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PROSPECTUS. 

Ol^kll  pieces  of  fiction,  the  most  amiable  and  tlic  least  interett- 
ing  are  Proipectuses.  The  reader,  who  m  his  lore  of  inqair}'. 
Hied  to  eatch  at  every  new  opportuaity  at  bein^  amused  and  in. 
ftructed,  ha»  been  so  often  dtsappoiated  In  thi«  vay,  that  he  is 
prepared  t<t  resist  every  tding'ln  the  shape  of  a  promite  ;  Mid,  In 
fact,  the  Ta^re  Ardent  &«  promise;  t|he  colder  becomes  hii  iacic- 
4ulity.  In  vain  the  ProspHctos  comes  before  him  qa  the  mwrt  ad. 
rant(ig«QUK  terms  and  softer  paper  I  in  vijn,  like  the  scheme  at 
a  lottery,  it  petg  in  array  Itg  gigantic  ty^e»  to  catch  hit  eye,  and 
Hake  him  pay  for  tre«saref  he  will  never  realize:  ia  vain  dn 
jfTitet  promisee  him  all  sorts  of  int«llectnd  feasts,  taiearcfi  tbe' 
most  rarioug  and  profound,  a  stylu  the  most  pithy  and  aocom^ 
ptiiihcd,  ajid  poetry,  in  one  word,  origiaal.  He  recognfies  the 
old  story  ;  he  anttctpate))  at  Mice,  iu  th^  compoaition  before  hin. 
all  the  beauties  of  the  style,  the  poetry,  aiid  the  researrji.'— 
in  short,  be  cmmplei  up  the  paper,  anil  f^rgeti  tha  writer  as 
quickly  as  he  does  the  strectJiereld,  wtip  iB&bH(|.teg  iutb  yuor 
hand  the  in^rits  of  a  p^r  of  l^ts,  or  the  attfocting  qualltkj  qf 
a  monster. 

In  pr»p»itin^,  thereforp,  a  new  Maf  aziit^  t«  tha  notice  of  the 
Public,  the  ProprietOfS  are  not  at  qll  HMllaad,  either  bjr  their 
pri^e  or  their  interest,,  to  take  iiich  ipfallibl*  ipeaat  o(  KiWIeriiw 
it  ridiculous.  The  Rxflectok  will  be  an  attempt  to  tuprote 
upon  the  general  character  of  Magazines,  aad  all  the  town 
knows,  that  much  improTement  of  this  kiad  may  be  e8eete4 
without  any  great  talent.  lt«fona  of  periodical  writing  is-  as 
tuttch  wanted  in  Magazines,  -at  it  fonnerly  vftx  in  ^avlews,  and 
^11  is  in  Newspapers.  It  ts  true,  there  are  still  to  be  found 
MHBe  agreeable  andkvstnic^Te  arMclei  io  thf  Hagaciaes-^-a  fey 
gDineas  dirown  by  richer  bands  Into  the  poor's  bp^  j-r^idoleat  - 
geaius  will  now  aad  Iben  cotttribtite  a  lut&y  pa^vgraph,'  and 
fhoutd  enquiry  have  Ho  better  place  of  re«ort,  it  wMl  snrcely 
fail  of  a  brief  aiiswer  fTwn  atnoftg  a  host  of  readers.  Snt  tie 
field  is  either  given  up  to  t^  cultivadon  of  sorry  plasts,  or  it  is 
cut  up  into  « i>ett7  variety  of  produce  to  whicb  eveiy  tUog  inl^ 
portant  is  sacri£ce4.  It  is  iweAess  to  descant  on  tae  commoli 
lumber  that  occn^es  the  greater  pcwtion  of  these  paUicBtloa»-^ 
on  the  want  of  original  discuMios  j  or  the  recipes  for  Mad  againct 
cooking  and  ceugbing';  or  the  stale  jests;  fir  the  plagiartsais ;  or 
tbe  blinking  pettioesg  of  Andquwriaaism,  whkh  goes  taiting  M» 
^  Diqle  m^der  ejerf  spfoet  «f  rvbbish,  And  soei  tw  ^luect  «o  at^- 
b  pen^ooa 
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ir.  PROSPECTUS. 

pcndous  ss  Kit  old  hoqse  or  a  beirry  ;  or  lastly,  on  the  qnarr(*l5 
bttween  Verax  and  Philalethea,  who  fight  for  months  together 
upon  a  straw,  and  prove  s.t  last,  to  the  gs«at  edidcatian  of  the 
reader,  that  neithe'r  is'  to  be'  believed, — 'Hie  old  Magazines  are 
notorioastf  in  their  dotage ;  aad  as  to  the  new  Onesj  that  have 
Ifttel)'  appeared,  they  hare  returned  to  the  infancy  of  their  ipH. 
cies — to  pattem.d rawing',  dolUresrin^,  and  a  smig  about  Phillia. 
These  flinsy  publicaUoos,  thongb  unworthy  of  notice  in  them- 
■elves,  ftre  injurious  to  the  taite  of  the  'town  in  moK  than  one 
respect,  inasmuch  as  they  m^e  a  ikem  of  employing  the'  Artt, 
while  they  are  only  degrading  and  wasting  them.  Their  plrincipal 
feature  is  tuper^  embelluhinenif  otiierwise  calfed  unique,  (pfaa. 
tlid,  and  unrivaled;  that  is  to  say,  two  or  three  coloured  platek 
of  fine  latUes  and  fashions,  ha^siily  tricked  op  by  some  unfortunate 
cngraTerj  who,  from  want  of  a  better  taste  in  tfae  country,  is 
compelled  to' throw  away  hir(  time  an4  talents  upon  tfaese  gor- 
geous nothings.  To  suit  the  style  of  ihe  ornamental  part,  th« 
literary  presents  yot)  with  a  little  fashionable  biography';  some 
remarlis  at  length  on  eating,  dtinking  or  dressing  ;  an  anecdoti: 
or  two  ;  a  design  or  two  for  handkerchiefs  and  settees ;  a  conn- 
try..dBace ;  a  touch  of  botuiy,  a  touch  of  politics,  a  touch  of 
cnticism ;< a faax  pas;  and  ftstioiy  to  be  continued,  like  those  of 
the  Imprtrvissatori,  who  throw  down  thefr  h^tg  at  -an  Interesdng 
point  and  must  be  piUd  more  to  proceed.  The  origin^  poetry 
need  not  be  described  :  of  All  the  .antiquities  of  a  Magazine,  this 
Is  the  most  antique, — a  continual  roond  of  sad  hours,  of  lipfi, 
«larts,  and  epitaphs,  of  sigbiogg  Jk  mbg !  pud  wanderings  Jk 

■  It  is  thns,  that  io  the  best  as  well  as  worst  Magazines,  you 
eee  a  muldpiicity  of- trifles  (liking  place  of  all  that  is -most  im'- 
portant  in  the  char&cler  of  the  timet — that -character,  which,  as 
it  is  tbe  most  useful  feature,  ought  also  to-  be  (he  most  prominent 
and  mostenga^ng  featnrein  this  species  of  publicatidn,  '  A  Mai 
gazine  should  properly  be  a  Ghrdnick  Jor^  posterity;  but  what 
will  posterity,  eare  for  our'qtieries  upon  wooden  legs,  and  our 
squabbles  upon  a  turnip?  And  what  Will  it  think  of  tbe  intel- 
lect of  uiage^  which  ittth^  midst  of  so  many  and  such  mighty 
Interests  could  be  content  with  a. trifling  so  frivolous  ?  " 
'    These  are  faults  easily  avoided  hy  such  as  have  the  least  re. 

,  gard  for  the  age  and-  its  reputation ;  and  to  avoid  the  grosser 
^irits  of  Magazines  will  be. the  first  aim,  perhl^  the  best  rc^ 
commmdatioD,  of  the  Reflectob. — One  of  i48  first  cires  will  be 
Politidj  which  tbe  Magaiioeg  g«iera1ly  dismiss  in  erode  and  im. 
patient  sketches.     Politics,  in  times  like  these,- should  naturally 

Uake  tke  lead  In  periodical  discission,  because  they  have  an  im. 
p«l}«nee  and  inteiest  almost  unexampled  in  history^  and  became 
.....  -  tkeji 
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Aejf  are  noie,  in  their  turn,  exhibiting  their  Ye^action  upon  In  ' 
terature,  as  liieraiure  in  the  preceding  age  exhibited  it)  action 
upon  them.  People,  fond  of  books,  and  of  th«  gentler  arts  of 
peace,  are  Teiy.apt  to  tuHi  mrKy  from  politicfl  as  from  a  bairea 
and  fearful  ground,  producilve  of  nothing  bat  blood-stained' 
lanrela  ;  they  see  there,  no  doubt,  tbe  traces  of  tile  greatest  mi- 
aery  and  folly;  but  if  th^  Look  a  little  more  narrowly,  they 
will  see  also  the  seeds  of  the  most  flourishing  and  refreshiag  arts. 
What  sDch  mea  neglect  from  distaste,  less  minds  neglect  from  rft. 
gardiog  politics  in  too  common,  too  erery.day  a  light,  and  in 
our  own  age,  we  have  seen  a  whole  nation,  which  hag  been  called 
"  thinking,'*  gradually  lose  the  habit  of  looking  ont  npon  the 
times  at  Urge,  because  it  h»s  been  occnpied  with  a  thousand 
petty  squabbles  and  interests.  This  is  a  fault,  which  as  it  is  one 
of  the  most  fatal  to  political  character,  a  writer  should  be  most 
earnest  to  deprecate.  It  becMties  ns  alt  to  philosophize  u  mndt 
as  possible  in  an  age,  when  human  intellect,  opposed  to  human 
teeakness,  has  been  called  s6  onobstmctedly  into  play,  and  has 
risen  so  fearfully  into  power.  Each  nnmber  of  Uie  Reflector' 
will  contain,  besides  a  Retrospect  of  the  Quarterly  Events,  an 
Essay  or  two  upon  Domestic  or  Foreign  Policy ;  and  in  ascend- 
ing from  particulars  to  generals,  it  will  endeavour  to  tIcw  tb* 
times  in  that  historical  light,  which  striking  in  broad  and  Centri- 
cal masses,  and  not  wasting  itself  on  the  com^s  and  detail  of 
the  picture,  gives  prominence,  clearness,  and  effect  to  the  prin. 
cipal  objects.  Its  opinions  will  be  exactly  those  of  the  Exa- 
miner, speaking  freely  of  all  parties  without  exception^  attached 
most  strongly  to  the  Constitution  in  letter  and  la  spirit,  and  for 
that  single  reason  most  anxions  for  Reform.'  Thd  Editor  speaks 
of  his  independence  in  this  matter  without  fear  of  reibnir,  not 
only  because  he  knows  not  a  single  .politician  perE<»ally,  and  is 
coasclons  of  having  as  undisturbed  opinions  on  the  subject  as  he 
has  upon  the  theatre  or  the  weather,  but  because  tbe  readers  of 
the  Examiner  have  acknowledged  the  consistency  of  diat  paper,  ' 
,  nnd  he  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  tbe  most  infamons  wH. 
ters  in  town  his  enemies.  The  only  piece  of  interest  he  shall 
aolicnt  for  the  Reflector,  is  to  recommend  it  to  those  gentlemea 
BS  a  work,  which  he  trusts  will  be  worthy  of  their,  nnqnalifie^ 
abuse  and  most  ferocious  patronage. 

In  Theatrical  Criticism,  the  Magazines,  generally .  speakkig, 
hare  always  been  the  unambitious  and  unthinking  followers  of 
the  Daily  Papers  ;  and  personal  interest  is  of  so  active  and  social 
a  disposition  that  it  always  finds  means  to  corrupt  a  Iradsig  q[H. 
rit,  equally  petty  in  its  views  of  reputation.  It  is  true,  tUk 
ffewspapers  themselves  at  last  begin  to  be  ashamed  of  prsdiiag 
writers,  who  have  become  bye.wo«ls  f^r  nonsense,  and  th^  dis.. 
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laiu  die  subject,  If  not  iriHi  tbeir  former  paiteflyncs,  irfth  i 
fllpi^t  iiuhilgeflc^  halfntishanie^  of  (ts«lf.  But  this  stjle  b  nt^ 
tvrly  uBweitby  of  a  fuhjtct  so  important  to  the  mitfiners  aqd  li^ 
t«rary  character  of  a  nation,  ti^d  serves  no  parpose  but  to  expose 
the  critic  uid'iM^e  tbc  vrry  dramatists  despise  him.  The  F^ilor 
«f  the  R«FLECTOBf  occupied  in  another  woik  with  exposing  the 
grinning  monsters  that  are  every  di^  given  to  the  world  as  repre- 
BentationB  of  nature,  does  aot  intend  to  particularize  so  much,  iu 
the  Magazine  ;-— he  will  dt>  his  best  to  review  the  quBrferly  Iheo 
atticals  in  their  s^era)  character,  with  less  of  minule,  but  more 
at  couq»ratiTe  and  didactic  criticism.  The  theatres,  in  their 
proper  st^t6,  afford  a  most  iostnictjie  as  well  as  amusing  course 
of  lessens  to  a  cifltivated  nation,  not,  as  their  enemies  insinuate, 
because  they  pretend  to  teach  morale  better  than  religion  itself, 
but  because  they  e^bit  onr  virtues  in  social  aclion  and  instruct 
Qt  in  thatkiodof  wisdom,  which,  without  .being  worldly-mind- 
ed, is  so  adapted,  to  keep  us  in  proper  harmony  with  the  world. 
But  oeeapied  as  they  bare  been-  for  years  past  with  mere  carica-. 
ture^  they  obttun  neithier  the  social  nor  the  sentimental  end  of 
Ae  drama>  Aey  shew  us  neither  what  we  are  nor  what  we  ought 
to  b6.  A  p^soa,  wiahii^  ta  be  profited  by  modern  Comedy, 
Bi^ht  amuSe  aad  edify,  himself  ^uBt  as  well  by  making  alt  sorts  of 
faces  in  a  lookii>g.glass,'  AVhea  Si[AS»EABe  appears  now  and 
then  ia  the  list  of  performances,  be  loojis  like  a  sage  in  a  pro-i 
Cectoioii  of  merry^ndrews,  and  is  sufiered  to  pass,  by  with  little 
Store  than  a  cold  respect.  He  carries  too  great  an  ur  of  truth, 
•jad  does  not  make  pec^fe  lawgtr  enoagh.  This  is  the  more  to  be 
hiAetited,  Since  a  tast^  tor  the  drama  is,  iteter  so  easily  and  ea^ 
tiroly  vitiate,  as  when  «el£.Fove  is  left  imdistiirbed  to  its  Irito- 
teiH  eBJAymentS)  whea  advioe  tbioks  only  bow  it  shall  appear 
ridkvknw,'  and  satire  grows  powerless  from  neglecting  it's  real 
Adjects.  The-  better  part  of  the  town  have  acquired  Sense  enough 
to  despise  these  things,  critically  speaking,  but  if  tiiey  still  con- 
tiane  to  be  arauaed  by  them,  they  will  only  be  despised  in  their 
tors,  M  eKe  of  the  dramatists  plainly  hinted  the  other  (lay  in  a 
|ireface.  You  may  hold  a  fuol  io  a  contemptible  light,  but  wbeo 
you  ceadesGCDd  to  laugh  and  be  cfd  a  level  with  him,  he  is  more 
than  even  with  your  contempt. 

The  J'tTM  Arlt  are  in  a  Tery  different  atate  from  the  Drama, 
and  demand  a  diflerent  mode  of  treatment.  The  tatter  is  in  it's 
second  infaRcy  with  all  the  vices  of  a  frivolous  dolagr,  and 
IMUt,  if  fiossible,  be  ground  young  again ; — the  former  arc  in 
theit  first  infancy  and  must  be  hmidled  more  tenderly,  though  at 
the  same  time  With.no  vicious  indulgence.  The  Proprietors  need 
not  descant  'on.  the  want  of  all  ardour  upon  this  head  in  oar 
periodical  wwks.     £t  is  said  that  the  tountry  at  present  has  □» 
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n«tloa  of  a.  iute  foi  art ;  and  WiMCKUMAiiir,  #ho  troa  con* 
tinually  coDtemplatiog  the  gonthern  lunsbine,  seeau  to  haT* . 
looked  upon  as  with  spoti  before  his  eyes,  said  that  it  alway* 
did  aad  altrayi  would  want  a  taste,  from  the  nature  of  it'i  cli- 
mate.  He  forgot  that  our  poeta  have  oeTcr  twen  surpaised; 
that  Paris,  which  was  the  focus  of  literary  taste,  is  is  the  same  , 
latitude  with  Tartary ;  and  that  Athens  is  situate  b^Matb  a  , 
fickle  sky.  There  are,  do  doobt,  teTei^  obstmctioat  in  the 
way  of  modern  art,  and  among  them,  however  trivial  it  iqay  ap- 
pear at  first  sight,  the  constrained  and  cencealiog  Myle  of  no. 
dem  dress  Is  a  formidable  hiadraooe  to  the  attainmtmt  of  a  ho., 
tie  and  familiar  mastery  of  fora.  But  these  diudTantages  have-' 
heqome  commoii  to  all  Europe.  A  fine  climate,  an  ^iTening 
suushine,  an  atmosphere,  free  and  tocid,  throagh  which  objects 
become  pictures^  may  certainly  dispose  the  mind  to  it's  own  en«- 
joymeut  and  the  fancy  to  an  -ondisturbed  leUiire  of  creation ;  and 
from  this  circoqutance  it  is  likely,  that  taste  and  a  love,  of  ge-. 
nius  will  be  more  d^^utfd  among  warm  countries  than  others. - 
But  there  are  minds  that  are  above  all  circumstances  of  t(u»  kiqd. 
If  regard  to  genius,  and  there  will  be  always  a  lufficl^  number 
of  such  minds  in  an  iniettecttud  natio*,  if  (hey  exert  tbemselTea 
a^  they  ought,  and  .call  forth  the  piri)Iic  attention.  It  is  go~ 
ventment — Dot  easy  or  happy  government  in  particular,  but  go- 
Temment  of  a  disposition  to  patronise,  or  of  a  nature  to  rouse 
emulation,  that  has  the  greatest  inflnence  in  these  matters.  In 
fact,  how  came  WtiicxELMAjni  himself,  a  Prassian  fay  fairth  and. 
edupatiwi,  to  be  the  most  enthusiastic,  aoine  say  the  best,  fMa- 
nobseur  of  his  time  ?  Or  how  is  it  that  Flauden  faai  produced 
better  painten  than  all  the  south  of  £afOpe,  Italy  exeepted  I 
Or  how  is  it  again,  that  the  Arabs,  the  Persians,  and  all  the 
most  refined  Eastern  nations,  have  never  predoced  a  single 
painter  I  B{Iah  may  be  the  slave  of  error,'  of  political  circum-  , 
f  atance,  or  of  himself;  but  none  but  a. few  hypoohondnacs  arei 
I  i^  slaves  of  clouds  and  weatber-glasses.  Tbe  British,  U  most  j* 
*  be  Confessed,  have  of  present  no  vwy  great  love  for  the  ortij 
but,  nevertheless,  they  have  a  mnch  greater  than  formerly. 
Xhere  was  a  time  when  Italy  herself  wanted  taste :  it  was  ere., 
atcd  by  a  few  ^reat  artists,  and  so  it  must  be  in .  oAer  co^n- 
tries,  just  a^  poets  aitd  not  critics  create  mle^and  a  taste  for 
poetry.  Fatroiv^  is  generally  languid  in  it's  biftb,  and  if  it 
does  not  easily  spring  t^),  it  ntust  be  (opced  by  genius  itself.  • 
'jThis  is  the  idea  a  yoiing  artist  ehoald  always  bare  of  patronage 
and  of  the  meOus  of  obtaining  it.  Since  Wikckclhuik's  tiau-, 
his  assertioa  has.  been  disproved,  in  the  best  way,  by  the  repiu 
tntions  of  Il|rNOLD$,  Basby,  Wilson^  and  West,  the  Fxtfcer* 
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of  tite  English  sdionl  of  painting.  These  celebrated  men  hare 
Utd  a  noble  foiindation,  and  every  thing  calls  upon  their  sue. 
elisors  to  finiiih  the  structure-^ the  example  already  set  them,  the 
promise  afforded  by  themseWes,  the  encouraging  dawn  of  public 
phtronagey  anfl  the  ri*alry  of  the  French  nation,  whom  we  must 
endeavtfut'  tb  conquer  wiHi  mind,  now  that  we  see  it  cannot  be 
dbne  with  nioney. 

The  Editor  has  enlarged  on  these  three  subjects,  because  the 

,  £r8t  is '  of  most  immediate  importance,  and  the  two  others  ,re> 
quire  most  immediate  care.  They  will  by  no  means,  however, 
occupy  the  largest  part  of  the  work,  the  principal  feature  of 
which  wilt  be  Miscellaneous  Liferriiare,  consisting  of  Essays 
on  Men  and  Manners,  Enquiries  into  past  and  present  Litera- 
tnre,  and  all  subjects  relative  to  Wit,  Morals,  and  a  true  Re- 
finement. There  will  be  no  direct  Review  of  Books,  bnt  n^w 
iTorks,  Bs  far  as  th^  regard  the  character  of  the  times,  will 
itieet  with  passing  notice ;  and  occasional  articles  will  be  written 

.  to  ^ew  the  peculiar  faults  or  beaaties,  injurionsness  or  utility, 
of  such  as  hare  strongly  attracted  the  public  attention.  In  or- 
der to  obtain  proper  room  for  this  variety,  the  Reflector  will 
consist  entirely  of  Original  Articles,  written  puiposely  for  the 
work,  to  the  exolusion  of  nnnecessary  matter,  of  plagiarisms' 
rom  Newspapers  and  Reviews,  and  of  long  extracts  from  books  ' 
-of  tbe  day.  The  Editor  will  never  be  tempted  to  suppty  the 
deficiencies  of  ir.atter,  or  to  serve  the  purposes  of  literary 
quacks,  by  such  letters  as,  "  Sir,  permit  me  to  recommend  to 
rte  notice  of  yonr  impurtitd  and  enlightened  readers,"  or,—  - 
"  Mr.  Editor,r— S*r,  allow  me  through  the  medium  of  yo«r  in- 
4aiuabto~  Miscellany,"  &c.  &c.  These  are  the  first  tricks  to 
be  rrformed,  both  on  the  side  of  Editor  and  Correspondent,  as 
tending  to  degrade  the  true  spirit  of  literature.  Not  a  page 
will  be  wasted  on  market-prices,  or  stock.prices,  or  accounts 
of  the  weather,  or  histories  of  fashion,  or  obituaries  that  give 
a  few  weeks  renown  for  so  jsany  shillings.  Hides  and  Tclvet- 
ccUars  have,  it  is  true,  their  rise  and  fall  as  well  as  kingdomr, 
bnt  then  they  have  distinet  interests  of  their  own  and  should 
))e  left  to  their  respective  professors  : — the  Reflector  is  defer- 
inincd  not  to  shew  it's  ignorance  on  the  subject,  and  will  de. 
T^ate  neither  iuto  patterns,  nor.  whip.clubs,  nor  portraits  of 
**  public  characters,"  nor,  in  short,  into  any  "embellishments'^ 
whatever,  but  such  as  may  be  supplied  by  the  wit  and  know, 
ledge  of  it's  Correspondents.  The  trifles  of  an  age  have  un- 
doubtedly their  connection,  sometimes  too  great  a  one,  with 
it's  general  character,  and  they  may  be  handed  down  as  a  part 
of  th«  p^rait,  just  u  our  ancestors  come  down  to  us  in  their 
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m^es  aai  perivigs ;  but  ihe  beat  artUts  are  not  those  who  at. 
tend  most  to  th«se  decorationi ;  the  true  spirit  of  the  likeoeu 
Is  in  the  man  hjlbseir— ^in  liii  air  and  att'ituSf— ^nd  in  the  mind 
that  looks  out  of  hia  general  aspect. — In  a  word,  it  is  this  mindf 
which  tl»e'  Replector  wilt  endearour  to  ponrtray  ;  and  the  Pro- 
prietors will  spare  no  industry,  the  only  talent  for  which  tii«y 
can.TDuch,  to  delineate  and  to  call  forth  the  proper  expression  in 
those  features  of  tlie  Age,  which  regard  its  present  intereEfs  wi^ 
inankiad  and  it's  future  character  with  poiteii^, 
■■■       fr  ■■■-■-•    ■ 


l^b  i»  proper  to  mention,  that  it  it  not  inien^d  in  general  ^ 
give  more  tian  18  thkett,  or  440  pagei,  in  each  Number;  tie 
pretent  one  hat  gone  to  a  greater  extent,  on  account  of  the  unex» 
pectedlength  of  some  of  the  :Jrtickt.'] 
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TO  COKRBSFONDENTS. 

I  of  iht  MtddU  ttidtmet 

The  editor  it  nbllged  In  Hr.  3.  tor  hia  ihrmereral  CommDnkaliona,  bat 
not  Ihinbhit;  (hvm  cftlculated  lo  lutereal  iht  general  reader,  bOi  retnmed  ibcMi 
1b  Ihe  manner  rcqaeated. 

Thearildcs  pnlitely  itnt  by  Mr.  B.  Mililed  ThfatHcal  Criilciim  alid  tb« 
SyatrtDi.are  rIM  relnnwd,nat  altngelher  on  Ihe)aniFerDDDcl9,bal  tbefDrmer 
■a  baiag  dtficlent  in  eneltj,  and  iIr  lalter  ta  perbapa  doI  eiacllj  pablish* 


The  Tenea  h;  O.  J.  are  declined  ddI  beCBme  tlie;  have  nDthing  la  recam- 
medd  them,  for  Ihe;  reallv  have  coniiderRhle  merit  hi  the  prodncliOD  of  a 
roMth;  bat  became  the  pubtlcalioif  of  >urhpraduiMi(Hn  f*  of  otilMeaa  H>r*ice 
la  Ihr  nrilrr  Ihan  la  the  giubliiher.  The  Editor  would  not  diicouroge  O.  J.'a 
allarhneni  to  poetry; — on  the  contrar]',  he  would  adviM  him  to  coliirHle  it*« 
acqnaiiitanre  till  rainlUarlty  wears  offihe  habit  of  imltatlnf  ii'a  conmoa  Iko- 
|uace,  and  he  hoi  learnt  lo  think  and  apeak  for  hlmwlf,  ai  the  pretcat  aae. 
clan  shewa  that  he  may.  Good  Imitation  ii  b  lery  good  argfi  of  anCMM  | 
kal  originalltj  o»lj>  ia  the  allainoeat  of  il. 
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A»T.  1. — The  English  considered  .at  a  thinking  Ptople,  in  r«.' 
ference  to  late  Veari. 

Nation!!,  IHie  indiriduals,  hare  their  distinct  characters,  and 
acquire  them,  in  the  same  waj,  from  education  and  habit. 
Much  has  be^n  said  of  the  influence  of  climate  in  thig  respect,  but  ' 
it  is  an  influence  always  subordinate  to  that  of  manners  and  go. 
remmcnt.  It  is  not  tiie  sunshine  that  has  ihade  the  same  Ronuint 
glorious  and  contemptible,  the  same  Spaniards  enterprising  and 
enervate,  the  same  Arabs  the  preserrers  of  learning  and  the  de- 
spisers  of  itt  A  few  extraordinary  minds,  well  or  ill  disposed,  and 
tte  concurrence  of  petty  circumstances,  lead  the  woy  to  those  ac- 
tions and  habits,  which  for  ages  determine  the  character  of  a  peo- 
ple ;  and  the  nation  takes  it's  epithet  accordingly.  Some  coun- 
tries gradually  lose  the  whole  of  Uieir  character ;  others  lose  but  a 
part'  of  it ;  and  others  retain  it  altogether  ;  but  the  climates  erer 
preserve  theira ;  It  is  3ie  men  only  who  are  changed.  Thus  tha 
Egyptians,  who  gave  the  first  rudiments  of  philosophy  and  tht 
fine  arts  to  the  Greeks,  are  at  present  purely  stupid  ;  the  Spaniard! 
have  retained  their  generosity,  but  their  emulous  pr|de  has  become 
an  ignorant  self-sufficiency;  while  the  French,  escaping  like 
quicksilTer  from  the  pressure  of  the  severest  e»ils,  and  becoming 
a  gr«aternation  than  ever  they  were  before,  still  retain  the  bubble 
at  the  top  of  their  character,  are  still  fickle,  extrinsic,  and  vain- 
glorious. The  English,  who  were  said  to  have  no  distinct  character, 
because  tfae  nature  of  their. religion  and  government  allowed  every 
one  his  own  peculiarity,  had  for  that  very  reason  Hbx  finest  cha- 
racter in  Europe.  They  who  always  think  for  themselves  will 
soon  think  for  others ;  and  in  England  arose  that  genuine  and ' 
disinterested  philosophy  which  was  destined  to  supersede  Ae 
gchools,  and  to  prepare  the  downfal  of  pedantry  and  superstition. 
This,  and  the  jealous  interest  which  the  people  took  in  politica)l 
matters,  j|>rocured  it  Uie  most  glorious  appellation  that  a  civilized 
coimtry  can  obtain  i  tbe  SponianiU  were  called  a  gcneroui,  the 
'  TOi»  I.  MO,  1,  ■  Freack 
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Frendi  an  itlustrioua  nation ;  but  the  FlngUsh  were  a  thintttig  na. 
lion.  It  tras  but  half  a  century  ngo,  that  we  enjoyed  thii  disfinc«  - 
tion  at  our  ease :  our  rival  neighbours  in  paiiicnlar,  whit  in 
catching  the  truths  of  our  philosophy  became  so  enthasia^tic  Id 
decorating  and  displaying  them,  made  a  fashion  of  praising  ns; 
Xnd  the  greatest  »an  of  their  age  paid  the  lait  homage  to  the 
laurels  round  ouf'  fofefieadJiy  styling  o*  '*  tit*  oAly  nation  in  Eu-r 
fope  who  thought  profoundly,"  Great  events  arose  :  we  treated 
them  not  in  our  irisclom,  but  with  passion  and  with  prejudice  ;  ind 
at  length,  I  am  afraid,  the  pMlosc^er's  enlogy  i»  the  greatest  sa- 
tire that' can  be  passed  on  us. 

In  truth,  we  have  too  long  lived  npon  credit  in  mote  fliaa 
ane  respect,  upon  the  credit  of  oilr  reputation,  a»  well  as  money. 
We  are  tooapt  tuihink  that'our  ancestors  have  done  enough  for  Aa 
inpoint  of  thinking;  having  been  onre  a  thinking  nation,  we  mistaks 
former  reputation  for  present  desert ;  we  quote  to  ourselves  th« 
paaegyrics  which  have  been  won  from  rival  nations  by  the  pre- 
eminence of  our  philosophers ;  and  upon  the  strength  of  having 
pruductfd  Iltfnle,  and  Locke,  and  Bacon,  and  other  gt'eat  reasoners, 
flatter  ourselves  that  we  must  always  be  a  thinking  nation.  But 
the  surest  way  to  do  nothing,  is  to  be  persuaded- that  we  have  ho- 
thing  to  do.  We  live,  just  in  the  same  way,  upon  tite  credit  of  our 
naticHMtl  institutes,  our  Bill  of  Rights,  and  Magna  Charts  ;  and  lik« 
true  rakes,  whose  worst  enemies  are  thought  and  foresight,  are  con. 
tent  to  see  innovation  creeping  on  our  health,  satisfying  ourselves 
that  it  is  but  a  small  innovation  natural  to  those  who  live  expen- 
aivety,  and  thankhig  Heaven  that  we  have  a  glorious  Constitution  ! 

But  it  is  with  political  corruption,  as  with  sickness  :  it's  worst 
effects  are  not  those  that  are.  more  immediately  perceivable,  or  even 
more  acutely  felt,  but  those  which  giadually  deaden  our  sensations 
and  at  last  unsettle  onr  powers  of  reason.  The  greatest  evil  therefore 
of  a  long  systeiA  of  corruption  is  it's  injuriousness  to  a  right  spirit 
of  thinking.  All  inroads  upon  public  liberty  may  be  repelled  or 
remedied  as  long  as  wo  have  our  proper  faculties  about  ui,  for 
corrupt  statesmen  are  as  little  di.sposed  as  other  knaves  to  entrap^ 
plunder,  or  destroy  us  with  pur  eyes  open ;  but  let  them  succeed  is 
blinding  our  understanding, — let  them  succeed  in  makit^  us  iguo- 
rknt  of,  or  indifierent  to,  oar  danger,  and  the  chains  are  alreadjr 
on  oar  hands  4  the  fingers  already,  revel  at  their  ease  in  onr  poc- 
luts  ;  and  ere  long,  we  feel  the  last  stab  that  is  to  ensure  the  pre- 
sent safety  of  the  plunderers. 

It  is  not  however  in  absolute  monarchies  only,  that  govcmmeat 
wages  war  with  sound  thinking.  The  influence  of  a  corrupt  minister 
in  a  free  state  will  sometimes  go  farther  in  corrupting  public  opinioB 
than  that  of  the  most  arbitrary  monarch,  because  people  are  more 
willing  to  acquiesce  in  a  ddusiou  into  which  tbey  ace  Battered ;  and 
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En^and  u  well  as  France  con  be  cooled  inta  meanm  ■gafatst  her  ~ 
liberty  by  bcinj;  called  a.  Great  Nation.  The  mon^  lyECeni  pvr> 
saed  by  Mr.  Htt  and  liis  unphilosopfaic  school  aimed  all  at  on^  a 
deadly  blow  at  the  spirit  of  public  opiaion.  It  dtfTused  corruption 
among  the  middle  orders,  who  give  the  intellectual  tone  to  ana- 
lion,  and  as  the  politics  of  that  minister  became  the  iaterest  of  all 
who  had  an  eye  to  patronage  and  gOTenunent  service,  they  wer« 
disseminated  with  an  industry  proportioned  to  their  facilitations  of  ' 
gain :  they  became  the  current  coin  Of  political  speculation,  th« 
circulating  medium,  through  which  the  independence  of  meni'  minds 
was  bought  and  sold.  Thirty  years  of  debauched,  money-wasting, 
and  most  unfortunate  policy,  have  at  length  brought  us  to  tbo 
climax  of  absurdity  and  corruption.  A  generation  of  jobbers  In. 
evitabiy  produces  a  generation  of  slaves,  for  wliat  was  inclination 
m  the  furnier  becomes  education  and  habit  in  the  latter, — what  was 
a  want  «f  jjrinciple  in  the  one,  becomes,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  a 

'  vital  principle  In  the  other.     Whore  the  art  of  money.gettinj; 

•  predominates,  it  is  made  a  substitute  for  all  ofher  kinds  of  know, 
ledge,  morul.  and  political ;  and  indeed,  as  this  art,  in  it's  perfec- 
tion, involves  great  dereliction  of  principle,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  detennined  raonej.getter  should  shut  his  eyes  to  all  calcala- 
tions  nut  dnrldcdly  profitable.  To  admire  the  funding  system  and 
Mr.  Pitt's  strong  measures,  was  the  first  step  into  advantc^eoDs  life ; 
to  admire  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  measures,  gradually  became  to  acquiesce 
in  every  species  of  political  compromise ;  and  at  last,  political  com. 
promise,  whether  it  consisted  in  borough-mongering,  or  in  diawing 
for  government  exigencies  iqjon  the  constitution,  or  in  drawing. 
for  public  exigencies  upon  the  lust  shilling  of  the  next  agty  be. 
came  the  Athanasian  creed  of  the  politiciwis,  by  which  every  on« 
who  differed  with  them  was  anathematized  for  doubting  impossibi. 
litics.  These  principles  reigned  at  every  table,  wbei«  a  bottle  of 
wine  was  to  be  found :  th^  were  the  passport  to  toUration  not 
only  with  the  tenth  part  of  the  nation,  who  looked  up  to  govutu 
meat  for  bread,  but  with  every  species  of  dependant,  with  trades, 
men  of  all  kinds,  with  civil,  religious,  and  military  expectants,  . 
with  high  and  low,  with  old  and  with  young  ;  they  er^i  pervaded 
our  scholastic  foundations,  and  together  with  the  indecencies  of 
Ovid  mid  the  bestialities  of  Aristophanes,  the  youog  novice  learnt 
to  venerate  the  corruption  of  public  government.  What  gave 
consistency  and  continuance  to  this  delusion,  beyond  the  abilitie» 
of  former  Ministers  to  compass,  was  the  war  with  France,  which 
was  first  said  to  be,an  impoverished  nation,  whom  we  were  to  Sture, 
thso  an  insotv^t  nation,  whom  we  were  to  ruin  by  bankruptcy 
then  a  monstrous  satioii,  whom  we  were  to  strangle  by  drawing 
together  tie  fetters  of  surrounding  potentates.  It  was  in  vain, 
that  tlK  puiTwty  of  fnasx  sharpiened  her  ^ius  and  her  s^ard  ■ 
^,  »9  that 
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thst  lianluniptcr,  initead  at  ruining,  envied  her  t 
frcflfa  and  terrible  occannt  with  those  atoaiid  her ;  and  that  strong 
in  tenevted  youth  if  not  in  virtue,  she  baffled  ^1  the  attempts  of 
her  doting  and  debauched  neighbours.  We  stitl  paid  our  sacrifice* 
to  Dagon.  If  we  failed  with  one  ally,  we  only  gave  money  tu 
Another  and  another ;  and  if  we  really  thought  at  ail,  it  was  only  tliat 
we  bad  not  yet  spent  Bufficient ;  at  least,  oUiers  who  gained  by  what 
We  lost,  persuaded  ui  so,  and  we  believed  them  without  thinking. 
'fhe  influence  of  the  court,  whose  beams  darted  eveiy  where,  soon 
rendered  eveiy  species  of  corruption  instinct  with  life,  and  sucked 
up  through  this  nation^  mist  the  riches  of  the  country ;  the  golden 
fog  pervaded  every  comer  of  the  land,  and  while  it  obscured  from 
us  our  distant  progpecte,  represented  the  presiding  genius,  Mr.  Pitt, 
with  a  magnitude  truly  stupendous.  People  of  more  enlarged 
*ye>  saw  through  the  veil  ;  but  though  Mr.  Pitt  is  eventually 
proved  to  have  been  the  best  friend  whom  France  possessed,  to  op- 
p*hse  him  was  (o  be  called  the  enemy  of  England.  "  Fight  with 
silver  weapons,"  said  the  oracle  to  I'hitip,  "  and  you  will  piaster 
eveiy  thing."  So  said  Mr.  Pitt  to  himself,  and  so  he  continued  to 
£ght,  though  his  weapons  one  after  anotherwere  snapped  like  dag>  ■ 
gers  of  liitb,  till  at  last  his  enemy  became  master  of  the  continent, 
and  he  'himself  had  conquered  nothing  but  the  dignity  and  good 
sense  of  his  country.  The  English,  once  so  famous  for  cool  calcu. 
lation,  seemed  to  have  grown  too  indolent  for  thinliing,  particularly 
on  disagreeable  subjects,  and  calmly  submitted  their  reasoning 
powers  into  the  hands  of  a  counting.honse  politician,  who  saw 
nothing  great  or  powerful  but  command  of  money,  and  who  in 
penisting  to  act  up  to  a  principle  which  never  succeeded,  lived 
long  enough  to  break  his  heart  but  not  his  obstinacy. 

As  this  system  however  was  to  be  continued  as  long  as  Mr. 
Pitt's  school  could  maintain  it's  power,  a  system  of  reasoning 
Vas  found  necessary  to  defend  it  against  appearance)  ;  and  the  lo- 
gic of  ow  politicians  did  abundant  honour  to  their  men  and  mea- 
■nres.  Among  the  strange  doctrines  that  suddenly  rose  up  in  an- 
swer to  inquisitive  persons,  the  first  and  finest  was  comprisedin 
that  admirable  nasim, — that  statesmen,  being  mere  mortals,  can. 
sot  foresee.  This  maxim,  which  at  best  would  haye  been  thought 
a  slur  on  the  calculating  {acuities  of  a  Burleigh  or  a  Chatham,  be- 
came in  an  instant  the  indisputable  ground  of  ministerial  defence^ 
and,  thanks  to  the  spirit  of  Engluh  thinking^  has  held  out  in  thaC 
capacity  ever  since.  If  our  continental  alliances  came  to  nothing' 
' — it  was  very  lamentable— ^t  was  very  odd — but  then  the  Minis- 
ter was  not  to  blame,  because  it  was  also  very  unexpected,  and 
he  had'  done  bis  best  to  gnard  against  reverses ;  besides,  no  raatf 
can  prophecy.  Upon  this  priticiple,  the  age  became  much  morw' 
a  it's  predeG«si<HV.    To  act  in  Arect  contiadicdoif 
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to  ftxpcriwicp,  was  no  toDger  the  mark  of  a  perverae  ftatesroni ;— • 
to  Attempt  to  save  corrupt  governments  by  Bpiritiog  op  their  cor> 
niptlon,  wEis  no  longer  the  mark  of  a  pet^  and  improrldMit  states, 
man  ; — to  be  invariably  and  obstinately  unfortnnale,  vu  no  longer 
the  mari(  of  a  nost  wretched  statesman.  The  Minister  ii  an  Bdmira. 
ble  man  and  does  his  best,  said  the  contractors ;  and  wt,'ivka  are  tme 
patriots,  mnst  staa^)>y  him.  It  was  never  dhcovered'  that  to  h^ro 
done  "his  besfontbeseoccasions,  was  to  hiiyedone-tlie' very  worst 
astatesman  could  do.  T|iey  had  uiother  argumeat  iti  rewrre,  some.' 
tvhat  contradictory  to  their  opinion  On  pro{^cy,  but  ^oite  as  unan. 
iw«rable  In — if  things  had  not  been  as  t^y  are,  taii  tl)e  politician) 
tiley  would  have  been  itmch  worse.  It  was  not  dise^ered  that  if 
things  had  never  been  as  they  were,  they  would  ha;v«-beti«  Dwcl)  bet. 
ter.  If  Mr.  E^ft,  argued  tie  politician,  (for  such  iras  the  atqoimt  i 
of  his  argument)  had  not  shewtl  hjs  contompt  for  t^lish  liberty 
by  suspending  the  Habeas  (i^rpus  Act,  we^  should  haye  had  no 
freedom  left ;  if  Mr.  Pitt  liad  not  speat  fnlHiDUS  «pon  alliinoes'  to 
no  purpose,,  we  should  not  have  bad  a  friend  ia  ti^urwpe ;  if  Mr. 
Pitt  had  not  done  his  utmost  to  aggrandize  Bonaparte,  wc  should 
have  been  a  conquered  nati<On  before  this  ;  if  Air.  Pitt  bad  m^,  by 
an  admirable  piece  of  foresight,  laid  by  «  million  a  year  to  tiqitiy 
date  the  national  debt,  which  iucremed 'tivoity  tlmea  a«  nmoh 
every  year,  we  should  net  have  been  on  the  e«fl  o(  banl[ni)>te;r  by 
(his  time;  if  Mr.  Rft,  by  aa  admiiuble  wayef  getting  fid  Af 
dl  our  allies,  had  not  shewn  France  that  we  eoald  cMtend  witf^ 
her  single-handed,  France  would  never  have  fonnd  oot  that  blessed 
truth ; — Usdy,  if  Mr.  Pitt,  by  repeated  Acts  of  PartiMaent)  bad  not 
doae  away  with  divers  pro»isioti«<  established  for  ns  by  th«  BiH  of 
Rights  at  the  Glorious  Revolution}  Engltlnd  Woitld  no  laager  hav« 
had  to  boast  an  entire,  midiminishejl,  and  Glorioos  Conititntton,  * 
Thto  then  stood  the  logic  : — if  you  objected  to  the  Minister,  thai 
his  designs  were  frustrated,  you  were  told,  that  it  wa»  not  in  bflOiatf 
nature  to  foresee : — if  you  objected,  that  the  country  was  in  A 
bid  state,  you  were  assured  that  had  it  been  otherwise,  ai^  body 
Bight  have  foreseen  it  wonld  be  stHI  worse.  If  you  still  vHitured 
to  object,  and  to  doubt  after  all,  whether  «  reneaad  $avih  in  the 
English  Confutation  would  not  be  necessarj/  to  eppose  tka  renewed 
Sintlk  of  our  titiltiaty  neigh&our,yoa  were  flatly  told  that  such  uf 
opinion  at  once  proved  you  io  be  an  enetny'to  thb  CdtuHtOtion,'  g 
trutor  to  the  King,  and  a  disgrace  tq  the  vfhole  sation.  So  say- 
;_       b3    ,  '  _       tog, 

•  IflbalOse  Inrsrining  spirit  of  our  liberty,  that  aj[j[|[ni  of  aur  polllical 
htint.  which  we  call  Ihe  CuriBtitalinn,  exisli  at  all,  it  is  in  the  Magna  Churla 
Md  Bill  of  Rishti,  and  yet  after  the  formal  nule  of  j)Brt  of  il's  yrrjeneiice  hy 
Mu  at  ParliaaKDl,  sai  greitler  waste  t|y  ^he  daily  corruplions  of  ^^rll^ueat. 
tkeCiiizeiu,  so  loleai  March  IS08,  coDgW''""'  >>"  U^cily,  ih^l  Ihe  aa^  ' 
tin  tnjoyti  it  ■*  uaimgaired."     Thej  baVc  libce  chansod  Ibf  ir  oiilaiop.         . 
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tng,  tint  eotttincing  crew  r^ed  statues  to  Mr.  Piti,  and  shouts  t« 
tais  RQcceison. 

Heir*  to  those  maxims,  which  were  in  fact  the  best  of  fortnnegj 
Ae  disciples  of  Hr.  Pitt,  at  the  death  of  that  "  great  maq,"  prayed 
that  his  raantlr, — hii  spirit — rinight  remain  with  them.  Their  prayer 
wn  Iieard. '  If  they  had  not  so  fine  a  flpw  uf  words  as  their  mas, 
'  t^',  they  IuhI  qait«.as  profuse  a  sorcession  of  miEfortunes ;  liks 
him,  they  were-  in  love  with  the  jilt  alliance,  and  like  him,  they 
wasted  in  her  lap  the  treasure,  the  strength,  and  the  dignity  ctf 
the  naticn.  I  say  nothing  of  the  brief  interregnum  of  Mr.  Fox^ 
from  whose  .phSoMpbic^  spirit  so  much  might  Iiave  be^i  espect^ 
ed,  hnd.ba  sacrificed  to  it  a  little  of  the  esprit  du  corps— rhad  he 
kft  a  littie  of  bia^obqilying  temper  by  the  fireside  which  it  adorned. 
Uis  party  hMame  known,  and  lost  its  popularity.;  and  the  Pittites 
resumed  their  power,  more  from  the  weakness  of  their  opponent^ 
than  from  their, own  strength.  The  rcciprocatioo  of  good  offioes 
bctweni  (he  OMb-moitgers  and  borough-mongers,  benveen  the  title^ 
mongers  and  the  cheMe-m angers,  continued  in  all  it's  energy;  men; 
were  to  get  rich  by  the  sane  measures  as  usual,  and  therefore  the 
old  opinioDc  respecting  the  oraqipotence  of  nioney  and  public  ere. 
dit  were  propagated  with  the  usual  industry.  All  this  time,  our 
enemy,  a^mual,  waa  efiecting  the  very  contrary  of  what  we  t^ 
tempted ;  and  aU  tba  legitimate  monarcjit,  if  honi  we  held  up  like  sn 
many  constables^  sticks  with. crowns  on,  against  the  lawless  pro. 
«eediBgs  of  the  enemy,  were  shivered  at  single  blows.  But 
thought  iMjoame  an  oiemy  still  worie,  and  we  elevated  to  it's  place, 
»■  pleating  ^aiUieipati«n  :  .'something  it  was  imagined  piust  very 
locAAfrffup,*  and -this  idea  of  .something  turning  np  has  been,  fon 
years  paat,  the  great  secret  of  pnr  ministerl^  policy.  Upon  this 
scientific  principle,  we  still  fought  our  enemy  with  all  Iciads  of 
lidtculons  weapons,  indeed  with  every  weapon  but  tha  right  ones 
of  experience,  sad  genius,  and  the  strength  of  self-purification: 
we  laughed  and :  groaned  at  him  by  tunu,  we  called  Heaven  aod 
earth  to  wUneaa  at  him,  wrote  daily  papers  at  him,  got  quite  en. 
raged  at  him,  chained  wine-glases  at  him,  sent  out  expeditions, 
tometime<.ti)  t^te  the  ur  at  him  and  sometimes  to  take  to  their  heela 
at  biw,  .and  if  we  ever  did  any  thing  against  him  in  season,  it  was 
to  eat  turbot  at  him  ^  nay,  Mr.  Canning,  at  last,  sumgaoning  up 
all  hifl  po^iVQn,  and  heating  the  hrat^  pf  his  satire  twelve  times 
hotter  than  ever  it  had  been  before,  stamped  the  climax  of  our  glorioHB 
endeavours,  hj  publicly  writing  him  in  a  manifesto  plain  Mr.  Bo- 
naparte I  Mr.  Bonaparte !  This  wan  the  mystic  word,  more-for. 
midable  even  thaa  tile  Om  of  the  Egyptiws,  that  was  to  shake 
•      '     "     '  ■  the 

■  Si>  laie  as  M.ir(>h  Insi,  in  ihe  debate  nn  lakitrg  PorlBgDe;e-,irDO|H  fmn 
pay,  tbii  v«ty  plirase  was  lised  by  Mr.  PerCevat  a)  au  argDnni,  «nd  had 
Hit  oiaalMcrcih  .-■.., 
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4e  eonqii«Tar  of  nations ;  this  the  iron  that  wu  to  **  tniir  tnta  hh 
soul"  and  giTR  pan^  unutterable  to  hli  ambitianf  (eellnn  !t — But 
-alas,  Eorope  is  iiot.tD'be  taxedhy  a  j«ke  bawerer  exqwite,  not 
«ven  by  (he  .PercBTal  adfnfaitstnUion. 

Aft^  all  tliKt  4iad  ^c«n  told  m  ot  ^e  •d&maB(ine  natuie  of  the 
lold  gfiTeipments,  all  the  adamant  we  discoyered  was  only  lijie  tbb 
magnefie  inQiinfaiB  in  the  Arabian  tale,  ^l\i£h  by  m  im^iiriibte 
'attraction'  dr«w  unhappy  Vessels  towards  it  and  fuTteA  out  all  tite 
metal  in  the  ship;'  PniHiiB  and  Austria,  tttd'ovif  to  provoke  ai^. 
,0ther  beatinff,  and  we  pud  them  tiB  tkey  we*e  dfwn '  agMn,  witfi 
an  extravagance  that'woald  hiv«  i^ra  taoglwd  at  by  tbe  mott 
wanton  amateur  or  ba\in^.  Spain,  tbf.moM  w«ni  out  as  w«11  as 
devoutest  of  debauchee!!,  pretended  to  riEe  «p  frvni  an  inault  and 
,thir«aten  Reliance  to  Fmhce:  n»tbing  more 'was  Wanting  to  draw 
from  US  the  greatest  sacriliees  ;  ye  did  not,  indeed,  pervonaJIy  in. 
ierpose  in  time,  aa  we  niight  JMre  .doqe.;  bat  waste  or  Uttie  and 
waste  of  mono^  go  hand  in  hand ;  we  delayed  till  neitlter  iMti  tiot 
money  wore  «f  sprrice,  and  tfcpn  we  stnt  botii:  it  wu  in  Tain, 
that  we  saw  DO  ifltnition  on  tbie  part  of  ttpain  to  nendit'b  cunstitot  Jou 
for  the  engagement:  ourpractfee,  as  thehenleiirof  natimii,  hod  lain 
altogether  tn  the  flattery  of  dn^Ms,  uid  England  was  destined,  to 
'the  last  moment  of  Pittism,  to  be  (he  Bovetel||n  qaack  of  Europe, 
Who  cared  i^l  sorts  of  rotten  cottstibrtlons  ^wiitti  ti  gilded  pill. 

At  length,  that  BO  devii:e  might  be  wanting  to  mortify  burBelveg, 
devoted  as  we  ^ere'  to  adverslfy  a»d  resolved  to  tcave  no  pemt  0/ 
Europe  iiiManctific^  by  our  intttyr^oma,  We,fiH|Bd  tlutt  vre  had  over, 
look;^,  alt'  this  time,  a  ciarming  spot  of  gnnmd  close  try  m,  called  " 
^alcheren,  aplace  that  seemed  made  for  every  disaster' deprecate^ 
in  the  Litany,  eTcepit  **  tuddeH  it»ti."  Thither  then,  in  order  t^ 
m^kewhat  la  called  a  diversion  in  favonr  of  Aostria,  andf  ait  thb 
moment  that  Bonaparte  had  again  imltten  her  to  the  dust,  we  seitt 
JDnr  destined  troops,  as  if  they  had  been  so  maiy  ^ond«niD«d 
wretches,  who  haA  forfeited  the  n»me  of  soldier.  Ific  great  object^ 
indeed,  vristoiailup  tiie  Scheldt 'to  Antwerp,  r«lace  that  pface^ 
fleize'the  Freheh  ihi^a  tljere,  an^  Uoek  np'tiie  nivrgMiiin ;  and  al 
Holladd,  of  eeurM,  wU  to  fol)aw,  for  it  wa«  w«)l  ktown  upon 
the  most  iuidonbteauithorlty,tkat't1)e  Dotchvuitednothii^  but  a 
few'  of  tb^rtqwuonflre  and  their  countrymen  put  to  tb4  ayojd. 
in  order  to  bit  into  onr  arms.  However,  it  wa<  very  odd— it  was 
very  remarkafale~^lt  wu  qnite  ^  toKtrary  to  the  espectntions  of 
liliidstcni^^'  kntVhether  fivii  delayj  or  hnpiovidence,  or  the  pur« 
waywardneM  of  the  Dutch,  notbing  of  this  wu  effected.  The 
whole'  amount  of  an  expedition,  jwliich  will  cost  ta  many  millions^ 
Wid  which  call ed  all  England,  uitwere,  upon  the  aliffii  to  witness  it's 
'departure,  wa*  the  eaptun  of  a  deadly  swamp  and  the  loss  of  10,000 
vm — 19,000  naif  pM  vaaqwlwd  in  aB'taonour^l^  field^  not  cut 
»4  down 
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'  down  In  dMpetate  figM,  and  mingling  Mood  wi  til  a  l-Knconxii  «DfBi}^ 
but  wutiog  «WAy  in  loathionie  feven,  and  rotting  before-  e^h 
Others'  faces  into  the  grave.  Aii  excnse  for  the  enpedition  itself 
was  readily  found  by  thefriends  of  Ministers  in  th«  old  plea,  that 
**  no  men  oau  prophecy :"  but  in  behaif  of  the  delay,  the  most 
■tardy  of  their  defenders  found  tbemselres  at  a  lost.  Tbe  truth  Ea, 
that  the  M^isters  had  committed  a  gross  error,  aod  their  raoity, 
rather  than  acknowledge  tt,  cared  for  no  possible  Mcriiiccf.  Yet 
vhen  the  citiiens,  by  a  remarkable  exertion,  contrived  to  approach 
bis  Majesty  with  an  Addres«  in  censure  of  the  expedition,  th^  were 
desired  to  wait  foftbe  opinion  of  PurliametU.  At  the  prescntatiiw 
of  this  Afldrcfls  the  imemoriaihing  Harl  of  Chatham  formed  a  conspi> 
cuons  object  in  the  court  group,  as  Sir  Arthur  Wetlesley  had  done  at 
the  Address  gainst  the  Qntra  Convention.  Th^se  are  feelings  of  the 
true  Walpole  complexion,  and  woold  do  honour  to  any  age  of  prti- 
fligate  indifference.  The  people  (fid  wait,  with  exemplary  patience^ 
and  by  way  of  relief  both  to  them  wid  their  rulers,  were  treated 
with  th*t  most  farcical  of  all  farces,  tKe  Jubilee — at  the  rery  nun* 
of  which  the  countrymen  of  the  Edwards  and  Elizabeths  ought  to 
bluh.  After  eating  beef  in  honour  of  the  King,  while  Uieir  do. 
feoden  were  dying  by  tkonsands,  this  thinking  people  went  to  sleep 
•gain.  The  Parliunent  met  upon  the  WiJcheren  qnestien ;  th* 
Foxitei  rallied  with  all  their  nerves,  Sir  Francis  Bardett  spoke 
truth,  and  Mr,  Whitbread  spoke  daggers ;  but  Parliament  was^ 
what  it  is,  and  the  Ministers  triomphMl. — UoweTer,  the  espediU<m 
was  productive  of  one  good.     When  the  eyes  of  weak  or  waverini; 

'  person*  were  once  opened,  the  past  evils  <rf  the  system  natnnl  >y  struck 
ibemwith  their  forcible  likeness  to  the  present,  and  this  circumstance 
combining  with  the  manifest  deterioration  of  the  Pitt  school  ia 
.point  of  talatts  and  ImportaBce,  contributed  not  a  liUle  to  gain 
nomeroas  proselytes,— I  do  not  say  to  the  Opposition  ca&sc — >or  to 
■ay  other  party  cause — bat  to  the  lki»king  came.  If  the  old  sya. 
iem  is  to  be  destroyed  hy  any  thing  besides  naticmal  bankruptcy^ 
its  own  absurdities  will  be  tiie  death-of  it.  Yet  one  would  mp^ 
|>0H  that  there  had  already  be«t  a  tuficioit  aamber  of  tragi, 
comedies  performed  by  tlie  govemiAeBt  to  bring  aU  the  chaiac. 
teristic  feeling  of  the  comitry  into  play  j  and  posterity^  when  it 
nms  throagh  the  list  of  onr  Aoti-GallicBD  follies,  will  be  at  ■« 
loss  what  tft  think  not  only  of  our  philosophic  celebrity,  but  of 
tiiat  genuine  taate  for  humour  which  formerly  dlstingnished  ns. 
If  fixing  oar  pr^isdices  and  attmlion  to  one  point,  in  makiii{ 

,  war  and  nothing  but  war  the  interest  of  the  ^e,  and  in  endea* 
Touring  to  render  money  a  substitute  power  for  mind,  it  was  per- 
fectly becoming  in  the  old  system  to  repress  by  neglect  the  Intellect 
tnat  characterof  the  nation.  Mr.  Rtt  manifested  a  contempt  far 
tiw  Ubei^  arts,  quite  conaittait  wili  hit  iiDtiom  of  greatness  ^ft^ 

•f 
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«f  gorentment,  but  reiy  nnfortuBate  for  hU  hopM  of  glprf.  Tlw 
tiste  of  his  poUtic«l  Admirers  kept  pace  with  his  own;  aod  it,i>a 
fact  as  mortifying  as  singular  to  report  of  la  Englisti  pa^rty,  that 
fram  the  beginning  of  his  administration  to  the  present  moment^  bo 
work  of  talent  has  been  writt^i  to  support  his  school.  If  Mb 
Cobbett  is  to  be  excepted,  that  writer  himsdf  would  tell  70a  that 
the  worst  things  he  ever  wrote  were  during  his  Pittite  <^inions. 
The  only  sprig  even  of  bastard  laurel  that  could  be  disceroed  oyer 
the  waste  of  thorns,  was  the  burlesque  cultivated  by  Mr.  Canning 
snd  his  friends,  in  the  Anti-Jacobin  Paper,  when  levf^utiouarf 
ibaurdity  fumished  an  excellent  field  for  ridicule ;  but  the  ridicule 
was  continued  unluckily  when  the  cause  had  ceasei],  wtd  becama 
ridiculous  in  itstum  when  France  ttad  become  too  serious  and . too 
great  ui  object  for  any  thing  but  serious  and  great  iitUck,  Yet 
eren  this  solitary  shoot  of  taste  was  not  above  the  cuuisioa  mark 
of  a  pleasant  classicality — commendable  enough  as  a  contrut  to 
tbe  gmeral  duini^ss  of  the  party,  but  absolutely  nothtag  as  to. 
exhibition  of  party  talent.  The  other  periodical  writiugs.  on  thv 
ssme  side,  the  pamphlets,  the  poems,  and  the  pleasantries,  were  at 
most  unadulteiate  common-place,  and  yielded  to  the  QppoGi,lion 
publications  without  any  struggle  but  that  of  abus<>,  Since  Mt> 
Pitt's  death  they  have  degenerated  as  gradually  as  th<;ir  Ofqionents 
have  obtained  celebrity  ;  the  most  literary  delcnders  of  tije  Mini- 
stry cannot  bear  competition  with  the  plain  pilh  of  Mr,  Coljbvtt 
or  the  philosophy  of  the  bMinburgh  Review :  in  the  new^iapen, 
where  you  formerly  looked  iu  vain  fur  common  sense,  you  now 
look  in  vain  for  common  grammar  ;  and  the  Chuirmaa  of  the  Com«- 
siittce  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  author  of  the  very  worst  pum* 
phlet  that  has  been  written  in  favour  of  the  courtiers.  It  is  obf. 
sctrable  indeed,  in  every  department  of  literature^  how  decidedly 
the  literary  chiefs  are  in  opposition  to  Ihe  existing  system:  Mr. 
Canning  may  have  a  taste,  and  Mr.  Croker  may  have  a  t^ste,  but 
the  best  acknowledged  wits,  poets,  and  philosophers,  are  ranged 
on  the  other  side.  There  is  such  a  feeling  of  this  truth,  aad  of  its 
first  causes,  that  it  has  been  frequently  doubted  whether  the  Ministry  • 
could  really  procure  for  themselves  a  sound  writer  who  had  any 
Kgard  for  reputation  and  philosophical  spirit.  However,  thej 
really  put  op  with  such  iutolerable  scribblers,  that  one  may  doubt 
whether  they  do  not  prefer  a  meagre  servility  and  &  shuffiwg  mode 
of  writing  to  any  kijid  of  inquiring  spirit.  The  only  thing  that 
could  defend  them  with  a  shew  of  credit,  would  be  wit ;  but  a> 
they  have  none  of  this  on  their  side^  a.  calm  argumentative  g^le 
would  be  no  substitute :  their  measures  watit.cooceabneni,  and  ar-. 
giUBent  would  foe  uothing  font  betrayal.  The  party  writers  of  a 
former  age  never  experienced  a  tie  like  this — a  tie  to  absolute  dnl. 
Best  and  dull  trickery ;  they  were  ^laid  to  write  without  some 
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10  tbB  reflector. 

■Imw  fflf.  ttitatKBi  >«atoiiiag  l>«fore  mch  men  as  Oxford,  Soropn. 
«Bd  Bolingbroke,  and  the  worst  politicB  at  that  time  were  employ- 
ad  upon  certain  broad  principles  vhich  challenged  argument ;  but 
the  wortble»Eiiesg  of  tlie  present  system,  which  has  beeome  a  mert 
4Mr  -against  experience,  produces  a  Eorresponding  worHih-ssness  in 
every  Hing  that  Would  support  jt ;  and  where  jou  formfrlj;  courted 
jadgment,  yoa  have  now  only  to  deprecate  it :  the  ministerial 
•cribbler  protests  against  all  counter  opinion  and  scrutiny,  is  vety 
jnsipid  attd  very  slavish,  predicts  the  downfal  of  Napoleon  once  a 
Qimitli,  calls  reform  rev^otion,  and  corruption  the  constitution', 
and  he  hap  done  his  work, 

Philoiophy,  of  every  kind,  was  out  of  the  «phere  i^f  tiuch  a  sys. 
-^em.  The  minds  of  our  ruling  politician!,  iixed  both  by  interest  anj  . 
capacity  tD  one  petty  orbit,  Which  is  nothing  but  a  masquerade  at 
^ourt-intrigue  and  shifting  interest,  are  unable  to  look  out  upon  tbQ 
-general  wQrld  with  enlarged  eyes  or  even  to  take  advantages  of  those 
Mho  can.  Even  their  personal  jealousy  of  Bonaparte^  who  wet) 
knows  Jiow  the  ambition  of  a  conqueror  !s  to  be  adfancrd  and  the 
memory  to  be  glossed  over,  cannot  inspire  them  with  any  thing 
like  lil]eral  patronage  ;  and  it  was  understood,  that  onr  celebrated 
■chemist  Mr.  Davy  was  regarded  with  an  evil  eye  for  accepting  the 
priie  adjudged  to.  him  by  the  Institute  at  I'aris.  Yet  Great 
Britain,  upder  its  peculiar  form  of  Government,  ought  to  be  the 
first  nation  at  all  times  for  the  encouragement  of  sound  inquiry. 
.The  French  ipay  philosophize  as  far  as  philosophy  assists  or  does 
'  jBOt  oppose  the  extension  of  their  master's  influence,  but  ii'o  farl 
Ith^f .  Whatever  is  repressed  in  France  is  represspd  by  hopeless 
alavery;  but  tiie  same  repressioa  in  Kngland  acts  \>y  delusion. 
■Prejtt^ce  Hnited  with  alantt  first  unhinged  the  philosophy  of  this 
country,  and  c^rrnption  gave  it  a  blow  from  which  it  has  not  since 
^covered. 

It  vw  opt  to  be  expected,  and  in  the  main  perhaps,  would  have 
jdone  us  no  service,  tlut  such  a  system  should  have  the  ornament  of 
my  liberal  patronage  whatever.  The  arts,  which  are  t6e  inspiring 
(races  of  a  good  Government,  have  also  been  too  often  the  iiaefiA 
glosses  of  a  bad  one  ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  of  all  politicians  wh6 
tiave  had  designs  upon  their  country,  mechuiictd  aiiid  short  sighted 
only  have  neglected  them.  1  have  heard  from  a  gr^t  painter  noW' 
living,  that  Mr.  Pitt  a  little  before  his  death' expi«ssed'his  wilUng- 
oe»s  to  recommend  an  effectual  public  assistance  to  the  Fine  Arts  ; 
luit  tUs  was  evidently  a  couitiefs  promise,  contradicted  by  twenty 
years'  obstinate  neglect  of  all  polite  patronage.  His  disciples, 
Ibongh  one  of  them  is  ambitions  of  being  thought  a  connobsetir  }  j 
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fctve  never  dpne  atij  thbg  of  th«  kind  ;  and  whai  is  WTy  droU, 
thfir  defenders  will  tell  yon,  that  tiich  a  patronage  would  iacraue 
idle  public  burden).  Oh  tliis  tendeniMs  for  the  public  burdens ! 
One  year's  ulary  of  one  ainecure  ptacemaB  would  advaacen 
great  mtipnal  omameut,  and  we  a^e  deiired  to  thiak  of  tlw  puUic 
burdens  !  The  Fine  Arts  are  told  they  cannot  be  afforded,  whihi  at 
the  very  minute  tiiousands  are  thrown  over  the  precipices  of  Spain, 
hundreds  of  thousands  are  wasted  on  greedy  placemrai,  and  niUioH 
are  sunk  in  the  ditches  of  Walcheren !  'lliere  is  at  present  much 
promise  of  ezc«llaice  in  the  stndeiita  tif  historical  painting,  bat 
they  find  little  encouragement  in  the  forttmes  of  their  foreninnCTs; 
U)d  the  Fine  Arts,  bo  long  patronised  by  a  name  and  rewarded  by 
a  nothing,  look  in  vain  for  some  great  man,  fit  to  be  the  Minister 
of  a  great  nation. 

Whta  you  mention  all  these  marks  of  petty  gorerupoit,  tliii 
contempt  both  of  Bolid  and  ornamental  policy,  you  are  told  to 
be  quiet  and  to  beware  how  you  shew  yonneU  the  enemy  of  social 
order.  Arts  may  be  despised,  philosophy-  may  be  despised,  ex- 
perience  may  be  despjred,  the  very  name  of  patriotism  nay  be 
despised  ;  still  the  Ministers  do  all  that  tbey  can ;  Ibey  help  to 
ruin  their  allies  and  to  advance  their  enemit's ;  they  put  Uieir 
piaster  in  the  back  ground;  mortify  and  obstruct  the  irish  leit 
tbey  should  fight  too  well  against  Bonaparte;  defy  the  lawt 
and  the  public,  but  at  die  same  time  bring  actions  againit  n«toi. 
p^ers  ;  make  apoint  of  defending  corruption,  as  they  would  thnr 
heart's  core,  whenever  It  Is  attacked ;  waste  the  public  money  and 
blood  with  a  profusion  that  astonishes  even  the  other  Httites  ; 
fight  each  other  with  pistols  ;  neglect  all  that  is  great  in  rulers,  and 
display  all  that  is  little  in  men  ;  and  finally,  ought  to  be  revertaiced. 
If  you  still  persist  in  objecting  to  so  beautiful  a  combination,  no. 
thing  remains  for  your  antagonist  but  to  tarn  the  tables  upon  yon, 
and  accuse  you  and  your  friends  as  the  authors  of  all  tbe  nuierict 
attributed  to  Government,  To  deprecate  a  gross  error  or  national 
misfortune,  is  to  bring  on  universal  despond^icy ;  to  call  for  redrets 
is  to  create  nniver^  discontent.  If  yon  dojibt  the  advantages  of  & 
new  alliance,  you  are  working  directly  for  Bonaparte,  and  sowing- 
doubt  alt  over  tlie  Continent ;  nay,  I  have  seen  the  chain  of  cause 
and  ^ect  carried  on  with  snch  brilliant  continuity  in  this  way,  that 
the  repulse  of  an  Ansfiian  squadron  might  have  been  traced  up  to 


^liihed  hj  indivlduali  for  Ibe  eocaura£emep(  of  Natioml  Arl.  llilillre* 
naiw  Id  be  piplabied  b;  rbli  Intilulloa,  »h;  il  would  n*i  admit  l«  tlui 
Hiinu;il  exhlbltioii  » 'mcrilariani  plclai^  by  a  .vnOHg  arlbt,' ciinfcttcdfj  ID- 
.  fftiat  la  ibe  gaaetBlUy  uf  Ihe  wnrkt  e.xhibUcd,  at  (tc  (uwn  has  lipce  irtv 
■nd  )ira*DiiKTd,  uBd  Ike  mjvWriiHii  eiclaiiafi  of  vfaicb,  in  Ike  sbfrim  ef 
■II  otbtT  ilnHibU  (ia^Bctare,  baa  Mllsrto  been  allributed  lo  tU  iiiliJeM^Z^ 
PrtKulatlaw  of  the  Bill  *f  JHfltti  It  tnuian  »itd  Marg. 
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,Ae  pen  «rf  «n  oppoBitlonist,  the  Imbecility  of  Go*eriiniPiit  to  th« 
^jNiuBtickiag  vitchcraft  of  a.  refonnist,  ftnd  the  ascendancy  of  th« 
.  French  Emperor  to  the  nuligtiaat  conjanctioa  of  Cbbbett  and 
.Wwdle,  In  short,  you  cannot  endearour  to  throw  a  little  light 
on  surrouidiiig  objects  bat  yoa  are  infiaming  the  most  remote  diG< 
^ters,  and  remind  lone  of  Hogarth's  picture  of  lAd  perspective, 
.where  he  represents  a  person  holding  a  candle  out  of  window  and 
setting  fire  to  a  mut'e  head  on  a  distant  mountain.   . 

Every  thing  calls  upon  the  nation  to  grow  wiserj  pftrticnlarfrf 
tlmt  Tery  self.interest,  in  the  blind  purauit  of  whkfa  we  have  n>n 
.etnpefying  our  head*  against  so.maay.gtunbliDg  blocks.  Shall  wO 
hate  paid  so  much  for  misfortune,  and  get  nothipg  by  it  after  all  i 
-We  haie  fought  with  money,  with  intrigue,  with  alliances,  with 
obstinacy :  our  passions  have  increased  in  the  exact  ratio  in  which 
lovr  prospects  hav^  decreased ;  and  what  haye  tre  gained  tt  last  ? 
>What  do  we  see,  abroad  or  at  home,  when  we  look  down  from 
,tiiat  mountain  of  blunders,  wiuch  a  latish  ignorance  has  be(^ 
-twenty  years  in  constructing  i  Abroad,  pur  money  has  vanished, 
~our  intrigues  have  served  no  purpose  but  to  give  eur  eyenght  k 
ifaise  medium,  our  alliances  hate  been  swept  away  by  the  first  gust, 
the  continent  has  receded  from  under,  erery  step  we  attempted  to 
■Met  on  it,  in  a  word,  France  has  become  it's  undisputed  mistress^ 
«nd  a  little  lieutenant  of  engineers,  whowwe  have  iii  v^n  assaulted 
-with  all  kinds  of  abusive  names,  has  got  a  diaded  Cor  every  day  in 
'tiie  week,  and  merries  into  the  first  house  iu  Europe,  At  home, 
m  see  the  constitution  cmmbling  by  little  and  little  before  the 
Jii^en  of  a  corruption,  which  is  the  greater  reproach. to  lu,  inaa^ 
jnuch  as  it  is  nothing  hut  imbecility  embodied :  some  «f  its  advo> 
.cates,  who  would  no  louger  get  their  fees  were  we  to  be  in  good 
health,  tell  us  that  reform  can  do  us  no  service  ;  and  other?,  witfi 
^qnal  modesty,  assune  os  it  is  too  late.  All  this  we  bear  with  a  pal 
itience  more  than  Christian,  aiid  like  the  apostle."  die  daily"  that 
Bthers  may  live.  In  vain  we  look  for  the  money  which  has  va* 
wished  abroad?  it  has  deserved  us  likea faithless  «itt,  and  left  no. 
thing  but  a  worthless  paperun  excuse.  The  taxes,  fune  outgrown 
the  ratio  calculated  for  them  by  their  gloomiest  .anticipators  ;  the 
tenth  of  every  man's  income  is  taken  from  him,  in  a  way  and  for 
purposes,  which  neither  console  him  for  the  loss^  nor  iasare 
him  a^^nst  a  greater ;  and  men  must  be  blind  who  do  not  see  tho 
ai^roach  of  that  state  of  things,  which  has  been  propheciedby  all 
our  phiiosephical  calculators  *,  imd  which  though  it  must  not  <^ 

necessity 

•  Htar  Mr.  Huh  I  ia  parlicalar,  whowai  certainly  no  cBlbuiiwIic  alnrnt* 
iat.  Inrmdiits  Ihe  taWamiaf  ponagr,  •neiialminl  readjr  to  look  upaad  fancy, 
ilH  philujuphet  >lBDdHig  before  ui,  jail  returned  from  dne  of  our  BasBrc  dci 
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MGenitf  ntin  the  conntiyj  will  inUUbly,  nnlen  ire  ip^f  n  ttroag 
repairing  band,  bring  down  tbe  gorgeooi,  Uunbitmtia)  edlflq»  of 

hairs  in  ihc  Hum  uf  Cnmmoiu. — "  1  bimm  cimfeif,"  n;i  te  In  hii  Ewajr 
on  Putitic  Crnlit,  "  thai  Ibere  ii  a  ilranfe  iuplnnirH>  from  lon^  cMtaM, 
rrecprd  inio  all  ranks  of  men,  will)  reg>rd  to  public  debit,  ml  nolilKwbW 
diiinnm  vehemrnlly  coDplaiii  of  wllh  regard  to  iheir  religiout  doclrin^ 
ffe  all  own,  Ihat  the  aiiMt  SBn|iiine  imagination  cannol  hope  eilher  ihaL  Ihii,. 
Dranj  fulnre  minitlry,  will  be  posgeased  of  iucli  rigid  and  steadj  frugalUy, 
■s  In  make  a  cnn;idcrable  proghesg  in  the  payment  oF  our  debis  g  or  Ihat  iho, 
■itnaliou  of  foreign  alTairi  will,  for  any  long  liind,  allow  Ihem  leisore  and 
trsnqnillily  far  incli  an  undertaking.  WIihi  then  is  to  became  of  hi  1  Wert 
w«eier  ao  gned  Chrlitiang,  and  ever  >a  realgncd  tn  Frovidencr,  Ihii,  nte- 
tbinki,  were  a  curlnui  qufttinn  even  comidcred  ns  a  ipeculatfvc  one,  aii4 
whul  it  mlKhl  nnl  he  Hlliigelher  impossible  lo  form  some  coiyeFiural  saluiioii 
•f.  The  events  here  will  depend  Utile  npon  the  conlingenciei  of  baltles,  oe-, 
lariBliom,  tnlrlgties,  and  Rtcllons.  There  leems  lo  be  a  oaturat  pr'iKreu  of: 
things,  Hhtcli  may  guide  our  reasoning.  Ai  il  would  hare  re^ulre4  but  •> 
aoderalc  share  of  prudence,  when  we  first  began  this  praelice  of  morlgaf  jdk,. 
In  have  forelnld,  from  I  be  nature  of  men  and  of  minitlers,  Ihal  Ihiujia  would 
necessarily  be  tarried  lo  (he  length  we  see  j  lo  now,  thai  they  have  at  laM 
happily  rearhed  it,  it  may  not  he  dllGcult  In  guesi  al  the  canieqDeqcei.  It 
Buiit,  indeed,  be  one  of  these  two  events)  eiiher  the  nution  mutl  deslrvf . 
publle  rredil,  or  public  credit  will  destroy  the  nation.  Ii  h  impossible  (bat; 
they  can  both  subsist,  after  the  manner  ibey  have  bithertn  been  aaaa^td,  is 
Ihh,  ns  wcIIhs  in  some  other  countries. 

"  There  was,  Indeed,  a  scheme  for  (be  payment  of  ode  debts,  wbich  wm 
proposed  by  an  eicHlent  cillien,  Mr.  Hulebinson,  above  thirty  years  atta,. 
ndvthich  was  much  approved  of  by  some  man  of  sense,  bill  neverfwai  Ijkcljr, 
to  lake  effect.  He  asierled,  tbai  there  was  n  fallacy  in  imag ioing  that  tfie 
IHiblic  oiTcd  Ibis  debt)  for  that  really  every  individual  owed  a  propartEonat^ 
share  of  il,  aad  paid.  In  bis  taies,  a  proportional  share  uf  the  tnleresl,  be-, 
side  the  eipance  of  levying  theie  taxes.  Had  we  not  belter,  then,  says  be^t 
make  a  dislrlbntion  of  the  debt  amoi^  oanelves,  and  eacb  of  us  conldbvt^M 
HB  uiiable  to  bis  properly,  and  by  ihal  means  discbarge  at  once  all  wif; 
fbRds  and  public  mortgages  ?  He  seems  not  In  have  considered,  Ibal  tbe  la-i 
borisus  poor  pay  a  considerable  part  of  tbe  taxes  by  their  annual  consump-, 
(looa,  thougb  Ihey  could  not  advance,  at  once,  a  propotliooal  part  uf  th» 
Mn  required.  Not  la  mention,  thai  properly  in  money  ftnd  slock  in  tNuUi 
nl|bt  easily  be  concealed  or  dlBj:uised  ;  and  Ihat  visible  properly  in  lan^, 
and  honses  nonld  really  at  last  answer  for  the  whole :  an  iaequallly  aod, 
(ipprKiioa  whicb  never  would  be  submitted  tn.  Bui  Ibough  this  priy'ect 
it  not  likely  to  lake  place,  II  is  not  altogether  improbable,  that  when  Ibo. 
■atiDo  becames  heartily  sick  of  their  debIs,  and  is  cruelly  pppreite^  by% 
MMi,iODie  daring  pnijeclor  may  arise  wiib  tlsionary  schemes  fur  Ihcir^is-. 
charge.  Add  ai  public  credit  will  begin,  by  thai  time,  to  be  a  li|tl«  fcailn 
the  least'  touch  will  desiray  11,  as  happened  in  France  during  the  r^encj'  i> 
and  in  IhU  mamier  It  will  die  of  the  doctor. 

'  "  But  it  is  more  probable,  Ihat  the  breach  of  national  faith  will  batbr  ne-. 
oesrarycflircl  uf  wars,  defeats,  misfortuneE,  and  public  calafiiilie*,  v  cvc» 
perhaps  of  victories  and  conquests.  I  must  coufeis,  when  I. see  princcaianil 
■talei  Hjhiing  and  quu^relllag  amidal  their  debts,  fundi,  aad  public  raocl. 
coses,  it  always  biings  to  my  mind  a  match  of  cadgel-playlpg  fpughl  in  ti 
Cliliia  ihap.  How  cnn  it  \ie  expected,  that  sovereigos  will  spare  a  species 
•f  yrtptriy,  nhUh  is  periiicioua  la  tbewelvci  and  to  tb«  public,  when  iltey 

have 
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pvUitcrcdit  utdbsiy  tkousondi  in  it>  ruins.  Wbm  Pore  mtJe 
liii  ^^ottrapbe  to 

Bint  pafft  ctedil,  lost  and  bnl  lapplj', 
TbU  Blue*  ci>rru|iliuD  lighter  Hiac<  toBjl 

ne 

bsVe' tn  llltle  compns^ion  nn  livrj  and  properties  Ihnt  are  useful  to  bath  ?  ' 
Lei  the  IhM  coaw  (and  larel;  it  will  came)  nli«Dihe  new  fundi,  created  fnr 
tlie  etlgenciei  of  the  year,  are  not  tubacribed  tn,  iind  raise  not  <he  money 
pntjecied.  Supptwe,  either  that  the  caih  of  the  naiion  la  cihausled  t  nr  that 
our  failb,  which  has  httherlo  been  so  ample,  hegtni  Ip  fail  h,  Suppose,  that, 
lb  this  dlsti^si,  the  nation  is  threatened  with  an  invasion  |.  a  tebellliio  is  sus- 
jkcted  or  broken  out  at  home  i  a  squadron  cnnnot  he  equipped  for  want  of 
jnifj  Ticlsal],  or  repairs  i  or  eirn  a  forrisn  subtiiiy  cannot  be  advanced. 
What  Host  a  prioce  or  nloisler  do  in  such  an  emerECDce  1  The  right  of  lelf- 
Itrr«ertnt)on  is  ocnllenable  Jn  every  Individuul,  much  more  jn  eiery  comuiu. 
■rity  ;  and  the  fi>IIy  nf  our  slateainen  mosl  then  be  greater  tbao  the  fnll;  of 
those  who  first  contracted 'debt,  or,  what  Ii  more,  than  that  of  those  wh« 
trnitrd  orcontiilue  to  trust  lhl>  security,  if  these  ttalesmcn  haie  the  means  nf 
Mfeij  ill  their  hands,  and  do  not  employ'  Iheni.  The  funds,  created  and 
*Brt|^'ed,  will  by  thiit  lime  hVing  in  a  large  yearly  reienue,  suflkient  for 
die  defence  nod  security'  of  the  naiJon ;  money  is  perhaps  lying  in  the  ei- 
dhequer  ready  fi'ir  fi:r  discharge  of  [he  quarterly  inlerett :  necessity  calli, 
fear  urges,  reason  eihnrts,  compasainn  alone  exclaims  :  Ibc  money  will  im< 
■hedlntely  he  ieiced  for'the  current  service,  under  the  most  solemn  priitesla- 
tfsns,  peiliapg,  uf  being  immeitiately  replaced  :  but  no  more  )■  requisite. 
The  whole  fabric,  already  loitering,  fblla  lo  the  ground,  and  bucies  Ihou- 
Mndrin  its  rnins.  And  this,  I  tliink,  may  be  called  the  natural  death  of 
public  credit  i  for  in-thii  period  li  lends  as  naiutally  aa  an  aaiinul  body  to 
In  dissolulion  aod  destruclioa. 

'  "  80  ^rent  digws  are  the  generality  of  mnnkiod,  that,  nolivithstaiidin^wch 
■  finlent  shock  lii  public  creitil,  Ob  a  voluntary  bankrujiicy  iofaginad  woiil|l 
oreaslnn,  it  nonld  not  prbbnbly  be  long  ere  credit  would  again  revive  in  as 
ioarithtlig  a  eanriltlon  ns  before.  The  present  King  of  Prance,  during  the 
Inte  war,  borrowed  money  at  a  lower  interest  Ihon  ever  bis  graodfalher  did  * 
Md  as  low  as  the  British  Parliament,  comparing  lire  natural  rate  of  intereai 
hibotit  kia|;dBms.  And  though  meu  are  commonly  mare  governed  by  Hhat 
thej  have  seen,  than  by  what  they  fhreaee,  with  whalevcr  certainly  1  yet 
pmnise?,  proleslalinii!i,'fiiir  appearances,  with  the  aflutemeiitB  of'preKnt 
Mceefl,  have  such  jiowerful  induence  ai  few  are  able  to  resist.  Mankind 
tn^  fa  all  ages,  caught  by  the  anme  baits  ■.  the  some  tricks,  played  over  and 
over  again,  still  trepan  ihem.  The  heighti  of  popularity  sod  patriotism  are 
Mill  Ibe  beaten  road  to  puVer  nitd  tyranny  t  flallcry  10  treachery  t  standins 
arnlet  to  arbitrary  govemmeni ;  and  the  glory  of  God  to  the  temporal  iu- 
terest  of  the  clergy.  The  feaf  oF  an  everlasting  destruction  of  credit,  allow- 
hig  It  lobe  nn  evil,  la  aneedleis  bugbear.  A  pmdcnl  man  in  reality  would 
raiher  lend  10  the  public  Immediately  after  we  had  taken  a  spunge  to  o«r 
debts  Ikan  al  pre^nt  t  aa  much  as  an  opulent  knave,  even  though  one  could 
■ot  force  him  (n  pay,  is  a  preferable  debtor  to  nnhoae|t  bankrupt ;  fur  tbe 
hrmer,  h)  order  to  carry  on  business,  may  Bnd  It  his  iolerest  to  discbarge  bii. 
delHS,  where  they  are  not  exorbitant^  the  latter  hai  it  not  in  hU  power. 
Tbe  rewtoalng  of  Tacitus  *,  aa  it  is  eiermlly  true,  ii  very  applicable  tn  oar 
preMMtcaie.  Sei  mlgui  ad  magnitudintm  itnt^derum  Kdarmt:  ttuUitii- 
MM  fttlifM  yccunf'r  narcatafur:   apnd  tapUnttt  caiia  Aattianlur^  qaa 

•  HilT.  lib.  ill.  ,  -     - 
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be  wu  not  twiuv,  thbt  in  half  x  cmtary  after  hb  dmidi,  At  pu- 
me  in  HoBier,  Most  ftpplicAla  to  hia  rich  and  heroic  MBBtrysm^ 
vonld  be  Hector's  complmint  on  &e  mot*  of  Troy ; 

Hpiv  (itv  yap  TlfMttM  nXn  fni^Mrts  a^Sf unrot  - ' 

//iW,  /ifi.  18.  p.  S8g.* 
Id  the  nwan  time,  it  will  do  (u  no  good  to  indulge  in  a  politic^ 
iiHlifference  and  ituntj,  at  all  times  unvortby  of  our'  nation,  but 
leier  io  much  so  as  at  present.  We  may  think  a«  little  at  w« 
can  aboot  politics,  and  go  to  the  theatre  to  hear  the  players  Sow 
rith  alHiut  old  England  and  Britain's  glory  :  but  all  this  will  add 
neither  to  our  safety  nor  our  merits.     We  have  obtained  no  one 

Hi^ui  dari  nrqve  accepi  salea  repubUca,  poteranl.  The  public  is  n  ricrhlor, 
whom  no  nan  cnn  obKgc  In  paj',  Ihe  iinly  rbcck  which  ibr  credilaia  have 
>|ini  bcrt  i>  Ihe  loterMt  ar  iirnervlng  «reilh  t  an  tntrrest  ftbieh  ma;  eaaily 
bt  anrbnlni^Fd  bj>  a  ermi  debt,  and  hjr  a  difficult  and  eitrMiitiitaty  onM-' 
(CDcr,  even  saiiijiniDj  tlial  credit  irretoverablc.  Nal  lu  mrnliiiii,  ihat* 
prnrnl  ncmtiiy  aftta  fiirrei  slates  inio  neotum  wbicb  are,  elilclljr  »(teak- 
ing,  igalnW  iheir  Interest.  ... 

'*TbeseiwoeTeRli,  9ii|i{inKil  absvV,  are  rnUnltnan,  hot  nnt  themn>tcnta< 
nilMi.  Tbuoianda  are  (hereby  ■acri6ced  in  the  MLfely  of  milllom :  bul  we 
■r«nnl  wilbnul  diiogrr,  thai  Itie  cniilraTy  event  mav  take  placr,  iigd  Ihst 
■illlwu  may  be  iacrifired  for  ever  lo  Ihe  tcrapurary  tarely  o(  ihuutnni^. 
Oar  |Hi|)U)nr  Ksvemnienl,  pcrbapt,  will  render  il  difficult  wt  dangemm  for  a 
nloiiilrr  la  venture  on  to  ifcperate  on  eipadienl  as  tltnt  of  a  TulunUry  tuuik- 
nptcy  :  DBd  Ibnugh  llie  Hume  of  Lntda  be  atlngelher  C(uDp*fiid  of  iirnprtf-. 
Ion  uf  Innd,  and  the  Iloutc  of  ComDions  chiefly  t  and  rtinKquenlly  neither  nt 
Ibrid  con  be  sa|>[>osFd  in  hate  ^reat  properly  in  the  funds ;  yet  Ihe  cvnner- 
(ien  of  the  ipeinbeft  may  he  so  fjtax,  with  the  proprieinrs,  as  tn  render 
llieai  aure  lenacions  nf'pnhllc  fuUh,  IhuTi  prudence,  policy,  or  evenjuslire. 
■irictly  ipenklng,  reqalm  ;  and  perhaps  Ion,  our  fiirrign  euctnin  may  he  an 
pnliiicas  tn  discover,  thai  miriafcty  lies  in  despair,  and  may  nnl,  iberefure, 
■liii*  the  danger,  ni>en  and  barefaced,  till  il  he  inevitable.  The  bal&nce  of 
power  in  Europe,  our  gralidfathers,  onr  father*,  nnd  we,  have  all  deemed 
Ma  unrqnal  (•  be  pretcrved  without  uur  eltenlion  and  aiislManee  :  bilt  oer 
ikildren,  weary  of  the  stnig|:le,  and  fellered  with  iucumhrnnces,  may  tit 
dnVD  secure,  aad  see  Iheir  neighboori  oppressed  and  conquered  i  lUI,  at  tasi, 
ttley  ibemtelTes  and  Ihcir  creditor)  lie  boih  al  Ihe  mrrcj'  nf  Ihe  conqueror  : 
aad  tbli  nay  pn>|ierly  enaugli  be  deuaminaied  the  viuleuL  death  uf  our  piib- 
Jk  credit, 

"  These  wem  lo  be  the  events  which  are  not  very  rectote.  and  which  rea- 
l*n  forneei  as  clearly  almost  as  sbe  cnn  do  any  Ibing  thai  lies  in  tbe  wuinb  of 
<'me.  And  iboayh  the  anrlenti  maintulned,  that,  in  order  In  reacb  tbe  gift 
•f  prsphecy,  a  certain  divine  fury  or  roadness  was  requisite,  one  may  saf<:ly 
affirn,  ihat,  in  order  lo  deliver  tucb  prophecies  as  these,  no  more  is  arrriinfjr 
than  merely  te  be  ia  ooe's  seatei,  free  from  the  iaiarace  of  popular  madueu 

*  CawiiA  hasdetintyed  thcarlsioKlerect  »r  Ikese  liars,  aad  readered 
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ead  of  ^  lifh^eat  'a«d  blifodlMt  wan  vmged  In  modsm  Eun^, 
tint  OQ  Ibe  DoDtrttty  have  been  Tednced  to  tbc  state  of  a  spectator- 
in  a  comer,  while  the  encniy'rlTluiBpbi  jhub  t^  ;  and  nothing  tv 
mahiB  for  us^^  U>  look  at  home,  vul  t9  turn  again,  in  refreshing 
repose,  to  those  iatdtectnal  Mndiei  aw)  tbote  refonns  in  cor  estab- 
lishment, which  tholl  prefMre  ns  for  our  own  triumphs  in  retnm — 
the  triamphs  of  philosoptqr  and  a  wim  freedom.  In  ibort,  wc 
most,  'iv  ereiy  tiling  that  l»  pMiiMe,  kegiq  o¥er  again — not  to 
fight,  or  to  intrigue,  or  to  pursue  a  thoughtless  straggle — bnt  to 
reform,  to  retrench,  to  restore  fhe  JDst  harmony  between  the  thre* 
dlrisiotiB  of  the  state,  which  have  wandered  out  of  their  parte,  and 
]MdBeed  all  onr  discord, — and,  in  a  word,  to  become  once  morw 
a/'  tMnking"  |)eople.  The  Reformists  ask  nothing  unbecoming 
of  their  rulers,  nothing  unwarrantable  for  the  people.  They  ask 
taij  tke  renovation,  in  letter  and  in  spirit,  of  that  noble  t^onstitti.- 
tiod,  whid)  bas  been  violated  by  an  overgrown  prerogative,  by  an 
ittet^nsible  succession  of  ministers,  and,  above  all,  by  the  parlia~ 
mentary  usurpations  of  a.  set  of  courtiers.  It  is  in  vain  to  telL 
them,  that  ttwir  requests  may  he  influenced  by  wrong  motivese— • 
tise  qnettiiHi  is  not  wbether  their  motives  are  probably  wrong,  bnt 
wheUier  tiielr  requests  are  positlTely  right.  It  is  equally  in  vain 
to  tell  them,  that  Reform  will  do  no  good  ; — the  contrary  has  done 
a  great  deal  of  Iwm ;  and  tbey  have  reason  to  try,  as  well  as  a 
right  to  demand,  what  their  glorious  ancestors  bequeathed  them.  - 
03- 


tbr  irnntlatinn  insoBenibly  mean,   by  removing  the   wrnlh  of  Joie  fiOD  (he 

CWidailoa  aud  ttm  dcslroviug  the  rlimai : 

"  Time  tMt5,  when  in  all  Daiiom  under  heav'n 
Hen  praited  (he  weaKh  «f  Prwoi'i  cil;  Uor'd 
Wi(h  gold  und  bran;  but  all  our  hawcsnow 
Slaod  emtxied  of  ilieir  hidden  (icugrn  fare. 
Jiive  io  his  wraih  bath  icatler'd  ibrmt  oar  wealth 
It  DiBilielled,  and  Pheygia.  bath  a  par( 
Oliiain'd,  and  {lartMKania'i  lovely  Iqiid."   /    .  . 

At.to  tliepaaafe  io  Ur.  Pope,  i(  iselegaat  leae,  bttifoli 


Anr.  IE. 
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Jhn^II. — Tme  REroaMESS:,-  or,  Wrongi  of  Intell«a.-^A  frmg. 
mtiU  of  a  PotMeal  Diatogue.  •: 

UiopiaLoHge,  March  1810.. 

■^  r—^W^  ^r«  then  agreed  that  the  nay  i>hich  bidg  faiteft 

.to  prora  (iSe^ tu^  in  gtemning  the  alarmijig  tarrvnt  which  tbreatedi 
.to  0T«Twhelm  the  lib^ea  of  onr  country,  would  be  to  reform  the 
Cpraraottg  Hoiue  oi  Parliament  1 

Ji.  I  beliere  that  is  our  gener^  sentiment ;  for  my  own  pnt,  I 
hare  no  hope  that  political  salvation  can  be  accomplished  through 
aay  other  meaiu  than  the  regeneratitm  of  that  astembly.  Indeed 
it  is  not  easy  t9  imagine  how  any  man  who  has  heard  and  read 
what  Major  Cartwright,  Mr.  WhiUuead,  and  other  intelligent 
statesmen  and  patriots  have  Mtid  and  wntten  on  the  inbject,  and 
whose  mind  _doe»  not  suffer  under  the  enjoyment  or  hope  of  a  pe&. 
sion  or  a  place,  can  think  othen^ise. 

C.  But  there  is  a  set  of  mw  who  think  otherwise,  and  moL  of 
ability  too,  and  yet  whose  minds  are  not  supposed  to  be  impsired 
hy  their  pr^ent  enjoyments  or  their  future  hopes. 

A.  You  mean  the  Kilinburgh  Reviewers.  With  their  hope* 
and  Mijoyments  we  have  nothing  to  do  : '  but  of  their  reprobation  of 
Mr,  Qobbett's  present  principles*,  I  can  lafely  say  fur  mys^f  that 
1  have  met  with  few  writings  that  have  any  pretension  to  argn. 
meut,  so  hollow  And  sophisticated;  and  how  can  we  think  their 
approbation  sincere  of  the  change  which  they  admit  to  hare  gra. 
dually  t^en  place  in  our  political  constitution,  when  we  consider 
also  what  has  since  proceeded  from  the  same  quarter.?! — It  was 
pertinently  said  of  the  pathetic  language  u  hich  Mr.  Burite,  in  hii 
]ater  writings,  .occasifwally  held  on  constitutional  topics,  .that  he 
pitied  the  pliimage,  but  negkcted  Ihe  wounded  and  suffering  bird; 
Stuffed  and  exhibited  in  a  shew  glass,  it  would  appear  that  thia 
.beautiful -constitution  would  still  have  sufficient  charms  for  these 
iUviewerfr'— if  we  could  here  credit  their  sinceri^.  Yet  even 
herej  the  health  of  their  gennlne  complexion  peers  through  the 
transparent  reil  of  their  political  superstition.  *'  It  is  on  the  spirit 
and  the  inteiligence  of  die  people  themselves,"  say  the  Edlttburgh 
ReTieweTS^,  "  that  their  liberties  must  always  iiitintately  depend. 
The  only  substantial  and  operative  check  to  the  usurpations  of 
rulers,  i&,  in  their  apprehension  of  the  resistance  of  the  people, 
and  their  conviction  that  they  will  detect  the  first  moremeats  to- 
ward oj^reision,  and  combine  to  repel  and  resent  them.  Now  (f 
'  c  there 
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ther»  be  a  parHament,  hawever  chosen  and  bovever  conatltnted, 
ttihieh  eontttint  a  ttifficient  number  and  a  »ujgkieiU  variety  of  per- 
Mfu',  lomake  it  certain  that  every  claa  sod  tn^rj  pBrty  miA* 
oountry  wilt  there  have  an  advocatt  and  expennder  of  ift  vinta 
and  tentimenii;  apA  if  that  parliameot  meet  often,  and  hare  prac- 
tical); full  freedont  of  ipeech,  and  make  it's  discussions  public,  it 
docs  hot  afipear  to  m  that  freedom  can  ever  be  extingaisbed,  or 
tiie  rights  of  tb«  people  very  materially  invaded."  In  SBch  pasi 
•ages  as  this^  the  roseate  hue  of  health  and  vigonr  may  be  ieeog^ 
Bised  thnmgli  the  flimsy  concealment:  and  when  the Reriewers  as- 
sert or  inenlcate,  that  the  late  and  present  parlianents  poasessed, 
atiU  possess,  and  will  perpetuate  these  essential  requisites,  th^ 
cannot  but  know  QtSt  this  is  a  question  not  of  an  absolute  nature, 
bat  o(  degree,  and  where  there  is  little  danger  in  taking  the  afGr. 
native  side,  as  long  as  the  degree  is  not  attempted  to  be  precisely 
Barked,  bat  where  there  might  not  be  e(}ual  s^etyin  the  general 
dHiial  to  which  these  gentlemen  (in  the  ramesbiess  of  argument) 
would  urge  their  opponents. 

fl.  You  hare  blamed  the  Edinbu^h  Reviewew  generally,  for 
fhtir  reprobation  of  Mr.  Cobbett's  prindples  of  reform.  Do  you. 
then  coincide  with  him  in  your  opinion  as  to  the  proprie^  of  those 
fnind[des  J 

A>  No.— I  think  ^is  education  and  subsequent  habits  hare  ted 
him  Into  some  errors,  which  are  probably  uahiteDtionri :  but  as 
his  principles  so  nearly  rt;semb1e  what  I  here  been  tau^t  to  nn^ 
derstand  are  yours,  we  will,  if  yon  please,  attend  to  what  yoa 
nay  have  to  say  on  the  subject,  before  1  state  my  objections. 

B.  Knowing  that  yon  expect  a  frank  declaration  of  my  opinions 
«p«m  this  important  subject,  I  shall  at  once,  and  without  fur^ 
ther  preface,  state  that  we  must  return  to  the  original  principles 
of  the  Constitution  of  Engluid,  by  ridding  onrseiTCS  of  the  nsnr> 
patlons  of  the  Borongh-mongers ;  restoring  to  the  King  his  jnat 
prerogatives ;  and  ordaining  that  freeholders,  householders,  and 
others,  subject  to  direct  taxation  in  support  of  tlie  poor,  th» 
church,  and  the  state,  shall  alone  ezercise  the  right  of  voting  for 
members  to  serve  in  parliament.  The  simple  principle  upon  wfaicbj 
ss  upon  a  jMVot,  the  whole  of  the  subject  of  representation  turns 
—is  this — 'fhat  the  free  subjects  of  this  kingdom  have  a  right  of 
priqjerty  in  their  own  goodi ;  in  other  words,  that  the  people  of 
^^and  cannot  be  legally  and  constitationdly  taxed  without 
tiieir  own  consent.  I  suppose  this  will  not  be  dniied  ;  and  yet  it 
is  equally  indisputable  that  this  principle  is  absolstdy  annifailatecl 
hj  the  present  fteme  of  the  representatjon — i  mean  if  you  credit 
the  allegations  (which  I  believe  few  men  doubt)  contained  in  tbat 
petition  for  reform,  in  whicb  the  petitioners  ofiered  to  prove  at 
the  bar  of  the  Hbose  of  Commons,  that  1A7  penoau  had  the 

power 
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pcnm  of  T^tunuBg  a  mt^foritg  of  it's  inetnb«ra  ;  bo  fliaf  (lie  whole 
pKipet^  of  the  free  lulgects  of  this  kingdom  Is  at  the  diEposal  of 
157  borongh^nangcn ;  or,  in  other  -words,  1 57  borough-mongers 
hare  nsoifwd,  mi  hold  u  private  property,  the  sovereignty  of 
England. 

Ueanwhite,  what  is  th«  condition'  of  the  Ktng,  who,  til)  lus 
prerogatirDiras  encroatHied  upon  at  the  era'df  the  Revolntion, 
possesMd  Ae  power  of  itsoisg  wilts  to  such  places  as  were  judged, 
fram  tone  to  time,  according  to  thar  importance,  most  fit  to  send 
vise  aatl  discreet  persons  to  the  comilion  cfranctl  of  the  natioU  ? 
What  is  the  *tate  and  condition  of  this  elevated  first  Magistrate  t 

He  retains  indeed  the  outward  show — the  pageantry  and  form 

the  speckled  e^.shell— of  royalty,  of  which  the  faction  of  bo- 
roo^mongen  have  secretly  sucked  away  the  vibd  principle.  In. 
stead  of  taking  advantage  of  the  elevation  of  his  sitnation,  where 
the  constitution  had  placed  him,  as  the  eye  of  the  nation,  for  the 
parpDge  of  takug  extensive  views  for  the  advantage  of  the  national 
intetests,  beyaad  the  contracted  horizon  of  ordinary  men,  his 
whole  time  is  employed,  his  whole  skill  directed — not  toward  the 
dnties  of  his  h^h  office,  but  in  trying  to  keep  his  balanci>— in 
indeaTearing  to  conciliate  the  support  of  such  ur  such  a  borongtu 
monger,  in  order  to  obtain  his  permission  to  allow  the  government 
to  go  oa.  In  truth,  the  borough  faction  have  such  power,  that 
he  u  more  like  a  rope-dancer  than  a  King;  as  they  make  it  nepcs. 
saiy  for  him  to  be  perpetually  upon  the  alert  to  balance  himself  oii 
his  slippery  elevation,  whilst  the  utmost  he  can  do  is  to  keep  his 
place,  and  play  off  a  few  occasional  antics.  Such  is  the  state  to  which 
the  King  is  reduced  nnder  the  infloence  of  this  ignominious  system, 
instead  of  having  his  throne  fixed  on  the  rock  of  the  constitutions 
1  need  not  say  that  this  Is  not  the  state  which  the  dignity  of 
1  King  9f  Sbglaitd  reqaSres,  and  the  best  interests  of  his  people 

d<WBd.* 

A.  Certainly  not.  Bat  thoogh  Ae  sitnation  of  a  good  King,  as 
welt  u  that  of  the  country,  might  be  orach  improved  by  a  discreet 
exetdaa  sf  Ae  power  of  wltUiolding  his  writs  from  being  sent 
to  the  portS' of  Gatton,  the  stones  of  Midhurst,  or  the  rubbish  of 
Old  Saauii  erSt  Haiwes,  yet  a  bad  one,  by  the  same  prerogative 
of  widdwldiag,  arhitnriiy  exercised,  might  prevent  the  returns  of 
BendMn  ^m  other  places,  when  it  snited  his  own  views,  or  those 
of  lis  BUBiMen,  so  to  do.  Some  boroughs  rise  in  opulence  from 
Vm  causes,' as  otten  fall  into  decay,  and  if  the  degrees  of  opu. 
laee '  ar  pO|MlatiDn  which  should  entitle  a  place  to  be  represented 
iB-puiiaoiart,  and  the  degree  of  decay  which  should  be  the  signal 
■■.--.  c2  rf 

*  Thne  )ea(lmCDt>  are  taken  frnn  a  report  Ot  Sir  P,  Buide(t'i  iftecb  i 
ikHoMrsf  CMiMMSof  JitdbIS,  IS09. 
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of  disfranchisemeot,  were  lo- be  Lert  to  the  arbitrary  vill  and  pow^r 
of  the  Crown,  or  of  those  who  were  put  in  authority  imder  it, 
how  are  we  secured  from  the  recarrcnce  o(  as  great  «■  rib  as  we  en. 
dure  under  the  present  syitem  i  If  a  Tiberini  were  to  ascend  the 
throne,  he  would  soon  find  a  Sejanus.  We  appear  to  me,  there- 
fare,  to  wont  a  principle,  that  if  it  Sactoated,  ihould  fluctaate 
with  the  necessary  fluctuation  of  things,  not  with  the  whims,  rea. 
son,  or  caprice,  as  the  case  might  happen,  of  an  indivlduat,  or 
even  of  a  chosen  set  <rf  men  ;  we  want  a  principle  of  representa- 
tion (if  I  might  again  quote  a  line  which  has  been  often  quoted  in 
the  course  of  this  enquiry)  which  should  "  grow  with  our  growth, 
and  strengthen  with  our  strength,"  and  should  thus,  in  my  esti. 
motion,  only  adopt  one  that,  might  tarn  out  a  principle  of  mis- 
representation, and  straigtheD  with  our  makness,  or  With  that  of 
a  weak  first  magistrate. 

B.  But  we  muil  take  the  laws  and  Constitution  for  our  guide, 
and  I  have  not  yet  stated  that  I  intend  "  each  county  should  be 
subdivided  according  to  it's  tased  male  populatiwi,  aad  each  sob- 
division  be  required  to  elect  one  represenlative."  • 

A.  Oh,  do  you  so  i  then  what  becomes  of  th^  exerdse  of  that 
power  or  prerogative  which  you  would  throw  into  the  royal 
'  scale  ? — The  Ministry,  to  be  sure,  have  lately  slammed  the  door 
most  insultingly  in  our  faces ;  yet  ''  call  tilings  by  their  right 
names,  brother  B.  and  look  through  the  key  hole  as  long  as  you 
will."  If  a  certain  number  of  taxed  male  inhabitants,  equal  in 
their  rights,  are  to  ^ct  a  representatiTe,  what  becomes  of  the 
prerogative  you  would  allow  or  restore  to  the  King  ?  and  vice  versa. 
The  right  of  sending,  and  the  prerogative  or  light  Of  not  summon- 
ing, cumot  at  the  same  time  belong  to  the  King  and  people,  unless 
yon  mean  a  new  practical  illustration  of  the  "  countercheck  quar- 
relsome."— But,  my  dear  B,,  whence  this  insepar^ility  of  property 
and  polittctd  wisdom  P  Have  you  found  them  invariable  concorai. 
tants  ?     I  am  sure  you  have  not. ' 

S.  I  have  not,  I  confess.  Men  are  not  always  politically  wise 
in  proportion  to  tjieir  wealth,  nor  politically  ignorant  in  propcv'- 
tion  to  their  poverty.  On  the  contrary,  the  poverty  of  the  latter 
is  often  a  consequence  of  their  disinterested  virtue,  and  the  ricliei 
of  the  former  of  their  unprincipled  depravity.  On  the  wiiolie^ 
and  looking  at  so<^ty  at  once  in  the  mass  and  in  the  detail,  with 
the  strongest  visitni  I  am  capable  of,  1  find  myself  compelled  to 
agree  with  the  preacher  of  old,  that  ''  riches  are  not  to  men  of 
UDderetanding,  nor  favour  to  men  of  skill,  but  that  time  aad 
chance  bappeneth  unto  ali."     Yet  the  English  Coostitntton  has 

sanctioned 


•  Reporl  of  Sir  Francis  BardeU'i  Speech  of  Jum  Id>  1800.- 
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Ginclioned  and  admitted  of  no  other  principle  of  r^resentfttion, 
nor  has  the  ingenuity  of  man  devised  any  better.  * 

J.  I  am  tempted  to  ^eay  both  your  propositions,  (though  I  by 
to  means  imd^rstiuid  the  first  -tg  -Be  tlie  proper  subject  of  Qur  pre.- 
lent  discussion).  What  you  ifou14  really  wish  at  all  times  to  see 
ia  the  House,  of  Commons,  wonld  be  the  knowledge,  the  talent, 
the  essential  intellectual  attiunmcnt,  of  the  country,  in  all  if  s  ji- 
goor  and  all  it's  variety. .  I  would  not  lay  too  much  streas  on 
nere  verbal  expressions,  yet  in  mde  tuid  imsophieticated  ages^ 
.words  ^re  Dot  used  to  deceive  by  diverting  our  attention  from 
.things,  and,  in  ancient  times,  before  art  and  science  Jiad  shed 
their  genial  rays  over  our  island,  and  when  few  of  our  Anglo-Saxon 
aaceators  could  read  or  wnte,  courage  .afld  conduct  in  war,  and 
ihe  -carious  cajes  attmdant  on  agrieultaral  and  pastoral  pursuits. 
.were  the  t>ro  .principal  ways  in  which  mind  was  manifested.  % 
fttiAt  fall  the  Thanes  and  the  Ceorles,  with  the  possibility  of  a^ 
Jiarf  earned  admission  into  the  former  rank  for  a  raerclfaot  whe 
hadjnade  three  long  sea  yoyages  +  on  his  own  account,  the  accre. 
ilited  intellectual  classes  of  that  early  stage  of  political  society  in 
this  country,  when  the  legislative  assembly  was  called  the  iVitten^ 
gemote, — I  wish  you  to  remark — for  I'tbinkat  is  highly  deserv- 
ing the  ooHce  of  those  who  dwell  with  so  much  reverence  on  ttie 
ancient  forms  of  our  constitution,  that  even  in  that  nide  and  mar^ 
tial  age-^-of  fierce  liberty,  as  Tacitus  emphatically  calls  it — the 
principle  of  representation,  at  whieh  I  have  hinted,  was  recog- 
nised in  the  very  weird  by  which  the  national  assembly  was  deno- 
Ainated  and  known  ;  for  wit  at  that  time  signified  knowledge,  as 
it  s^U  continues  to  signify  in  the  Aangua^  of  law  and  in  that  of 
the  Gospel;  saA  the  Wiltew^etHote,  meant  the  asaembly  of  men 
of  knowledge. 

Nor  is  it  less  w^orthy  of  remark,  that  we  should  in  modorp 
limes,  vvhich  boast  of  their  phiijuophical  refinement,  have  retuned. 
pr  ipistakebly  adopted,  the  rongb  and  rude  modification,  for  the 
essential  principle,  of  nation^  lepresentation,  and  instead  of  ttw 
knowledge  or  intellectual  attainment  of  the  country,  have  aasem-' 
feled  it's  hereditary  Thanes,  and  the  chosen  repre^scntatives  of  it's 
Ceoiles  and  merctwits. 

,  When  ^le  institutions  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  w«e  superseded  by, 
.9r  incorporated  with,  those  of  the  Normans,  even  the  right,  or 
the  power,  pf  cqnqnes^  did  not  overthrow  the  acknowledged  prin. 
ciple  on  whic^  this  assembly  was  suramosed,  and  the  Norman 
term  Parlt-o-ment,  by  which  it  was  now  denominated,  and  which 
remains  in  use  to  this  day,  continned  to  inform  the  subjects  of  the 
c  3  Anglo- 

*  "  ^  ateapure  toot*  liaple  0<r  pore  elEvarioiiB,  huiDBn  wiadom  rauld  not 
^a>e  dciiM^.'''--ioipnrl<al  ^laaioatiiKi  of  Sir  F,  Burdeti't  Plan,  p,  T, 
f  S«e  WilkiuB,  11. 11.  uid  Unmc'i  Hiitorj. 
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Anglo.NonDaa  kings  and  their  posterily,  that  it  met  to  tpet^  Ae 
mind — at  first,  as  is  Well  known,  of  the  Clergy  and  militaiy  ba* 
rong,  bDt  afterward,  of  the  Commons,  or  people,  also;  for  in  the 
pTeainble  to  those  writs  addressed  to  the  sheri^  by  our  first  Ed. 
ward,  by  which  he  first  summoned  depndes  from  ^  the,  cities  and  bo^ 
roughs  in  f  is  dominions,  he  liberally  lays  it  down,  as  "  a  mott 
equitable  rule,  that  what  concerns  all,  should  be  approved  of  by 
alt,  and  common  danger  be  repelled  by  united  efforts."  * 

Hence  you  will  perceive  that  I  do  not  admit  the  doctrine  of  yoor 
friend,  who  thinks  that  intellect  was,  is,  and  onght  to  be,  depeK. 
dant  upon  property,  and  who  identifies  iudependence  of  moral  and 
political  principle,  with  independence  of  worldly  circumstance  ;  + 
and  further  I  should  wish  you  to  perceive,  that,  while  I  deny  that 
we  ought  to  go  back,  or  in  other  words,  that  a  learned  and  scien. 
tific,  should  implicitly  take  it's  political  creed  from  an  unlearned 
fuid  unscientific,  age ;  or  limit  by  the  institutions  of  such  an  age, 
its  hopes  of  moral  and  political  amelioration, — I  yet  shew  that  if  we 
were  to  go  back  even  to  the  Anglo.Saxon  period  of  our  history,  ire 
should  arrive  at  a  purer  and  more  rational  principle,  in  my  estima- 
tion, than  that  of  mere  property  being  the  sole.  _basis  of  poll  deal 
right.  I  therefore,  much  as  I  admire  other  parts  of  his  pamphlet^ 
and  the  noble  strain  of  sentiment  by  which  it  h  generally  animated— 
cannot  but  see  mach  of  mistake  and  irrelevance  in  that  leading  sen. 
tence,  wherein  he  declares  that  *'  the  class  of  persons  who  now  pay 
direct  taxation  to  the  poor,  the  church,  and  the  state,  correspond* 
with  the  class  of  Freeholders  of  former  times  ;  comprises  all  whose 
circumstances  enable  them  to  think  and  act  for  themselves,  and  est, 
dudes  all  a>ho  are  dependent  on  thejavotir  of  others  for  the  meaal 
of  comfortable  existence." — (At  l«st  we  otaght  to  wish  the  myriadi 
of  idle,  nominal  office  clerks,  but  real  court  parasites,  were  desigi 
nated  in  this  latter  class.)—"  tf  this  first  article  of  Sir  Francis  Bur. 
dett's  plan  were  adopted,"  (continues  he)  "  oor  ancient  constilu^ 
tion,  as  6u-  as  the  elective  Aiinchise  is  concerned,  would  be  at  onc« 
restored — Pbopestx  tpould  again  be  made  the  basis  of  political 

BIGHT." 

B.  Let  us.proceed.with  cantion;  and  if  we  expect  others  to 
follow,  it  may  be  best  to  clear  the  way  as  we  go,  'rhe  amount  of 
the  Iiistorical  partof  your  argumefat  appears  to  be,  that  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  ancestors,  or  ratiier  their  kings,  in  asEembllng  the  Wites,  ot 
Wittenagemote,  iutended  to  call  together  the  wise  men,  or  men  of 
knowledge,  not  those  of  property ;  and  that  the  Thanes  and  choseo 
Ceorleg  and  Aldermen  assembled  at  this  call,  because  such  know* 
ledg»  as  the  times  afibrded  was  confined. to  thoM  classes.  - 

J.  That 

•  See  Urnd;  of  Boroughs,  p.  8ft,  SSi  and  Hum's  Hbl.  vol.  H.  p.   285. 
+  Snpp.  A,  e,  7,  &c.  of.  Ad  Imfatliti  GiuitmllOa  of  SlrF.  Bardetfi 
Plan  of  ParliamcnUrjr  Reform, 
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,  A,  Tlut  ii  preciwif  tnj  metming.  I  fintil/  beliere  that  in  dM 
wvpiict^  ftnd  uncerity  gf  that  early  period,  tli«  Anglo-jaxon  «• 
Kmbly  woald  luiTe  be«a  called  by  some  word  deaotiog  nnk,  or 
property,  or  both,  and  not  the  Wittenagemote,  had  sot  the  inteiu 
tion  be«n  toasKiable  the  national  stock  of  knowledge.  I  more* 
■nrthink  with  Major  Cartwright  that  these  were  swre  geDaine, 
becauKftaore  free*  and  uashackled,  times,  than  thoM  vhich  snc* 
ce«d£d  the  c<mquest,  when  Nonaaa  usages  began  to  obt>iaunoag 
HS.  Yet  that  even  then  the  word  Farle-a-ment  shews  that  tha 
barOBS,  knights,  and  burgesses,  met  to  speak  tbefr  mind;  that  is, 
ibo  peers' to  deliver  their  own  sentinients^  on  autgects  conaected 
with  the  national  prosperity — the  deputies,  those  of  the  pe<^le. 
-  B.  Which  history  shews  to  have  been,  in  fact,  do  more  tbaste 
^elirer  their  assent  to  the  scutagea,  &c.  imposed  bythe  king.   - 

A.  Pardon  me.  History  shews  that  they  occsalonally  de^vei^ 
their  objections  also,  and  that  very  soon  after  their  first  neriing^ 
they  b^an  to  petition  or  stipulate  for  the  redress  of  grievances. 

B.  fiut  jto  petition  igaiiut  supeiinduced  evil  ,is  not  t9  original*, 
good. 

A.  Hiat  ^y  or  may  not  be  true.  As  a  general  positioq  H 
may. be  answered  by  another,  namely,  that  the  adrancemeiit  at 
tnvt)i  is  ^ways  consequent  to  the  recession  of  error ;  and  in  tbe 
paiticolar  cose  before  us,  if  the  ameUoration  of  society  did  not 
ordinate  in  the  lower  house,  there  is  jao  reason  arising  oat.of  the 
ancient  constitution  of  that  house,  why  it  might  not  hare  so  OiV 
jp&ated.  £ren  craifiuing  ourselves  to  the  fact  of  their  petUicningc 
topetitioD,  was  virtually  to  remonstrate  with  the  crown:  the  sont 
of  political  politeness,  which  induced  our  Edwards  and  fienricB 
and  their  successors,  to  say  in  the  French  language,  ".the  king 
will  consider  of  it,"  when  refusal  was  meant,  induced  the  Coi^ 
mons  to  pedtion,  when  to  remonstrate  wes  intended  db  the  lOne 
si^a,  and  andentood  on  the  other.  But  we  are  straying  from  .con- 
siderations of  political  reform  a^d  present  practical  bepefit,'  into 
fei^lal  researcbes,-:;- 

B.  Well  tben — to  return.  I  tUfdc  the'  more  ^fficolt  dirisiQa 
of  yoifr  task  remains  to  be  performed-  You  Itave  now  to  shew, 
how  in  the  present  slate  itf  society  a  better  prsicifde  of  ptrUo* 
tomtary  representation  is  practicable,  than  that  which  I  hpie 
proposed., 

A,  I  have  to  shew  that  property  alone  is  not  the  firmest  fomi ' 

daticHi 

*  Spc&klivf  theie  tlnn  and  of  nir  ImaoMal  Alfrfd,  Uame  Mji,  ■■  ke 
cMUcalcd  hfmivlf  with  rcforauni,  cxleoiliiic  aiid  esecnliiig^  M«/ii>(f(B(l*i>i 
-vtrcA  Jit  /fund  pmiauitu  etltUiiAed  i" — "  amid&t  ih*  Figoun  of  juiticc, 
rhii  grca)  prince  pinernd  Ihe  noit  sacred  regard  to  Ibe  lihertjr  of  hii  peo- 
Vlei"  and  it  is  a  nemursble  tendnent  pruencd  ia  hit  wilL  itiat  it  i«JM( 
Ibe  EDEliili  iboHld  f»r  ever  reaalo  as  free  u  thtlr  vwd  Ihoogbti." 
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dation  on  which  to*  b.nikl  the  tudooal  happiness,' — or  if  jronplecse, 
*'  of  political  right."  And  here  I  must  be  aJlowed  to  e^neu  nqr 
t^ret  that  in  osing  the  urord  *'  gootb,''  gou  tppetteA  to  coaiaeita 
meaning  to  m^ney,  land,  aad  ciiattels,  and  .to.  imply  ^tfaat  tlxe  . 
House  of  Commons  was  to  be  conwdered  merely  asa  nachine' 
of  revenae  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  defender  of  the  pub- 
lic pocket  on  the  other.  With  what  honour,  or  with  whwtcoB- 
science,  can  you  blame  the  Gurtises,  Eemblcs,  and  Dixons  of  the 
day — the  loan  jobbers  and  borongh.mongers, — if  jour  own  rai^ 
ca/ld^sare  the  same  with  theirs  ?  Admitting  this  principle  of  the 
almighty  power  and  goodness  of  weiilth,  eall  me  hither  the  casius^ 
who  will  undertake  to  shew  why  rotten  boronghfi  should  not  be 
bonght  and  »old.  The  great,  radical,  and  sti I t-prer ailing  erroron 
this  subject,  as  it  ap^ara  to  me,  is  in  your  miEfaking  a  secondary, 
for  a  primary,  cause.< — In  yonr  supposing  wealth  or  property  to.  be 
the  cause — whereas  it  is  only  a  consequence — of  the  presence  of 
arts  and  sciences,,  acting  on  the  national  industry,  though,  when 
lightly  employed,  it  becomes  a  reproductire  cause  in  its  turn. .  In 
every  country,  the  stock  of  physical  and  moral  strength  is  in  pro- 
portion to  its  real  attainraeuts  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  in  whose 
train  follow  national  wealth  and  happiness;  and  rice  versOf  the 
weakness  and  misery  of  nations  h  in  a  direct  ratio  to  their  igno- 
nnce.  To  he  convinced  of  these  truths,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
look  at  the  relHtive  co-existing  political  conditions  of  the  several 
-nictions  of  the  earth,  at  any  given  period  of  history.  Xxiok.for 
-example,  at  the  present  state  of  the  world,  with  reference  .to  thos^ 
objects  for  which  society  and  government  are  presumed  to  be 
.  'formed ;  more  especially,  do  not  forget  to  turn  your  ardent  view 
toward  Atnerica,  as'  it  is.a  striking  instaace  of  a  representatire 
government,  formed  on  your  own  principles. 

Of  America  and  its  representative  system,  it  was  mistakenly 
lannted  by  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  that ''  what 
Athens  was  in  miniature,  Amej-Icawill  be  in  magnitude.  The  one 
was  the  wonder  of  the  ancient  world  ;  the  otiier  is  fae(»)mi|ig  the 
■adrhiratioh — the  model,  of  (he  present  1"  Twenty  years  .  have 
elapsed  since  this  empty  boast  was  promulgated,  yet  what  now  is 
the  state  of  America?  Hereare  no  decayed  boroogfas,  yet  accord- 
ing to  the  concurrent  testimony  of  every  intelligent  traveller  who 
has  visited  that  continent,  a  general  rottenness  prevails ; , 

While  ypl  apon  Cnlumtiia's  rising  hrow 
Theihow;  smile  ofyoDn);  premmplinn  plajs, 
-Htr  bloon  It  poiiOD'd.-and  her  heart  decays)     ' 
*v«n.noW,  in  dawn  of  life,  henicfcly  breatb 
Burns  irith  tbe  lain!  of  em)iim  near  tlwir  dcalb.'' 
'But  the  whole  of  what  this  admirable  poet  and  Mr.  Isaac  Wel^ 
)isi\t  written  pn  t^e  subject]  should  be  fead  by  thp;^  wlio  ^'^'''^ 

:,  .  ,  ...  ,■■  g^ 
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10  mucli  tiedeiy  to  boDd.Up  a  oew  firiluh  House  of  Commons  ob 

tbe  sole  twsh  of  prop«tty.' 

.  £.  .Aud  does  Mr.  Mdore  ascribe  this  political  deprarity  to  the 

Awiicui  Congresi  being  fM-med  on  the  basts  of  propertj''? 

'    A.  To  tke  best  of  iny  reatoning  powers  be  does,.'  and  by  no 

Tsry  remote  iAductioa  of  causes;     Of  the  sordid  tspiidty  Uiat  per. 

ndes  America,,  be  sayi  it  ins  „' 

:    '  "  pEtUied  every  f  rasp  iRf  baid  . 

And  grerdy  »plrit  lhrouEl> 'hb  harlrring  Innjj 
T4irii'd  life  (d  Iraffir  ,  sel  the  dFmpD  Guld 
So  iDOK'MbnMd,  IbBl.TrNNc's  lelf  ji  lald. 
And  cumcMflce,  trnili,  and  haoMty,  are  in>de 
To  riK  and  tail,  like  olber  wares  uf  irude  )" 
■Dd  of  tlie  torpid  state  of  intellect,  notwitbsUadil^  tbe  vario^ 
excitement  tbat  Nature  Iws  boyntifully  poured  orer  tlie  lud,  he 
fdds  in  beauti&il  analoj^, . 

"  All  Ihat  Crenlian'i  varying  ma^s  P^sumei 
.Off^roiid  arlovciv,  bere  lupirtg  and  Moiiins  | 
Bold  riK  Itae  qiouatBiiM,  rich  (he  );arden»  glaw, 
3right  lakea  exjHDd,  and  (ooq'ring  rivers  Ira  ; 
Mind,  mind  Hliioe,  withoul  »huke  ^uiak'nini  r^y, 
The  world's  a  wiiilFrni-ss.  and  initD  but  ciny, 
Mind,  mind  alone,  in  harren,  slill  repot>p, 
Nor  Mouoit,  nor  Tieef,ooT  expands,  nor  flnit>l" 

■Jn  Bhort,  Mr.  Moore  does  all  but  draw  my  .inference,  while  h* 
Amply  vouches  for  the  truth*  of  his  representation,  j  jisve  no 
vi^  to  avoid  due  rcspoiisibilty,  bijt  in  the  present  case  I  am 
tempted  to  ailc,  how  can  the  inference  be  witliheld  ?— In  a  icoui^- 
<ry  where  property,  and  property  alone,  is  represented,  and  is 
irione  made  the  criterion  and  the  measure  of  qualification,  even 
^obgh  no  borough  faction  should  exist,  property  aloue,  vphatever 
form  it  p.^eume,  will  become  universally  de;iirable.  The  minds  oif 
a  people  with  whom  suoh  a  government  should  oTiginate,- — ever 
disposed,  both  by  cause  and  consequence,  to  esult  when  successful 
jn  tbe  crafty  scramble, — how  shall  they  individually  be  convinced 
that  more  is  to  be  got  by  the  exercise  of  dlsib  teres  ted  public 
virtue,  than  by  the  sale  of  seats  in  the  Senate,  and  the  bartering  of 
votes  for  private  advantage  ?  "  No  man  shall  gather  grapes  of 
thorns,"  neither  siwlt  patriotasm  grow  from  a  selfish  root. 

Tell  me  now,  under  .the  efieqts  qf  yours  and  yaur  friend's  plan, 
and  as  far  as  respects  the  House  of  Commons,  what  better  has 
England  to  hope  than  America  suffers  or  enjoys  ? — What  better 
Jus  she  to  hope,  unless  it  be  from  the  ftmeliofatinginflueiice  of  arts 

and 

*  All  1  pretaai(e  toaotwer  for,  i>  the  fidelity  of  ihc  plcrure  wkicb  1  haw 
(IkO  I  and  IhoDsh  prudence  mighl  have  dictaied  ^nlkr  lancuage'i  Irsth,  t 
Ihiot,  wMild  have  jogtified  geverer, — Preface  to  EfiH!ei,  Oiti,  and  otter 

•p«€«u,r.B.  ■      ■■■■-  ■    -.        ■, 
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nod  (deiic«j  o^wntting  indlreetlj'  and  vnostea^bty  in  tkat  assemi, 
blyJ— Now,  where  ii  the  hoaetty,  or  where  the  policy  or  the 
frhdom,  of  not  acknowledgiiig  gooA  to  procfted  whence  [t  does 
proeeed  ?  Or  why  tesch  those  arti .  and  science*  tamely  and  sUf* 
hbiy  to  follow,  if  we  have  discovered  that  they  a.n  worthy  to  lead  ? 
If^erebereaniittoexpect  in-Gwat  Brit&iK  n  better  Senate--* 
Senate  possessing  more  disinterested  ^rtue  and  more  ptrfitical  wii^ 
dom — than  that  of  America,  only  became  of  a  latent  ^nd  unac. 
knowlfedged  hope  that  agriculture  and  the  various  arts  i^f  civjlj^a. 
tlou  and  embclli intent,  would,  und^r  the  banner  of  pn>perty,  be 
enlisted  in  the  serrice  of  the  conntry,  why  not  fairly  and  manfully 
nnfurl  the  broftd  standard  of  practical  philosophy  ?— Can  you  he. 
sitate  to  believe  that  all  the  uncorrupted  and  incorruptible  falent 
W  the  united  kingdom  wonld  flock  anxiously  around  it  ? 
~  What  David  Williams  said  (in  a  dedication)  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales  in  the  year  1789,  sbonld  now  bO'iepeated  to  Jhose  gently, 
men  who  possess,  infinence,  and  are  sincerely  esertmg  themselves  to 
effect  a  I^rliamentary  Reform.  "  France  *t  this  time  is  pregnant 
with  events  for  which  England  shonld  be  prepared,  I  mean  not  on 
the  ground  of  hostility,  but  of  political  compctition,-^-This  is  a. 
probability  requiring  attention  very  difierent  from  that  bestowed 
by  English  princes  on  the  management  of  parties  ;  and  will  render 
talents  necessary,  more  pr<rfoiiiHl  and  comprehensive  th^  those 
!wbich  give  celebrity  to  parliamentary  advocAteg,". — "  Talents  i% 
men,  as  virtues  in  plants,  are  discoverable  by  proper  menstrua. 
Submission,  acquiescence,  and  venality,  are  not  the  ouly  ingredients 
in  British  inincU ;  their  best  qualities  dionld  be  sought  by  a  prince 
who  may  be  under  the  moral  necessity  of  fiustainiug  his  exaltej 
jank  by  the  virtues  of  all  his  people." 

C.  I  know,  A.  that  your  inteution  li  good,  and  therefore,  wish 
'yon  would  express  yourself  more  fully,  for  1  profess  that  at  present  [ 
have  but  a  bare  apprehension — a.  kind  of  looming,  as  the  seamui'g 
phrase  is,  of  what  yojx  would  propose  instead  of  the  basip  of  pror 
yerty. 

St  Neither  hare  {,  and  having  no  design  beyond  that  of  bene- 
fiting the  community,  "  I  beg  leave  to  repeat  that,  notwithstand- 
'  ing  what  I  have  urged,  I  am  open  to  conviction ;  that  I  am  ready 
to  listen  to  all  fair  reasoning  on  the  subject,  and  that  I  have  nor 
Uhig  to  bias  my  mind."  Can  you  possibly  mean  that  instead  of  a 
House  of  Commons  built  on  property,  the  third  estate,  like 
the  groves  of  the  Athenian  Academy,  should  be  an  assembly  of 
„artists  and  philo»idMrs,  and  that  in  order  to  make  room  for  such, 

■ilr.  Coke,  Mr.  Curwen,  Mr.- 

-  ^  Of-tqMfcft  Beans,  I  am  far,Tef7  far,  from  intending  that  such 
men-at  you  are  naming,  or  to  pnt  names  out  of  the  question — that 
'afty  genttemen  of  great  landed  property,  or  of  mercantile  property, 
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er  ot  any  oifaei  legiliied  spedea  of  property,  dibnld  be  disqiwik 
£ed  or  esclad«d.  God  forhid!  Sncb  men  form  most  important 
and  indispensable  parts  of  luy  system  of  National  Repfeseatafioa, 
bat  tliey  da  no^comtitute  the  wbole.  I  wont  tike  Ittwa  House  of 
■Parliament  to  be  a  real  epitome  of  the  mind  c^  the  peopla  tf  tlfe 
United  Kingdom,  Id  that  species  of  knowledge,  whichgirfabirtt 
-to  the  tiD^roTement  of  landed  property,  and  attaches  to  its  politi- 
cal relations,  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  bo  men  are  better  billed 
tiiut  those  who  might  be  selected  from  amcmg  our  great,  landed 
proprietors  ;  nor  is  it  less  obrionsty  true  that  the  reprasentatha 
ttf  Commerce  should  be  mercantile  men,  I  do  not  wish  to  ciulail, 
but  to  ptirify,  cuUiTale,  and  extend  these  radical  piiaciplei.  I  . 
have  no  desire  that  the  great  leading  political  interests,  as.  thoy  are 
termed,  sjionld  ^ot  he  represented :  on  the  contrary,  I  wish  tb^ 
they  should  be  more  adeqnately  represented,  if  possible,  than  art 
present  tbey  are,  which  I  think  might  be  done  by.  restriotiDf  ite 
right  -of  voting  for  suah  members,  to  those  who  might  oa  princq^de 
be  presumed  to  be  the  best  judges  of  the  qualificalioua  or  talents 
of  the  respective  candidates,  and  that  this  principle  of  giving, to  the 
country  at  the .  seasons  of  election  the  fall  benefit  of  the  actui4 
stock  of  judgment  that  each  iudiTtdual  in  hit  vocation  possessed 
should  be  extended  to  every  art  and  science — to  every  species  »f 
-knowledge,  that  is  susceptible  of  classification,  ajid  that  contri- 
bates  to  the  welfare  of  the  country  ;  all  of  which  should  be  refire- 
sented.  I  would  even  have  the  valuable  practical  discoveries  in 
Art  and  Science  that  may  in  future  be  made,  provided  for— as  far  aa 
human  foresight  could  make  such  provisioi^— by  ordaining  that 
there  shall  he  an  ample  representation  of  such  abstract. sciences, 
(mathematics  and  chemistry  for  example)  as  sudi  pretoioed  disco, 
veries  must  of  oecesdty  be  connected  with,  and  that  every  half 
century,  or  at  other  stated  periods,  a  revbion  should  be  made^of 
the  numbers  returned  for  each  art,  Eci(3ice,  and  species  of  property, 
with  a  view  to  their  more  hafmonious  and  efficient  incorporation,  - 

C,  And  would  you  include  poetry,  painting,  and  their  sister 
arts,  ill  yonr  system  of  representation,  as  well  as  astronomy,  logic, 
frithmetic,  medicine,  with  a  long  etcetera? 

A.  Yes.-^r  have  before  said  that  I  would  hare  every  art  and 
science  represented,  that  cpotributes,  or  might  contribute,  to  the 
general  prosperity.  I  can  perceive  no  fairn'  or  more  adequate 
mauDer  in  which  the  essence  of  the  wb^e  of  the  public  mind  <«n 
he  elaborated,  and  I  see  no  more  reason  for- the  tmiission  of  these 
parts,  than  of  any  other, 

C.  Then  we  should  soon  have  Coleridge  singing  his  Ode  to  li- 
berty, and  Mr.  Shee  bis  Painter's  Remonstrance,  instead  of  making 
parliamentary  orations,  in  St.  Stephen's  chapel.  Mr.  Soane  might 
choose  to  remodel  the  metropolis  j  Mr.   Bell  to  anatomise  our 

' '    .        .  eif  ressions ; 
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-fxpresaons  ;  and  Sir  Lucas  Pepys  to  pnrge  the  conatitiitioii,  while 

Dieters  Herschel  and  Maskelin  would  be  mooing- — 1  suppose,  for 

the  jDomi  and  stare,  in  your  political  hemisphere! 

B.  Who  shall  propose  what  has  not  its  points  of  ridicnle  ?  We 
-bicnr  that  under  ce.rtain  panning  circumstances,  majesty  itself  is 

but  a  jest.    But  restrain  your  wit,  (7.  at  least  for  ^  timi?,  and  let  us 
-listen  with  becomiog  attention,  to  the  wisdon  of  his  n9Teltiet,  or 

die  noveUies  of  hiswUdom. 

A.  Sn  not  imagine  that  I  hare  the  least  objection  to  bis  qnes*  • 
tion.     Ridicule  is  no  longer  the  test  of  truth  ;  oa  the  contrary,  I 
shall  hope  to  find  that  truth  will  be  the  test,  of  his  ridicule.  Early 
in  our  discussion,  he  said  in  the  wonis  of  Bolinghrok^,  that  all  sub> 
'Mstcd  by  elemental  strife,  but  he  did  not  say  hox,     0(  Ijib  aUp 

he  bad  probably  but  "  a  bare  apprehension."  I  shi^l,  however, 
YCntnie  to  alEnn  that  (here  wonld  be  less  danger  in  my  palitieal 
hemigphere,  as  he  is  pleased  to  call  it,  that  that  great  law  of  na. 
tiixe  which  ordains  that  the  centrifugal  shall  be  restrained  by  tli« 
jCentripetal  power,  should  be  violated,  than  there  is  in  the  politick 
'System  as.it  exists  at  present.  In  fact,  he  has  stanibl«d  in  meta--  . 
phor  upon  the  prime  source  of  our  political  evils.  The  arts  and 
.sciences,  wliich  should  have  been  primary  planets  and  fixed  stais 
'ia  the  parliamentary  system,  are  become  mere  satellites  of  pro^ 
pf  rty,  and  hence  the  .vortices  in  .which  we  are  whirlaig  ifi  deatrucr 
tioa.E— With  respect  to  Coleiridge  (whom  /  should  ooi,  have  named) 
his  mind  has  been  so  effectually  acted  upon  by  the  restraining 
power  without  the  walls  of  St.  Stephen,  that  there  is  no  great 
reason  to  a{)preheail  he  would  sing  hia  own  Ode  to  Liberty  within 
.them—^Yct  I  wish  that  n«  worse  things  had  been  sung  or  sdd  in 
St.  Stephen's  Chapel: — Sir  Lucas  would  probably  sioon  be  himself 
throwb  off  precisely  ip  the  way  you  base  so  delicately  suggested, — 
and  for  the.  other  gentlemw  whom  you  have  named,  ihey  woul<] 
pe  ornaments,  and  which  is  more,  be  very  useful  members  too — - 
in  any  senate. — But  it  is  getting  late,  and  we  most  dose  v»>ur  dis- 
cussion. 

B.  Late  as  it  is,  you  have  excited  Go  much  of  my  atteation,  that 
I  had  rather  hear  you  proceed. 

1     A.  I  have  so  much  to  say  on  this  interesting  subject,  that  th« 
morning  starwould  £nd  me  still  talking. — We  pinst  meet  again.    - 

C.  Jjet  it  be  soon,        ' 

A.  As  soon  as  you  please. 

B.  Well  then,  good  night. 
A.  Good  night. 

p.  Good  nighf. 
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Abt.  ni. — Skakipeare  Sermoni. 

.' .'  Mr.  RefiiGCtob, 

I  hare  s  frknd,  wbo  is  so  eQthjDHaatic  an  admirer  of  Shak- 
tpeore,  that  the  works  of  the  poet  loaj  be  literallj  aaid  to  be  his 
Bible.  Not  that  he  is  unacqaainted  with  any  better  Bible,  or  has 
ao  religious  feeliog :  he  venerates  the  sacred  volume  as  the  imme- 
diate iuspiratioa  of  HeavcD,  and  respects  our  commoa.  English 
traaslatiou  of  it  for  the  imtiquity  and  beautiful  simplicity  of  its 
idtraseology : .  it  was  rendered,  be  says,  by  Shakspeare's  contenv 
poraries;  and  he  has  not  unfrequently  gathered  from  the  language 
of  diat  translation  an  insight  into  the  meaning  of  bis  favonrite 
poet^  whom,  with. all  possible  respect  to  the  holy  penmen,  be  pre- 
suines'tocall  an  inspired  writer  too. 

The  other  lught,  at  a  club  to  whloh  we  both  belong,  I  saw  my 
friend  enter  the  room  with  his  head  aad  coat-pocket  full  of  some* 
thing ;  and,  after  supper,  he  disbutthened  tiie  latter  of  a  muia> 
script,  and  the  former  of  the  following  speech  : — 

"Gentlemen,  you  know  ray  tenfrafion  for  the  great  poet, 
whose  bust  surmounts  the  mantle-piece  of  our  club-room,  and  to 
whose  jjuiBortai  memory  we,  on  every.  23d  day  of  April,  drinlt 
Mck  upon  our  knees  out  of  a  piece  of  his  mulberry-tre^  hollowed 
into  a  cup ;  and  you  will  not  be  surprised  at  the  coromnnica^on  I 
hare  now  to  make  to  you.  I  wns  thinking  the  other  evening  tt^t, 
next  to  the  sacred  volume,  Shakspeare  may  be  said  to  be  the  Bi- 
ble of  England ;  that  we  hare  as  complete  a  concordance  to  his 
works  as  we  have  to  the  Bible ;  that  we  hare  almost  as  many  use- 
less commentators  and  &ery  polemics  on  the  one  book  as  on  the 
other  ;  and  that  nothing  Is  wanting  to  complete  the  resemblance, 
which  has  been  so  presumptuously  endeavoured  to  be  ^fleeted  b«r 
tween  tiiem,  but  that  Sermtms  should  be  preached  out  of  Shak> 
tpeare.  Big  with  this  idea,  I  sat  down  and  wrote  the  shqrt  dis- 
course, which  I  shall  now  take  the  liberty  of  submitting  to  your 
consideration;  its  text  b  a  comic  pass^e  of  our  poet:;  but  J  am 
persuaded  that,  in  the  same  manner  that  JVlrs.'Montagu  considen 
*  Shakspeare  not  only  a  poet,  but  one  of  the  greatest  moral  plti* 
ioEophers  that  ever  lived,'  and  that  Mrs.  Griffith,  after  her,  tolls 
iim  '  not  only  her  poet,  but  her  philosoi^er  also,'  and  has  filled 
a  thick  octavo  volume  with  his  morality,  so,  at  least  moral,,  if  not 
religious,  sermons  might  be  with  advantage  preached  :from  Un^ 
and  if  I  had  not  thought  it  more  congenial  to  this  room. aadtktf 
hour  to  commence  my  design  by  enlarging  on  a- passage  of  bis  hu> 
mour,  I  should  have  endeavoured  to  prove  my  assertion  'by  writ* 
iny  a  grave  moral  essay  on  »  p^asage  pf  bis  sublime' pr  pstfcete. 
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I  reseire  (his  task  for  some  future  occasion,  and  proceed  wUhont' 
further  SDspense  to  my  '  Shakspeare  Sermou,'  " 

The  whole  club  stared  at  each  otlier,  and  my  friend  opened  his 
manuscript  without  interruption. 

'^  As  this  my  first  Sermon  ts  on  a  ludicrous  Bvt^ect,"  he  added^ 
**  1  hkre  tiLkett  flffi  libet^  to  burlesque,  as  I  proceed,  the  cant  of 
mflthodfst  preachers,  who  connect  passages  of  Seiiptare  which  hav« 
ftD  relevancy,  wire-draw  their  texts  till  they  have  no  meaning  at 
atlj'  and  Had  out  meanings  in  them  which  they  never  raesnt  Thd 
■erfflons  of  the  learnedly  pious,  of  the  '  seakins  with  knowledge,' 
tte  not  more  OiM  of  tiie  reach,  than  out  of  the  intention,  of 
my  feeble  lash ;  '  let  the  gall'd  jade  wince ;  their  withers  an 
nvming.* " 

■  My  fHend  then  b^n  to  name  bis  text  with  a  pniitantcal  wr  :— 
**  In  the  fourth  act  of  Much  ado  about  Nothing,  an4  at  the  kttet 
pert  of  the  second  scene,  yon  wilt  find  it  thus  written ;  *  But^ 
M^t^rs,  remember  that  I  am  on  «ss ;  though  it  be  not  written 
down*,  yet  forget  not  that  I  am  an  ass.'  (A  paute.) — Much  ado 
about  Nothing,  the  fourth  and  second.  <  But,  masters,  remem^ 
ber  that  I  am  an  ass ;  thongb  it  be  not  written  down,  yet  foiget 
not  that  f  am  an  ass.' "  After  another  due  pause,  he  entered 
ut>on  the  Introductory  paragraph  4^  his  Sermon,  with  that  air  of 
b^lnning  a  long  4nd  unavoidable  task,  which  too  many  pwaCbers 
tssnme.  But  I  have  obtained  not  only  a  copy  of  my  friend's  dis- 
coarse,  but  his  permission  to  submit  it  to  the  Reflectoh,  and  had 
better  make  way  for  it  at  once,  by  subscribing  myself 
Your  obedient  Servant, 

.=.-■  *tf    . 

TBE  SEtLMOS. 

-  tttiCBADO  ABOUT  NoTHiNQ,  Act  IV.  Sceue  S. — "  Kit,  masters, 
-'  T^ember  diEtt  I  am  an  ass;  though  it  be  not  written  dtiwn^ 
'^      yet  foi^t  n<M  that  I  am  an  ass." 

■  The-BUblimity  and  fancy  of  Shakspeare  will  never  fait  to  elat 
tKtcik&d  dazite  ftie  reader ;  bat  what  he  will  dwell  upon  with  the 
^U^  fbndness,  and  recnr  to  with  tbe  most  undiminished  del 
light,  ii  the  comic  humour  of  the  poet:  and  perhaps  there  is  no 
passage  thrMghont  bis  works,  the  humour  of  which  may  be  mtx% 
&s&^  or  set  in  a  greater  variety  of  lights,  than  that  of  my  pr«. 
amttext:  the  game,  wluch  is  here  started,  it  will  not  be  ea^  t« 
ma  down,  "  Come"  then,  my  hearers,  we  will  "  go  and  kill  us 
^eniBOn."  (As  you  like  it,  the  second  and  first). 

*•" But,  -matters,  rero«nb«r  that  lam  an  ass ;  (hough  it  be  not 
Tntttea.down,  yet  foiget  aot  that  I.ttm  an. ass."     Yok  alL  know 

that 
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Ihit  6kk  ftre  SA  vords  of  Dt^beny^  one  of  die  contbble*  of  4he 
■Jgbt,  irho  take  up  and-  exftmine  Coniwla  uid  Borachlo,  in  tb* 
GoiiKd)'  of  Much  ado  aboat  N'othing.  The  ^gnontat  self.uBporb 
tnce'  of  'the  constables  caonot  bit  to  insjure  the  prisoiur»  ivith 
cotttenpt,  and  Conrade  doei  not  beiitate  to  call  Dt^bwrj:  ut  ur. 
D^b«iTy,  "  proud"  Dt^berry,  "  dre»t  in  a.  little  brief  aiitboiity,'* 
(MeasDte  for  Measnre,  the  second  and  second),  **  tow*ring  in  th« 
pride  of  place,"  (Macbeth,  the  second  and  fourth),  Intoxioted 
witfi  "  the  insolence  of  office,"  (Hamlet,  the  third  and  fint),  con- 
ceires  Conrade's  contempt  for  the  administrator  of  jnttice  to  b*' 
hit  worst  ofR.-nce  against  her ;  and  expresses  his  keen  regret  Qiat 
bis  fellow-constable,  who  took  down  the  charges  against  the  prii 
SMiers,  faasJQst  left  the  prison  with  the  book  m  which  he  wrot4 
them :  '*  O  that  he  were  here,"  he  excItUms,  "  to  write  me  down 
su  ass  !"  and  then  he  adds,  in  the  words  of  mj  text,  **  bat,  mas^ 
ters,  remember  that  /  am  an  ass  ;  though  it  be  not  written  down^ 
J'et  forget  not  that  f  am  an  aS9." 

B;^  the  word  ats,  Shakspeare  intends,  b»  does  conunon  par>. 
bnce  to  the  present  day,  faol:  so,  in  the  Tempest,  the  &fth 
■od  first, — 

' "  What  a  thrice- [tout le  mi 

Wa>  I,  ID  lakf  lliis  draakfu'd  ^o'  a  gad." 
Again,  in  the  Merry  Wires  of  Windsor,  the  second  and  second^ 
*'  Page  is  an  asf,  a  secure  ast."  And  agun,  in  Twelfth  Night, 
the  wcood  and  third,  Sir  Toby  Belch  says  to  the  Clown  or  Fool> 
"  Welcome,  ast;  now  let's  hate  a  catch."  And  again,  in  Mea. 
■me  for  Measure,  tb^  fifdi  and.  first,  "  You,  sirrah,  that  knew 
ne  for  a  fool,  a  cowafd,  an  at»."  And  again,  in  Alt's  Well  that 
audi  Well,  the  fourth  and  third,— 

*•  And  it  tbaH  codm  to  pan 

Tksl  eirry  bran"''  •hsU  be  found  bd  an." 
And  so  bi  innamerablc  o&f.r  places. 

'(  Bot,  masters,  remember  that  I  aita  an  afs ;  though  it  be  not 

written  down,  yet  fbigetMot  thnt  I  am  anus."  r 

The  hmhonr  of  this  exquisite  passage  is  threefold :—  '; 

I.  The  Imnoar  of  nmkinga  man  call  himself  an  ass,  irii«n  ht 
BKans  to  day  only  that  another  man  has  so  nicknamed  him 
^  Remembor  that  I  atn  oh  o$s.'" 

II.  The  hnmonr  of  making  one  man  desire  another  to  iear  H  m 
hi*  mind  that  he  is  im  ass.     **  Remember  that  I  am  an  ass."  - 

And  III.  The  bumonr  of  the  idea  that  though  it  may  not  (^ 
pear  as  a '  matter  of  record,  the  man  is  not  the  less-an.ftast 
"  Tltougk  it  be  not  written  dlow»,  forget  not  that  I  am  an  assi"   .. 

May  some  portion  of  the  "  sinrit"  of  Shakspeare  "  reign  ia.ovf 
faosons,"  (Second  of  King  Heniy  the  Fourth,  the  first  ant!t.fir9tj$ 
while  we  thus  attempt  to  Rostrate  )u>  bumouf !  ...: -:.i 

X.  Wo 
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I.  W^  are  to  consider  "  the  hmnonr  of  making  «  una  call 
hinieir.Bii  ass,  when  he  means  to  say  only  that  anottier'rriah  haf 
to  nicknuned  him." — Shakspeare  does  not  make  Dogberry  say, 
*'  jfou  ealied  me  an  aRs,"  or,  "  I  am  in  your  opinion  an  tag,"  bat 
"  /  am  an  au;"  thus  making  the  constable  assent  to  hh  tradu^r's 
aspersion,  eren  when  he  intended  to  combat.it  the  most  vioiently, 
and  to  rerenge  it  the  most  signally.  JDogberry  does  not  utter  this 
iu  an  ironical  tone,  as  liiuch  as  to  say,  "  I  aiD'  an  Wf,  am  I? 
.We  shall  soon  see  which  has  the  longest  ears:  the  pillory  shall 
ittetch  your's."  No  ;  Dogberry  is  firiflly  convinced  that  nothing 
but  its  beiig  "  remembered  in  Comrade's  punishment"  can  exone- 
rate him  from  the  iiopulation  which  has  been  cast  upon  hiin,  and 
.that,  tilt  that  punishment  has  proved  it  otherwise,  he  really  is  aa 
ass,  since  he. has  )>een  so  called:  hr  repeats  his  coaviction  to  this 
effect  twice;  "  remember  that  I  am  ah  ass  ;  forget  not  that  I-  am 
aB  a«s."  As  if  he  had  said,  "  You  hare  called  me  an  a*s,  bjm) 
though,  in  point  of  fact,  '  I  am  a  wise  fellow,  and,  which  is  more, 
an  olficer,  and,  which  is  more,  a  householder,  aud  which  is  more, 
Ji;  pretty  a  piece  of  flesh  as  aiiy  in  Hessina,  and  one  that  knows 
the  la.w,  go  to,  and  a  rich  fellow,  go  to,  and  a  fellow  that  hitth 
had  losses,  and  our  that  hath  two  gowns,  and  every  thing  hand- 
some about  him,*  yet,  since  I  hare  been  so  called,  an  ass  I  must 
be,  til!  the  law,  by  punishing  you  for  the  aspersion,  says  I  am 
none."     And  this  lea!ds  us 

It.  To  consider  *'  the  humonr  of  making  one  man  desire  an- 
other to  bear  it  in  his  mind  that  he  is  an  ass  ;"  as  if,  in  the  case 
of  Dogberry,  a  pprson  who  had  once  heard  his  loquacious  mala- 
props,  and  attribut(>d  them  to  that  conceited  ignorance  from  which 
they  sprang,  could  ever  forget  that  he  was  an  ass.  Dogberry  now 
says,  "  Though  '  I  am  a  wise  fellow,'  and  so  on,  and  (hat  you 
must  have  discoTcred  by  my  conversation,  yet  you  have  called  me 
as  ass :  there  is  nothing  in  my  conduct  that  could  warrant  such  aii 
aapetsioD,  but,  in  point  of  fact,  you  have  cast  it  upon  me.  When 
we  meet  again,  you  may  wish  to  retract,  or  to  forget,  your  slan. 
der  J  and  forget  it  you  easily  maj' ;  for  the  suae  sensibie  deaiean- 
oar  which  I  have  evinced  to-night,  I  shall  preserve  then,  and  thus 
there  will  be  nothing  on  my  part  to  pnt  yon  in  mind  that  I  am  an 
BSS,  provided  you  do  ^ot  wish  to  renew  the  imputation :  bat  f 
will  not  sufl^r  you  to  forget  it ;  I  myself  will.  continuaUy  remind 
you  of  it,  I  will  intreat  your  judge  to  S  remember  it  in  your  pu- 
nishment;' for  I  am  determined  that,  as  there  is  bo  pretence  for 
calling  me  as  ass,  I  will  notbe  so  called ;  '  remember  that  1  am 
an  au,'  "  It  is  impossible  here  not  to  admire  the  adntirable  skill 
of  the  poet,  who  has  thus  ambiguously  made  Dogberry  accnse 
himself  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  while  be  thinks  he  is  defending 
bimidf  in  the  mind  of  his  interlocutors,  and  (>uU  by  desiring  the 

latter 
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1kt(<T  to  rMa«iDb«r  as  a  foul  aspti^ion,  wbat  Ibe  fonner  will  never, 
forget  is  tbe  real  truth.  But  oar  titnt'  flics,  aad  wc  must  hutca 
ta  consider, 

III,  "Tlwfcainoitr  of  the  idea  that,  though  It  may  not  appear 
as  a  matter  of  r'econl,  the  man  is  riot  the  less  an  ass."  The  ideas 
of  Dogberry  flow  thus ;  "  Thougli,  from  thu  c i re urii stance  of  my 
fell  ow.cons  table's  limringleft  the  priaou,  with  tbe  book,  in  whicfi 
the  charge  against  yoo  is  contained,  your  present  opprobrious  aa> 
perslon  of  my  character  can  not  be  '  written  Aovhi,'  yet  that  shall 
not  save  yon  from  the  adilcd  puiilshmecitj  which  impends  over 
your  head  on  account  of  the  aspersion ;  and  (hough  it  is  not 
it  present  '  uiider  white  and  bkck'  that  I  am  an  &»s,  it  shall 
*  not  be  forgotten  to  be  specified  when  time  and  place  shall 
S^'HTj*  and,  in  the  mean  time,  shall  be  writlea  *  on  the  tablets 
ot  6ur  memory,' "(Hamlet,  the  frrst  and  fifth).  I  will  do  my 
best  to  remomber  it  myself,  and  to  temind  yon  of  it  by  teL 
ling  you,  in  so  many  words,  that  I  am  an  ass,,  however  my  cw 
jduct  my  fail  td  vecafl  fo  you  flie  circnmatance.  To  prevent  all 
accidents,  thouglV,  1  will  lake  care  to  h«ve  it  specified  as  a  dis- 
rtnct  charge  against  you  ''  when  time  and  place  shall  serve  ;'  but 
*0,'"  heexclaims  as  he  quks  the  prlsoH,  "O  that  I  had  been 
icril  denen  an  asiV 

Shflkipeare  doubtless  ioterided  Ky  using  tbe  pbrese,  <'  though 
tt  he  not  written  doKn,  remiemb^r,"  aiitf  so  on,  to  allude  t»  the 
laws  of  Engluid,  the  lex  non  scnjiia,  or  unwritten  law,  being 
'  (here  of  eqi^'force  with  tite  lei  itiripta,  or  written  law  ;  and  it 
vrfll  be  found  that  between  these  laws  and  the  charges  against 
Corfnde  and  BOrav^hio,  there  is  the  most  striking  resemblEtnce. 
The  charge  against  them,  for  "  calling  Don  John  a  Villain,  after 
recemng  a  tbonsand  dncata  to  accuse  the  Lady  Hero  wnrngfuliy-j 
•0  tbotdandifr  might  disgrace  her  before  (he  whole  assembly, 
and  no(  marry  her,"  had  been  taken  dovra  by  Dogberry's  fellow. 
CMsfabfe,  and  ma  the  lex  scriptn :  the  charge  agatnet  tiiein,  for 
ealHng  Di^berry  on  ass,  bad  not  been  "  written  dovrn,"  rad  con. 
■tituted  the  lev  non  ftriptd,  which,  as  Sir  William  Hackstonv 
(elts  us,  meina'ia  relineMj  was  "  remembered,"  and  not  written 
down  "  till  time  and  place  should  serve,"  when  it  was  recorded 
by  th«  deciriona  of  Courts  of  Justice,  and  alwayS'  *'  remembered 
hi  piHiiihmeDt."  "  Thoogh  it  be  not  wrifHen  down,  forget  noC 
that  I  ajn  an  ass." 

Improve  this  subject, 

I.  By  considering  how  many  people  there  are  in  the  worid^ 
%rIio5e  conversation  eontisnally  says,  **  I  am  an  ass  ;  though  it  be 
not  written  down,  yet  forget  not  that  f  am  an  ass ;"  and  bwir 
much  more  they  would  shew  their  self-knowledge,  were  they 
now  aM  th<B  to  ceni^ss  tiris  in-  terms, — not  how  mMh  m«re 
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tiKj  #oafd  conrtnce  ub  of  the  truth  of  it  1     Doe9  anymsn  tallT 
tame 


— Ilk«  a  « 


Of*"- 

And  (cll  mt  Iluu  lh«  wvcretgn'it  thisf  gs  c*r(k 
Is  pmnnmccli  for  on  iDward  bruiM, 
Aod  thai  il  ii  (teal  pitv,  »ii  il  ig,    ' 
TlMl  VflMmiH  wk|iFtre  ihwild  be  HgK'd 
Out  of  Ibe  boweli  nf  tbe  •wrmlew  rurib, 
Whi<;b  ■DaBy  ngnad  lall  frllt>w  hud  doirny'd 
8u  CDwardlji  i  anrl,  bul  fur  ihne  vile  cum, 
He  would  bliDtetr  hare  tmn  a  lotdier," 

(Ftnt  of  King  Ileniy  the  Fourth,  the  first  and  third),  I  say  l» 
nij'self,  poor  fool,  yuu  are  only  saying,  "  Temomber  that  I  am  au 
ass."  Does  any  fop  agree  with  me,  in  the  same  breath,  that  the 
weather  is  both  "  iodiHerent  cold"  and  "  ezoeediogly  snitry," 
(lUmtet,  tlw  &fth  and  Mcond),  '^  though  it  be  not  written  dowii^ 
I  do  not  foi^t  that  he  is  an  ass." 

II.  Let  us  JTnproTe  this  subject  by  refl<>cting,  secondly,  how 
tnany  people  would  express  tbemselTes  truly  by  adopting  the  stuU 
tihcatioH,  which  another  has  put  upon  them,  as  a  preparatory 
sti^p.to  its  refutation,  and  by  saying,  with  Dogberry,  "  1  am  au 
ass."  How  many  more  libelled  men  would  come  into  cotut  with 
truth  on  their  side,  if  they  entered  it,  repeating  the  Tcry  words 
wtiich  they  are  pleased  to  call  libeilous  I  "  i  am  a  knaie ;  I  am  « 
liar  ;  I  am  ai>  incendiary." 

III.  Dogberry  is  a  constable,,  or  petty  magistrate  ;  and  m  him 
^akspeare  doubtless  meant  to  represent  th*!  chancier  of  that 
«lass  of  men  in  general,  who  were  at  once  ignorant  aud  con. 
ceited.  Oh,  that  they  all  had  the  self-knowledge  to  confess  wittr 
Dogberry,  *'  I  am  an  ass."  In  many,  iiotliiiig  has  bees  seen  but 
the  lion's  skin  :  '*  robes  and  furr'd  gowns  hide  all,"  (King  Lear, 
the  fourth  and  sixth),  Dogberry  "  has  two  gowus  aa4  e»e?y  thing- 
handsome  about  him."  Weil  might  the  pOet  make  Touchstoae 
diKlainvthe  appeltatifln  of  ass,  till.be  was  rich  euongh  to  sup. 
port  .the  character  witi)  credit :  ''  call  me  not  fool,"  says  he,  "  till 
heav'n  hath  stmt  me  fortioe."  (As  you  like  it,  the  second  and 
ceveatb). 

To  conclude,  the  sabject  ought  to  teach  ni  dif&deoce.  Let  n) 
not,  by  talking  upon  topics  which  we  do  not  understand,  or  i)y_ 
talking  without  deliberation  upon  those  which  we  do,  give  op. 
portimity  to  any  one  to  say  of  us,  "  you  af«  mi  ass  ;  though  it  t>e 
not  written  down,  I  will  not  forget  it."  ,  The  subject  ought  to 
to  t«ach  us  candour  and  self-knowledge.  SKoutd  our  tongues 
thus  outstrip  our  judgments,  let  us  confess  at  once  with  Dc^. 
berry,  '*  I  am  an  ass ;"  "  so  shall  oar  anticipatiMi  prevent  in 
others'  diwoTery,"  (Uamlet,  ttt^  second  and  KCoud>.;  and  let  n> 
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beg  tBat  it  DMy  be  "  NmetDbered  in  onr  ptutukraent."  Hmr  ihtU' 
wdi  of  ua,  like  Proteus,  in  the  Two  GeatlcBen  of  Vtwooa,  (the 
Kctnd  snd  fourth,  towards  the  b^iimiiij) 

"Maktiawiiid  rhlrsdfMtag^-'oF  hlidaytf  i 

Hit  jean  li«t  yooDK,  bat  hii  ex|>rricDcT  nid. 
Hit  bead  unmelluw'd,  bat  hltjuilgmsut  ript, 
VlHb  all  g»oi fraoe  to  jiace  a pmlemMi," 


AfiT.  JV.— 0«  Ike  Pernicious  Effects  of  ■  Methodism  iif  oar  Fo. 
reign  Pusiessions. 

Sir, 

The  church  of  Eng;Iaiid,  and  ail  sober  Clipistlans,  are  under 
obligations  to  you,  for  having  exposed  the  Folly  and  Danger  of 
Methodism,  in  the  series  of  Essayg  which  you  first  printed  in  the 
Examiner.  But  as  your  remarks  are  coufiiied  to  the  daoger  re. 
suiting  from  the  increase  of  Mtthodisra  tU  home,  allow  me  to 
point  out  to  you,  ,the  extreme  hazards  to  which  our  foreign  poj. 
ttsiioBs  are  exposed  by  the  attempts  of  the  Methodist*  to  spread 
faoftticism  in  the  East  and  West  Inilies. 

,  In  a.  late  debate  iu  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr,  Whithread  la 
stated  to  have  said,  "  I  wish  to  get  rid  of  nn  intolerance  ukich 
Wiild  set  inflames  our  most  diHant  colonies.", 
.  When  the  recent  transactions  are  stated,  to  which  I  presume 
Mr,.Whitl3reBd  alluded,  your  readers  will  determiue  whether  his 
apprehensions  are  well  or  ill  founded. 

A  number  of  fanatics,  in  the  pay  of  a  Methodist  society  ia 
&igtand,  have  resorted  to  the  island  of  Jamaica,  id  order  to  con. 
rert  to  Methodism,  or,  as  they  call  if,  to  pure  and  genuine  Chris, 
ti^aty,  the  Mulattocs  and  the  vuifortunate' Negroes. 

The  legislative  assembly,  informed  of  the  mischief  caused  by 
these  enthusiasts,  passed  a  law,  restricting  them  from  publicly 
preaching  vid  praying  in  certain  places  and  at  certain  liours. 
Tlie  preamble  to  the  Bill  expresses  the  wish  of  the  assvmbly  for 
the  dissemination  of  Christianity,  but  contains  also  a  discriptiou 
of  the  persons  who  were  endeavouring  to  spread  Methodism.  It 
adds,  that. the  effects  of  their  preaching  .were  to  throw  some  of 
tbeir  Auditors  into  convulsions,  others  into  fits,  and  in  some  to 
cause  meB*ftlL,«ferangement ; — all  these  effects,  we  know,  have  been 
producwl  by,  the  prajw  and  sermons  of  Calvinistic  and  Arminiaa 
Methodists  in  England.  ' 

ItcaBnots^rely.  be  supposed  that  a  legislative  assembly  would 
"  ^     '  introduce 
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{ntrwtllMBuc^^iitWriiMHinfv  the  preamble' of  a  public  tfct,  if  th* 
tmtlt  ^  fli«iti  VM  not  m  maftn-  of  notoriety,  D«r  can  trc  bttle*^ 
that  the  Duke  of  Manclfester  wonld  have  giv«ti  fai»  saocti*B  to  K 
law,  which  was  t<p  have  inmiediete  effvct,  h»d  iie  iDot  been  coo* 
tinced  of  the  trnth  of  the  facts  ovnt^dBcd  in  tke  prMUbble  to  the 
,    act. 

The  cbmoDf  raised  by  (he  Methodists  in  Kngland,  when  they 
Iieard  of  this  law,  was  unbounded.  The  bill  came  under  th« 
conBideration  of  a  Committee  of  the  Prtry  Council,  who  advised 
Ms  Majesty  to  disallow  it,  and  on  its  being  returned  to  Jamaica,  , 
the  tab  preacliers  resnnied  their  operations.  But  the  legislative 
assembly,  still  forcibly  impressed  with  an  opinion,  that  the  peace, 
and  tranqnlllity  of  the  island  required  them  to  silence  these  meti, 
facked  a  clause  to  a  Regulation  Bilt,  which  prohibited  all  persons, 
the  chrgj/  excepted,  from  attempting  to  couTert  tke  black  inluu 
bitants.  lliis  clause  received  the  sanction  of  the  Diike  of  Man- 
chester, and  the  Methodists  were  again  silenced.  '  ' 

The  Privy  Council  advised  his  Majesty  to  rtject  thi»  Bill  also, 
and  to  command  his  West  Indian  Governors,  on  no  pretence  what- 
ever, to  consent  to  any  law  concerning  religion,  unless  it  con- 
.  ^ined  a  clause  to  suspend  its  execution  until  the  King's  pleasur* 
was  signified  upon  it. 

Here,  Sr,  we  hare,  hideed,  a  sti;ong  proof  of  the  influence  ot 
the  Methodists  with  Government.  These  fanatical  tub  preacheri 
In  Jamaica,  may  keep  the  whole  colony  in  a  jtame  for  tbrea 
months,  since  the  local  goyernmciit  has  lio  poifef  to  restrain  theia 
ivncernmg  religion.  On  hearing  of  this  regulation,  the  legisla- 
tive assembly  determined  to  stop  the  snppli^s.  'Tbfi  Governor  dis- 
Eolved  them,  and  a  new  assembly  wus  to  be  elected.  The  British 
inhabitaats  warmly  supported  their  old  representatives,  and  tki^ 
jjtr,  was  the  diatutbed  state  of  Jamaica,  when  the  latest  advices 
left  that  island. 

We  are  told  by  Mr.  Hook,  that  Mr,  Lar[)ent  looks  upoa  Met 
thodists  as  veiy  hartnless  people,  that  there  is  no  diflbrence  be> 
twe^D  these  tub  preachers  and  our  clergy,  and  thnt  Government 
does  n)^  Wish  to  see  the  Methodists  ridiculed, 

I  fVar  Mr.  Larpent  speaks  as  to  the  ttntimmts  of  Government 
from  good  authority,  for  the  unhappy  dispute  with  the  leglslatire 
Usesibly  has  uo  coimection  with  the  religion  e^faMished  fry  Img. 

You  may  probably  recollect  the  celebrated  Bl^don  coiAro* 
Yersv.  A  very  respectable  old  clergyman  was  dismissed  froa  hlE 
curacy,  by  ai\  order  from  a  late  bishop  of  Exeter,  for  baviAg^pvefc 
sumed  to  censure'  the  conduct  of  a  Methodist  shoemaker,  wh* 
'was'  the  master  of  one  of  Mrs.  Haanah  More's  Sunday  schools.. 
The  we$tem  counties  were  kept  in  a  flame  for  sis  months.  All 
ti)c  Meth<)(Usts  In  the  kingdom  took  tbe  part  «f  tt«  ihoMMker, 
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tirtindie^tiiey  wen  defeated,  for  the  bidiop  bacfuw  fnHr 
'  «eMib)«  of  hU  e*f or,  tad  reatoivd  Mr.  Brr«,  flw  clnfjraKti,  to 
Jh  core. 

The  coadictvri  of  the  CArultm  Ohurctf  !<»«  eoadai0tA  4m 
candatt  at  the  legislatin  MHrably  ki  the  iHMt  intonp^rate  oad- 
MtiBlnatOT7  language.  Oa  tnle  Methttdiitigal  prnidplti,  tbty 
usign  /&«  flio<(iM!>  by  "wfaick'the  iUflmbcrs  ware  Htntted,  ne- 
mloicaf,  OKi^  bj  the  abolition  of  the  sIbt«  tnule.  IVy-us 
McvKd  of  ti/ranttif,  of  perxetuiiam,  and  their '  procecdhiKS  u* 
1^  driM  ip'ci«<f  urI  tkamtful.  The  C(»d wtori  say  tUt  Ibe  TAidMr 
eltrgy  cannnl  ext«nd  their  tares  beyond  tha  «Hbite  fahabtaiUa  ^ 
AanoieaL,  and  that,  conwqaeatly,  nin»-t«illii  •(  die  eorinannkjr 
Hai  be  left  destitate  of  atl  jutractioii  of  religiou  wsnltip.  All 
^  a^MirBble  reuon'lo  owign,  mo«t  imdoabtedlyt  U  RBjqKtrt  of  a  . 
'  prt^^itioD  to  the  legislative  auaraMy,  and  to  pa4iMif0t,  fAT 
dMbllltg  or  trebling  the  number  of  the  clergy  now  reildeRt  in  Ja* 
naita.'  But  how  does  it  apply  to  tlie  ohjcctiona  urged  agsjndt 
Jain^rs»ndM«lliodi8tR,vlMiareUyBien?  'SijtChrUtimnOtitfvrp 
has  not  Tentored  to  alsert  that  the  facts  stated  ia  the  preamble  of 
the  act  are  fal»e.  -  If  ke  can  -prote  tbey  were  Adte,  lie  will  indeed 
vender  the  legialatin  aiseniblytharDBgblycontMBp(jM«,>~bM  that 
the  facts  are  tnie,  every  candid  mas  aiust  believe  until  the  KererM 
is  proved.  First,  because  the  mnabftrs  of  (he  legislative  assen* 
biy  are  geBtlenen ;  neit,  became  none  but  foots  wmU  hUftri 
»ach  aaWrtions  If  they  were  net  true,  uid  where  it  waa  m  -eatjT 
to  detect  the  imposition :  thirdly,  because  tha  Duke  «f  HandieSf 
ter  woeU  not,  I  an  <ure,  approTe  a  Ull  founded  on  falst  gromds : 
Mid  laatty,  because  we  all  know  lliat  almtlar  eAictl  bare  bee^ 
pfvdaced  by  the  enthudostic  rantiags'of  tub  preaofaera  inK^land, 
Tie  condactora  of  the  Christian  Observer  aHi  tbciiMeltVi  aeku 
bers  of  the  Established  Ckureh.  Mr.  RoBiinej  Mr.  Otdegan, 
Mr.  I^ewton,  Mr.  Whitlietd,  and  Mr.  Wesley,  were  ntembers  oC 
it  also ; — so  are  Doctors  Maweis,  Hawker,  ajid  Draper  j-t-ao  t 
believe  is  Mr.  Rewtand  Hill,— bat  of  the  nete  Khoo$  in  the  ttmrtA^ 
— 4n  Mher  wonls,  Calvinistic  MMbedhts,— and  of  tiii|  new  si^ool 
are  the  condnctars  of  the  CtuHMaa  Obtemtt, 

Another  nranlhly  putffication,  the  JnfiJaeobin  Rtniewyh 
CMdaCted  by  meinbers  of  the  tld  «cheo/,  and  tbey  are  supposed 
to  qteak  the  sentiments  of  our  prelateji,  aqd  of  a  gre&t  majoifty 
«f  ^e  clergy  and  laity,  yn^  Ar^i-Jacobin  Reviete  early  pre^ 
dieted  the  mischiefs  which  would  be  produced  by  Sectari&n  Mte. 
rtenary  Sodeties,  and  the  Ckri^iaH  Observer  has  very" warmly  de- 
fended (he  preoe«diiigs  of  tbe^e  societies. 

In  one  <rf  Ae  last  numl^n  pf  the  AntiJaoohin  ReTian,  th<ei» 
is  a  i^ssage  which  appHen  witii  the  same  degree  of  fort^c  lo  Ja. 
maica  u  to  the  Ulait  Indies : — 

p  3  ."  Ajdmittin^ 
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-'^' Jkdo^ttin^  it  to  lie  imposSble  to  prbpagate  Chh'ad&BUy  ia  die' 
East,  withiHit  the  aid  of  sectarian  miHianaries,.  atiU  we  contend 
tluri  it  is  not  jmtifiable  in  any  memben  oj  Ibe  church  of  Eiiglandt*. 
rcMrt  to  such  tgtncy,  even. for  luch  a  parpote.  U  is,  indeed,  most 
dMirabie  to  ipread  the  light  of  ChristiMiUy  over  the  face  of  the 
habitable  g^eite.  But  unlets  the  doctrine  is.admitted,  Ihai  the  end 
juilijie*  the  means,  we  are  not  anthociaed  to  employ  such  agejicj',. 
even  for  such  an  oi/ject."  Tba.t  tbeie  sound  and  rational  opinions 
ar«  the.opiniooi  of  tlie  di((nituJeg  of  tiie  church,  and  of  the  great' 
Ifodf  of  thfcclergy,  is  certwn^  because. they  have  neitker  afibrded 
cauntananca  nor  pecuniary  assiitance  to  the  Sectarian  Missionary 
Sotietks,  conseqaantly  tkeif  must  appcore  of  the  law  p^&ged  by 
tiie.  logislttiie  ssseDibly-  of  Jamaica  owicemiug  sectaries, 

lliQ  committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  however,  were  more  fa-   j 
VAorably  di^oaed  towards  MethodisU.  ' 

Permit  me  now,  Sir,  shortly  to  state  to  you  the  proceedings  of 
Ae  MeUiodista,  as  applied  to  British  India.-^From  Uiat  empire 
they  are  excluded  bg  a  pontioe  late,  which  applies  equally  to  the 
peer  and  the  peasant,  to  the  prelate  and  to  the  tub  preacher, 
.  The  law  declares,  that  no  British  subject  shall  proceed  to  In- 
dia, unlets  be  has  a  license  from  die  eompeny  to  go  there.  Id 
hreach,  of  .this  law,  two  sectarian  societies  have. sent  a  nnmber  of 
ISnglish  missionaries  lo  India,  in  foreign  ships,  conceiving,  I  sni^ 
pose,  in.  opposition  tQ  the  sound  opinion  of  the  Anti.J acobinRe^ 
vsea,  that  the  end  does  justify  the  means,  where  the  object  is  t<> 
propagate  Afftbodism.    ' 

'Ibe  tw»  lectavifn' societies  who  have  sent  missionpries  tolndia^ 
are  compctsed  of  Calvinists.  They  are  supported  by  cootrtbuttouB 
frmn  lOne  of  the  evangelical  clergy,  from  Methodists,  an^  other 
Calvi:^**^'^  dissenters. 

Among  the  directors  of  the  Methodist  Missionary  (fociety  ar^ 
Doctors  Hawker,  Ilaweis,  and  Draper,  and  Mr.  Rowland  IlilJ. 
The  second  society  is  called  the  Baptist. Missionary  Society,  and 
ilB  Managers  sk  also  rigid  Calvinists.  The  membo-s  of  both  so. 
pieties  profess  the.  doctrine  of  Ca.lvin,  that  the  electa. or  the 
condemnation  of  all.  men  that  have  Ijred,  are  now  living,  or  that 
Miill  Jive  upon. this  globe  in  future,  wasdetermined by  the  Al- 
mighty, before  the  crayon  «f  (he  world.  Nothing,  therefore,  can 
be  nxore  absurdj  as  you  justly  observe,  than  for  men  holding 
^8  Calvioistic  doctrine,  to  send  missioaari^  wnong  tbe  heathen 
nations. 

'  Much  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  missions  to  British  In- 
dia.' The  total  fiulure  of  success  through  the  agency  of  these  bi- 
gotted  Calvinists,  has  been  clearly  proved.  The  danger  to  which 
oor  oriental  empire  must  be  exposed,  if  this  missionary  mania  ia 
not  suppressed,  or  fhe  work  transferred  to  agents  responsible  to 
'    Parliament 
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&irli>m«nt  for  tiif4r  condnct,  hai  been  futlf  pointed  mit.  But 
Jiithfrto,  DPithRT  4Ih>  legislature  nor  gowminent  have  e«aitdered 
'tbis  monientoiis  subject. 

.  The  sectarian  Bocieties  and  the  defenders  of  mlffiions,  wkh  only 
one  exception,  have  endeaToured  to  supply  the  deficimcy  of  ini 
gnment,  by  the  old  and  hacknied  aHertion,  that  all  who  oppoM 
the  effortR'  used  by  God's  people  to  convert  the  beatheu  nation* 
to  pure  and  genuine  Qiristiantty,  are  pupils  of  VoltaiK'i  school^ 
and  infidels. 

Bat  tbe  defence  of  sectariax  mission!)  has  been  made  iiporf 
grounds  entirely  new,  in  a  publication  called  die  Quarterly  Re~ 
view.  The  ingenious  writer  admits,  that  in  various  instant^es  the 
iectarhn  missionaries  have  been  very  intemperate  and  very  im- 
prudent, lie  admits  that  the  religion  which  they  teach  Is  not  tbe 
fdigion  of  our  fatkerf,  and  that  what  they  have  altered  they  have 
made  aorse.  But  he  adds,  which  no  one  has  ever  denied,  that 
fhey  are  pious,  diligent,  and  well-meaning  men,  lie  complU 
ments  Ae  church  for  the  learning  of  its- members,  hut  he /ear* 
that  tiie  aetit  necessary  for  the  work  of  conversion,  is  only  t«  h4 
met  with  among  Methodists.  He  censures  the  church,  thereforal 
for  not  encouraging  til ese  men,  who  may  be  of  nse  as  an  advanced 
guard  to  the  church  militant :  in  other  words,  that  these  men  nay 
make  a  few  Pagans  rigid  Caivinitts  in  the  firitt  Instance,  that  tii^ 
diurch  may  in  tbe  second  make  them  members  of  her  own  -body,  - 

It  is  in  reply  to-this  strange  rcaaontng,  that  the  ^n(i.Jdco#M 
Revtew  published  an  encelleot  critique,  a  passage  from  which  ( 
have  inserted  above. 

I  entirely  agree  witbr  you  as  to  the  danger  of  Methodism  at 
both^  ;  bnt  Marions  means  have  been  taken,  and  with  success  too 
I  hope,  to  arrest  its  progreai.  Many  of  the  most  respectable  and 
learned  of  onr  divines,  have  raposed  the  unscriptnrel  doctrines  of 
the  evangelical  clergy,  who  are  the  great  patrons  of  Methodists. 
Even  the^Arij^t'an  ^&mrwf  doei  in  some  degree  cmcnr  in  opt. 
nion  with  tbe  Barrister,  as  to  the  Methodistical  publications  of 
Dr.  Hawker.  Though  Mr.  Ijirpent  would  not  permit  Mr.  Hook 
to  bring  a  fidd  preacher  on  the  stage,  the  Hypocrite  of  Bicker, 
staff  still  continues  to  be  acted. 

Bnt  if  Methodists  are  allowed  to  enter  the  Torrid  Zone  at  their 
pleasure,  nndw  no  other  cQntrouI  than  that  of  locietles  in  Eng. 
land,  it  would  be  an  act  of  humanity  at  once  to  abandon  all  our 
foreign  possessions. 

When  the  Methodist  Miision^iT  Society  v**  formed,  about 
twelve  years  ago,  they  commenced  their  labours  by  sending  mis.  ' 
sionaries  to  Africa,  and  to  the  islands  in  tUf  South  Seas.  If  In 
these  regions  they  did  po  good,  they  could  upt  injure  the  public, 
3bA  they  espended  their  pwp  money.  Dijt  t|feir  operations  hare 
o  4  beeq 
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been  in  seme  InMsnees  dangerouily,  mmI.ui  tOitrs  fbolMilr,  "^ 
traded,  oflttte.yeftTB.  During  the  ahort  p«3t«  with  Pnnpe,  tbey 
tent  a  committee  into  that  kingdom,  to  inquire  iiUo  the  Uaie  oj 
religiotl,^  a,  eefctwe  ^t  1  tbink  fMdi  only  haT«  ealered  jnto  the 
beads  of  the  men  who  tan  directors  of  that  society.  Tb«  M«* 
tlieidi>t£  hate  establiihed  «fi  Uibtrman  Sockli/  aleo,  the  object  of 
wrhicb  is,  to  reclaim  our  fellow  lubjects  in  Ireland  frvm  tbe  errsra 
f>(  pDpefy.  Tbty  sent  a.  nisaionary  te  South  ^mtirka  u  mob  m 
they  heard  of  the  capture  of  Buenos  Ayres,  without  aayconinu. 
•icatiou  with  his  Majesty's  Miniflten,  and  without  consideriug 
bow  tar  the  bi^otted  Spaniards  of  AmericA  might  reatot  the  tt(« 
tempt  to  iKtroduce  Methodism  among  them.  They  hare  sent  s 
lueibn  of  missioBsriei  to  the  island  of  Ceylon,  and  to  UrilUi.  In. 
dia,  in  Tlolation  t^  the  law  of  the  land. 

.  To  the  charge  of  a  violation  of  the  law,  the  Methodttt  iiiu 
fienary  Satiety  has  made  no  reply.  The  fact  could  not  be  denied. 
But  the  ctrnmittee  of  the  Baptist  Society  aaj',  in  excuse  for  the 
violation,  "  that  they  could  not  tuppote  it  wae  the  iateatio*  of 
the  legislatare  to  inveit  the  company  with  authority  lo  etclude  iht 
ChrUlittn  religion  from  India."  Could  you  coocetTe  it  poisibie 
for  any  men  to  set  up  such  a.  defence  to  such  a  oitat^gei !  Wh« 
could  suppvte  the  l^islature  capable  of  such  an  wtuntloa  i  Bat 
that  it  did  intend  to  exclude  from  India  all  tiie.snbj«t49  of  tb« 
empire,  prefetfing  tkt  Chrutitmrelfgifn^  K  well  as  infid^s,  if 
infih  there. are  among  lu,  which >I  do  not  lidieac  there  am,  is  be- 
yond all  doubt,  unlesB  inch  aubjeclB  obtainad  a  Ucenie  fron  the 
Company  to  proceed  to  India. 

There  is  no  man  of  common  humanity  who  does  not  wish  for 
tiie  total  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  West  Indiea,  for  the  civiliya* 
tion,  and  the  conversion,  of  mnlattoeB  and  negroes.  Fram  toier^ 
ably  good  infonnation,  I  ha*e  reason  to  t>elieTe,  that  the  proprie. 
tws  of  landed  estttes  would  be  inc«t  happy  to  grant  freedom  to 
their  slaves,  W9re  then  hopes  that  they  would  work^for  the  wage* 
which  we  giTe  to  day  labourers  in  Kogland.  Bat  the  .dlSerenc« 
between  the  Privy  Council  and  the  legislative  aasembly,  does  not 
relate  v>  ft  traile  that  happily  is  abolished,  nor  to  the  emauctpa- 
tion  of  the  negroes  in  the  island,  nor  to  the  mode  in  wMi^  thcsa  . 
ushappy  men  :am  treated  by  their  nuuters ;  it  relates  to  a  set  of 
bigotted,  Ignorvit  IxynK-n, — not  clergy  men  ,'--^not  nembers  of  our 
church,  and  of  whose  Intempenle  a»4  dangerons  praceiedings, 
those  only  ^'ho  reside  in  the  island  of  Jamaica  can  form  a  correct 
judgment.  Uid  a  bill  for  restraining  such  tiien  come  before  the 
Privy  Council  in  the  days  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  Mr.  Pelharo, 
or  the  first  Mr.  Pitt,  I  have  no  doubt  aj  to  what  the  decision 
would  have  been  upon  it.  The  black  population  in  Jamaica,  is 
proportion  to  thf  white,  is,  I  believe,  as  nine  toaoe;  it  appears 

necessary-, 
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hands  of  the  l^islative  Wdy,  the  CuuiicU,  and  ikf  QaMenoT, 
Bot  for  tiim  montiH,  »t  th«  kart,  tite  tj^t  {ireaciwrG  are  now  free 
from  the  controvl  of  the  l^iKUffivo  or  Ite  ,<iiouitiv«  b«dy  m  tim 
islajud,  in  all  {Kiiats  cont£r''i*'g  Mfi/i^tu^i(l^,,  This  apg^'ars  to  b* 
to  be  an  impoUtic  leguUtuin,  1)»oh«K  .it ,  nay  pofslWy  eBiUiy«r 
ttie  public  (afety.  ... 

fittt  in  Brjtiiih  India  the  disproportici)  between  the  Europeat 
and  the  natiye  population  is  infiiuteiy  g^eniew  thaa  in  the  W««t- 
ladtes.  We  have  tfaiity  thousaind  BHbJM:tB  ef  oar  umpire,  incluti- 
in^  th^  army;  abore,  oi)c  handred  ^ad  tM'i»ty  thoasand  natire 
troops,  and  sixljf  millions  of  natives,  8ubj««:t  to  our  dMoiniftii,'  i* 
an  eoLpire  an  ext«niiTe  a>  Europe,  ^or  is  this  all :  ibe  defenders 
of  missions  admit  that  this  imioenBe  ptipulation  conaiiitB '  of  men 
singularly  bigotted  to  their  religi4>tiG,  though  tltey  dtay  that  the 
prejudices  of  Hindoos  and  Mahoue^ins  are,  iuvindbk,  bt'caise  in 
fourteen  j/ears  a  hundred  persons,  frgsi  amoug:^  low^jst  of  tkn  ■ 
people,  have  been  baptized  in  i[kiigal,  and  n«t  a  fourth  <it  that 
number  on  tbe  £oast,  by  sectarian  aiiiuionarieii. 

Must  U  not  occur  to.  every  raUooal  Rtan,  ttiat'  if  it  sliould  bft  ' 
thought  prudent  to  attempt  the.  cont ersioR  of  this  iinnien«e  popu- 
lation to  Christianity,  the  atteinpt  ran  onty  be  made  hjf  the  tiio- 
tion,  through  its  representatives  in  ParlianKBt  ?  This  is  the  opi. 
nion  of  every  member  of  the  churcll,  who  is  not  an  evai^etical 
clergyman. 

But  (o  let  looM  a  number  of  bigotted  fanatic*  on  th^  continent 
of  India,  sent  there  in  violation  of  the  law,  and  Mhjcct  to  no 
ctutroul  in  England,  but  that  of  Dr.  llaveis,  Or.  HawVer,  aod  the 
directors  of  the  Methodist  and  Baptist  Societies,  is  f,ii  uiav  b  ciik 
uunsttnce  io.  t^  history  of  nations,  tiaX  w<j  ran.oiily  nondor  at 
the  apathy  of  Government.  '  If  the  Methodists  aru  no;:  la  be  rU 
dicuiiedf..at  U^it  let  them  be  restraiiK'd  from  .violating  tlte  Jaw. 

The  argument  of  the  Methodists  is  thiii,  and  1  trust  they  wiU 
admit  that  J  state  it  fairly: — 

It  was  the  command  of  our  Saviour  (o  his  disciples,  to  preacfi 
the  gospel  to  jUl  the  world.  .Our  Lord  aUo  &aid,  and  lo,,  I  am 
.with  you  evai  uqto  tie  end  of  the  world;  tiiereby  cleaily  inpjyr 
ing,  that  it  was  tbe  duly  of  ChristiaBt  in  all  Bucctjeding  ag&ti,  ie 
preach  the  gospel,  to  anbelieving  iiatiuns. 

In  obedience  to  this  Divine  command,  the  Methodists  bavp 
formed  societies. in  Pjiglaad,  and  have  sent  missionaries  to  ditfi^r^ 
ent  quarters  of  the  globe.  But  they  do  not  seem  to  considxr  that 
they  are  subjects  to  a  Christian  stole  ;■ — that  our  Saviour  has  toW 
us,  ".tft  render  unto  Cssar  the  things  that  an'  (l^sar'g."  Tlje  Me- 
thodists, though  gospel  preachers,  generality  dilate  upon  tliv  Bpis. 
ties,  as  you  justly  observe ;  yet  St.  I'aiil,  again  and  again,  fnjoioi 

Christiaiis 
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Clwit(i«u  to  b«  obc^est  to  Oeir  ttien,  and  1o  ^te  Tilto  air  ift 

in  utkorit^  orer  tbetn. 

Ai«,  therefore,  th*  Inned  Docton  Hkwfis  and  Ilawkpr,  th« 
other  directors  of  the  Metbodlrt  Sockty,  and  Mr.  Fuller  and  the 
nuug^rs  of  the  BftptM  iadetj,  jnittified  as  Christians  in  violif. 
ing  th«  lawj  because  oar  Savioor  dirrctM  hi«  discipin  to  pmch 
the  gospel  to  all  the  world  ?  Bat  Mr.  Fuller  says,  "  If  Christian. 
jty  be  true,  It  is  of  (ach  inportaiicp,  Ih^  no  politicai  eoniidera, 
tiont  are  BuSdent  to  weigh  against  i(,  nor  ought  they /or  9  mo. 
mm/ 10  be  placed  in  competition  with  it;  and  if  it  be  of  (rod,  to 
oppo*e,  is  the  Mine  thing  as' to  tell  our  Maker,  that  we  will  not 
have  him  to  reign  over  ne." 

Does  this  logical  i^asoner  nwan,  that  no  poliHeal  considrnitions 
«i]ght  for  a  momentto  prpvent  aChriHian  government  from  atj 
tempting  to  chriifianJze  the  heathen  world  ?  If  this  is  his  nif  an. 
ing,  GoTommcnt  has  indeed  rnnch  to  answer  for,  I)oos  bf  mentf 
•  that  crery  indiTidnal  in  the  kingdom,  or  any  nnmber  of  indiri^ 
^aals  fanned  into  societies,  are  privilfgefl  to  act  at  thfg  please^ 
when  their  sole  object  is  to  propagate  ChristiHiity  In  the  Kaat  of 
V''est  Indies  ?  Does  be  mean  to  say,  that  if  they'  are  opposed,  it 
is  tantamount  fo  a  dM^laratlon  that  we  win  not  have  our  Mitkef 
to  reign -over  us  f  If  this  is  Chnstiaa  doctrine,  it  strikes  at'the 
root  of  ciyi!  goTemment. 

But  the'  church  of  'P'ngI and  disclaims  the  doctrine.  Many  very 
able  persons  have  written  opon  the  subject  of  propagating  the  gos; 
pel  in  the  Pagan  world ;  they  all  concur'iii  opinion,  that  the  le. 
gislatn redone  is  competent  to  determine,  when,  snd  how,  tiie 
nation  is  to  attempt  to  extend  Qiristianity  among  the  nations  sub- 
ject to  its  powfr. 

'  But  for  obscure  indiridnals,  led  by  Doctors  Hawker  and  Ilawei^, 
and  sectarian  managers,  to  erect  an  imperium  m  imperio,  to  com 
mtt  unauthorised  acts  in  some  instances,  and  illegal  onesin  others^ 
is  to  set  human  Iftws  and  regulations  at  defiance. 

The  Anti-Jacobin  Review  contains  the  following  Teiy  t«isible 
rrm'arks  on  the  conduct  of  the  sectarian  societies  ; — 

"  It  is  a  very  serious  matter  to  attempt  the  orerthrow  of  th^ 
religious  establishment  of  a  country,  whaterer  it  may  be.  When 
the  ancient  sentiments  and  habits  of  a  people,  in  regard  to  reli. 
gion,  are  disturbed  and  unsettled,  it  it  impestible  to  toy  tchat 
eonieifucMeet  wag  ensue." 

'  Th<.>se  sectarian  societies  are  said,  by  their  adtocale,  the  Chrir. 
Wnn  Qbwereer,  to  hare  done  no  more  than  has  been  done,  for  a 
century  past,  by  a  Society  for  prapatiating  tho  Gospel  in  Porcigli 
ftrls,  and  by  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 

This  is  an  assertion  notoriously  onfonnded.  Thomt  respectable 
lociefies  act  iwMfer  a  charter  granted  btf  fhc  hgitluluref  nor  hate 

they 
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Oxy  Tiolatfd  tbe  law  in  a  sfaigl«  Imlance.  The  first  sodetjr  maia. 
■fains  A  number  of  mpectable  injssionariei  in  North  Aaiarica,  ' 
die  second,  has  given  pecuniary  assiMance  to  a  iniMion  esta« 
blished  above  a  century  ago  in  India,  by  the  Crown  ef  Deumarky 
and  the  missionaries  emp)o)'ed  are  clergymoi  v/  the  Lutherait 
thurch,  Danes,  Swedes,  or  Gorman*. 

I^a  under  what  jwA/ic  ou/AonY^  do  tliese  sectarian  sotuetiei  actf 
Wb^  they  cfflifined  dieir  exertions  to  tke  wilds  in  Afrin,  or  to 
the  islands  in  the  South  Sens,  no  one  toolt  much  notice  of  their 
proceedings.  They  sent  ont  taylors,  and  cabieis,  and  footmen, 
&t.  &c.  as  missionaries. 

Now  the  case  is  materially  changed; — tbey  have  extended 
thdr  efforts  to  coniUries  subject  to  Great  Britain,  and  their  fnbiro 
proceedings  ought  to  be  regulated  by  the  legislature. 

The  act  of  toleradon  does  not  authorize  them  to  violate  the 
iaw. 

'  The  fiimilarity  between  the  Catholics  of  the  sixteenth,  and  th< 
Methodists  of  the  nineteenth  century,  is  wonderfully  striking. 
Bat  the  rage  ftH-  prosdytism  among  the  Catholics  has  evaporated. 
The  Methodists  are  not  less-  anxiong  for  (he  conTersion.  of  the  . 
heathen  worid,  than  for  conveiting  Christians  of  every  church  to 
tbe  doctruKs  of  Calvin.  - 

To  conclude,  I  concar  heartily  with  you,  as  to  the  Danger  and. 
Folly  of  Methodism  at  home ;  but  the  measures  which  they  have 
adopted  to  spread  Methodism  in  the  foreign  dep^idencies  of  the 
«mpire,  are  infinitely  more  dangerous. 

A  Member  of  the  EsTABUsBEit  CmracH. 

February  33,  1810. 


Art.  V. — The  Lav  Student. 


Mr.  Reflectok, 
,  I  enclose  you  a  Series  of  Letters  from  a  Student  of  tie  Imter 
.Temple  in  London,  to  a  Friend  in  the  country,  in  which  you  majf 
find  some  matter  for  reflections  that'will  not  disgrace  your  pages, 
fo  the  aluence  of  worthier  matter.  As  you  wilt  probably  in^rt 
only  the  first  Letter,  containing  a  brief  arroirnt  of  tbe  Iims  of 
Court  and  Chancery  in  general,  aiid  of  the  Iiinir  Temple  in  pai^ 
ticular,  in  your  first  Reflcctor,  you  had  iMtter  acquaiiit  your 
readers  that  most  of  tbe  rest  of  the  series  attempt  paule  nugark 
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tanaee,  «ndto  ^ive  or  to  lecal  to  tb«  reader  tome  Out  ti  ov> 
£a^uli  Couits  of  Law,  and  of  Oar  pVeimt  Bar.— I  am,  Sir, 
youitebffdiwt  Srrva&t, 

+++ 


lutm  Ttntplti  B/areft27,  1810. 

My  Dear , 

I  UK  at  last  settled  In  chambers  ia  Uiis  Inn  9f  Court,  of  whie)) 

you  know  1  am  entered  as  a  mrniber  ;  and  lliave  now  no  encnst 

■   for  delaying  the  performance  of  my  promisi-,  to  give  yon  some 

■ccomit  of  tjio  study  and  ptactictt  of  Kngludi  mnnieipnl  or  com* 

non  law.  ,  ,  . 

Tbe  common  law  societies. of  London  arc,  as  yon  nsy  learn 
from  Blackstone*,  as  old  as  "  the  lixiiig  of  the  court  of  comnmt 
pleai,  the  grand  trihun.iJ  for  dt^pUbs  0(  propctly,  to  be  held  in  , 
one  certain  spot,"  (Weatminiter)  by  MtignaCkutla.-  Till  tfiit 
time,  -he  law  had  been  principally  practised  by  ecclesiastics,  who, 
.  being  papistSf  attached  thensdvea  to  the  civil  law  of  llome,  id  - 
preference  to  tbe  municipd  law  of  England ;  bat  the  former  bein^ 
universally  discountenanced  by  the  acts  uf  parliament  of  the  time^  - 
/H'hich  were  always  framed  Upon  tbe  principles  of  tbe  latter,  tbe 
^ergy  withdrew  tbemselres  gradnally  from  the  temporal  Courts  of 
law^'  till,  early  in  the  r«ign  of  Henry  111.,  they  were  absolutely  - 
^rbidden  to  appear  as  advocates  inforo  lecaiari,^  and  as  lately 
as  in  last  ISOi,  a  candidale  for  admiKlon  as  an  advocate  in  the  . 
-  spiritnal  courts  was  rejected,  upon  the  princtpU  tbat  he  had  once 
been  in  deacon's  orders,  and  that  tits  admission  was  therefor^  for- 
bidden by  tbe  canons  of  the  church.  X  1  do  not  find  any  case  in 
the  books,  where  one  who  bad  been  in  holy  orders  was  refused  on 
that  account  to  be  called  to  the  "bar  by  the  common  law  society  ta 
which  he  betojiged  ;  but  if  snch  a  one  were  fo  be  so  refused,  and 
were  to  appeal  against  that  refusal  to  the  twelve  judges,  which  is 
the  course  of  practice,  ^  they  would  doubtless  decide,  that,  if  he 
Would  be  rejected  in  a  spiritual  court  on  account  of  bis  having 
once  been  in  holy  orders,  i  fortiori  he  ought  to  be  in  a  temporal 
"bne.  Mr.  Home  Tooke  was,  on  this  account,  at  the  outset,  re- 
'  ^usad  adm^iflu  4s  a  member  of  tin  society  of  Lincoln's  Inn  ;  and 
doubtless  a  clergyman  would  tlvwys  find  tbis  outer  gate  to  tbe 

bar 

•  Com.   Vol.  I.   ji,  88.—  +  Btadi.  C.iai.  Vol-  I.  y.  19,  SO. 

}  And  the  CburLof  Kipg'i  Bench  rrfuscd  him  u  rate  lo  shrw  muie  wliy  k 
»audaam*\on\i  not  issue  lo  lite  AtclibiiliOji  of  C.inlerbnrj  lo  Mfae  bnjiaf 
fur  Hie  adiDWiiDn,  npon  Ihf  ptiiicijile  Ihat  Ihe  caiitiidme  Jiad  bo  kgnt  right 
lo  what  lie  cluiinwd. — 8  taj!,  213. 

^  1  Uauglaa;  354.  ^ 
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bar  shut  agunst  him,  .  An  .iaitaoee  of  b  lajnuUi  Mag  d«ni«d  od. 
niMiOQ  into  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court  is  rare :  Murphy  was,  I  b*^ 
tine,  rqected  hy  one  of  them,  upon  tite  groimd  that  be  h«d  tmM 
trodden  th«  stage  as  an  actor^  before  he  guaed  aduiidon  at  Ia. 
coin's. Ion,  of  which  he  wae  afterwards  a  master  of  the  bcndi,  •« 
bencher ;  asd,  the  society  of  lincoln^s  Inn  haTuig  laidy  enacted 
a  bje-law  tb^  ^'  no  person  who  had 'written  for  hire  In  new^>apeia 
ihooldbe  admitted  to  perform  exercises  to.  entitle  him  to  be  ctUed 
to  thel)aj,"  an  individiiftl  of  this  description  }tai  frightened  tb« 
serdety  iata  a  rfpeal  of  the  law,  by  r,  petition  to  the  House  of 
Comimnu,  nhich  ha*  lately  been  the  subject  of  lo  much  debate^- 
if  that  can  be  called  debute,  where  aJI  the  ^^akejs  were  of  oui 
•pinion,,  that  the  law  was  Illiberal,  oppreBsive,  and  unjust.  t 

When  the  cuort  of  Commoa  Pfeos  was  fixed  at  Westmiaater^ 
'  the  lawyers  pitched  their  t^ts,  in  what  were  then  Selds,  between 
th^  cl^  and  the  city  of  London,  the  canp,  cmisisliug  then  of 
fmir  Inns  of  Court,  as  there  are  now,  and  as  they  are  now  Cftltedy 
Hie  Inner  Tuiuple,  the  Miildlo  Temple,  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  Giayri 
Inn  ;  sod  of  ten  Inm  of.  Chanceiy,  of  which  only  ClifEord's  Iw 
'  LS  to  the  present  day,  but  of  which  ne  have  sow  seren  others. 


called  Clemeut's  Inn,  Lyon's  Inn,  New  Inn,  FurniTaJ's  fanj 
Thavie's  Inn,  Staple  Inn,  xud  Bernard's  Inn.  The  oruk  of  ^ 
appellations,  Inn  of  Court  and  Inn  of  Chancerij,  has  iio^eett  » 


tUfaelorily  exfilained  ;  but  (he  superiority  of  the  former  to  ffi|^ 
latter  htts  been  always  itcknowledged,  the  Inns  of  Couit  being,  \k^% 
former  times,  principally  inhabited  by  noblemen  and  geutiemeB  ** 
of  fortune,  who  entered  them  as  they  now  do  the  Umrj^ties  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  the  Inns  of  Court  being  now  the  onl^ 
■ocietiei  which  can  confer  degrees.  The  Inns  of  Chancery  are  'ml 
deed  mere  scicws  of  th^  lans  of  Court,  the  first  three  ia  tint  list 
which  has.  been  given  of  than,  belonging  to  the  Inner  Tt^aipte,  tha 
fourth  to  the  Middk  Tempfc',  the  next  two  to  Lincoln'^  Iob,  and 
the  laet  two  to. Gray's  Inn.  The  common  law  societies  of  Loiu 
don  bore  a.  much  greater  r^ablttnce  to  ad  "  oBiTeraitr,"  aA 
Sto  we  calls  them,  in  fais  timoj.tban  they  do  in  our^  ...The  atuf 
dmts  of  luDs  of  Court  attended  lectures,  and  mooted  qaationrft 
"they  were  amenable  (o  the  heads' of  their  inn  for,  oSencesi;  and 
they  dined  and  sopped'  io  tbejr  hall,  both  in  term  tioM  and  in  rut 
C^on.  An  aaiusing  accouot  of  their  andeut  loasuten  mhI  eub  ^ 
iAe  may  be  seen  in  Heri»eft'3  Antiquities  of  the  bns  of  C<KBt  ' 
and  ChWery,  a  judicious  compilation  from  Cugdxle's  Origitat 
Juridkttht,  little  of  these  remain  at  thli  day ;  and  the  lass  of 
Court  are  now  seldom  entered  by  those  who  do  not  intend  to  bft 
called  to  th*^u-,  and  roust  be  entered  by  those  who  doti  Tbft 
Imu  of  Chancery  are  nowj  .therofora,  chiefly  left  to  attondos  ami 
uUcitors.  ;  .'  .        i.     -■» 
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.  TI)ecobrte''(^  education  for  the  bar,  till  lately,  began  In  a  sm-^- 
Tice  of  three  ycara  as  aiificled  clerk  to  an  attorney ;  but  these 
jean  are  now  generally  spent  at  one  of  our  uniTersitiei,  where  the 
lav  student  >»  fonnd  to  pro&t  more  by  tbe  classical  and  matbema- 
tical  leamin);  he  may  sbtain,  than  by  tbe  insight  into  the  prac-' 
'  tie^  of  the  law,  which  Is  to  be  gained  in  an  attorney's  office.  It 
ii  nAw,  therefore,  npon  the  taw  student's  takiag  his  first  degree. 
at  lb«  muTersity,  that  he  is  entered  at  one  of  tbe  Inns  uf  Court, 
where  be  has  to  keep  twelve  terms  before  he  can  take  tbe  degree 
•f  Barrister  at  Ijaw ;  but  if  he  can  at  the  end  q{  tho^  twelve-: 
tenns,  or  three  years,  produce  his  diploma  from  one  of  our  Eng- 
lish unirersities,  from  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  or  from  the  ini. 
.  'tersity  of  Edinbni^h,  he  is  entitled  to.be  called  immediately  ;  if 
ke  con  prodace  no  such  degree,  he  most  wait  two  years  longer, 
«r,  in  other  words,  he  has  five  years,  in  which  to  keep  his  tweWa  * 
teron.  T^e  eipense  of  entering  an  Inn  of  Court,  is  abont  35/. ;. 
I  aad  it  bag  lately  been  enacted  by  all  the  societies,  with  a  view  to. 
keep  out  improper  persona,  that  no  Kiember,  who  is  not  also  a  . 
stember  of  one  of  the  above  universities,  shall  dioe  in  commons. 
wiCh  the  society  of  which  he  is  a  member,  until  he  have  deposited 
mith  its  treasurer  IQOl.,  which  will  be  returned  to  him  when  he 
iMsei  to  quit  commons,  or  when  he  is  called  to  the  bar,  O'lthough, 
■  far  Ae  ^e,  in  the  latter  event,  the  greater  part  of  tbe  snn  is 
^Kallowed  up  in  those  fees  which  every  member,  on  commencing 
t^iarriitef,  is  required  to  pay  to  the  gqciety, 

*  Tbe  entrance  into  an  Inn  of  Court,  entitles  the  student  either  to 
Tent  a  s^.of  chambers  of  that  Inn,  or  to  purchase  one  of  tbe  so. 
eiety  for  his  life,  or  to  pay  the  society  a  .fine  for  (he  insertion  of 
lus  own  life,  instead  of  that  of  another  member  of  the  society,  of 
whom  the  student  may,  have  bought  one  of  the  societies  sets  of 
ichaqibers ;  but  be  need  not  oeressarily  reude  in  the  Inn  of  Coiut 
of  which  he  is  a  member,  or  indeed  in  any  Inn  at  all.  He  mxy 
Study  where,  and  how,  he  pleases  ;  but  tbe  usual  course  is  for 
Um  to  become  a  pupil  either  of  a  special  pleader,  if  he  intends  to 
practise  at  tbe  common  law  bars,— .of  an  equity  draftsman,  if'  xt 
tke  chancery  bar,— or  of  a  convt^ancer,  if  he  intends  to  becom* 
B  Gomreyancing  counsel,  or  has  a  view  to  improve  himgelf  as  a 
(eHial  barrister.  For  a  year's  study  in  the  olBce  of  either  of  ' 
»  ^ese  diaracten,  the  fee  is  one  hssdlFed  guineas;  bat  after  apmit 
has  twice  paid  this  sum,  he  is  for  ever  free  of  the  ofhce.  Itf 
(pecial  pleader,  equity  draftsman,  and  conveyancer,  are  not  ne- 
cessarily barristers  ;  they  are  entitled  to  practise  their  branches  of 
tbe  profession  before  they  are  called  to  that  degree,  and  many  of 
tte  most  eminent  of  them  chuse  to  continue  tutder^  bar  Iodk  Af'. 
tn  they  are  entitled  to  be  called  to  it ;  if  they  have  more  p;ac 
tice  In  their  chambers  than  they  expect  to  acquire  at  the  bar,  the 
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degree  is'nttber  «ii  incumbtaoee  tkan  ui  tdmtb^  t»tken.  Tlw 
qwcial  pleiuler  is  employed  to  iwvw  the  fteadingif  u  thtj  an 
conprehemirely  <palW,  of  »  suit  at  Uw  ;  ood  u  KlsiMt  emy  cu» 
iiu  different  from  uiotfa«r,  a«  every  man  and  erecy  uwideat.tteC 
kappens  to  ntan,  the  science  of  ipeciat  pteading  Ii  e^it^aiMe,  ^pro- 
bund,  acid  jntriqate,  aad  U  well  calculated  b>  (rauad  the  Itiidcilt 
n  that  law,  upon  which  be  is  afterwank  ta  a^ue  and  ylenJ  at 
Uk  bar.  The  equity  draflman  ii  to  the  Court  of  Chuu«fy*  irkU 
tjie  special  pleader  h  to  the  courti  of  coUBteu  law:  he  draws  tha 
fkadings  of  a  suit  inQhancery,  and  by  theto  ineaoagaini'M  great 
^mastership  of  the  gcience  of  eijuUgf  astbe  special  {^aderdoea 
»!  tbaL  of  lam.     The.  (snveyancer  i^oot  so  kamedialely  connected 

f'lh  any  of  the.  courts  of  justice,  as  either  the  ipecial  pleader  ov 
I  equity  draftsman  ;  but  he  ought  to  he  iotinate  with  the  deci« 
US  of  uil  of  them  as  to  property ;  and  his  office  iaasound 
tdool  of  law,  which  will  be  of  the  higbast  tue  to  every  practi- 
tiuner.  llis  business  is  to  draw  special  canveyaneei  a^  ether 
dwds,  to  investigate  titles  to  eittateg,  and  .to, give  opinien  upon 
tliMr  validity.  NotwithstandiDg  the  witty  satire  of  Miv  Arthur 
Austey's*  "  Pleader's  Guide,"  much  is  to  b^  learnt  in  a-pleoder's' ' 

office, 


•SoDoC  Ibe  BBttioror  ihe  New  BalbQuide.— ^t  qaote  hbdsMniplivaor 
■  PInder'*  Pupil:— 

■'  Bni  cbicfly  (boa,  drar  Job,  My  tt\ea4r 
My  klumaa,  to  njr  lene  BIWIm)  | 
By  edocuimi  torm'd  (•  thiae, 

CuiB|)icuuuB  ID  ihe.|il(iuling  line)  ,  i' 

Fur  yoD,  frsm  five  yrar'a  uld  lu  Inenly, 

Were  cramm'd  with  LallD  worda  in  plenlyi  .        , 

'  Were  boaod  appresUce  la  the  M u)n, 

Aad  fsrc'd  wlikkard  words,  btowi,  aud  bralMi,  * . 

To  labour  nn  poelic  grunad, 
Darlyli  Bud  ipondecs  lu  cuulViund, 
And  when  becume  iu  flcdotn  wIk, 
la  PagiD  biftortri  aad  Ua,  -  - 

Were  teat  to  dive,  at  Graoia't  ceUt, 
For  truib  ia  dialectic  walU, 
There  duly  bouad  Tor  Tuur  year*  mat* 
To  ply  ibe  philuMphIc  oar, 
Polalt  melayhyilcal  to  bmoI, 
Chop  lofic,  wiAngli!',  and  dliputai  '    '  . 

^       Auit  bow,  by  fur  the  uinl  ambilinM 
er  Bit  the  loaa  uf  Bergendjclu). 
ffrewDt  tlie  Law  witli  all  the  kopwiedge 
Yoa  galher'il  botli  at  icbuol  and  cullrfr* 
tlill  bent  CO  adding  tn  your  llura 
The  trM|i  iif  ■  I'lea^er'i  luit  ) 

And,  bnier  to  iai|>rave  your  lute,  ,     ... 

Alt  by  juur  |iareali  fuadly  plac'd 
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•flice,  tlM*  cwh  be  iKqut^efl  iw  wliei*  elw ;  and  ft*  jrfwdsr  (rf  8»r 
pves«f>td^  byno  nw«n» overtook*  hf»  jmyHs,  or  employs  tfiMn 
wi*h  t '^ew  t»  Ms  wtrn  prftftt ;  in  the  moit  emiiient  pfendew'  rf. 
ftras,  tec(KH«9  we  daMy  Y^eii  tt>  the  pupils,  and  law  Sieinsiarw 
M»  wMkty  beld  miiong  tli«tfi.     Still,  bowererj  the  stDdmt  kas 
■moh  UboriWH  r«4iHiig  t»  go  (broagb,  t»  his  inm  closet;  md 
aktowgfc  ttift  CcMtnMitBrres  of  ffir  Williain  Blaekstone  have  bxiiH 
U«  ao  eiFMttetit  foHMtatiM,  still  that  wast  of. ft  di^t  vf  onr 
Im^  rf  wWch  Bacon  and  Hale  compl^ned,  ii  now,  from  t!i« 
^rnipoMnd  accBmolatioR  of,  taws  aod  law-books,  more  sereret]' 
fcH  than  erer  ;  add  tbe  fltnOent  haa  still,  "  by  a  tediotn  lonelf 
{nro««M  to  extract  Ae  theoiy  of  law  from  »  mass  of  undi^ted    , 
teamtoif.''*     It  rerauns  for  some  great  genius  to  sec«re  inimOT-~ 
tektj  by  propoHftg  a  Teform  and  digest  of  our  taws,  opon  ttie    ' 
plan  recomiBeHded  by  Lord  Bacon  in  his  trmtisf;  De  Avgtncntis" 
StlenH<trutn  ;  ^  ax^  it  were  to  be  wished  that  the  task  were  tm- 
^evtxkeS  by  hint,  who  is  already  refbnsing  onr  penal  cude.  {   ,- 

At  three  o'rldck  in  tJe  aHemoon  of  er^ry  day  in  term  tin»^ 
ta^  atiU  be  beard  tbroiigh  both  Hte  Tpmplps,  tlie  long  winding  of 
a  bom,  which  tbe  pannier-man^  as  he  is  caiied,  of  one  of  the  Ho^ 
cied«B  blows,  as  hp  walks  through  all  the  courts  in  the  Temple, 
to-  SHBunwt  the  bwteher*,  barristers,  and  stndetits,  of  botji  socie^ 
lies,  to  ^tner  ia  their  fUlls  ol  four  o'clock.  The  society  of  the 
Inner  Temple  dine  together,  however,  only  in  what  are  called  fte 
fuil  aecks  of  term ;  that  is  to  '^ay,  when,  the  tt'rm  begins  after 
Monday,  they  never  dine  loj^ether  till  the-followiag  Sunday,  and 
when  it  ends  on  or  before  Fridxy,  they  leav»  off  dining  together 
oa  the  previons  Saturday,  ■  The  Templars  were  fonseriy  summoned 
to  dhiner  by  the  discharg<^  of  a  cannon;  and  the  society  of  Gray's 
Inn  is  now  forewarned  of  whai,is  to  happen  at  four  o'clock  in 
term  time,  by  thesol^nn  injunetiaii,  mangezj  nMtget,  which  the 
patmier-man  exclaims  as  he  walk»  throngb  the  Imi  at  three  o'clock. 

Of 

Among  the  hlert,  th*'clHnM>  tew, 
(Bint,  if  their  heppinew  tbty  knew), 
Who,  fir  [hnvi  taundred  ^iii^as  pnid 
ffo  Bomc  gre&r  master  of  Ibe  imde, 
Haie,  Blhisrnums,  bj  lyeeial  (uroar, 
Ria  lea* e  to  dsB  their  bcK  mitavoar    ■ 
B;  drawing  ptK«,  TrmB  irioe  till  fosr, 
Taearn  kim  twice  three  himdiW  norei 
Aoi),  after  diimr,  aia^  rr)Nilr 
To  'foTttaU  rooait,  and  thm  and  tktrt 
Have  'Jaretaid  leave,  fram  lie  till  ten. 
To  draw  Ih'  aforeiaid  pleat  agDin."— Part  I.  Lett,  I. 


•  Blackel.  Comnenl.  I.  SO. -f  Lib.  vili.  rap.  8. 

J  Sir  SaMMcl  Rouiliy.— Sm  bii  Psmiihlel  aa  Ibii  tabjetu 
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Of  (be  custom  of  lincoln'i  Ion,  iu  this  particular,  I  am  imiii* 
fonned.  For  a  itud^it  to  lieep  his  term,  it  is  neccwory  in  tha 
Uatr  Temple,  that  he  ifaould  dine  in  catnntonB  twice  in  two  fail 
veeks^  fer  whicii  ke  pays  as  much  as  be  would  pay  if  be  weie  t* 
dine  every  day  in  those  wedu ;  but  the  aimud  expense  of  dining 
in  commons  is  very  inconsiderable. 

Tlie  Halls  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  particularly  tbat  of  the  Mid. 
die  Temple,  being  lai^e  and  noble  rooms,  and  those  of  IJw  Mid. 
die  Temple  uid  Gray's  Inn  b«ing  el^aatly  roofed  with  tinbw  in 
the  Gothic  style,  it  is  no  unpictureeque  sight  to  see  the  inemben 
of  tfaem  at  dinner^  on  what  is  called  grand  ifay,  which  btppena 
once  in  each  t«nn,  and  when,  the  dinners  being  better,  they  ai« 
of  conrse  better  attended.  Athwart  the  top  of  the  Halls,  on  a 
tt^aised  platform,  which  is  what  our  aaccstocs  called  the  ttate,  *  is 
'like  bench  table,  at  which  dine  the  masters  of  tke  bench,  mr 
brncbers,  in  silk  gowns ;  down  (be  right  side  of  the  Mail  runs  tke 
bar  Ub]e,.'at  which  dine  the  barristers  in  tUeir  gowns  g  and  down 
the  left  runs  the  students'  table,  at  which  dine  the  students  fai 
under.graduates'  gowns  without  sleeves.  In  the  centre  of  the 
Halls,  blaze  large  ^pen  charcoid  ires  ;  and,  the  rooms  bcteg  well 
illuminated,  the  whole  scene  has  a  grand  and  iin|iosing  efieciL 
After  dinner,  the  beneieTs  retire  into  their  room  of  bosiaess,  or 
parliament  chamber,  OS  it  is  called,  to  take  their  wine,  aod  the 
burnsters  and  students  taHe  tbeir's  in  the  Hall,  where,  no  »ae  re- 
mains any  longer  than  be  chooses  to  do.  The  econoniy  of  the 
tables,  asid  Ute  coitoma  of  the  Haljs,  have  an  air  of  aoti^uitf 
and  curiosity  about  them  ;  but  I  am  ^raid  you  will  think  thent 
loo  minute  and  trifling  for  description. 

Paying,  eating,  and  waiting,  are  now  the  «nly  qnidificatfOns 
for  admission  to  the  bar.  All  preparatory  meotings,  or  eiercise% 
are  now  eitiier  compounded  for  by  on  amercement  <^  &f^  as  they 
Judiclouriy  are  at  the  Inner  Ten^le,  or  goae  tbrongb  as  a  mere 
Blatter  of  form,  as  they  ridiculously  are  at  the  otim  Into.  The 
Society  of  the  Middle  Temple  still  act  the  ioUowiug  J'arce  every 
terra  >— The  students  are  in  tnra  j^»poiated  to  argue  pn  aad  cotr^ 
onaqneetion;  for  instance.  Whether  under  certain -circumstsBces,  . 
J.  takes  an  estate  in  fee  or  in  tail,  or,  for  life  Or  in  fee ;  and  on  a 
tixed  day  in  the  term,  aftn  dinner,  'a  bntchu  and  the  appointed 
stndeuts  of  the  Middle  Temple  walk  in  procession  to  Now  Tnn, 
X  the 

*  The  fhrue  li  of  rreqaenl  nccanence  in  Die  »ld  dramadad ;  u  is  Mac- 
beth, "  Our  hoalMt  keep!  her  Half."  "  The  tUti,"  ■■  Mr.  Uiftrd  eb. 
-KfTftid  a  Dole  on  Hawlngcr'i  Bondmaii,  "  via^rahtdplalfarm,  on  ohich 
Ha>  placed  a  chair  with  a  canopy  over  ii."  Tlie  raited .plnlfnm  \t  wiih  hi 
in  our  old  publre  dining  hnll-,  wli«r«,  In  Ciill^es  Ihe  fctliiw), 
""""'"        'a  Iradiiig  compaotti  the  to»«,  "keep 
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the  Inn  of  Chancery  belonjpng  to  Middle  Temple,  and,  knocking 
at  the  door  of  New  Inn  Hall,  where  the  members  of  that  society 
are  at  dinner,  formally  demand  admission.  This  is  granted  them, 
and  they  proceed  to  the  top  of  the  hall,  to  moot  for  the  instruction 
of  New  Inn,  The  bencher  of  the  Middle  Temple  acts  as  modera- 
tor, and  the  student  appointed  to  argue  first  on  the  pro  side,  rises 
and  says,  "  Upon  the  whole,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  A.  takes  an 
estate  in  fee;"  the  second  arguer  follows  on  the  same  side,  and 
says,  "  After  the  very  able  argument  of  my  learned- friend,  f  can 
do  nothing  but  express  my  agreement  in  his  opinion  ;"  the  third 
then  rises  and  says,  "  Really  the  arguments  have  been  so  com. 
pletely  exhausted  by  my  two  learned  friends,  that  I  find  myself 
unable  to  add  a  single  word  to  what  they  have  go  ably  said."  The 
BTguers  on  the  other  side  then  ^  through  the'  same  farce';  and- 
^e  members  of  the  Middle  Temple  leave  those  of  New  Inn 
aa  wise  to  they  foond  tbem.  It  is  time,  if  the  Inns  of  Court  can. 
not  ma^e  more  of  their  Mootingi  than  this,  that  tliey  all  followed 
the  example  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  discontinued  the  pretence  of 
tJiem. 

AH  that  remain^  of  the  lecluref,  which  the  barristers  of  a  cer. 
tain  standing  used,  with  much  ''  pomp  and  circnmstance,"  tS 
read  to  the  stodenls  both  of  their  own  Inns  and  of  their  depen- 
dent Inns  of  Chancery,  consists,  in  the  Inner  Temple,  of  a  la*. 
treatise  of  abont  two  minu(<«  in  length,  for  the  instruction  of  its 
Inns  in  Chancery,  which  a  barrister  of  the  Inner  Temple  reads  to 
them,  after  a  procession  and  foiinality  similar  to  that  of  a  mooting 
by  the  Middle  Temple. 

When  the  student  has  received  the  degree  of  Barrister  at  Law, 
he  is  entitled  to  the  addition  Esqaire,  and  to  TSa\  bs  such,  and 
the  degree  of  Serjeant  at  Law  entitlcs'its  possessor  to  rank  im- 
mediately after  a  Colonel,  and  immediately  before  a  Doctor, 
Barristers  at  law  seem  nOw,  says  Tomling,*  in  full  possession  of 
the  title  of  Eiquire,  (hough  originally,  as  it  should  seem,  attained 
by  usurpation  ;  and  being  perhaps  nearly  the  same  kind  of  unne. 
cessaryaddition  to  their'superior  degree,  as  if  it  were  to  be  an. 
nexed' or  prefixed  to  diat  of  M,A.  or  L.L.D.  The  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  however,  refused  to  hear  an  affidavit  read,  because 
a  barrister  named  in  ifwas  not  called  EsquireA 

The  public,  howeverj  are  no  sufferers  from  the  readiness,  with 
which  the  Inns  of  Court  call  their  members  to  practise  at  the  bar 
with  Ant  knowing  them  to  be  qualified  for  that  practice;  for  unless 
a  man  has  really  stodied  the  law  in  his  own  ohamhers,  he  will  in 
Taiii  look  for  reputation  and  business  either  there  or  in'  c/nirt. 
■  There 
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There  are  maqy  insfancea  of  leardine  and  talent  aeglecied  at  Hi* 
Englisb  bar ;  but  I  do  not  know  one  of  ignorance  and  dulnes)  ' 
promoted.  The  long  time,  during  which  a  yomig  banister  must 
wait  before  he  obtains  any  quantity  of  busineis  worthy  the  aam,e 
of  practice,  is  made  prorerbial  in  that  saying,  which  is  current 
in  the  profession,  "  many  are  called,  but  few  chosen,"  and  ib 
accurately  described  by  Colman  in  the  comedy  of  the  Claadestuie 
Marriage  :-rr 

"  Mr-  Serjeant  Flaaer.  Pray,  Mr.  Tnieman,  how  long  bara 
you  be«i  called  to  the  bar  i        ' 

"  TVuemati.    About  nine  yean  and  three  quarters, 

"  Mr.  Serjeant  Flower.  Ha !  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  before.  I  wish  you  success,  yoonz 
gentleman."* 

Tins  is  no  exaggerated  picture  of  the  luiguage  of  a  seijeaot  ta- 
wards  a  junior  barrister.  A  man  may  easily  have  been  at  th'e 
bar  "  nine  years  and  three  quarters"  without  having  ever  been 
"  met"  by  a  Serjeant  b^ore ;  he  is  very  successful  who  comes  into 
practice  in  that  time ;  and  till  a  man  is  called  to  the  degree  df 
Serjeant  at  Law,  or  appointed  King's  Counsel,  he  is  always  call^ 
''  young  gent4eman,"  let  him  be  us  old  as  he  will ;  just  as  ^ 
our  universities,  the  man  who  graduates  ^ikAc^o/' or/*  |s  call, 
ed  juvenit,  whether  he  be  twenty  or  forty  years  qf  age.  The 
Pythagorean  silence,  which  most  young  barristers  are  dQi^med  t<f 
observe,  may  be  to  be  partly  attributed  to  thp  higl)  seqse  of  honour, 
by  which  .the  profession  is  actuated  in  its  abhorroice  from  what  it 
calls  huggerjf.  Of  this  crime  that  barrister  Is  guilty,  whft  directljr 
or  indirectly  courts  business  ;  and,  as  avert  acti  of  the  criiqe,  are 
reckoned,  over-civility  to  attqmies,  or  over-anxiety  to  be  ac. 
quainted  with  them,  travelling  the  circuit  in  a  stage-coach  where 
attomies  or  clients  may  be  inet  and  cotii;iliated,  dining;  with  attor- 
nies  during  the  circuit,  <^c.  &c.  The  fair  and  honourable  ^igh 
of  the  bar  is,  that  business  should  be  distributed  to  merit  and  not 
to  interest ;  and  the  members  of  the  whole  bar,  or  of  each  circuit, 
■  take  upon  them  to  cat  any  individual  of  their  body,  who  seeks  to 
gain  it  by  any  other  pretensions. 

Wh«a  a  man  is  cJilled  to  the  degree  of  Barrister  at  Law,  tai 
sworn  in  at  Westminster,  he  is  entitled  to  practise  in  three  courte, 
viz,  those  of  Chanceiy,  King's  Bench,  and  Exchequer ;  but  the 
practice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  except  when  that  Court 
sits  at  nifl  prius,  is  confined  to  those  who  have  been  called  to  the 
degree  of  Serjeant  at  Law,  to  which  a  barrister  is  not  entitled  till 
he  is  of  sixteen  years  itanding  at  the  bar.  When  a  barrister  is 
jcalled  to  that  d^ree,  he  is  invested  with  the  dignity  of  the  coif 
E  3  with 

•AciULKcnf  I.  _,         , 
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with  mudi  ceroaony,  «nd  gires  riagi  viUi  matU» ;  "  and,  by  cm. 
tom,  tiie  judgec  of  the  courts  of  Weetmiaster  f  re  always  admitted 
into  this  venerable  order  before  ttiey  are  advAOced  to  the  bench."* 
The  vofd  c»{f  is  explained  by  Dr.  Johnson  to  mean  a  serjeiuWs 
eapf  wd  certainly  nothing  lees  thin  this  could  "  hide  the  tonsare 
pt  such  ren^ade  clerks  as  were  still  templed  to  remain  in  the  ^ 
cular  coorts  in  the  gualit^  of  advocates  of  judges,  notwithstandiqg 
their  prohibition  [^from  doing  so]  by  canon,"  for  which  purpose 
Sit  H«^7  Spellmau  i.  i^aojectures  the  c»if  to  have  been  inveBted. 
I  know  not  whether  a  seirjeant  now  is  invested  at  his  iaaugnratiofi 
with  such  a  co^as  this  ;  but  the  only  coif  he  wears  in  court  is  a 
black  patch  a,t  the  tap  oi  his  wig.  A  seijeant  it  alto  distinguished 
from  a  lurrisler.by  the  variety  of  hii  gowns,  and,tbe  greater  clon. 
bess  with  which  they  wrap  him  ;  a  seijeant  has  loth  a  purple  X 
and  a  black  goviiL,  aad  a  kmg's  seijeioU  has  besides  these  a  scarlet 
one.  These  coloured  gowne  are  wpm  .only  on  dress  occasions, 
vrheathe  king's  teqeuits.avd  ki^'s  connsei  chemge  their  bar-wigs 
for  judges'  cmea.  On  ordinary  occasions,  the  kings  seijeaots,  and 
on  every  occasion,  the  klip's  couneal,  wear  black  silk  gowns,  aad 
ajt  tpi/Aiff'-tAe  ior  of  their  mpective  cQuitt. 

To  these  gcntlenm  it  will  bo  the  business  of  my  future  letters  to 
introduce  you.    Is  the  meaa  timc^  I  am, 

Hfdeai : — ^,yoiuw,&c< 


Aka  VI. — Oa  the  Claims  of  Propertimt. 

Mb.  RuLBdOR, 

I  hope  that  the  following  acoouat  of  Frofierdus  will  not  be 
considered  a  j)r«sumptuou>  attempt  to  overthrow  the  character  of 
»  welUknowit  popt,  .but  ratber  as  an  honest  endeavour  1»  justljr 
appreciate  a  man,  whose  works  have,  in  ny  opinion,  been 
Strange^  ovei-valued.  A  uimerous  class  of  beings,  called  com. 
mentators,  whose  nsefidness  every  reader  of  litetntuie  is  boiiBd 
to  acknowledge,  taut  who  are  bj  no  means  to  be  esteemed  as,  na- 

•  BJac.  Con.  ill.  37.  +  GtawW]-,  335, 

}  It  wai  tJiia  bobit  ibai  furniahed  Mr.  Jckjil,  tbe  kiif '«  cauDselt  with  the 
idea  of  Ihe  follonidg  li^igrain  : — 

"  Thf  SerjeaolB  are  a  gmttfttl  race  j 
Their  ir»n  and  bngnage  «bew  it : 
TWlr  purplcrsbM/mii  7>r«wctnKe|J 
Their  ai  
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vfiimg  fntdet  in  matten  of  tBste,  iMivf*  heaped  praisM  im  this. 
elegmt  poet  ^itktat  measiire  and  witfaoot  discrimhiatjoii.  In. 
ifftd  Prapertim  has  aone  clain  on  their  gntitutle  ;  for  his  jpfvpe. 
tul  a1lu8ion»  to  Greek  fable,  and  his  frequent  obscuritiei,'  have 
hmished  them  vitik  ample  room  la  display  their  learning  to  ad. 
vantage ;  and  moh  «n  ostealalioas  and  imnense  display  have 
Mine  of  them  laade,  that,  in  their  editions,  the  poet's  text  h  scarcely' 
dJscernible  amid  tbe  mofls  of  notes  with  wbjehf  it  is  sarronnded.' 
"  Minima  at  pan  tpia  ptieita  iuif"  or  to  borrow  a  stmile  of 
Swift, — Pn^)eT(iiM,  enveloped  in  his  comment»ry,  loolts  like  a 
nouse  under  a  caoopy  of  Btat«.  Afler  reBding  his  poems,  I  nerer 
cottld  discorer  that  he  pMsessed  one  reqninte  for  elegiac  poetry- 
He  hfu  neitber  ease,  nar  tetidevncss,  nor  simplicity,  nor  perspL 
caity.  (M) !  but,  say  tbe  critics,  be  had  a  gewitij  too  high  for' 
anatory  poetry ;  he  should  have  WrHten  epics';  as  if  a  writer' 
who  has  none  of  the  abore-mentiened  eKcoHeitcles  (as  the  critics 
aeem  generally  disposed  to  adtnit)  wa«  fit  to  write  epic  poetry,  or 
any  poetry  at  all.  It  would  be  waste  of  tiote  to  ask  tfaese  ctrtics, 
Aoes  Homer  or  Vi^il  want  ease,  or  tendemewi,  or  simplicity,  or 
perspicanty,— «r  mther  asre  not  these  ttiair  cttki  beauties  I 

I  was  a  ^od  deal  amused  a  few  days  ago  at  a  sort  of  complt. 
meat  paid  to  this  writer  by  a  French  po«t,  M,  Bb«nger.  Be  ia 
with  great  liberality  praising  hie  contemporaries  ;  and,  wishing  to 
exalt  two  writers  of  elegies,  he  saye, 

"  Cnbiirn  rt  Bertia,  inuln  de  Preperce, 
Eaot  fOHrire  I'aiiaur  k  cd  beurcHx  conaetct," 
Here,  accivding  to  the  hudable  cnstntn  of  Boileao,  the  poet  lav. 
i9f  no  doubC  Writt^  the  second  Ihie  £rtt,  most  hare  been  consf- 
d«ably  puiiled  to  find  ait  amatory  poet  whose  name  would 
rityine  to  ** commerce:"  Catutte  and  TibuHe  were'  perfectly  in. 
tractable,  and  so  notbhig  remained  bat  to  put  down  **  Piwjerce." 
I  know  nothing  either  of  Cnbieree  or  Bertin,  but  I  thmk  I  imay 
TUtiHe  to  assert,  thfalT  a  gallant  Frenchman  wonld  nerer  insult: 
his  mistress  witlt  such  pedaiftie  ronndeli^B  aa  Pr(^>ertius  wrote. 

Ifr.  Jortin,  who  was  an  elegant  critic,  uid  -Umsdf  composed 
exceHent  Latin  rerse,  says  of  Propwtins,  tiiat'he  wrote  hi  a  de- 
saltory  manner,  and  that  in  his  poems' there  i^  sometimes  no  cbn- 
oectien  to  be  fonnd,  Hose  who  are'  intimalety  acquainted  wit^ 
At  Doctor's  most  discriminating  mittd  and  llberat  spirit  of  critt-  ' 
ciini,  will  think  Ms  anthority  on  tbit  sabJA:t  nearly  conclusiTe^—  ' 
Munllus,  who  has  written  a  catalogue,  to  vene,  of  the  Latin  ' 
pMta,  has  omitted  Propertius,  though  it  most  be  confessed  that 
no  gf*»t  dcfcrence  is  dao  to  hie  taste^  atwee  he  has  omitted  also  the  " 
names  <rf  Flaatus  and  Orid,  for  which  he  lua  reoelved  a  moat  se. 
Tare  e^oTe  from  tbe  smsible  Gravioa.  'As  this  last.Bam^  Ita. 
lias  critic  it  generally  esteemed  and  admired,  I  will,  with  your 
s  8  permission, 
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pemiuion,  examine  hii  remarks  at  some  IcDglli. — Propertiaa^* 
^tys  Gnvina,  has  novelty  of  expreBiion,  a  truly  lyrical  laucy^ 
md  u  no  leu  fitted  for  great  sobjects  than  for  amatory  poetry  ;— ^ 
but,  says  he,  perhaps  there  is  more  nature  inTibirilus.  If  I  kiieir 
no  more  of  Giavinathan  this  passage,  I  should  .think  him  either 
a  mw  of  vretchcd  taste,  or  an  ignorant  one  who  presumed  to  talit 
of  what  he  did  not  nndentand :— for  it  seems  scarcely  possi. 
ble  that  a  man  who  has  read  Propertius  and  Tibullus  could 
flay  with  an  air  of  hesitation,  "  perhaps  Tibullus  Is  the  more  na- 
tural." But  as  it  is  eTident,  from  very  many  passages  in  his 
work,  that  Gravina  was  a  man  of  soise  and  judgment,  it  faecomea 
necessary  to  take  some  notice  of  an  opinion,  which  ought  other- 
wise to  be  treated  with  contempt.  If,  by  novelty  of  expression, 
Graviiu  means  that  Properdus  airiched  his  poetry  either  with 
original  words,  or  with  new  com'binations  of  already  received 
words,  I  really  do  not  exactly  see  how  a  modem  is  a  proper 
judge  of  this  subject.  Considering  the  paucity  of  Latin  a#*^rB 
which  remun  to  ua,  of  the  same  or  the  pt'eceding  ages,  I  am  t- 
terly  at  a  loss  to  discover  wlience  a  critic  of  the  present  day  can 
determine  whether  the  expressions  of  any  particular  author  wer» 
now  or  customary ,---wbetber  they  were  part  of  the  vulgar  cur- 
rency of  poetical  phraseology,  or  were  produced  fresh  from  the 
mint  of  the  poet's  genius.  That  Horace  adorned  his  diction  witli 
the  happiest  combinations  of  commoD  terms,  that  amidst  a  thou, 
sand  other  beauties,  be  excelled  also  in  that  eailidajuTicturav]acb 
he  himself  strongly  recommends, — we  hare  the  authority  of  anti. 
qui^  to  assert  with  boldness  :  but  with  respect  to  Propertius,  at 
far  as  I  recollect,  antiquity  is  totally  sitvnt  on  Ihb  point.  Ono 
thing  at  least  is  cert^n,  that  the  frequent  obscitfity  of  this  versi. 
fier's  diction  is  equally  unworthy  of  praise,  whetlter  it  were  ori. 
ginai  or  merely  the  cwuequence  of  tostdeis  imitation  of  som« 
bad  model. 

But  "  ho  has  lyrical  fancy."  -  It  is  to  be  wished  that  Gravina 
had  produced  a  few  specimens  of  it  j  I  cannot  find  OKe.  I  allow 
indeed  that  Propertiui  resembles  Pindar,  the  mighty  prkice  of 
lyric  poets,  io  one  respect, — that  is — in  his  excessive  fondness  for 
mythological  allusion^  which  all  must  feel  to  be  a  fault  even  ia 
inndar's.best  odes  ;  bnt  does  he  resemble  the  immortal  Theban  in 
bis  rapturous  energy  of  imagination,  in  bis  sweeping  torrent  of 
pqeticBl  eloquence,  or  even  in  bis  less  striking,  bntno  less  in* 
tvesting  beauties  of  moral  and  pathetic  observat)<m  I 

At 

•  •<  preperxio  ha  aevltJk  d'etpreMieoe,  fonlaiia  vcramoUe  lyrica,  ed  * 
atls  OM  BCM  alle  «Me  graiidi  cbeagll  anori ;  ma  In  Tibdlla  per  a**<a(ard 
i  aaiamleiu  uaniora."— i)s#i*ii  Ptclica  Jf  Oravfno,  p.  ST.  Bd.  Lea-  . 
*«,  1600. 
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-  As  to  hi»  fifncss  for  grand  "or  epic  poetry,  tKat  part  of  the  ea. 
logy  so  comTnonlj  and  ridiculously  applied-  to  him  haa  been  al> 
ready  discussed.  After  all,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Orarins 
was  almost  of  the  same  opinion  with  myself, — as  far  at  leatt  as 
relates  to  his  e)cgiac  excellence ;  for^  when  speaking  of  Tlbnllus, 
he  uses  these 'words;  "  He*  is. foil  of  sweetness,  grace,  tender- 
ness, passion,  pnritj-,  elegance,  both  in  his  measure  and  his  4ic. 
tion,  which  h  admirable  and  eren  p^ect."  This  pratse  is  bcan- 
tiful  and  accurate,  such  as  the  man  who  stands  at  the' head  of  ele. 
giac  poets  ought  to  deserve,  and  does  deserve.  Yet,  when  the 
same  critic  comes  to  speak  of  Propertius,  who  also  is  an  elc^ac 
poet,  what  dors  he  say  ?  does  he  ascribe  lo  him.any  of  the  abore. 
enumerated  reqwisites  for  this  species  of  poetry?  Not  one  ;  no— 
Properttiia  to  be  sure  has  no  sweetness,  no  grace,  no  tenderness, 
&c.  &c, :  but  then  he  has  beauties,  though  it  must  be  confessed 
they  are  not  much  suited  to  that  branch'  of  the  art  which  he  chose 
to  ciiltirate  :  he  has,  for  instance,  novelty  of  expression,  and  an 
imagination  which,  no  doubt,  might  "  have  wak'd  to  eitacy  the 
living  lyre :"  above  all,  he  wonld  have  been  an  excellent  epic 
poet,  because  It  is  an  understood  thing,  (hat  in  this  higher  spe- 
«ies  of  poetry  we  never  look  for  grace,  or  tenderaessj  or  passioti; 
or  purity,  or  any  such  minor  and  trivial  ornaments.  We  cannot 
for  a  moment  suppose  that  Gravina  reasoned  in  this  absurd  man- 
ner; yet  such  appears  to  me  the  jurt  inference  to  be  drawn  from 
Iiis  words.  Ijet  us  rather  infer,  that  Gravitia  kn^w  the  incapacity 
of  Propertius  for  the  department  of  poetry  fn  Which  he  engaged  ; 
bnt  that  he  unfortunately  felt  too  easily  into  the  opinion  so  Ijandied 
about  among  the  critics,  that  this  poet's  abiliUeb  were  of  a 
higher  order. 

As  perhapsyou  will  think  that  I  have  asserted  rather  than  proved 
the  faults  of  Propertius,  it  will  be  better  to'descend  a  little  into 
detail ;  and  here  it  would  be  easy  for  me  to  load  your  pages  witfi 
quotations  of  passages  pedantic,  turgid,  and  obscene  i  but  as  I 
would'  not  fatigue  or  disgust  your  reader^,  a  fefr  references  will 
suffice.  Open  then  Propertius  in  any  place,  and  yon  will  find 
that  he  cannot  pay  a  common  compliment  to  his  mistress,  except 
like  a  lawyer,  he  ransack  antiquity  for  some  precedent  or  case  in 
point.  Is  she  "  yellow.hair'd  and  are  her  hands  long  ?"  Such  was 
iMincrva.  Is  she  "  six  feet  high  without  her  shoes  V  So  wai 
*'  Ischomache  Lapithx  genus  heroine." — See  Elegy  2nd,  b.  iad. 
Is  he  jealous  of  his  mistress  because  her  mother  or  sister  kissed 
her,  or  for  some  other  reason  equally  substantial  I  Why  then  ha' 


•  *■  Tiballo  i  pieno  dl  ■oavll^,  dl  gmzia,  di  ttoeteixa,  di  pautone,  dl 
poriid,  il'elc^nzn,  tania  ncl  auttiera  ^uanlo  oello  |wrole  naraTlglloM  « 
ferfellc." — Oravina,  *ii  ivpra, 
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is  as.  mid,— not  aa  a  March  hare,  oradog  in  Jolf ,— but  piv. 
ciaely  as  the  fuTioui  Centaurs  'were,  who  llonriahed  lome  dozcq 
cmturies  Mote  hia  time. — Eleg.  6.  b.  3. 

Nay,  in  a  passage  (b.  $.  eleg.  5.)  of  which  the  idea  was  bti- 
dentJy  *  stolen  from  Virgil,  where  be  ii  affecting  titat  eDthuiiaim 
for  the  muses  and  for  philosophy,  which  the  great  poet  really  felt, 
he  curnot  help  deviating  into  a  tedious  detail  of  the  pimishmeats 
of  the  Giants,  the  block  snakes  of  Tiiipbone,  the  fury  of  Ale. 
masMi,  the  triple  jaws  of  Cerberus,  &c.  &c.  IIor«,  then,  we  ge« 
bow  fitted  he  was  to  measure  a  lance  with  the  epic  bard.  I  shall 
content  myself  with  these  few  instances  of  his  pedantry,  that  is 
F-~bis  fondness  for  futile  ajiA  superfluous  allosions  to  ancient  fahile. 
His  turgidity,  or  undue  raiting  of  his  subject,  ii,  T  think,  abun- 
dantly eKcniplified  in  these  passages,  which  have  been  quoted  to 
demonstrate  his  pedmitry.  I  could  easily  produce  more,  bnt  I 
am  afrud  the  euunieration  would  weary  your  readers.  The  fewer 
the  specimens  given  of  his  indecency,  the  better:  but  «ne  or  tvo 
I  cannot  h^p  mentioning  for  their  peculiar  flagitiousness.  In 
£^eg.  10.  b.  1.,  we  have  one  among  many  proofs  of  this  author't 
profligacy  and  utter  want  of  principle.  He  there  talks  with  as 
tench  rapture  of  the  pleasures  which  he,  asapimporapandar,  felt 
on  witnetsing  his  friend's  amorous  gratifoation,  as  Rochester  or 
any  of  the  obscenest  of  mankind  wonld  have  expresaed,  when  de. 
Bcribing  his  own.  Ther^'  is  such  cold-bloodedness  ip  this  aortof 
debauchery,  that  we  cannot  find  luiguage  suffiden^y  atfong  ta 
express  our  disgnst  and  abhorrence.  See  also  Eieg.  13.  of  tk? 
same  book,  where  he  repeats  the  same  sentiiuents,  and  dwells  oa 
them  with  a  fondness  which  su$ciently  raanUests.  the  complet* 
corruption  of  his  mind. 

Itt  the  eighth  elegy,  book  1.,  (by  the  bye,  (t  is  Que  of  his  best 
paasages,  for  the  po<et's  vanity  siq>plies  the  place  of  real  poetical 
feeling),  Pjr^ertius  says,  i  that  "  his  mistrcsa  could  repose  with 
hint  even  9n  the  meanest  c^uch,  and  would  rather  be  his  on  aay 
conditio,  tbw  have  the  kiugdom  of  Hippodami^  or  all  the 
wealth  of  Eli^  foff  a  marriage-portion.     Yet,",  says,  the  self-oQiu. 

piac«at 

*  I  take  it  far  gnatct,  thai  the  Georfim  were  publialied  befare  Ihli  degy 
K.ni  ivritlfD,  becansr,  ia  Ike  laM  elegy  ut"  the  tjnd  ieok,  Propenin  expre«lr 
tilludM  lo  (hli  work  of  Virgil. 

f  "  Ilia  vd  aigu^le  mpcura  rfqulncere  lecto, 

£1  qHocuuque  tttub)  maluit  cise  meat 
QiiBm  libi  dutatB  rp^um  lelus  HippodsmiB 

El  qiisa  EtEi  a|i«  «nle  pnrnr:it  equis. 
Qnun^jt  magna  daret,  ffuninvia  mnjores  dalaru), 
Nan  laiBcii  ilU  meoa  fqfil  aran  ainoi : 
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plieent  poet^  "  I  hare  mot  gsined  her  liectioiu  by  pfesenta  of  gold 
and  jewels,  but  by  the  obsequioos  attcntitm  of  my  geoKle  longs.'* 
It  BO  daubt  flkttered  the  lanity  of  the  rich  and  noble  poet,  ta 
think  thU  he  wu  lored  nther  for  hu  iodiTidtwl  merit  than  for 
tke  aoodental  and  extrinsic  Kdrsatag«E  of  birth  and  fortdae ;  b«t 
nalew  we  can  be  liiTaured  with  tte  sight  of  other  elegiei  of  this 
author  thaa  those  which  hare  yet  reached  la,  or  with  anotber  cba- 
iwcter  of  his  mistrew  than  that  which  he  himself  has  given  ns,  I 
avst  h^  lenTC  to  think  that  the  afiectigns,  or  rather  the  perMwal 
proititutions,  of  hii  Cynthia,  were  bestowed  for  very  djfietent  r«a- 
BOnB  from  those  by  which  the  foolish  laaity  of  the  poetaster  np. 
posed  her  to  be  inAaenced.  Indeed,  in  his  tenth  degy  of  the 
same  booh,  he  gires  the  lie  direct  to  the  abota  assertion ;  for 
there,  instracting  his  (riend  Galins  in  the  proper  method  of  treat- 
ing a  ooartesaii,  and  premising  that  he  has  gained  th)|  knowledge 
from  his  own  Cynttua,  he,  amidst  many  other  able  instmctions, 
which  I  recoramcaid  to  the  perusal  of  those  who  wish  to  be  on  the 
best  teiws  with  their  kept  mistresses,  gives  the  following  piece  of 
advice  >— "  Whatemr  *  she  asks,  be  sure  to  give  without  a  mur- 
mur or  a  frown." 

I  think  I  discover,  in  the  ninth  elegy  nt  this  same  book,  the 
veal  origin  of  the  opinion  that  PropertiuH  would  have  been  an  ^- 
celtent  epic  poet,  lie  is  there  saying  that  the  love  of  woman  is 
won,  not  by  grave  and  solemti  and  majestic  lays,  but  by  the  gay, 
tbe  soft,  and  the  tender:  that  the  el^iac  Mimoernua  would  be 
more  successful  than  the  e^nc  Homer,  i  It  would  be  easy  to 
shew  the  utter  falsty  of  tltis  idea,  by  producing  inDnmerable  pas- 
sages of  the  softest  delicacy  and  tatdemess  from  UoKer,  (such  as 
nuig's  address  to  Helea,  Hector's  meeting  %  with  Andrmaachey 

*C1 

•  "  CyMhia  ne  dscait  lonper,  ^luemnque  peieada, 

QuBqiM  taMida  farent  i  non  libil  F(ilBMaT. 
Tu  caie  m  tiiil)  cuyia)  pofnare  pu'llBt 
Ncvc  Hliierba  loqui,  neve  tacere  diu  i 
Kti  li  quid  pcliU,  ingratif ronUnegarii! 
■   Neallbl  pro  Tana  verba  benignacadaot." 
t  "  FlwinamorefatetHinnermi  tenusfionero( 
Carmiaa  mNDtnelu  lenta  qOKrlt  amor." 
%  Then  ■■  th«  mure  imptidcace  io  tliii  remark  uf  Properlisi,  ai  Ibe  M- 
lowitf  IIdm,  which  appnr  to  me  the  verjr  twit  la  this  poet,   were  eiidcntlf 
lUfflEMed  b;  a  benatlM  paMaga  1«  Andiuiube'i  addreu  la  BecUr,  xhea 
Sha  call)  hln  kcf  father,  braUer,  mother,  friend,  &c. 
*'  Ab  aihi  bod i^jor  cans  caitedia  matrn ) 

Ant  line  le  fits  cura  lil  ulla  mca  i 
Ta  mai  lata  domul,  (a,  CfKlkla,  flmpanutts: 
Onsia  t«  (iMtne  itsipara  Itsiiti*." 
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Ke.  ftc.)J  vhtch')  t  will  venture' to  aJlinn,  woatiT  tn^kc  a  slrbng^r 
linpreiRton  on  '^y  troman  than  at)  the  elegit!  which  MimBecniuB, 
who  stole  hia  best  thoughts  from  Itomer,  evrr  wrote.  But  1  qaotc 
the  passa^^e  for  a  difTeri-nt  reason  :  I  think  I  perceive  in  it,  if  con- 
nected with  the  rest  of  the  elegy,  that  PropertiuB  was  congcioua 
of  his  want  of  deticacy  and  softness  and  pathoi,  and  that  he 
Krrogantly  wished  to  claim  the  honours  of  majestic  and  «ubHme 
poetry.  The  critics  have  eagerly  caught  at  and  Improved  upon 
this  idea:  as  to  myself,  1  cannot  help  wishing  that,  he  hdd  at- 
tempted a  poem  of  that  superior  nature.  It  woald  have  been 
Rume  consolation  for  the  advocates  of  modem  genius  to  be  able  to 
say,  that  the  ancients  had  a  Biackmore  as  well  u  tiie  modems, 
Bnd'that  a  Roman  noble  could  tvrite  as  sillily  as  an  lilnglish 
knight.  But  unfortunately  the  advice  of  Mecaenas*  was  not 
taken,  tmd  Propertius  contiuued  to  write  elegies  till  th*  venerable 
age  of  75. 

Such  WIS  Propertius :  atid  yet  this  writer — thus  stiff,  thus  tur. 
gid,  thu9  effectedlj  learned,  thus  abominably  obscene, — is  to  be 
cried  up  as  th^  chief  of  the  Latin  elegiac  poeU.  The  only  merit  he 
possesses  is  rather  the  merit  of  his  age  (han  his  own ;  1  mean  the 
correctness  and  even  harmony  of 'his  versification;  as  in  the  pre- 
eent  day  every  bOy  and  girl  can  string  together  a  dozen  couplets 
without  any  eSbrt.  In  fact,  Propertias  appears  to  me  of  about 
■?qu»l  rank  with  the  SbeiSelds  and  Halifuxes  of  English  poetry, 
and  his  frigid  verses  deserve  no  other  notice  from  the  ladies,  than 
to  cool  their  irons  or  to  curl  their  hair. 

We  cannot  but  lament,  while  such  tender,  elegant  writers,  as 
Sappho  among  the  Greeks,  and  Catullus  among  the  Latins,  have 
come  down  to  posterity  imperfect  and  mutilMed,  that  the  con- 
temptible mediocrity  of  Propertius  should  appear  before  us  nearly 
entire.  Who  would  not  for  one  ode  of  Sappho,  for  one  carmen 
of  CatuUoi,  give  up  the  pedaatiy  and  dulness,  the  Grecisms  and  - 
indecencies  of  this  darling  of  tiie  commentators  ?  But  alas,  it  is 
the  fate  of  good  books,  as  of  good  men,  frequently  to  die  early 
and  to  be  soon  forgotten  1  Time,  that  has  destroyed  all  the 
graces  of  Menander,  lias  preserved  uoburt  aJl  the  obscenities  and 
Abominations  of  Petronius. 

I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  convince  most,  and  tire  all,  your 
aeadenii    I  shall  now  conclude,    wishing   no  other  ctil  to  ,tiie 

friends 

Here  the  lu(  line,  ohicli  b  unt  Hnmer's,  ii  Ibe  wnrac  fcif  that  verj  reascm : 
It  i>  Tcr;  laise  and  neak,  after  calling  CjDIbia  hii  faaul;  anl  his  parcDli, 
to  9By  genciall]',  tbal  she  ii  all  hij  joj. 

•  It  is  said  that  Mcc'snai.  recBDimeiuled  to  Pmiicrliiw  te  Write  on  cffc, 
■■  moBt  lullable  la  hii  genius.  I  can  bardly  think  tbal  the  nuiD  whn  had 
tute  cDDigh  to  admire  Virgil  and  Horace  conid  haie  been  terioiu  io  Ibii  ad- 
vice.    Ha  donbt  il  was  "  une  maaiaiie  plaliaaleric." 
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fttends  of  Propertins  tiutn  tlwt  tbey  may  luT«  n&.  ratiib  -fsr  tkft 
haolies  i>f  'fibuUus, — ^Yoiin,  &c. 

..  T-  B. .   ■ 


Art.  YH.—S4ajrord-s  Niobt. . 


In  the  present  age,  wh^n  (he  pas^ou  Iot  ancient  Eogligl).  lltera. 
tare  bas  iujcome  almost  .epidemic, .  Knd  old  book*  are  as  ^tigetlf 
■ought  after  aa  old  coins,  old  statues>  and  old  wine,  it  iRould  ba 
nperfluDUB  to  apologiee  for  introducing  to  the  notice  of  fow 
leaders  a  trbatiae  which  hassurTived  Xbe  ravages  of  two  hundred 
}«ars.  'i1ie  booie  to  which  I  allude  bears  dt^te  161 1  on  tlie  title- 
page  of  the  second  edition,  (the  first  I  have  never  seen),  ami  ww 
pnblished  ia  Lofidou  by  Humphrey  Ix>wnes.  I  mention  this  cir«  < 
camitanct!  Ijefore  1  give  the  author's  name,  becivse  there,  an 
■nany  persons  to  whom  (he  date  and  the  printer  are  by  far  more  in- 
^resting  tbaa  the  writer  himself.  Antpiqr  Statfofd,  .the  author, 
has  divided  hu  work  iiito  two  parts,  with  a  quaiji(aess:whicl)  wu 
IhfD  pretty  common,  but  of  whicl^  the  present. times  furoish  no 
(iiauple,  except  in  the  .works  of  the  Metli^dist  Huntingtoit,  *  hu 
entitled  them  aa  follows  :— "  Ist  Part,  Stafford's  Niobe,.  w,  His 
Age  of  Teares  ;  Snd  Part,  Stafford'M  Niobo  dissolved  iafa  a  Nilns, 
,  or,  His  Age  .di^avned  in  her.  own  Teares.".  .-  Prf&xed  ta  Ihia  vdi- 
tioa,  besides  the  epistle  dedicatory  to  Robert  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
ve  two  prefaces,  one  grave  and  religious,  addressed  '*.ta  the 
Ksder,  in  genendl,"  the  other  ludif^rous  and  bantering,  loscribed 
"to  the  long..eared  reader,"  that  is,,  to  some  person  who 'had 
i^nsed  his  work,  and  wboni,  in  turn,  he  abuses  with  the  titles  of 
Sirrah  and  Midat^  and  several  others  equally  disrespectful.  Of 
Antony  Staffo^  J  know  nothing,  except  that  in  one  placje-  h& 
ityles  himself  by^biflh  agentkmaii,  and  another  place  he  says, 
"  Had  not  elder  nature  made  mee  a  younger  brother,  I  should, 
have  thought  ibyself  a  companion  for  a  very  proper  man..'^.  .per- 
haps hq  was  the  gon  of  Wm.  Stafford,  Gent.,  who  wrote  a,  lear)iedr 
and  eloquent  treatise,  which  was  once  ascribed  to  Shaksp^ftiw^i 
vd  proclaimed  as  a.  coovindi^g  proof  of  that  poet's  erudition,  tillr ' 
J}r.  {farmer  dispelled  the  errori  Whoever  he  wax,,  Autoiiyfit^ta 
ford  seems  to  have  been  learned  utd  pious,  to  hav.e  possessed  Mfftt 
....■..,:,.„   "-diegr*«l 

■  The  rollDwinR  are  ioim  of  »he  lUIn  preflieil  (o  H*.  Uj'>:t«aei»jr-^ 
Bink  of  Faith  t  Balaa'a  Lawsuit  i  Forty  Sfr<l>(<  for  jBWiiai  \V«y^l><kFau 
lac  Wa^raiins  Mea ;  Rule  and  Riddle,  &c.  &c. 
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degree  of  etoquenc^,  wiA  aa  abundmt  quantity  of  ranitj.  IIii 
tr^die  ii  the  production  of  a  righb-prineiplMl,  tincere  mind ;  it  u 
ft  Kvere  Rtire  on  the  age,  of  whose  crimes  he  speaks  with  honest 
and  zealous  indignation.  It  is  composed  in  a  mournful  strain,  u 
maj  be  guessed  from  the  title.  And  here  I  most  take  occasion  te 
recommend  the  work  to  tiiose  wiio  whine  about  the  preternatural 
wickedness  of  the  present  times,  and  the  innocence  and  simplicity 
of  the  golden  days  of  unr  ancestors.  No  zealous  puritan  of  the 
present  day,  were  his  ingenuity  eqmtl  to  his  leal,  could  display 
more  strength  and  variety  of  inTectire  against  reigning  errors  and 
•iu  than  occur  in  every  page  of  this  veheniently  written  tract. 

Stafford  is  very  serere  on  the  women,  and  gives  them  snch  » 
ebancter  as,  if  true,  perfectly  warranted  his  angry  reproaches. 
After  expressing  contempt  and  e^en  horror  for  the  cmnmon-placeg 
'  ot  courtship,  he  recommends  the  following  formula  of  a  love-ad. 
dress— ^which  he  calls  reasonable  and  reltgions;  ^  Faire  queene  . 
«f  'dust  and  dirt,  will  it  please  your  every-howeic^ecaying  ma- 
jestle,  after  some  feweyeares,  or  moneths,  or  daies,  to  hare  those 
star.«hining  eyes  erf'  yours  eaten  otil  with  worms,  and  the  boles  bet. 
come  cages  for  cankers  r  when  your  delicate,  smooth  body  slwll 
he  enfolded  in  earth*g  rugged  armes ;  and  yovr  soft,  swelling, 
AMigt,  rufty  lippes  be  kissed  by  her  mouldy  month ;  when  your 
pure  red  and  white  shall  .be  turned  into  poore  browne  and.blacke; 
and  that  face  which  hath  driven  sO  many  into  consuniptions,  shall 
itsAf  bee  consumed  to  nothing." — Can  any  thing  b^  more  gallant, 
aad  more  calcolaled  to  please;  and  would  not  she  be  a  most  up- 
reasonable  wvman  -  who  could  be  offended  with  an  addr^  frt 
once  BO  delicate  and  90  candid  ?  To  be  seriona ;  is  not'  llua  cant 
qmte  as'  despicable  as  the  nana)  cant  ^  courtship  ;  and  ■>  •'  not 
as  absurd  to  call  a  beanttful  female  a  nnss'of  putrifyii^  Baterials, 
as  to  denominate  her,  *' divine  creature,"  *' goddess,"  &e.  Bed 
If  StaffiDrd's  reasoning  be  correct,  then  all  the  beaaties  «Mch  Ihft 
benevolrace  of  the  Deity  has  scattered  over  the  uidrorse  are- to  be 
contemplated  with  sorrow  and  disgust,  because  some  are  short- 
IJTcd,  and  all  are  perishing.  Sorely  this  is  nat  piety^— iMt  cant : 
it  is  not  reason.— but  raving. 

Speaking  of  the  licentiousness  of  the  wooim,  b«  hnvonroud)^ 
myn  >— "  Had  Job  lived  in  our  hours,  he  never  sbonid  have 
BMded  '  to  have  made  a  covenant  wiA  his  eyes,  least  at  any  tinm 
tfa^  Aonld  ledke  upon  a  maid  ;'  for  be  shonid  scarce  have  found 
anie  to  loAe  open."  No  wmrder  that  with  this  opinion  «t  the 
h^s  he  recotwnendG  celit»acy  strong^ :  and  it  appears  that  h» 
practised  what  he  preached,  though  he  givea  a  different  motive  for 
hit  condvet  from  Hte  one  above  mentioned.  For  addFOSsisg  b^jm 
illiberal  critic  who  had  calumniated  hinuelf  and  his  work,  he  says  ; 
— "  I  haie  made  a  voir  nerer  to  marry,  least  I  should  get  ncfa 

puppies 
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^ppieg -ac  yo«  an,  and  io  be  coiiitnined  to  drown  tts  i^ole 
IkXer." 

H*  gives  a  lodicnnis  deBcription  of  a  country  cnllj. 

He  iLiscanfi,  witb  all  the  eloqaent  warmth  af  liacen  feeling, 
OB  tiKcharacter  ot  Sir  Philip  Sidney :  he  it  qoite  beaide  hinKlf 
■»  this  sul^ect ;  Ite  ends  his  eujogkiai  in  this  maimer :— "  Lord,  I 
kre  liiuKd «9un»t  thee  aad  heaven,  and  I  am, not  worthy  to  be 
called  thy  childe :  yet  let  (hy  mercy  obtaiue  Out  boooe  for  ne 
froB  thee  ;  that  wlicu  it  ihall  please  thea  that  ay  save  shall 
be  DO  more,  it  nay  epd  in  EHcbamaa  u  was  that  Sidua  Sid- 
MfonuB."' 

He  is  lavish  in  his  praiKs  of  Eliiabetb,  thoagh  not  with  tqnal 
justice,  and  says  that  if  Solomon  had  lived  in  4ter  timCj  1u  wonld 
himself  have  come  to  visit  the  Queen  of  the  North, 

I  Hifpect  that  Milton  had  seen  this  book,  from  a  remarkable 
coiDcidence  in  the  fotlowiug  ^mssages : — "  Throni,  dominationes, 
virtues,  potentates,  priocipatus," — aays  Stafford. 

"  Thrones,  dominations,  princedoms,  virtnes,  powers,"— -sayt 
Milton. 

The  Devil  stjt  m  Stafford : — "  Believe  me,  Sir^  I  had  rather 
contrOule  within  my  dark  diocese,  than  to  reiidiabite  cmtum  em. 
fgrium,  and  there  live  in  sahjection.  ander  check." 

The'Devi)  in  Mittoa  proclaixii  that  it  is  . 

"  B«Mer  In  reign  n  Ucll  (han  serve  in  HtaoM." 

Heibews  an  honest  hatred  of  the  thw  exitii^  viUaiidM  of  Popery,    , 

■ud  makes  the  Devil's  chair  of  state  supported  by  foar  popes, 
He'ases  the  Devil  with  very  litde  cetemony,  and  csUa  him  by 

the  following  sameef — Don  Deformity,'  Mr,  Monldy-face,  .Moo. 

lieur  Madcappe,  Hr.  SlaAsmitbe,  Mr.  FimeFacit-s,.  Electanr 

af  Erebas,  GMmmcvisaged-  Goblin,- bdlowing  fieelaebub,   Mr. 

Divdl,  Hr.  Filthy  Pace,  Dr.  IMumo)i,  01d»  HelUbouMle,  Gmat 

MarAail  of  Mischief,  Gnat^ldan  of  Sm,  &c. 
The  characters  of  the  scholar  and  the  soldier  are  thae. which 

he  most  adnrCR,  thoogb  be  docs  aot  diigsise  Hie  fmiHa  and  juae. 

no  incideat  to  each.     His  fiivourites  weai  ts  be  Seneca^  <b«  Sea. 

ligen,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Henfy  IV.  of  F«a]Kc,-and  Hizsbati)  of 

-fioglaad,- 

He  ti^s  of  tradesmen  witii  all  tHat  iodhorininate  abuse,  which 
flows  in  ncfa  torrents  from  the  lips  of  tfaoae«x1rajragaat  beingsiwfao 
Aink  a  joit  debt  the  greatest  of  all  posible  extortiooc  -TUa  nrt 
of  beings  will  be  prood  perhaps  of  the  coantennace  of  StaffoidflA 
tbeir  timsa  of  the  industrious  tradesman ,-  "  Tradetmen^i'  Jaya  Stkf- 
ford,  *'  cbuzen  and  cheat  in  buying  and  sell  in  t{  contrary  tOiOod's 
law ;  Quey  give  gentkmon  ftftoeit  for  ahuBdnii :  whom  finding  in- 
lufficient  to  pay,  they  vow  to  take  it  out  indtce,  of  which  Ifaey  will 
make  ^cir  iKmes,  when  the  prison  hatb  lotted  t^«r  bodies.-"  - 
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Re1fl^6t  ajofii^Berwhen  speaking  of  die^ shepherd :  heirhinu 
like  a  mere  Arcadian,  "  more  eill^  than  his  sheep  ;"  and  thinks 
every  rustic  a  perfept  model  of  integrity  arid  innocence,  as  be  ri* 
^icnlously  snpposes  every  tradesmen  b  mere  Shylock. 

Grave  and  religioni  as  he  i»,  he  is  no  enemy  to  a  joke ;  h:i 
lan^age  Is  even  more  quaint  than  the  language  of  those  times, 
abmindin^'in  plays  upon  irordri,  which  give  bq  air  of  drollery  to 
the  "most  solemn  passages.  ' 

-At  the  end  is  a  Severe  letter  to  a  Romanist,  who  had  written 
against  hisliook,  'Re  treats  ids  adversary  with  infinite  contempt, 
insults  over  him  with  true  horse.play  raillery;  and  con€lade« 
by  saying,  that  .he  hhould  "  write  no  more  to  please  those  wfaq 
^D^e  pteasnre  fheir  pod," 

T.  B. 


'  '  Akt.  yin.-— Greek  and  En'glM '  TYagedff, 

I;t  tragedy,  more  tllan  in  any  other  species  of  poetry,  tbe 
Greeks  had  a  vast  saperiority  over  their  conquerors,  the  Romans. 
Of  Roman  tragedy,  indeed,  the  very  name  has  scarcely  an  exist, 
■  pnce  ;.  but  the  writings  of  jEschylus,  of  Sophocles,  and  Euripides, 
will  be  read  with  admiration,'  as  long  as  real  poetry  can  charm 
the;  taste,  or  the  sufferings  of  humanity  can  interest :  the  feet.,, 
ingi.  > '  To  degrade  these  iDastrioss  names  from  their  high  dignity, 
IS  not  the  object  of  the  present  sketch  :  but  it  is  possible,  I  hope, 
to  contemplate  their  -gre^ncis  with  i^l  due  rrvenmce,  and  yet  at, 
tejDpt  fiurly  and  candidly  to  '  weigh  in  the /tppo site  balance  the 
excellencies  of  our  Fjiglish  tragedy ;  to  Inquire,  how  fat'  the  pro- 
fjress  of  tjrne  has  improved  or  corrupted  the  powers  of  the  human 
mind,  and  whether  Biitun,  who  yields  to  no  nation  in  the  worid 
in  any  other  rontest  of  arts  or  arms,  must  yield  to  Greece  the 
prond. pre-eminence  of  tragic  glory. 

An  investigation  of  the  comparative  excellence  of  Greek  and 
J^glish  tragedy  is  forianafely  much  simplified  by  the  remarkable 
similarity  of  genim  which  existed  between  the  three  gr«>at  trage, 
diana  of  each  twtien.  It  wilt  readily  be  understood,  that  tiie 
kind  only,  -  and  not  Qte  degree,  of  Merit,  is  here  considered,  When 
Rowe  is  opposed  to  Sophocirs,  Otway  to  Kuripides,  and  Shakspeare 
to- jTlsthylns.  Let  hs  "first  examine  separately  the  respective  me. 
rits.of  tbeae  illustriona  Tiva,tE  ;  and  then,  combining  tbe  talents  of 
raeh  satioii,  it  will  not  -be  difScnlt  to  take  a  gcuer^l  sarfey,  and 
to  adjndge.tlie  palm  of  victory. 

And, 
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And,  to  begin  fgwrty  aift  Vfinrrwr.— let  ^^h^ Ins '  wid  Shaksl 
|>eare  first  enter  the  ligts..  Enfti  ot  these  great  poets  was  bom  Ai 
an  age  and  under  circumstances  perfectly^  adapted  for  the  nnob 
fifructed  display  of  his  genius;  when  tlie  eta^e  was  baried  in  a 
rode  barbarism  little,  superior  to  a  non-existence ;  when  tbe  draniR 
■ras  not  restricted  by  any  laws  either  of  authority  or  of  example. 
Hid  each  therefore  was  a  taw  to  himself.  Of  the  two,  Shaks* 
peare  perhaps  derived  the  less  assistance  from  hiS'  pradecesaors  in 
&e  art :  the  rough  sketches  of  Thespis  had  been  somewhat  polished 
hy  his  disciple,  Phrynichus,  who  first  introduced  female  chane< 
ters,  and  established  the  proper  measure  for  tragedy  ;  and  when 
.^Echyius  began  to  write,  he  had  not  muchto  furnish  for -the 
inmz,  except  that  "  mens  divinior,"  which  constitutes  its  very 
loul ;  with  which  he  was  so  en^oently  gifted,  and  in  which,  we 
bave  reason  to  believe,  his  predecessors  were  so.  miserably  defi- 
deiit.  They  had  amused  their  audiences  with  song  and  dance ; 
tut  ^Bchylns  first  instructed  them  by  representations  of  nature, 
by  jnst  exhibitions  of  character,  and  strong  delineations  of  pas- 
sion. The  Knglish  stage,  before  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  was  a 
beivildered  chaos,  upon  which  a  less  daring  and  less  pQwerfulge-. 
sins  must  have  looked  abroad  In  despair.  But  confident  in  his 
.own  powers,  and  aided  by  a  judgment  at  once  correct  and  vigor- 
ous, he  boldly  undertook  the  task  of  organizing  the  rude  mate^ 
rials  of  the  scene,  and  making  them  subservient  to  their  noblefit 
purpose,  the  display  of  nature.  It  was  fortunate  for  Greece  aad 
for  England,  that  such  popts  were  given  them,  at  such  a  sea«oa : 
iiad  the  infant  age  of  tnigedy  been  entrused  to  less  able  manage- 
ment,  there  is  little  doubt,  that  it  would  have  been  destroyed  by 
unskilful  usage,  or,  at  least,  that  its  features  wauld  have  been 
distorted  into  deformity. 

Of  these  two  migh^  rivals,  the  distinguishing  characteristic  it 
a  daring  sublimity  of  genius,  which  disdains  to  be  confined  by 
the  bounds  of  earth  and  nature,  delighting  in  the  macUuery  of 
preteruatoral  agents,  and  managing  it  wi^  a  skill  and  effect  at' 
oDce  astonishing  and  app&lling.  In  the  art  of  exciting  terror,  no 
poet,  ancient  or  modern,  can  be  compared  with  dther  of  them, 
^schylus  has  been  accused,  and  in  part  with  justice,  of  dealing 
too  much  in  horror ;  and  it  is  a  charge  which  Shakspeare  might 
sbare  with  him,  if  it  could  be  believed,  that  he  really  wrote  that 
vile  compound  of  absurdity  and  barbarity,  which  is  attributed  to 
Um  under  the  name  of  T^us  Andronicu*.  This  fault  of  the  Gre-i 
cian  poet,  which  is  to  be  found  principally  in  his  Eumenides,  may 
in  some  degree  be  pardoned  him  on  accouut  of  his  military  habits, 
aa  well  as  on  account  of  the  sublimity  of  effect  which  he  has  pro.  ' 
dnced  from  it.  In  his  other  piaf-s  terror-  is  exhibited  in  a  more 
iiaadattented  form,  and  tn  a  degree  infiuitely  ajqieiioi  to  eveiy 
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oUier  writer,  <xtiBpt  Sbakspeaie.  Tbe  Promethirus  ot  titi  one, 
mai  the  Macbeth  of  the  other,  nuy  be  proposed  as  perfect  specu 
ineDB  of  the  tarnfic. in  tragedy. 

The  pathetic  was  not  the  cluef  •xcetlence  of  either.  It  has 
beea  too  hastily  ufticluded,  howeyer,  by  superficial  critics,  that 
they  were  both  deficient  in  thic  great  part  ot  lh«  lublime.  Such 
a  daciEion  may  very,  well  harmouizo,  perhupi,  with  the  jiidgmeat 
of  thoie,  who  diidain  to  jadge  by  tbeir  feelings,  hnA  who  appeal 
to  frigid  rules  of  criticism,  where  critical  nlei  are  not  at  all  con. 
cemed  :  biit  it  may  tm  coufidently  aiked,  who  ever  r^oA  the  single 
character  of  Castandru  in  the  Agamemnon  of  ^chylad  without 
Bhedding  a  tear  ?  Atid  of  tbe  power  erf  Sliakspeare  in  opening 
*'  theiBcred  source  of  cynrpathetic  tears,"  his  Ophelia^  his  Lear, 
hit  Comtanee,  and  bis  Qveen  Cafltariiu  are  ilhistriotu  proofs. 
Whetlier  .Slschyliis  would  have  exhibitiid  more  apecimeos  of  jthe 
pathetic,  had  the  whole  of  bu  worhs  surrited  to  thi«  day,  is  a 
question  not  to  be  answered ;  certainly,  hi)  mind  does  not  appear 
to  hare  been  formed  far  this  department  of  tragjidy  ;  asdeTen  the 
pity  excited  by  his  CattandraAa  somewluit  tinctitred  with  terror. 
But  Shai^>eare  was^o  excelloiit  in  the  pa>thetic,  wheneter  tht  pa- 

'  IbctJc  came  in  his  way,  and  has  left  behind  him  such  aiHuidaat 
proofs  of  this  «xcel1ence,  that  it  aerer  could  hate  been  disputed, 
except  by,  those  "  Unitarian  critics,"  who  are  diefermlned  to  le. 
cognize  in  no  writers  more  than  one  kind  of  merit. 

/Egchylus  was  desirous  of  representing  liis  heroes  with  *s  mnch 
heroic. dignity  as  possible ;  for  which  purpose  he  has  exalted  their 
language  with  a  Tariety'of  sounding,  compound  words,  such  As 
hod  never  before  been  known  in  the  Greek  tongue,  and  very  few  * 
of  which  were  adopted  by  succeeding  poets.  For  this  aflectation, 
as  it  was  supposed  to  be,  be  was  abundantly  ridiculed  by  the 
comic  poets  of  his  time,  who  seem  to  have  be«»  remarkable  for  a. 
violent  hostility  to  tlie  tragedians,  arising  perhaps  from  a  spirit  of 
rivalry,  and  whose  chief-  occupation  appears  to  hav6  been  to 

'  amuse  the  people  by  burlesque  imitations  of  thoge  'noble  scenes 
.which  had  before  thrilled  them  .with  terror,  or  mdted  them  into 
.tears.  This  disgraceful  and  licentious  sytfem  of  satire  has  been 
.ably  and  ing^ouely  defended  by  some  modem  writers :  but  I  am 
afraid  the  defence  is  n«t  safficieutly  sound  ;  I  ant  aEraid  tbe  plen- 
sure  both  of  the  comic  writers  and  of  the  audience  arose  from  the 
inaiigaity  of  the  hnmaa  heart,  which  rejoices  in  witnessing  tbe 
-humiliation  of  sspcrior  genius.  If  this  were  tho  case, — if  the 
Athenians  really  Were  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  malignity,  a^  they 
.certainly  were  by  a  spirit  of  ingratitude,  when  they  acquiesced 
in  the  ridicule  of  those  noble  writers,  who  liave  contributed  no 
J«ss  than  their  statesmen  and  their  warriors  to  imsnortalize  tbe . 
jiame  of  Athen^— I  ua  happy  to  say,  for  the  credit  of  the  En^ 
-  "  lish 
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Hill  nation,  thtt  when  we  laugh  at  the  ludicroiitUs  of  tlte  Critic 
or  Tom  Thumb,  welaugh  only  at  the  raonstrpus  faults  of  bad 
traffediana,  not  at  the  ridicule  of  liriog  excelience.-^Of  this  prO' 
fessed  ridicule  of  the  tragedians,  (for  all  the  comediei  aboond  with 
^asatng  hits  at  them)  the-oaly  example,  I  belieye,  now.  extant  is 
the  AoRi?  of  Aristophanes, — ^  comedy  ofcrflbwing  witi  wit,  bu^ 
Bias  !  replete  with  nudignity ;  in  which  Baccfans  it  repntsented  de< 
Bcending  to  the  shades  in  search  of  a-  tragic  poet,  and  Eluripides  is 
introduced  disputing  face  to  face  with-  ;iEschyim  for  the  superiori- 
ty of  tragic  excellence.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  tiie  cb^ 
racter  of  Euripides  is  here  d/awn  in  too, true  a  light.  That  he 
viewed  the  escetlence  vf  his  master,  ^schylui,  with  a  jealouf 
eye,  and  fell  short  of  the  gratitud0  he  owed  him,  we  have  indUr 
putable  and  disgr^eful  proofs  even  in  his  tragedies^  Saphod^, 
we  are  told,  exhibited  a  different  character;  he  always,  acluww. 
ledgedthe  su]kriority  of  il^chylus,  and  treated, him  with  a  der 
gree  of  reverencfe  equally  creditable  to  the  .master  and  tb^  pupils 
Agreeably  to  this  excellent  spirit  Of  bebarioar,  Arlstc^hane^  re- 
presents  him  ai  willing  to  yield  the  throne  to  ,£8chylu^  but  re- 

'  koiTed  to  advance  hia  claims  to  it,  if  It  be  adjudged  to  Suri|iideK. 
It  was  this  petty  jealousy  and  fretfulnesa  of  temper,  whicb.  n^ 
dered'EurtpideB  peculiarly  obnoxious  t»  the  coinediaai,     In  the 

'  Ratue,  in  aaswer  to  the  sarca^nd  heaped  upon  .him  by  ^Uchylua, 
be  leproBchA  his  accuser  with  his  afleetatioa  of  pompous  Uo- 
guage,  and  calls  him,  'among  other  abusive  epithets,  Mftro^suu-- 
ko^flnx,  a  dealer  in  hard  Hofdi,  tied  together  like  a  bundle 

■  tf  stickt.  - 

Whether  this  sonorous  grandeur  of  languafp  (i^ich  has  led  n^ 
,nncoQScitRu)y  into  so  long  a  digresBion)  has  not  been  too  severely 
censnredjintght  well  be  questioned.  Be  tiiat  as  it  may,  ShakspMre 
certaiqlji  discovers  in  his  tragedies  a  predilection  for  the  use  of 
coDpooad  words,  which  he  has  so  managed  as  to  render  them  very- 
fordble  and  expressive.  He  did  nut  indeed  carry  this  rage  for 
tragi^  dignity  of  words  to  sacli  an  ettest  as  'iBscbylos,  aor,  had 
he  been  so  inclined,  would  our  laagudge  have  wkaitted  it;- yet 
fbrLwbat  he  has  done'  in  this  way,  he  has  been  sufficiently  ceo. 
wred,  and  he  is,  f  suppose,  entitled  to  a  share  of  the-ridicn}e 
cast  on  the  use  of  compounded  epithAs' by-Ben  Joflson,  in  his 

.  Everjf  Man  ut  hi3  Hnntovr,  where  he  introduces  such'  borlesque 
-words,  as  ttn-in.one-breatk-vUet'able,  Sec. 

it  has  been  said,  that  £schylus  pointed  men  as  th^y  sever 
could  be,  Sophocle^  u  they  ought  to  be,  and  EuripidQl  as  th^y 
are;  If  the  justice  of  this  compcndioas  criticism  be<cuce  esta- 
blished, ^chylus  caflDot  be  brought-  isto  a  cemparistm  with 
^hakepeare,  who  certainly  painted  men  both  as  they  may  be  and 
M  they  are.  But  thb  d^siou  beats  uptn  the  f«c»  «f  it  the  ap. 
p  pearauce 
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peannce  of  one  of  those  witticisms  in  whlcb  naartn^M  h  slMyi 
morefipnght  after  than  truth.  We  may  be  allcmed,  tbciefore-,  t9 
examine  a  little  into  its  soundness  ;  and  judging  as  we  must,  from 
those  of  fsdiylus'i  plays  which  we  now  posien,-— 1«  t^hich  of 
fcis  CharacteTi  can  this  objection  be  ^tached  ?  If  to  his  maiter* 
piece  of  Promethetu^  let  it  be  remembered  that  Prometheus  was 
not  a  man,  but  a  god ;  and,  except  this  character,  1  think  no  ona 
can  reasonably  couture  any  other  on  tliis  ground.  And  it  is  ab* 
aervable,  that  the  jndgment  here  passed  upon  Sophocles  is  no  more 
Applicable  to  bim  than  to  any  of  die  others  ;  though  perhaps,  the 
ftifl^niDg  scrap  may  be  allowed  to  be  particolariy  characteristic 
(if  Etiri[rides.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  two  former  parts, 
of  the  sentence  were  made  only  as  ^teps  to  introduce  the  latter  in 
%  sort  of  climax. 

9iakspeare's  cotnic  poirers  are,  of  course,  to  be  excluded  from 
COKsideration  in  the  ptesmt  discussiim ;  but  tbat  In  bis  tragedy 
alone  lie  is  far  sbperior  to  ^chylus,  cannqt,  I  think,  be  qnes» 
tloned.     Not  only  is  his  tragic  genius  more  rarioui  than  that  of 
iis  Athenian  rival,  but  he  excels  him. even  in  lho.se. qnali ties  which 
are  nost  Us  own :  not  only  are  Shakspeare's  *'  flights  bigbu,"  ' 
but  be  **  codtinues  linger  on  the  wing,"  than  ,£schylui.     Nor 
does  Ais  preference  of  the  English  bard  imply  any  depreciation  of 
fhe  Grecian)  irho  was  unqnesHonnbty  one  of  the  noblest  poets    ' 
vhich  any  age  or  any  country  has  produced  :  but  tfae  highest  ex- 
cellence must  fall  in  comparison  with  Shakspeare^  to  whom,  with 
all  lus  occasional  faults,  conntarbalancvdas  they  are  by  innumer. 
able  and  iiumitable  beauties,  it  would  be  doing  "  an  injur}- 1«  - 
compare  him  with  the  greatest  of  mankind." 

To  Shakspeare,  then,  all  Greece  must  yield  the  victory  :^^Iet, 
us  turn  to  Sophocles  and  Kowf,  and  sec  if  she  can  recover  her 
lost  ground.  Thtt  Rowe,  as  a  tragic  poet,  is  worthy  to  stand  ia 
'  coropetltion  with  Sophocles,  I  will  not  T6«ture  to  assert.  It  it- 
necessarr  ovlf  tit  it^uirc^  whether  his  inferiority  to  Sat^oclei  be 
DQt  counterbalanced  by  the  inferiority  of  ^diylns  to  Shakspean. 
His  infamous  plagiarism  frcun  Maasinger^  which  he  uspadNitly 
patched  up  in  th6  shape  of  a  nea  tragedy,  and  called  the  fait 
fen^ent,  has  been  ^ready  so  completely  exposed  (thoagh  npt 
snflioMitly  reprobated)  by  Cttmberland,  in  hisY^ftwrrer,  that  it 
wilt'  not  be  necessary  to  notice  it  on  the  present  occasion.  Hb 
smooth  and  regular  fioW  ef  declamation,  which  he  had  the  mOb 
desty  to  mistake  for  Shdupearian  nature,  beats  some  resemblance 
to  that  harmonious  sweetness,  which  procured  Sophocles  the  name 
of  the  Atbcni^  Bee ;  but  what  in  Soph<fcles  is  an  easy  dignity  of 
manner,  becomes  in  Rowe  almost  a  mere  external  habit,  whick 
has  little  connection  with  the  inspiration  of  the  soul.  'Rawe,-  in 
sbi>rt,  reiseftibles  Sophocles  no  fartherf  than  as  he  is. free  iron 

the 
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the  irKgidaridcS  of  Otway  and  Shakspeare,  just  as  Sophocles  has 
KToided  the  faults  of  'Euripides  add  ^^chjlus  :  but  Sophocles  was 
not  content  with  afoidlng  iheir  faults  ;  he  caiight  the  beauties  of 
each  in  so  powerftil  a  dest'ee,  and  so  blended  them  together,  and 
improved  them  by  the  addition  of  his  own  excellencieSj  thit  he 
has  by  many  been  considered  as  the  noblest  of  the  Greek  trage- 
dians, while  Kowe  is  ronfessedly  not  only  inferior  to  Olway  and 
Shakspeare,  but  Very  far  inferior, — "  loogu^  ted  proxlmus,  in- 
tervallo." 

From  the  chaise  of  ■  plagiaHsm  Rowe  may  In  some  d^ree  shel- 
ter himself  under  the  example  bf  Sbphocks,  who  certainly  oniitted 
.  no  opportunity  of  borroiving  from  his  master,  .^^Bschylus,  either' 
In  plot,  in  character,  or  in  Sentiment.  Not  to  mention  imitations 
of  inferior  importance,  the  arrangement  of  the  plot  of  his  ^Icc. 
tra  is  taken,  with  Scarcely  a  single  alteration,  from  the  ChocphoriB 
of  .^schylnst  But-there  is  this  palpable  difference  between  the 
two  imitations,  that  Sophocles  "  horrowed  from  modesty,"  but 
Rowe  from  "  want  of  genius :"  Sophocles  was  paying  a  compli- 
ment to  the  venerable  bard  while  fae  was  iDiitating  him ;  but  Rowe 
.  merely  pilfered  from  a  treasure  yet  unknown,  and  applied  to  his 
own  Dse  what  ho  hoped  would  nerer  be  discovered  ^nd  restored 
to  it's  lawful  owner.  When  Sophocles  borrowed,  he  softened  the 
harshness  of  his  original,  convened  his  luxuriances,  and  teihpered 
his  style  and  sentiments  with  his  own  profound  judgtnenf:  but 
Row«  degraded  to  his  own  Icvef  the  unhappy  author  he  robbed  ; 
he  weakened  the  manly  and  nerrons  poetry  of  Massingcr,  dressed 
up  his  impurities  with  a  cumbrous  abundance  of  meretricious  orna> 
mentj  and,  without  discarding,  all  the  feeling  of  the  original,  re- 
duced a  drama^  which  had  been  the  delight  of  the  judicious  and 
the  adibiratioB.  of  the  wise,  to  a  mere  thing  of.  sobbing  and  sensi- 
bility for  boarding.school  misses.  So  much  for  the  plagiarisms 
of  Rowe!  And  in  his  imitations  .he  was  equally  nnfortonat^. 
His  3,an»  Shore,  however,  which  he  professed  to  write  in  imita- 
tipa  of  Shakspeare,  and  which,  considered  as  such  ao  imitation^ 
is  M  Te/y  ridiculoui)^  is  in  itself  a  very  good  tragedy,  I  do  not 
think  it  ouch  ii^eripr  tp  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles,  which  in  th« 
circamslonces.of  its  story  it  a  little  resembles ;  and  had  all  Rowe'i 
tragedies  been  like  this,  like  it  in  feeling,  in  sinrit,  and  in  pas. 
sion,  he.ntigbt  h^*^  made  a  better  stand  in  a  comparison  with  So> 
phocles. .  'I'he  very  name  of  Shakspeare  seems  here  to  haie  in. 
spired  him,     . 

Rowe  was  unquestionably  a  v^ry  amiable  man,  and  appears  to 

-  have  beeq  a  general  favourite  with  the  wits  of  hjs  time.     Hence 

.  he  is  absurdly  panegyrized  by  Pope,  as  *'  next  Shakspeare  tkill'd 

'  to  dmw  the  tender  tear ;".  which  is  a  ^ross  injustice  not  only  to 

Otway,  but  to  Rowe  himself,    'rhe  powers  of  Rowe,  such  as  they 

F  2  were. 
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were,  did  not  consist  in  the  pathetic :  the  scenes  of  hU  Jatre 
Shore  and  his'FatV  Peniieni,  which  ought  to  have  tieen  pitthetie, 
4nd  which  are  in  some  degree  so  by  the  mere  tenderness  of  ttie 
subject,  are  yitiitett  by  the  author's  attempts  at  theatric  dignitj', 
which  ought'  to  haTe  glveii  place  to  nature,  and  by  vile  conceits, 
Ill-suited  to  the  simplirity  of  the  tragic  scene.  Tliere  .is  aa  mucli 
pathos  dispersed  thtotgh  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles,  as  there  is 
through  those  of  Rowe :  yet  Sopbocles  is-nerer'  quoted  fts  the 
poet  of  feeling,  nor  will  he  cTer  bt,  as  long  as<Euripides  stands  ' 
t)y  his  side.  He  does  not  appear  to  hare  written  fram  the  un- 
studied impulse  of  his  feelings,  but  to  hare  laboured  incessantly 
to  maintain  a  degree  of  majesty  incompatibtevwidi  the  OTerwhelm. 
ing  force  of  deep  and  unaffected  sorrow, 

"  Telpphus  et  Pfleus,  coin  pnuper  rt  eiul  nlcrqur,  V 

Pr^icil  arnpullus  et  lesqulpednlia'verha  ; 

SI  cnrat  cor  Bpeciantis  lfstigi!«qHere)B.—5IO».  Afi  Poet.    ■ 

From  this  hrtJorious  majesty  arises  that  coldness  which  renders  the 
'pathetic  scenes  of  Sophocles  so  incortparably-mferior  to  those  of  ■ 
Euripides ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  the  language  of  his  pathos  some. 
iimes  degenerates  into  miserable  pans,  whifh,  though  not  so  fre- 
quent, are  quite  as  disgusting  as  the  conceits  of  Howe,  116  can 
claite,  indeed,  'no  superiority  over  the  Ekiglish  poet  from  |iis  pa- 
thos :  but  if  we  turn  to  consider  his  general  dignity,  .his  exqui- 
'site  skill  in  arrsinging  his  material,  the  liveliness  and  sabliioity  of 
his  descriptions,  aad  the  awful  splendour  of  bis  terrific  scenes, 
we  murt  acknowledge,  that  he  %as  far  out  of  sight  of  Howe, 
'  His  description  of  the  madness  of  Hercnles  in  Trtiebinik,  and  the 
etienes'  in  His  (Ediptis  Coloneus,  which  precede  the  death  of  the 
imhappy  King,  are  instances  of  terrible  grandeur  wTiicTi  can  rarely" 
be  eifcelled.  Rowe  was  fond  of  describing  the  softer  emotions, 
and  he  seldom  aspires  to  the  loftier  flights  of  ■poetry  :  but  Sopho- 
cles excelled  in  pictures  of  despair  and  madness,  in  the  delineation 
of  the  nobler  passions,  aind  in  those  complications  6f  feeling, 
which  a*e  rarely  attempted,  and  never  successfiilly  exhibited,  but 
by  poets^of  the  highest  order.  In  allnost  every  contest  he  leaves 
itowe  at  a  discouragbg  distance.  Yetl  do  not  think  the  distance 
between  Sophocles  and  Rowe  so  great  as  between  Shakspeare^ 
and  jf)schylus.  The  superiority  of  Sophocles  rests  solely  on  hii 
superior  success  in  the  same  department  of  tragic  excellence :  bbt 
'  Shakspeare  outstrips  .£schylti«,  not  only  in  the  superior  sublimit^', 
but  in  the  si^ierior  variety  of  his  geitids.  If  it  may  be  allowed 
to  elucidate  the  snbject  by  a  reference  to  histrionic  talent,  I  would 
compare  the  various  excellence  of  Stiakspeare  to  the  inexhaustible 
versatility  of  Garrick  ;  the  confiBed,  but  sublime,  genius  of  Xe- 
chylu*  to  Kemble,  whose  genius  is  certainly  equally  cbniined,  but, 
I  think,  if  he  would  relai  from  his- obstinate,  unbending  stillhess, 

equally  ■ 
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«qaall^  sublime ;  the  more  vaiied  talent*  of  Sophocks  to  those  of 
V&uDg,  aad  the  pleasing  riispeclsbitity  of  Rt^vie  to  tl\at  of  Charley 
Kemble,  If  (his  proportien  be  al\owed  to  be  correct,  it  cannot 
for  a  moment  be  disputed,  that  Ibe  united  talents  of  Rowe  and 
tjhakspeare  are  superior  to  those  of  Sopboclei  ai^  jEschylus.    ■ 

Of  Euripides  and  Otway,  the  £hief  excellence  is  fheif  skill  in 
the  pathetic.  I'his  excellence  is  aloiw  >  sufficient  comp^nsfttiua 
for  the  absence  of  taaay  others ;  and  if  we  cootider  its  rarity 
only,  it  is  deserving  of  higher  applau^f  than  it  t^uoLly  obtainsi 
In  iABy  poet?  add  many  ^ttiiti  yre  meet-with  occasional  touches 
of  the  patiietic,.  but  how  very- small  is  the  number  of  those  who 
have,  cacried  it  to  a  high  pitch  of  excelletice.  ai|d  g^ppnrteil  it 
through .  a  coBtinued  varieQi  of  scfines.  In  the  ^ruo^  Racine 
jonly  deserves  ti>  be  jnentionvd  with  Otway  and  Eucipides  for  hj^ 
general  excellence  in  this  tespect :  if  we  turn'  again  to  tb^ 
stage,  we  know  that  eVen  Gtrrick  fell  short  of  his  usuaJ  success 
when  he  aCfempted  tb»  p&tjietio,  and  was  compelled  to  yield  tbf 
pahn  to  Batry^  if  dot  to  Powell ;  .and  in  par  own  tiiqet,  besidef 
oar  BrilishH«lporoene,  we  have  no  performer  who  can  make  any 
pretensions  to  this  excellence  except  her  daughter-iu-Jaw,  Mr«.  U. 
SiddouB.  This  rarity  of  the  talent  is,  I  thinJi,  a  ^pcisivt:  P'^^'f 
of  its  finpe ri or  value  :  and  if  tliis  tost  be  disputed,.!  appeal  to 
the  exquisite  pleasure  we  derive  from  reading  tl)<!  ^orkg  of  tbos* 
who  have  most  excolled  in  it.  In  the  tcait^ie*  of,  ^juipides  Bn4 
Otway,  it  is  exhibited  in  its  most  luxurious  ricbnest,  with  a  de- 
cree erf  such  iucoOiparable  sofbtess,  th^t  1  BuQ)qi^.po  one  of  the 
most  obdurate  feelings  ever  read  tb«m  without  being  meltei)  into 
'"  sympathetic  tears."  Whicb  of  these  twoadmi^ble  tiagediam 
■  excelled  the  other,  I  will  not  take  upea  ine  to  decldfl ;  though  i^ 
is  to  be  obserred,  that  the  plays  of  Otway  are  distinguished  by,  a 
rich  vein  of  pathos  rnpning  thcoiigh  tbs  whole  of  them,  wlferfias 
EuripidiHs  is  roused  into  the  pathetic .  only  by  some  great  oveiu 
whelming  affliction,  and  then  oi)ly  with  intervali  of  tianqiiil. 
lity;  aAd,  again;  that  the  Bufferings  of  Otff^y'a  .character  bifii  ■ 
upon  the  grand  mastisr-passion  of  love,  and  are  therefor^  reBolyed  ■ 
into  a  softness  more  delicate  and  mote  complete,  th^n  If  they  werp 
inflnenced  by  any  other  passion.  The  pass|pn  of  love  was  re- 
^  jected  by  the  Stem  severity  ot  the  Grecian  tragedy,  pvt  has  been 
.  amply  rccompenaed  for  this  rejection,  by  the  ardent  adoration 
which  has  been  paid  it  by  the  French  and  English  writers.  Ot. 
way,  by  the  licentiousness  of  his  age,  and  his  jntercpurse  with 
the  disgraceful  sensuality  of  th^  court  of  Charles  II.,  yfs  incapa- 
citated from  preserving  in  bis  writings  the  delicacy  o^  love  ;  but 
not  all  die  genSusJity  of  a  court^  nor  ail  th^  pi^efieg  of  his  un- 
happy fate,  could  blunt  the  feeling  sejisibilily  which  nature  had 
given  him,  aad  wbich  cniAl^  him  t»  paint  )kTitli  exqui^te  softnesa 
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the  agtmics  of  despair :  it  vns  lave  in  tears,  and  not  hi  smIWi 
that  he'  painted  with  wonderful  felicity.  In  hts  whole  play  ©f  fc, 
nice  Preserred,  from  its  beginning  to  its  conclusion,  and  parCicu- 
larly  in  the  parting-scene  of  Jnfficr  and  Belvidera,  in  the  fifth 
act,  he  seems  to  have  sun-endered  ^js  whole  soul'  to  the  entire 
operation  of  hig  feelings,  and  to  have  written  in  «  continued  fer.. 
vor  of  enthusiasm  exactly  as  they  dictated  to  him, ' 

That  Euripides  should  excel  in  pathos  such  a  writer,  is  not  to 
be  expected  :  hut  who  shall  say  he  i»  inferior 'to  him?  We  dis- 
poser in  Enripides,  as  well  as  Otway,  occasional  proofs  of  that 
fine  enthusiasm  of  genius,  which  abstracts  a  man  entirely  from  the 
world,  and  elevates  htm  to  the  "  third  heaven"  of  poetry  ;  such 
ftn  enthusiasm,  as  ferments  in  ^e  inspired  mind,  and  pours  forth 
such  noble  gtrains  «s  the  Alexandafi  Feast  of  Dryden,  or  (h* 
distracted  hear  of  Slifdispe^re.  It  Is  not  possible  to  believe,  that 
Bucii  scenes  as  we  meet  with  in  the  Hecuba,  the  Troadet,  or  the 
jiippalj/ius  of  Euripides,  are  the  i^tpjing  o(  mere  frigid  labour  t 
ihey  are~  scenes  which  come  warm  frotn  the  heart  pf  the  writer  to 
the  heart  of  the  reader,  and  compel  us  to  acknowledge  that  they 
are  the  genuine  langufce  of  tr^e  feeling,  not  only  unfabricated, 
but  alnibst  unassisted,  oy  art.  For  eKquiaite  skill  therefore  in 
the  paihetic,  Kiirlpides  ind  Otway  may  itaod  al.one,  a  ^f  par  no.^ 
bile  fratrum,''  'unrivalled  and  unapp roach ed  by  any  <rifaer  writer  ; 
but  the  crown  must  be  diTided  hfHween  them,' and  each  m^st  be 
content  to  bear  a.  brother  on  the  tlirone. 

That  which  ftimiphed  ttie  comedians  with  the  most  fertile  sub^ 
^ect  of  ridicule  agunst  Euripides,  was  the  awkward  method  which 
be  invariably  osed  in  opening  his  pl^s,  by  sending  on  one  of  his 
characters  to  explain  to  the  audietice  the  whole  of  the  circumi.. 
stances  coiuiected  with  the  plot,; — not  only  those  which  preceded 
the  opening  of  the  drama,  hut  Sometime^  those -^hioh  were  to  ' 
follow.  As  he  has  adhered  to  ttiis  plan,  in  spitjS  of  ail  the  bitter 
sarcasms  of  the  comic  writers,  it  wai  evidently  the  result  of  ma- 
ture deliberation,  and  not  of  hasty  temerity,  it  is,  therefot^, 
worth  an  inquiry,  whedier  it  be  deserving  of  such  severity  ti 
censure  as  it  has  met  with.  Tb^t  it  has  been  imitated  by  no  suc- 
ceeding writer,  is  an  argument,  ^ierybly  ctmrlusive,  a^nst  it :  '. 
yet  it  must  be  considered,  that  it  has  fi«quent]y  been  found  ne- 
cessary in  modern  prolognes  to  remind  the  audience  of  certain  . 
circumstances  explanatory  of  thie  fable ;  and  it  seems  rather  a  re. 
finement  upon  this  plan  to  manage  such  an  explanation  by  charac- 
ter. At  any  rate,  thi^  sort  of  prologue  must  b^  allowed  to  be  su- 
perior to  those  introduotory  scenes  of  some  English  authors,  in 
Hrhich  two  of  the  characters  are  sent  forward  to  relate  to  eadi 
other  what  is  already  well  known  to  both  ;  a  mode  pf  intr«duc- 

,  vhich  compels  u»  instiRCtively  to  ask  with  thitgle,  in  the 
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Critic,  *'  W*.  Puff,  as  he  knows  all  this,  why  does  Sir  WaUer  g/t 
oa  tejliiig  hiin  f"  Why,  indeed  I  Yet  Otway's  Orphan  is  opened 
with, a  scene  of  this  kind,  quite  u  ridiculous  u  any  opening  of 
Euripides,  Let  me,  however,  in  justice  add,  that  his  Vettitx 
Preserved  opens  with  a  spirit  and  abruptneu  worthy  to  be  imi- 
tated by  any  dramatic  writer. 

Euripides,  says  Longinus,  in  hii  admirable  T;«atise  on  {b» 
Sublime,  "  T^f  ourSiMtuf  vwrjirtf  fiaAXoV  *«■«*>  5' rti  va."  Sect.  40. 
"  Euripides  is  a  poet  Of  composition,'  rather  than  of  sentiment;*' 
alluding  to  his  skilful  airangement  of  his  words.  Now,  if  this 
lenience  be  understood  literally,  it  casts  ^  refiection  upon  the  gev 
nius  ai  Euripides,  in  which,  however  hardy  it  may  appear  to  dif- 
fer from  the  great  critic,  few  admirers  of  the  poet  will  coincide. 
But  in  the  very  instance  which  he  quotes  to  confirm  his  opinion, 
he  adds,  "  'Evti  ftiv  y'"*^^"  to  ?,^jifra,  iifirifty  Si  yiyavs  Tip  njv 
'po^oyiayftij  )wiT(B^sw»ff-Sin,"  x.rA.  "  The  sense  indeed  is  noble, 
but'  becomes  stronger  by  the  harmony  aot  being  burrjud;"  that  is, 
in  short,  ^y  the  skilbdness  of  the  arfangement.  Wa  may  safely^ 
therefore,  I  think,  understand  the  above  criticism  in  a  sense  less 
degrading  to  Euripides j-^that  his  skill  in  arranging  his  words  is  4 
powerful  assistance  to-  his  sentiments.-  In  this  sense  its  juaticB 
ianBOt  be  disputed ;  And  in  this  sense,  it  may  be  applied  with'  ' 
equal  justice  to  .Otway.  No  poet  is  less  indebted  than  he  to  the 
pomp  of  language,  and  yet  scarcdy  any  poet  can  be  less  a£Gused 
<rf  weakness :  he  seems  to  hnve  preferred  a  choice  of  WQrds  wMf4* 
h»ve  in  themselves  very  littlu  majesty,  as  t>eing  better  adapted  to  . 
hi«  pathetic,  style  ;  aiid  yet  tbey  tM¥  sx^a^ged  and  combined  with 
jm^  sxquisite  skill,  that  th^y  produce  an  e&ct  of  the  most  ex. 
^^mi^e  sweelQes^  fnd  tewlernesB,    witjiqut  any  ^pearaoce  of 

'     .     no  could  I  aa«  like  ItaM,  asd  make  Ihj  stream 
M  J  gttax  etumple,  ai  i(  \%  my  Ihnsc  I 
Thsufh  deep,  yet  clrai  t  Ibaiach  [tnile,  yrt  ani  dull  [ 
Slruof  silhuut  nc*!  wilhoDt  o'erfloHinf,  fall." — DiNBSit, 
Take  any  one  of  the  finest  speeches  of  Otway,  dnd  we  find  it  al- 
most composed  of  monosyllables  and  dissyllables. 

In  considering  the  general  excellencies  of  these  tv^  p^ets,  ^ 
suppose  no  admirer  of  the  Grecian  stage  will  irish  to  place  Euri- 
pides above  Otway,  no  admirer  of  the  ^^lish  ^ill  presume  to 
place  him  below  him.'  Though  not  tl)e  most  sublime,  they  are 
two  of  the  most  fascinating  poets  tjiat  ever  wrote ;  ana  they  are 
neither  of  them  deficient,  eveti  jn  sublimity,  Neither  of  them, 
perhaps,  has  yet  "  gathered  ^!|  his  fame ;"  and  they  both  well 
deserve  whatever  accession  to  jt  it  may  be  their  lot  to  receive. 

Be<iides  the  iirnamenta  of  bur  tragic  stage  I  have  nieatipned, 

there  are  sevcnl  others  ffh(^  (leserve  to  be  nuticed  witl(  applause ; 

r  4  but 
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tint  it  must  ba  remembered,  too,  that  (here  arc  acreixl  pthtn  of 
khe  Greek  tragedians,  whose  works  are  for  ever  lost  to  us ;,  some 
o1  wham  sre  mentioned  'wlth  respect  by  the  sncietit  critics^  and 
therefbre  might  be  expected  to  ad^  something  tb  th?  lustre  of  the 
"GreciBn  Btagp.  [f,  howcyer,'  we  place  the  illustridus  Grecian- 
triumfirate  in,  comparison  with  burown  three  tragedians,  the  su. 
perioritj,  I  think,  however  trifling  it  may  appear,^and  it  cet- 
tainly  must  be  acknowledged  not  fo  be  very  great, — ia  on  the 
side  of  English  tragedy.  And  that  nation  which  can  surpass  in 
tragic  esceilence  the  boasted  glDries  of  Greece,  may  safely  .cbal>. 
lenge  a'compernon  with  any  <itt)»r  nation. 

.  ■  PHII.O,Tlt&DICDS. 


.    Art.  IX.' — On  Defects  and  Abutet  in  Public  InHitalions, 

*■    '.    Mk.  Reflectok,      ■ 

TBe. writer  of  this  article  has  been  insensibly  led  into  his  subJMtj 
''by~  olnervlng  a  disposition'  in'  the  present  age  to  forward  works' of ' 
'public  improvement :  many  things  have  'been  attempted,  atid  some 
things' of  great  public  consideration  have  bees  execat^.*  The 
^spirit  of  reform  has  yisited  the  itreets  of  London  and  We'stmin- 
.  aier ;  it  has  pervaded  some  of'  our  charitable  institutions,  pierced 
'into  the- most  secret  recesses  of' our  prisons,  and  ceclified  some 
abuses  of  public  trusts.  We  wish  this  spirit  to  proceed  "with  aii 
accelerated  force,  and  to  move  upon  a  still  larger  scale.  .It 'Iras 
effected  one  reform, 'which  may  be  pronounced  the.  triumph  of  bu* 
maiiity,  and  #hich  wtll  form  an  epoch  in  the  annals  of  England, 
I  meaji  the  abolition  qf  the'slare  trade.- 

The  pr^^nt  paper  confines  itself  to  defects  or  abuses  in  public 
Hospitals  and  ^hools,  ■ 

'  Certain  public  institutions  called  Hospitals,  are  sd  denotai- 
,nated,  ab  Hospitibui,  quod  peregrinos  (of  whatever  kind^  publE. 
'cis  sntoptibuB  escipLint.  KfTerent  languages  remind  us  of  the  ■ 
oiiginat  deiignatiou  of  the  term :  ^t)'»£o;^£iai'.  Hospital,  Ho'spi. 
tale,  Hostel,  Spltall,  Ospedamedto,  &c.,  all  express  the'  same 
idea,  thpugh  the  institutions  sometimes  take  more  specific  namee, 
according  to 'the  particular  persons  received  to  their  protection. 

The  general  term  is  comprehensive,  taking  in  Free-schools  and 

'all  Public  Foundation-schools,  as  well  as  Hospitals  of  various 

.  descriptions  of  sick  and  poor:   it  might  extend,  in  its  largest 

sense,  even' to  universities;  in  short  to  eyery  bouse,  th^t  is  und 

franken  Hous,  a  Free  House, 

...  Should 
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.  Shtnild  arj' one  object  to  extending  the  term  to  UnrTersitics,  cm' 
the  grouiid,  that  (Fie  Hostels,  (the  modem  German  word  for  Hos. 
pitals),  ihe  hospitia  studiosorum,  places  .hired  for  tludentt  b^bre  ■ 
ioUegea  Tcere  Siiili,  is  bettur  explaiaed  by  (he  Word  Inn,  from  Inii. 
glut,  tn'  and  gohen,  to  go  in,  i  shall  not  object;  it  may,  hovr^ 
ETrf,  he  well  to  remind  him,  thpt  ihese  hoH$es  were  in  part  nh*. 
rifabfe ;  tltat  collies  also  .w*re  irt  »fiei¥  origin  in  part  charita^ 
ble,  and  are  so  still,  part  of  the  members  bviog  lupported  by 
thefnnds  of  the  society,  publlcls  stamptibvs  accipiutitar. 
;    But  a  few  defects  in  our  JJiiir era i ties  may,  perhaps,  be  consl. 

.  dered  hereafter,  under  a  distinct  head,  and  with  all-doe  r^ip«ct  to 
those  learned-  Ibstih(tions.  At  present,  it  shall  be  only  la  generat 
obserred,  that  they  are  somewhat  too  restricted  in  some  of  their 
'acsgdtmical  regulations:  it  has  also' been  said,  that- they  over. 
Btr^a  litarature ;  that  they  Eiend  men  into  the  world  who  fioitno 
natural  place  in  society  ;  or  who,  go  whereTCT  they  Will,  carry 
'with  there  into  the  gteal:  mart  of  adventure  and  e^erlment,  artl- 
£ies  with  which  it  is  already  overstocked.^  Into  these'  evils  \tie 
'shall  not  novr 'inquire;  but  are.  htre  reminded' of  the  observation 
of  a  shrewd  man:  "  Russia  has  too  few  cunning  men,  and  Gr«at 
Britain  too  many,"  '    ■  . 

"  ■  With  respect  to  (hose  institotipna  more  commonly  called  Public 
Hospitals,  ttiey  maybe  classed  under  three  divisions!  tho  fintfs  of 
'tiiofe,  founded  in  .the  middle  of  the  1 6fh  century,  at  the  su^gcitim 
of  .Bishop  Ridley,  a  learned  and  good  man,  who  suffered  martyr, 
.doni  at  Oxford,.  Oct,  16,  15.'i5.     They  were  originally  planunl 
lot  the  rarions  descriptions  of  poor,  whb  were  left  without  pro,  ,■ 
tertion,  instruction,  or  support,  0[i  tlie  dissolution  of  moDast^rir^, 
These  are  cdled  the  royal'  foundations  of  Edward  Vi.,  as  being  . 
founded  by  that  Prince.     The  second  is  of  such  as  were  intend^ 
fol-  asylums  in  old  age^*  or  under  Intirmities,  to  persons  whp  'had 
sp^nt  the  better  par^  of  their  days,  whether  by  ?ea  or  land,  in 
the  service  of  their  (;ountry.     The  most  distinguished  of  (hase  alto 
are  <royal  foundations,    ^d  under  (he  fmnwdtate  protection  of. 
gofemment.     ITie  last,  is  of  those  that  were  originally  endowed    - 
by  private  persons,-  or  that  are  still  fostered  and  supported  by  t«- 

•  ■  lunlaiy  subscription. 
•  ■  The  force  of  the  remark  of  an  ancient  writer  is  seen  no'whera 
.  more  forcibly  than  in  the  endowing  and  superintending  of  public 
Hospitals  :  Ayaflev  sii'cii  ;^,  ij  fiijiwiirffa),  "  Yen  must  either  "be 
a  good  man,  or  imitate  a  good  man."  People  may  found  Uospl- 
t^s  and  Charity-schools  from  the  vei^  best  motives,  and  people 
may  superintend  them  as  governors,  from  motivs  equally  disin. 
terested  and  p^ure.  Some  of  the  .foundations  just  alluded  to  are 
unquestionably  useful  and  good  ;  and  the  motives  of  the  foandea 
Uid  benefactors,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  were  truly  brl 
nevolent. 
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-fwrolenl.  Got  pity,  tliat  is  ^t  to  act  without  judgmentj-r'Tairity, 
um)  the  lore  of  distinction,  wbicb  may  be  strong  in  Kfe,  and  ]ook 
'even  beyond  tlHt  grave,  (und  tltese  may  operate  .  without  benero. 
lence), — indiffeieiice  towards  existing  relatives,  or  even  liatred  of 
tfaem, — or  a  teiror  of  an  evil  being,  without  a  grain  of  revereDCC 
and  love  for  a  good  one, — all  these  have  endowed  Public  Issjif 
TUTiONS,  as  well  as  benevol^ce  or  piety.  And  when  benevolencf 
aad  piety  may  have  spent  their  strength  in  endowing  them,  selfish- 
ness may  sncceed  in  their  room  ;  for  governors  and  cominittee-men 
may  be  prompted  by  a  spirit  very  different  froni  that  of  the  on,  • 
ginal  founden. 

No  long  time  Rgo  appeared  in  one  of  the  public  papers  an  ad* 
vertisement  oflering  a  paltry  premium  for  a  presentation  (o  Chris^ 
.Hospital,  in  London :  it  was  paltry,  because  if  a  presentation  i^  ' 
ur  affair  of  purchase,  the  premium  offered  was  nothing  lilce  f. 
qnartcr  of  its  re^  value.  But  every  governor  knows,  that  he  is' 
in  honour  bound  not  to  sell  a  preseBtationj  and  that  should  he  b^ 
known  to  deal  in  such  mean  and  dishonourable  traffic,  he  would 
be  liable  to  lose  the  insigne  of  governorship,  his  tlqff.  Thew 
presentations  should  be  freery  given,  and  to  poor  children  of  ^  . 
particular  de£criptioii : — the  subject  accordingly  lately  underwent 
a  rery  serious  and  iqteresting  discussion, 

Thie  House  was  undoubtedly  intended  onl^  for  poor  children, 
Why  should  governors  obtrude  upoii  it  the  children  of  persons 
comparatively  rich  ?  Here,  contrary  to  the  original  intention  of 
the  founder,  contrary  to  the  purport  of  legacies,  expressed  in 
the  wills  of  subaequent  benefactors,  contrary '  to  the  declared 
'or  implied  duty  of  governors  acting  only  as  trustees,  the  (AiL 
.  dren  of  Hk  rick  and  the  poor  have  loo  often  met  together.  Tliis 
might  be  right  in  Pkto's  Republic,  or  in  the  schools  of  the  Per. 
siatis.  as  described  by  Xenophon..  But  in  this  orphanotrophium 
and  ptoehotrophium  it  is  something  more  than  a  defect,  it  is  an  ' 
abuse. 

The  internal  management  of  this  House  iudeed  is  perhaps  .as 
exemplary  and  as  judicious  as  that  in  moat  public  foundations. 
It  is  favourable  to  useful  learning ;  and  in  the  govemm^it  of  the 
children  after  the  houn  of  school,  it  may  be  considered  as  iLpat>. 
tera  to-many  iostitutions  of  a  similar  kind. 

Many  of  the  public  fonudation  schools  in  England  {ubi  Ifttt- 
pitet  aUenit  tumptihu  exeipiuntur)  that  might  be  mentioned, 
however  respectable  they  may  be  in  their  general  character,  aud 
however  favourable  to  classical  literature,  after  the  hours  of 
school  are  under  too  little  restraint ;  and  such  remissness  is  unfa- 
vourable to  morals.  A  mere  Inspector  Morum,  or  Pitidagogos, 
jt  distinct  office  from  the  schoolmaster,  ^^s  made  of  great  ac- 
count both  by  the  Grecians  and  HomauG. 

With 
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With  KSfett  to  the  Ctiaii^  9r  Free  Schools  it  IxmAa  md  . 
WestmiosUr,  founded  by  Queen  Anne,  a*  public  scbooU  ibey 
■re  tery  defective, — -^s  fre«  schools  ib&f  mre  free  enough.  By 
the  frequent  cries,  hoiverer,  heard  at  awful  int«rralR  by  tliota 
who  Ut«  in  their  neighbourhood,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the 
Bogging  gystem  is  rampant  among  diem,  as  it  it  jq  most  pf  the 
foundation  schools  already  alluded  to. 

I  do  not  say  tiiis  discipline  is  ezpresaly  contrary  to  any  of  the 
original  rules  made  by  the  trustees  of  these  schooli ;  but  if  the 
masters,  in  the  case  alluded  to,  act  from  a  sense  of  duty,  by  at* 
tending  to  the  Whole  Dulj/  ^  Man,  a  book  which  they  ar«  or- 
dertd  t>y  those  roles  to  read  to  their  tcholari,  and  by  practising 
on  themselves  a  little  self-government  and  Christian  patience,  they 
may  find  out  a  more  salutary  and  successful  discipline  ;  and  in- 
stead of  thinking  this,  practise  the  duty  of  a  Christian  school, 
master,  they  may  very  conscientiously  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  in-, 
fidels-uid  Moors.  '■  .' 

Indeed  any  system  of  beating  in  the  art  of  teaching  is  execra- 
Jble  and  bad,  by  whatever  authorities  it  may  have  been  sane 
tioned;  and  what  the  judicious  Roger  Ascham  says.in  his  School. 
MiSTEM  is  most  true,  '"  that  even  the  wisest  of  your  great  beaters 
do  as  oftm  ptmish  nature  as  they  do  correct  faults." 

T^  office  of  the  masters  of  these  houses  is  simple  and  imifonn, 
and  the  defects  of  the  schools,  whatever  they  may  be,  much  the 
same  in  all.  Whoever  b  prepared  to  admire  them  as  useful  and 
excelleet,  may,  with  the  accounts  of  them,  read  with  pleasure 
the  eulogrums  pronounced  on  their  toyaX  founder,  by  Drs.  Moss, 
SouUndge,  Suape,  and  Sacheverat ;  and  whoever  feels  an  inclina- 
tiou  to  coisure,  will  not  be  offended  with  the  banter  of  the  in- 
genious author  of  the  Fable  of  the  Bees.  By  holding  the  balance 
of  comparison  fairly,  they  may  find  oat  the  truth ;  and  neither  one 
por  the  otticr  need  blush  at  taking  a  lesson  from  Dr.  Bell  or  Mr. 
Lancaster. 

These  schools  exist :  but  how  shall  we  speak  of  those  which  do 
pot  ejust  1 

Besides  the  free-schools  founded  by  Queen  Anne,  there  have 
Iwen  an  infinite  number  more  founded  by  different  persons  in 
^ariiMis  parts  of  England  and  Ireluid,  but  many  of  thein  are 
now,  ^tt^edier  vanished.  The  salaries  of  them,  however,  being 
still  received  by  some  persons,  the  questions  may  be  asked,  who 
are  those  persons?  and  why  a.ra  no  children  taught?  If  thi^se 
s..hools  were  good,  they  ought  to  be  continued ;  should  they  be  . 
reckoned  otherwise,  the  funds  should  be  still  directed  to  some 
charitable  purpose, — they  might  perhaps  with  advantage  assist 
^  poor-rates,  and  so  still  go  to  the  poor  of  the  parish. 
{X  Hospitals  for  MagdiUcos,  I  -shall  just  say,  that  they  we^e 
.  originally 
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hrigittallj  founded,  mcit  probtbtj,  from  jery  good  intention), 
and  that  soroetiinec  they  m«y  e^ct,  and  certainly  have  ftfeetfd, 
good,' as  might  be  prored  both  in  feigland  aud  Scotland  ;  IheJ-j 
however,  pay  move-so  hastily  as  to  do  irreparable  mischief,  or  s^ 
slowly  as  to  do  no  good.  Of  the  defects  of  such  institntions,  I 
shall  say  nothing,  and  only  add,  that  individuals  bent  on  doing 
good  to  the  unfortunate  or  indiscreet,  may  often  do  it  jnore-  efiec. 
tnally  (Min  through  (He  medium  of  Magdalen  Hospitals.  As  to 
Hospitals  for  foundlings,  When  it.  is  considered  how:  Ihicy  tend  to 
.weaken  iv  sense  ftnd  even  ue  occasion  of  shanK','— 'what  sacred 
ties  they  violate,  and  what  weighty  obligations  they  cnncef, — it 
will  be  difficult  to  cdnceive  that  ttieir  t^ndoncy  is  not  inl moral 'anil 
nnnatunlt.  That  ^ey.  tend  riither  to  destroy  than  to  save  life, 
might  be  ea^ly  proved,  and  has  been  incontest^bly  proved  by 
facts  derived  frdin  Foifridling  Hosptals  at.  Petcrsbargh,  Moscow, 
.-difierept  parts  of  Fratice,  Dublin,  and  «ther  cities.'  If  we  xre' 
desiroliS'to  promote  immorality,  and  ^.t  the  same  time  td'tlrin  the 
■population  of  a  country,  we  could  not  do  better'thwi  to  establish 
•Foundling  Hospitals  in' every  parish  throughout  England.  '  Aftrt 
all,  what  do  Fo>undling  Hospitals  effect  that  h  n«t  provided  for 
by  the  regular  arrangements  of  a  parish  work-house  ?  and  whe- 
ther monster-nuTses  ire  liis  in  the  way  of  Foundling  Hospttats 
than  of  Work-honseS,'  is  a  question  which  f  am  hot.  prepared  to' 
discuss.  The  management  of'particnlar  honses  of  this  kPnd  may 
be  commendable,  but  the  principle  and  tendency  of  all,  when 
closely  examined,   would  be  found  to  be  bad-'    ' 

As  to  a  provision  lor  the  sibk  and  disahied,  no  objection  can 
be  made  to  that ;  and,  therefore,  it  Is  not  so  obvibus  lliat  itny  oi- 
.  'jection  can  be  made  against  the  hospitals 'themselves  that  fumi^ 
it,  whatever  may  be  urged  against  their  deferts  c^  abuses.* 

These  hospitals  might  be  considered  in  rrfcrcnee  to  fhei  attend- 
'  ing  physicians,  the  regulations  of  the  Itouses,  and  the  circuBU 
stances  of  the  patients.  '      i 

It  is  not  easy  to  cwiceive  that  gentlemen,  who  receive  s  good  ' 
salary  as  physicians  to^  some  of  these  houses,  have  any  tempta- 
tation  to  do  wrong  (for  honour,  and  conscience,  and  character, 
to  say, nothing  of  other. motives,  have  a  powerful  hold  on  a  reil 
gentleman.)  They  have  no  inducement  (o  preference  or  nt^lect 
from  the  comparison  of  the  fees  giTcn  by  a  rich  and  poar  man ; 
'none  fropi  douceurs,  for  they  receive  none:  the  honrs' of  attendance 
are  regular  and  fixed  ;  and  a  stream  ot  l^indnesb  that  is  allowed 
thug  to  rise  pure  from  the  spring,  it  may  be  hoped  flows  without 
interruption  through  every  department  of  the  hoOse  that  falls  nndei 

.  But  when  It  is  recollected  hOW  very  numerous  the  patimts  are 
in  the  large  hospitids,  and  thlt  there  must  be  frequently  occasion 
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to  Tisit  &t^m  oiit  of  the  settled  hours  of  attendoLCe  %•  vheD)  fbrther, 
it  »  considered  that  the  physicians  may  faaye  am&erous  patienti 
iadi&creiit  parts  of  a  great  city,  frota  whom,  ip  the  regular  way 
of  fiustaeis,  they  receire  fees,  it  u  more  than  probable  that  th« 
basioeGs  of  a  luge  hospital  may  be  sometimes  done  too  mnch  ia  a 
bnrry,  abd  that  there  may  be  instances  of  neglect.  The  only  way  ' 
to  prevent  thrs,  is,  To  give  very  handsome  salaries  to  some  reaideut  ■ 
lilqrsicians,  whose  business  shonld  be-wholly  confiaed  to  the  hos- 
^tal.  The  iocoiiK^s :  of  some  of  'these  large  hospitals,  Vhich  are' 
DOT  become  very  lil>eral,  it  ia  probable,  could  support  the  ex> 
pence.  The  income  of  one  large  hospUal  in  London  ismore  than, 
20,000/.  Ji  yew,  and  I  su^K^t  that  one  or  two  othws  are  not 
'    DBcb,  if  ;tt  all,  inferior  ta,that  in  their  iDComes,. 

-  Clinical  lecturer,  such  as  bare  been  loiig  given  at  Bdinburgh, 
ad  by  some  gentlemen  now  in  London',  are  allowed  tt).  be  <rf' 
greater  coosequeirce  to  students  in  medicine  than  any  other  plan 
'of  leotoring  can  possibly  be.  They  mast  be  alio  of  great  impor-' 
tance  to  the  patients  themselres  ;  sinc^  they  oblige,  a  phyHciau  to 
be  most  nrinute  i»  observing  the  symptoms  and  progress  of  every 
faittcular  disorder,  as  wl41  as  most  correct  in  ascertuning  the  . 
ii>«ftn9  of  cure  ;  and  it  has  been  thought  by  some  physicians  a  great 
defect  that  this  plan  ha«  not  btaa  more  generally  ad(^>t£d  in  other 

With  respect  to  hospit^s  where  physicians  receive  no  fees  or  s^ 
-iiriei,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they,  will  be  sometinics  attended 
bf  able  physicians,  acting  ■  with  a  view  to  their,  own  credit,  or 
from  benevolence,  -and  with  a  view  to  the  public  good.  Buthov 
beneTOleat  soever  men  may  be,  we  ^kould  not  form  unreaawiable 
^ipectafioRB.  They  na.turally  and  necessarily  look  to  live '  by 
tbeu'jprotession.  Tha  presumption,  therefore,  is,  where  theme.. 
■iiral  -departments  have  annexed  to  them  no  s^aries,  they  will  not 
'always  be  coveted  by  men  of  the  greatest  experience.  It  may  i» 
Mpected,'  on  the  contrary,  that  they  will  be  sought  after  by 
yeuiigmen  who  have  airthelr  practice:  to  iBftm, — who  will  make 
^m  Itepping.stoaes  to  public  faTo<U',-''^-aad  who,  after  baviug 
■vaAji  numerous  experiments  in  alorge  hospital,  wirii  to  posi  with 
Kpatatioa  into  the  great  world.  ,  ' 

[&  such  animpoflant  case,  therefore, .  as  unreservedl)^ -reining 
th«  (jharge  k)f  a  great  number  of  patients  to  a  {frofesBiftnti  g^ltle.  ' 
naa,  it  will  be  hasardoiu  to  rely  too  generally  OD  gratuitous  ser- 
>icea.  The  inference  probably  is,  diat  Salaries  sbo^  be  giv«n  to  ■ 
inofessLooal  gentlemen  J  for  few  coiiaideratiotis  secure  a-man'saoo- 
"loiquie  io  effectually,  of  whatever  profession  he  may  b«,  as  a 
comfottable  Mlary.  For  here  is  a  oloSe  connection — a  stipulated 
pioiision,  being,  as  it  were,'  oaly  the  link  that  precede  aokniHr.. 
Wged  duties. 
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Objec^nlas  been  made  ^a  the  practice  which  prerxilg  in  some  ' 
hospitajs  of  receiving  certain  fees  from  the  patients.;  and  a  physic 
cian  assures  me,  that  he  was  applied  to  not  long  since  by  a  poor 
fierson  who  was  refused  admission  from  a  large  hospital  -in-  Mid. 
dlesex,  for  not  being  able  to  pay  balf-a-crown  to  the  porter.-  it 
■^na  indeed  an  dbuse,  not  lajiclioned  bg  the  tocielt/y  ltd  direcl^ 
tontrari/  to  ilt  loan. 

It  has  been  sometimes  said,  in  defending  thii  pntctice.  Hat 
Wh  fees  are  generally  small, — that  the  patients  have  lodging,  ad. 
tice,  and  medicine  for  nothing,— that  the  fees  are  in  some  casei 
regnlarly  accounted  for,  in  others  discretional ;  and  the  like. 

Hiis  IS  not  the  place  to  make  minute  inquiries  ;  sufGcc  it  to  say, 
that  people  before  they  apply  for  admission  into  these. places  are 
often  reduced  to  their  last  shilling, — that  in  alt  cases  these  fe*» 
are  not  so  small,  particularly  in  one  malady,  where  the^  patients 
pass  into  different  wards,  and  the  fees  are  proportiiHwbly  increai- 
ed.  The  consequences  too  arc  often  serious;  people  are  i^t  .to 
be  hnmcd  away  before  they  are  cured,  to  make  room  for  a  fresh 
■upply  of  patients  and  fees,  and  delays  in  admission  ariso  from 
'  tbe  same  canse.  One  large  hospital  in  Southwark  roiglit  be  point- 
ed out,  where  this  is  well  known  to  be  very  commonly  the  case  ; 
and  the  presumption  is,  that  in  all  ho!ipitals  similarly  circunib 
stanced,  similar  evils  will  exist.  Much  more  might  be  said  <m 
the  subject,  and  much  on  the  vast  revenue  of  thes«  hospilals  ;  and  ' 
I  think  It  could  be  proved  by  facts  that  these  houses,  supported 
as  they  are  by  these  vast  revenaes,  aild  further  assisted  by  voliuu 
tary  subscriptions,  stand  in  no  need  of  fees  from  patients. 

Bat  it  is  enough  to  say,  the  principle  is  bad ;  and  if  tbe  prac 
tice  should  be  found  unnecessary,  it  should  in  no  cas^  be  .acted 
.  upon ;  for  the  inltnence  and  the  example  may  perhaps .  re&dt, 
where  the  thing  cannot  poisibly  be  sanctioned,  where  it  m^  not 
be  so  easily  traced,  and  where  it  Could  not  be  even  supposed  to 

Many  of  the  hospistals  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  island  are  by 
their  laws  forbidden  to  take  fees  ;  and  it  teemed  of  sufficient  im- 
portance in  tiieeyes'of.Govemmait,  in  their  late  reform  of  Gieea- 
wich  Hospital,  to  abolish  them  altogether  by  virtue. of  tint  oa. 
thority  vrith  which  they  are  intnuted  by  tbe  Charter. 

As  td  Lunatic  Hospitals,  when  it  is  considered  how  closely 
the  .mental  and  morbid  affections  are  connected,  how  depend*>iU: 
botb^  are  on-  (he  animal  and  organic  systems,  and  that  each  is- 
dividual  case  has  something  peculiar  to  itself,  what  sort  of  persona 
they  should  be  to  whose  care  the  unfortunate  inmates  of-  these 
places  are  assigned,  is  tolerably  clear.  To  say  nothing  of  phy- 
sicians, no  one. seems  qualified  to  be  evens  keeper  of  Imwtics, 
but  one  possessed  of  itroog  principle,  good  sense,  some  infonna- 

tion. 
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tioi^  ind  (h*  moit  hutoane  pro^'insitifis.  Whatetw  t^ay  be  ttaid 
B)'.dlfer«lt  nrritets  on  the  malady  itself,  and  the  different  ways  of 
inatmtat,  berfe-if  atay, where  is  a  call  for  humanity ;  and  it  may  be 
infencd,  thftt  the  accombdationB  and  treatment  should  be  very 
(liferent  from  *lAt  they  frequently  are.  The  Hospital  and  A»y- 
in  It  York  (for  both  lihould  be  mentioned  together,  beiag  ortgia. 
^f  f<imided  on  the  same  principles)  are  perhaps  a  pattern  in  many 
n^ts  to  similar  houses  ;  but  I>inatic  Hospitals  might  be  pointi. 
*i  odI  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  that  are  a  disgrace  to  tM 
potice  of  any  country. 

I  shall  clow  vifli  a  few  general  obserrations,  applicable  to  lh6 
circDBstances  of  several  public  institutions. 

As'  in  goremraents  a  constitution  may  be  excellent,  but  an>  ad. 
tainiMratioii  execrable,  the  same  also  frequently  takes  place  id 
ixdiiiciutituttmis.  A  person, 'therefore,  in  becoming  a  goVemor, 
iImM  Bot  regt  ntisfled'in  seeing  his  name  shine  in  a  list  of  sub. 
Kiiben,  and  in  obtaining  agreeable  or  useful  connections ;  thii 
»«ild  bet©  Biak  hh  charity  into  a  flirt  of  Tanity,  and  his  office  will 
k  tBiBe;d  iato  a  trade,  a  mere  job.  He  pledges  himself,  in  becoming 
■  guMravr or troitee,  to  the  performance  of  certain  duties:  he 
■IxnU  llwrefore  bring  with  him  a  contcience,  and  that  may  be  as 
■micMblt  to  the  society  as  his  subscription.  He  need  not  b«  a. 
ttllHtig  and  troublesome  intruder  ;  but  ass  steady  inspector,  and 
(fright  improver,  he  should  unite  with  the  other  governors  to 
k<q>  things  in  tbeir  proper  place ;  or  in  those  instances,  wheio 
Kraetkbig  amy  have  been  originally  wrong,  he  should  study  to  set 
U  right,  and  t9  improve  all  tliat  is  susceptible  of  improvement. 

I  an  plMsed  to  find,  by  the  Report  of  the  Westmorland  Loclc 
Bbapit^,  opened  by  Government  in  1763,  and  periised  by  nl« 
■iice  writing  the  above  remarks,  that  what  has  been  advanced  on  the 
pndenceof-aettliDg  suitable  salaries  on  professional  gentlemen,  and 
M  felyiRg  on  gntaltous  services,  is  confirmed  by  that  Report,  so 
fu  at  least  as  conceirns  surgeons.  On  the  first  opening  of  that 
'ospjfa),  tfa^  physicians  and  surgeons  served  without  fee  or  reward. 
Bat  ta>  far  u  surgeoni  were  concerned,  the  plan  was  found  quite 
4(feet]ve:  attendance  from  the  beginning  was  irregular;  serioils 
eWMqueoen  Mlowed  to  the  patients ;  and  Bin  addition  of  contin. 
gMt  esp^tcar  waD  unavoidably  iucurred  by  the  society.  In  con- 
.  tvitttix  of  all.  Ail,'  the  Board  of  Directors,  well  convinced  Ihat 
»Mv  ■  4a^  and  U^riovs  dutg  is  required  from  profeitionit 
Mn^'  Mcy  kaee  a  fair  daim  to  be  paid  for  their  time  and  Iroubli, 
tdvfcwd'-Ge'venfmffQt  to-appoint  two  senior  surgeons,  and  three  a&. 
■isttntor  junior  snrgeofis,  to  be  chosen  every  two  years,  with  suit. 
aUe  nttaries ;  and  that  is  now  the  law  of  this  hospital. 

Thir  RepiRt  famishes  me  also  with  two  other  admirable- hints.: 
tkv^ccUto  to  aaasiistaat  steward  or  purveyor;  the  other  to« 

public 
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pbblic'ins^for.  As  (o  a  steward,  if  muKt.jieecMiiril}'  tUppeo-in 
a  large  hospital,  tint  by  sctiDg  in  Same  sart  as  aeti'etary,  tncmjii't' 
alist,  purrejorj  and  inspfctor  t*  the" society  (atleastutWateward  ' 
in  the  I^ck  Hospital  at  Bu.bUn  did),  hisaccupa^ians  become  muJ- 
tiplled  and  VfirioBs :  au  assistant  st«ward,  therefvB,  supplying 
soidC  parts  of  hfs  office,  and  under  bis direetion,'b«c0i9ei6f  gvpat 

.  unpartjUic«  ;  his  office  at  this  Loclt  Hospital  was  to  diatribnte  the 
yarions  articles  of  expenditure,  tt>  TJsit  and  regulate  the  wards,  aod 
to  take  the  direction  of  the  perstmal.coaceras  of  tbepadeata;  and 
these  matters  are  a  great  deal  better  managed  .by  stich  4a  officer, 
than  by  a  beadle,  bbusekeeper,  or  inferior  sertaot. 

l^e  public  inspector  at  the  Lock  llospitat,  Pubtin,  ia  ohoaen  oUt 
(rf  the  board  of  directors  and  attending  surgeons :  be  is  chosen 
pionthiy,  and  in  rotation,  so  that,evca  to  gentlemen  in  great  busi-  . 
ness  the  office  is  light,  as  each  director  takes  hia  ttttjt:  .only  at  Ui,e 
Old  of  fourteen  months.  '  His  oi&ee  is  to  inspeot  escb  dopaktmenC 
of  the  hospital  during  that  period  ;  not  in «. rapid  (banner,  ocat 
filed  periods;  he  cotnes  without  notice,  and  cStm  stays b  coolie 
derabie  llaie.  Every  part  of  the  (Mspital  is  subjected  to  hbiiiqiiiry 
and  inapectimi,  and  all  abuses,  according  to  bis  report^  areirectiiied 
,by  the  Board,  Sucli  an  c^cer  is  of  the  greatest  coasequeneq  in 
large  hospitals.'  As  a  soperintcndant  ef  all  other  olGcerSj.he  . 
■hould  be  able  t<>  command  all  the  charters^  byeJawa^  and  constw 
.tntiofti  of  the  society ;  to  look  over  books  of  a£couuta.;  to. be  ac> 
qt^iiBted  with  e»eiy  circum stance  in  tJie  depai;tmeut  of  every  officer; 
and,  as  much  as  may  be,  with  the  situation  of  the  patientsl 

The  observatjons  thrown  out  in  this  paper  relate  nmtly  to  the 
public  inatitutions  in  England^  and  principally  to, tlioaeiatbe  me-' 
tropolis.     Scotland  has.few  pocv  bouws  (for  Kdinbnrgh  andGlat^ 

'  -gow  at  least  must  be  excepted  here),  but  it  is  abund«nt.(EdiBbiijq;h, 
perhaps,  is  mpcrabundaat)  in  charltablo  inatitntioM  i  tbtfte  m 
Edinburgh  are  in  the  main  well  regulated,  and  take  no-feea  £ron 

.patients ;  but  frobi  the  number. of  well  regulated  institutions  in 
Ediuburgh,  I  must  be  always  .und^ato«d  to  «x«pt  ttie'Liitiatic 
Asylum,  which  both  in  its  bnildiug  and  its  i«giiI«tionBr,is<xti«Btely 
bad.     The  prisons  in  Scotland  (constructed  in  oonfaripity  to, the 

..oM  Scotch  law,  to  give  prisoners  pain)  are  also  deplorably  bad;  bat- 

.in  some  inatancci  a  belter  system  is  beginning  t»  peanili  401^  it 
cannot  sorely  be  l«ng  before  a  more  saitable  .hnildla^' and  bqtt«r 

'ngulationa,  are  set  on  fo«t  than  artt  at  present '!to-lla<*e«iin.lbi» 

.wretched aaylun (Of  lunatics;  forUieScotckarea  iKiB(oa«peop)<-; 
Oh  I  Ireland,  woald  to  Heaven  I  could  do  thee  any  good,  -  bat 

.alas  I  thy  pools  are  much  too  deep,  and  t«»  full  of  w  rt^tchedness, 
to  be  scooped  out  and  cleansed  by  accidental,  exten^poraneons  rt'.. 
form. — Ireland  kas  no  poor  rates,  end  to  supply  tko  wunt  (it  is 
supposed  t«  be  a  want,  but  her  efils  lie  deeper  tbaq  sucb  a.want,> 
Goremmtnt 
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.Goremment  has  of  late  y^a.n  MtaMhhed  Houses  of  Industry,  From 
Ihe  House  of  Industry  ia  Dublin  licensed  beggars,  with  tickets  «od 
baflgf^,  issue  fortb,  to" publish  their  distresses,  and  to  solicit  alms 
.  through  the  metropolis.  Here  young  and  old,  the  idle  and  the  in- 
dustrious, the  infirm  and  the  hale,  the  abandoned  and  the  nnfortu* 
■rate,  have  a.  common  dwelling,  and  Are  supported  by  the  same 
stock  of^public  charity. — Ireland  would  furnish  materials  for  ft 
long  tele;  but  an  allu»ion  is  noW  made  to  Ireland,  merely  to-do  It 
justice  in  one  particular  caEe,-— -that  of  the  Lock  Hospital  just 
mentioned.  This  is  na  excellent  fanodation,  and  its  reguUtioni 
are  a  pattern  for  all  institutions  of  a  similar  kind. 

As  public  institutions  in  some  sort  concern  every  individual  in 
«coinmnnity,,freRdom  of  inquiry  Into  the  customs  which  prevail 
in  them  should  be  allowed,  though,  after  all,  perfection  is  aot  to. 
be  expected  ;  and  good  and  ill  are  so  intermixed  in  the  commoa 
slftirs  of  life)  that  we  are  often  obliged  to  submit  to  some  erU  to 
obtain  a  greater  good.  Cert^nly  the  ciii  bono  ought  to  be  the 
prerious  question ;  and  next,  how  the  greatest  quantity  of  good 
can  be  obtained  with  the  least  quantity  of  evil.  Philosophers 
and  philanthropists  may  both  lead  as  wrong,  and  we  must  all  be 
allowed  (o  speculate  for  ourselves ;  as  to  facts,  they  are  often  use- 
ful in  reasonings  on  either  side  of  a  useful  question ;  and  should 
Such  sort  of  cursory  hints  as  have  been  here  made  prove  not  un- 
iicceptable,  I  may  probably  send  another  letter  on  different  sub. 
jects  in  the  same  strain. 

P.  S. — I  find,  by  the  perusal  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in 
1806,  that  2000/.  were  voted  to  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  in  addi. 
tion  to  the  funds  raised  there,  towards  erecting  a  Liuiatic  Asy. 
lum;  and,  on  this  ground,  that  the  place  where  lunatics  were 
confined  was  incommodious  and  unfit  for  its  purpose  ;  so  that  the 
nuisance  here  complained  of  will  be  soon  removed,  if  it  has  not 
■  been  removed  already.  I  have  perused  the  Act  only  as  the  sheets 
are  now  passing  through  the  press.  This  paper  is  written  in  the 
way  of  obserratioDs  on  what  the  writer  knew  to  exist  in  different 
parts,  of  the  country  a  few  years  ago,  having  spoken  after  in. 

,  quiiy,  and  being  an  eye  witness,  long  also  before  the  public  no. 
tice  taken  of  the  abuses  in  Christ  Hospital.  Should  any  improve- 
ftents  have  been  since  introduced  into  other  charities,  of  which  I 
am  not  aware,  the  reader  tvill  make  the  proper  abatements.     But 

'  '  public  institutions  have  always  a  tendency  to  decline,  and  there, 
fere  always  require  watching ;  it  should  be  added  too,  that  ill^on- 
tiived,  and  ev^n  pernicious  ones,  impede  such  as  are  useful,  and 
we  supported  generally  at  a  much  greater  ezpence. 

As  Obseri-sk. 
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AxT.  "X.. — On  Opinions  reipectinf  the  English  ContlUution. 

Mk.  Reflector, 
Jh  same  connection  vith  the  essay  on  the  Defects  ami  Abases  of 
Public  Charities,  (Art.  IX.),  it  might  be  allowed  ui,  perhaps,  to 
tonsidcr  the  Defects  of  Political  CoDstifatians,  and  CTen  of  pur 
OWB  :  bat  it  is  proposed  to  confine  the  subject  wittun  oarrawer  li. 
nits,  and  endeavour  merely  to  itste  its  principles. 

After  alt  said  on  public  chsriUes,  exp<;rience  forbids  us  to 
apeak  of  them  as  a  good  criterion  of  public  or  private  virtue.  A 
constitution  and  government  might,  perhaps,  be  so  happily  db. 
nosed,  aS  that  knowledge  might  be  so  widely  circulated,  motive 
to  industry  so  happily  induced,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  mncb 
moral  sense,  so  mudi  natural  feeling  be  promoted  through  a  coun- 
try, that  public  charities  would,  be  less  necessary.  A  state  of 
society,  perhaps,  may  not  only  be  conceived,  but  even  described, 
in  which  public  charities  might  be  considered  almost  as  an  evil 
and  disgrace- 
But  when  vre  speak  of  an  existing  st^te  of  society,  it  may  b« 
pmdent  to  keep  sometimes  out  of  the  world  of  possibilities.  Fn 
ibe  removal  of  a  positive  grievance  under  a  present  s)'stem  we 
Toay  do  real  good,  though  it  may  be  small.  It  may  become  greater 
in  happier  times,  and  under  more  auspicious  circumstances.  Whert 
speaking  then,  of  political  forms,  let  us  leave  others  to  talk  of 
perfect  models.  Let  us  renounce  theories  and  appeal  to  facts  ; 
ief  us  feel  for  substance,  and  permit  the  insane,  the  selfish,  the 
corrupt,  to  talk  of  aerial  forms  and  vanishing  points. 

It  should  at  first  seem  that  the  question, — What  is  the  political  - 
constitution  of  a  country?  is  of  all  questions  the  most  easy  «f 
solution ;  a  constitution  of  fonas  and  laws  being  the  most  pro- 
minent feature  in  its  policy,  to  be  seen,  we  should  suppose,  in 
daily  exercise.  Yet  in  governments  do  circumstances  often:  arise^ 
Iiy  which  the  question  is  perplexed,  and  what  ought  to  be  visible 
and  clear,  is  thrown  in  the  back  ground,  or  kept  wholly  out  off 
sight. 

One  might  think,  that  the  question  as  it  relates  to  a  country  In 
Which'  we  live,  could  still  less  be  liable  to  ambigui^  or  nncer- 
tainty.  Yet  circumstances  have  arisen  in  our  history  that  have 
rendered  that  peculiarly  so  with  us.  Hence  someof  our  histofiaiw 
fiave  bc«i  called  constitutional,  others  unconslitutional  writers. 
From  such  books  as  Nicholson's  Historical  Ijtirarg,  and  such 
collections  of  papers  as  those  made  by  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  Arch- 
bishop Parker,  and'  others,  and  the  Reports  lately  made  sf  the 
Public  I  Kecorda  of  the  Kingdom,  one  might  coaclade,  there  it 
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B«  connliy  that  possesses  so  many  constitutional  writings :  u>d 
fet  do  Ru'shaortk's  CoUeclions,  bjr  exlilbiting  the  etbquence  sna 
reasaatngB  of  tlie  most  able  in  men  tlie  country,  shew  liow,  in  cxitiL 
cal  points  and  Crying  periods,  they  differently  reasoned  on  constHt^ 
tional  principles.  Anit  Andrew  Home,  the  author  of'theMrn. 
roir  des  Justices,  one  of  out  oldest  writers  on  the  Ijlv,  Bbews,  i6 
lui  chapter  tie  Abmion,  that  in  the  earliest  times,  the  common 
IsT  was  liable  to  be  abused,  and  that  as  Magna  Charta  yet  had 
some  hiilts,  so  also  had  it  in  some  points  been  miscoaCeiTcd  and 
«bused. 

'  We  have  at  present  three  predominant  parties  in  the  cAuntr^, 
(if  we  may  be  permitted  to  use  a  word  without  any  inridioua 
meaning),  we  mean  classes  of  politicians,  that  cannot  be  induced 
to  make  their  particular  interests  and  claims  one  common  stock. 
Yet  they  all  Ulk  of  rallying  round  the  Constitution.  Wilt  it  be  ' 
said,  that  in  the  eye  of  all  the  three  the  principles  of  the  Englist) 
Constitution  are  the  same  ,' — that  the  dispute  wholly  turns  oh  the 
TDoJeration  or  excess  of  its  government  ? — on  the  qualities  good  or 
had  of  the  administration  ?  Or  s6all  we  say  it  is  efiected  by  thm 
sellishness,  the  pride,  or  ambition  of  either  party,  or  of  all  tbfe 
parties  at  once?  If  there  were  three  hundred  parties  in  KngUnd^ 
What  is  the  presumption,  that  tbey  would  not  all  rally  about  tl^ 
^glish  Constitution? 

The  question.  What  are  the  principles  of  the  English  Consli-- 
totion?  is  receiving  an  answer,  true  or  false,  in  the  practice  of 
eiery  day  ;  in  the  symbols  and  forms  of  executire  power ;  in  the 
modes  and  principles  of  debate  in  both  houses  of  parliament;  ift 
the  language  of  our  courts  of  law  ;  and  in  the  silent  homage,  ei. 
ther  hypocritical  or  sincere,  at  least,  the  obedience,  of  priratA 
life ;  it  will  be  perhaps  then  saf6  to  admit,  that  the  two  difficul- 
ties, (be  principal  difficulties,  in  the  way  of  this  question  are, 
tome  latent  faults,  in  the  Constitution,  which  few '  are  willing  to 
admit,  or  in  abuse  and  comiptioti,  which  no  one  is  willing  tA 
guidon. 

Over  and  above  the  answer  of  every  day,  there  arise  period*, 
when  the  question  returns  with  pecullaf  force ;  when  all  parties 
are  set  on  the  alert ;  when  the  press  labours  ;  when  every  public 
meeting,  every  private  club,  every  company,  evtry  family,  re. 
sounds  with  the  question  proposed,  and  answered. 

in  our  own  time  we  have  had  three  such  periods ;  one,  whea 
«e  were  setting  on  foot  the  war  with  America ;  another,  when  we 
enga^d  in  the  pres^it  war  with  France ;  and  a  third,  at  the  pre- 
sent moment, — when,  alas  !  we  seem  at  war  among  ourselves. 

Wor  to  the  period  of  their  war  with  this  couptry,  the  Ameri- 
cans spoke  favourably  of  English  liberty.     The  political  constitu- 
tiim^  sf  theit  EcveraJ  stat4i  were  much  framed  after  (he  Engtisli 
03  Bjoiel ; 
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noclel ;  tb«ir  arrangement  of  the  three  powers,  in  tbeir  political 
body,  was  regulafetl  somewhat  after  the  English  form ;  their  trial 
by  jury  and  their  system  of  representation  were  English  :  our  best 
coDstitatioiial  political  writers,  Milton,  Harrington,  Sidney,  and 
Locke,  were  their  great  favourites;  Penn,  and  Lord  Baltimore, 
the  founder  of  Maryland,  were  both  Englishmen  ;  and  the  farmer, 
■  insomerespectsthebestof  political  writers,  spoke  the  high  language 
and  breathed  the  purest  spirit  of  English  liberty.  In  one  word, 
with  the  exceptjon  of  onr  limited  toleration,  against  which  Fena 
pleaded  so  ardently  in  England, — of  (heexpenccsofourgoTemmenf, 
—of  our  hereditary  claims  and  prJTilcgtd  orders, — with  these  ex- 
ceptions, the  Americans  spoke  highly  of  the  English  Constitution. . 

When  we  proceeded  to  tax  the  Americans  without  their  con- 
sent, and  to  make  a  monopoly  of  their  trade,  they  made  a  stand, 
and  altered  their  tone.  This  they  execrated  as  an  encroachment 
on  their  liberty,  and  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  the  Eng- 
lish Constitution ;  and  some  writers  in  our  own  country,  particu. 
lariy  Dr.  Price,  examined  the  American  war  by  the  same  rule. 
Tfow  It  was,  that  the  boldest  of  the  American  writers,  the  author 
M  Common  Senic,  advanced  a  step  higher, — he  spoke  the  Ian. 
guage  of  abuse  and  contempt  of  our  Constitution  as  a  house  di> 
'rided  against  itself;  still  he  expresses  himself  of  its  distinction,  i» 
a  constitutional  sense,  and  of  the  Americans  as  having  a  prejudice 
in  faTOnr  of  the  English  Constitutioii. 

A  second  period,  when  the  question  concerning  the  English 
C<nistitntion  became  much  agitated,  commenced  with  the  Revohu 
tton  of  France.  That  erent  gave  an  unusual  interest  to  the  ques. 
fton.  A  new  epoch  seemed  to  be  fomiing.  Long  habituated  t* 
contemplate  the  constitutions  of  the  American  stales,  and  now  of 
Poland,  and  France,  as  visible  and  tangible  masses,  generated  as 
it  were  on  the  spot,  and  shaped  within  a  limited  period,  the  wri. 
ter  alluded  to  4'as  not  satisfied  with  abuse;  he  went  farther;  h« 
roundly  .asserted  we  had  no  Constitution  at  all, 

A  third  period'we  venture  to  pronounce  this  in  which  we  live. 
Tbe:  'Wliigs  and  Toqes,  as  they  are  called,  and  the  third  class, 
'who  wilt  allow  themselves  to  be  called  neitlier  Whigs  nor  Tpries, 
are  iii  the  constant  habit  of  nsing  the  same  or  similar  language. 
In  the  act  of  exercising,  certainly,  a  great  power,  the  House  of 
Commons  talk  as  being  under  constitutional  protection,  (I  allude 
to  tbe  case  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett),  and  Sir  Francis  pleads,  Iq 
vindication  of  bis  resistance,  the  violation  of  the  principles  of 
thS  Constitution.  Allousc  of  Commons,  they  all  allow,  is  a  true 
form  of  "English  policy, — and  that  it  must  base  privileges;  but 
we  see  them  differing  in  their  opinion  on  the  extent  of  those  pri- 
vileges. Those,  however,  the  most  determined  against  Reform^ 
in  both  houses,  are  for  rallyiug  round  the  Constitution ;  and  Sir 

Francis 
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Praneis  BardeH,  to  ardent  for  Re;Fonii,  spe^lu  nothing  io  lon^lf^ 
fia  that  he  and  bis  friends  require  nothing  but  th£  Constitution.    ^ 

As  we  haTe  had  these  three  periods  when  this  question  became  pe. 
cuHbtI  V  interesting,  we  maj  lie  said  to  have  three  classes  of  writers 
■rho  hftTe  taJien  somewhat  difli^rent  measares  in  dtecnising  it. 

The  first  b  of  those  who,  in  pleading  against  the  advocatas  of 
arbitnu;  power,  hara  jid^ed  a  mode  at  oqce  direct  and  Jusiau. 
atii^.  Krecf,  because  they  appeal  to  first  principles  and  rea^ 
Mtii^s  from  analogies  in  nature^-^the  best  and  most  philosophical 
mj  of  esamining  the  subject,  though  it  requires  too  profunnd  a 
torn  of  thinking  for  an  ordinary  genius.  Of  this  description  was 
Montesquieu,  who,  in  his  SpiriC  of  Lawi,  professedly  examines 
the  English  Constitution  ;  and  Mr.  David  Williams,  who,  fay  way 
of  comment  on  Montesquieu,  wrote  a  treatise  of  political  princi- 
jries.  Hooker,  on  Anidogy,  whether  truly  or  not  we  do  not  en.. 
qdre,  lays  the  foundation  of  the  laws  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  in 
reference  to  England,  on  reasonings  from  analogy ;  and  Locke's 
general  properties  of  law,  in  his  freqliaet  on  Govtrnment^  hare 
a  Tieir  to  the  English  Constitution,  'fhe  mode  of  reasoning  more 
^isinuating,  is  that  which  appeals  tf>  faqts  in  our  own  history,  as. 
H  appeals  to  the  pride  of  a  gr«at  nation.  Of  thi$  character  were. 
Sir  Robert  Cotton,  and  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  Milton,  and  Sidney, 
who,  as  antiquariaps  and  historians,  illustrate  the  principles  of 
the  English  Constitution. 

Some  writers,  and  this  ve  call  the  second  cIms,  hare  thought 
tiiis  w^y  of  reasoning  too  general.  Adf  ocatet  of  the  i^me  cause^ 
they  admit  the  principles  to  be  metaphysicalty  accurate,  the  factt 
historically  true,  Bnt,  In  their  judgment,  diese  principles  cannot 
be  so  systematically  arranged,  nor  UtoH  ftctf  b^  ijeadered  so  {wo-. 
ducible,  consolidated,  as  it  were,  into  an^  plan  of  preniediteted. 
contriva&ce  and  permanent  strength,  as  to  form  what  might  b» 
called  the  regular  features  and  connected  parts  of  a  well^organised 
bodf .  They  allow  that  we  have  a  Constitution,  and  that  it  is  ex- 
cellent ;  bnt  they  speak  of  it  as  not  to  be  traced  to  any  particar 
lar  em,  nor  to  any  systematic  philosophical  plan  of  principle. 
They  trace  it  to  an  heterogeneous  mizlure  of  causes  and  efects^ 
of  principles  and  ihots,  of  apposite  powers— each  struggling  in 
its  torn  for  victory,  and  reposing  at  length  in  peace ;  in  sfaor^  til 
rising  out  of  jarriiig  bterests,  of  lucky  eontlBgencies,  and  auspi- 
cious alliances.  Montesquieu  himself  talks  of  the  English  C<»i. 
ititation  as  formed  in  this  manner,  uid  Kshop  Kurd,  in  his  !)*>• 
logue*  on  the  Engliih  Constitution.  What  Montesquieu  gayj  of 
DW  Constitution  in  reference  to  a  Saxon  origin,  the  writers  at. 
Inded  to  affirm,  metaphorically,  in  reference  to  the  uncertain  orii; 
gin  and  pertoilied  progress  of  our  Constitudon,  "l^at'it  was 
formed  (li  the  wp9ds;" 
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Tbnx  writer!  have  been  followed  hy  others.  Thejr  p^rceired' 
tbst  writers  of  opposite  interests  maintained  the  same  opinions. 
B^d  appealed  to  the  same  facts,  aud  that  men  whi>  had  the  same 
l^odii^  views  were  sometimes  divided  about  them.  They  asked  > 
in  triumj^  where  did  your  Constitution  begin  ?  and  where  are- 
t^  principles  laid  down  i  They  thought  the  country  not  prepared 
tp  gire  a.  clear  and  direct  answer,  and  henpe  they  inferred,  as  we- 
l^va  sBeOf  that  Eoglaad  had  no  Constitution  to  produce. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  on  minute  distinctions  or: 
long  discustioni  now.  But  we  propose  in  a  future  paper,  to  state 
hriefly  what  we  conceiTe  to  be  the  fundamental  principles  of  tfae- 
IQaglish  Constitution,  and  to  propose  a  plan  for  the  readiest  dlSiu 
sioa  of  its  priuciplei,  an  expedient  at  all  times  necessary,  and 
pei^pE  nerei  more  so  than  now.  We  cannot,  however,  be  sup. 
gosed  to  baTe.made  any  new  discaveries.  The  subject  has  been 
dilcuifed  a  tboasand  and  a  thousand  times  ;  and  the  plan  being 
Qoiutitufioiul,  will  have  in  it  nothing  that  has  not  been  tried  at 
difiefent  pftriodj  before-  Circumstances,  howerer,  may  awakes 
ctwtovance,  and  returning  evils  lead  us  to  look,  after  our  natural 
V^n^iejk  ,  In  adopting  the  language,  What  are  the  fundamental 
prinpples  of  the  British  Constitution?  we  adopt  a  language  whidt 
we  think  liable  to  no  ambiguity,  uid  that  keeps  free  oL  the  fro- 
ifardnus  of  par^.  The  terms  are  admitted  into  the  vocabnlax/ 
•f  all  fbe  puties  in  England. 

An  Obsebteb. 


Xmt.  \I.-~\Accouni  of  a  Familiar  Spirit^  leho  visited  and  eon- 
verted  aHh  the  Author  in  a  manner  equally  nea  and  forcible^ 
thetoing  the  Carnivorous  Duiiet  of  all  Rational  Beutgs  and  ika 
trut  tnd  of  PhUotofiiuf, 

CsftTAfNL^  there  is  no  possible  speculation,  from  which  the  un. 
dentanding  jnay  not  reap  some  advantage.  When  people  deny 
the  attlity  of  certain  obscure  branches  of  knowledge,  they  deaj 
\i,  not  from  the  use,  but  from  the  abuse  of  those  branches ;  for 
knowledge  is  in£nitdy  rarioua ;  some  of  it  is  for  practice,  som« 
fgr  coDSiunicati<H],  stane  for  avoidance ;  and  it  is  as  well  (o  be  truig 
acq^ntcd  with  trifles,  in  .order  that  you  may  really  knaw  them 
{6c  sud^  The  two  rocks  upon  which  enquiry  h  apt  io  splif^  an 
fi^erficiality  and  superstition— extremes  equally  hurtful  to  ImoV* 
ledge  fram  the  seductive  confidence  into  which  they  draw  nnwwrj 
minds.     But  i^  knowledge  ou  any  subject  is  real  utility ;  it  it 

only 
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ma\j  for  vant  of  knowing,  that  we  do  not  make  &k  proper  ap. 
plication  of  knowledge.  Chesterfield,  for  instance,  i>  said  to 
h&Te  understood  the  graces  property  : — ^nothing  can  be  more  im. 
founded : — he  could  talk  abont  them  a  great  deal,  and  coidd  prae* 
tise  a  great  many,  but  in  not  properly  underetandiBg  their  natnra 
and  uses,  he  did  not  perceive  tliey  were  trifles;— and  thus  be  spilt 
tipon  the  superficial  rock.  Cardan,  on  the  other  band,  had  • 
great  turn  for  abstruse  specnlation,  and  Vas  thought  to  ha  th« 
profoundest  man  of  his  tiipe ;  but  his  fancy  add  bad  fterrei  tmlt. 
ing,  drove  him  into  Ail  sorts  of  fantastic  inqblriesi  he  applied 
his  knowledge  to  the  nonentities  of  secret  mafpc,  foi^ettbig  tttat 
the  proper  secret  for  his  discovery  was  that  of  social  utility  ami 
an  even  mind  , — and  thus  he  split  upon  the  superstitioiis  rock. 

But  even  those  magnanimous  sciences,  so  well  denominated 
the  occult,  would  never  have  been  abused  as  they  have,  had  not 
their  greatest  professors  been  the  last  men  who  vndertood  (hem 
properly.  The  emptiness  of  their  knowledge  nri^t  hflve  beea 
discovered  from  the  noise  they  made  about  it  andtbemelesAMsa 
it  exhibited.  They  studied  these  sciences  just  as  pedants  study 
books — with  much  learning  and  no  wisdom ;  and  w^terer  th* 
Cabaltsts  may  say  to  the  contrary,  I  will  venture  to  aifirm  (hat 
the  Great  Secret  was  understood  neither  by  Peregrious,  ^or  Cor. 
nelius  Agrippa,  nor  Celsus,  nor  Jnmbtlctls,  nor  Poi^hyry,  iiof 
Don  Gilmet,  nor  Raymond  Lully,  nor  even  the  divine  AUm^US' 
Theophrastus-Bombastits-Paracelius,  though  he  lived  six  montbs, 
upon  the  strength  of  his  knowledge,  without  ealmg  md  drink. 
ing ;— a  mighty  secret  tmly,  when  every  body  fnay  enjey  !t  as 
long  as  he  pleases  by  writing  for  the  bookselters!  WbiNi  fli* 
Rosicrucians  tell  us  that  we  have  only  to  annomt  onr  eyes  wltk 
a  certain  coilyrinm  In  order  to  see  all  the  people  of  the  air — thsit 
we  have  only  to  pronomice  cert^n  words  in  order  to  pot  to  flight 
the  powers  of  darkness — and  that  we  have  only  to  teke  a  iib^ 
dose  of  the  Quintessence  of  Sunshine  in  order  to  dispose  vrftb  di« 
butcher  and  baker — they  tell  us,  no  doubt,  thing;  as  ^taf  fts  &«y 
are  delightful ;  bot  in  hunting  after  these  mpematwnri  pbw«r^ 
tbey  tost  sight  of  that  natural  and  useful  wisdom  which  imglit  t» 
Kave  been  the  result  of  their  studies  :  the  Wbrid  has  not  beoi  * 
jot  the  better  for  all  the  Rosicrucians  that  hare  astonished  it,  and 
nothing  can  shew  their  vnphitosophical  feelings  !n  a  stroi^er  Hgbt 
than  the  well.known  anecdote  of  their  foimder,  who  having  rev 
discovered,  according  to  bis  disciples,  tiie  perpetual  lamps  of  the 
ancients,  and  wishing  to  enjoy  the  fame  bat  not  to  impart  ths  ad. 
vantages  of  his  discovery,  ordered  one  to  be  placed  in  his  t*mb 
in  such  a  manner,  that  the  moment  any  curious  person  approached 
it,  the  light  should  be  dashed  out  by  an  automaton.  The  great 
predecessors  of  these  gentlemen  in  tbeCabUa  se^  in  lSk«  BHiui«r 
c4  to 
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to  %»•  mistaken  the  end  of  their  r«>searches.  Apolloniiis,  wc 
iu«  U>l^  was  more  th»n  mortal ;  and  Porphyry  and  others,  ity 
vtf  of  renonnciQg  suprntition,  endeavoured  to  oppose  his  mira- 
iAt^  to  ^hoM  of  Jeiys :  bnt  Apollunius  turned  his  divinity  to  little 
account,  if  he  did  no  bett«r  than  raise  a  girl  to  life  by  his  skill 
in  tnutmvuy  wd  ride  npou  a  dart  from  Athena  (6  Theisaly.  Py. 
thagwu  alio  was  more  than  mortal ;  'and  certainly  bis  Golden 
Fa-tet  are  irorthy  of  a  wise  man,  if  not  of  a  great  poet;  but 
wtMt  did  h»  mean  by  having  a  golden  thigh  ?  It  must  h^ye  beta 
Tery  ugly,  not  to  mention  uncoinfort^bk.  Kayj  My  the  Caba- 
lUU,  he  had  it  as  a  proof  of  his  (limine  wisdom.  Jt  is  from  this 
ttjrv<ge  precedeut  perhaps,  that  every  wealthy  fool  produces  his 
gold  as  a  proof  of  wisdom. — But  Solon  settled  that  matter  with 
Ckcsus. 

These  an  the  abuses  ,of  the  Cabala-rof  the  Great  Secret — of 
All  that  koowledge,  in  short,  which  jfoes  under  the  name  of  Occult 
Philosophy,  and  guides  ns  to  the  depth  of  wisdom.  Those  wbo 
liaT«  talked  so  much  about  it  have  gone  but  a.  little  way  down  ; 
tbeir  heads  were  too  giddy  for  tlie  descent.  But  doubtless  there 
ba¥e  been  many  great  meu,  who  have  felt  their  way  properly, 
add  turned  it  to  excellent  account.  The  Neapolilani  to  this  day 
insist  that  Virgil  vras  a  great  magician,  and  I  believe  there  are 
few  of  ui  who  will  be  disposed  to  deny  his  skill  in  one  great  ~ 
brand)  of  occult  science,  that  of  magical  nvmbers.  Of  Zoroaster 
«nd  the  Thrice-Great  Hermes,  we  know  as  little  as  we  do  of  Mi- 
n*s  apd  Cfdmni ;  but  all  four,  according  to  the  Rosicrucians, 
weitc  masters  of  the  hidden  philosophy,  and  I  believe  we  shall 
not  )pa(^  dJNqiute  the  matter  when  we  recollect  what  they  did  for 
their  reapec^To  connfries.  Confucius  was  undoubtedly  a  great 
^ept:— it.is  true  he  always  deprecated  any  suspicion  of  prster. 
natun^l  knowledge,  but  that  he  was  master  of  the  Great  Secret, 
vne  single  specimen  of  his  apophthegms  wilt  prove,  in  which  be 
cKclahas  "Heaven  hoc  given  me  virtue,  man  cannot  hurt  me." 
It  js  quite  9ti  clear,  that  .£sop  and  Pilpay,  whom  our  learned 
inw  diKtittgUish  or  confound  just  as  it  suits  the  display  of  their 
Jeamng,  had  the  true  knowledge  of  the  language  of  birds  and 
beaits  r  they  no^  only  knew  it,  but  they  knew  it  to  some  par- 
pose.  Monsieur  Uie Count  de  Gabalis  may  have  had  tlie  power 
«f  inviaibility^— a  very  common  virtue  with  such  sages  ;  and  the 
rareglous  Mr.  Blake,  who  wages  such  war  with  Titian  aod  Cor- 
iwgto  both  in' bis  writings  and  paintings,  may  te||  us  that  he  is 
insinred  by  certain  spirits  to  alter  the  human  figure  ; — bat  to  be 
out  -of  sight  <»n  as  jtttle  benefit  mankind  as  to  be  out  of  nature. 
Jf  you  want  an  instance  of  a  true  Cabalist — one  wbo  turned  hi«  • 
knowledge  of  -the  ^iritual  world  to  proper  account — look  at  tbe 
OivioeSocrates,  whose  familiar  spirit  taught  him  to  utter  sayings 
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vitfy  and  so  wtsei — so  true  and  so  useful.  hotJi  mi  NuAs  Pdai. 
pilius,  who  r^^tivcd  sQch  wise  inititutes  from  the  nymph  .^g«ru. 
Look  at  our.  own  BirkerslafT  tlie  Tatlery  who  nuidie  (nek  (ocellent 
use  of  his  spirit  Pacolct  for  the  detccliqa  of  humui  conduct.  It 
signifies  notlling  to  the  main  point,  of  \vtiat  class  of  spirits  tiie  &. 
miliar  of  the  Greek  philosopher  may  hare  been  >r-it  ugnifiea  no. 
tiling,  whether  the  jSgcria  of  Numa  wsu  the  Good  Geuiiii  of 
Noah's  wife,  acrording  to  William  Postel,^ — or  the  daughter  of 
Noah's  wife  and  Oromasis,  Prince  of  the  Salamanders,,  according 
to  the  Count  de  Gabalis  ;-~-it  signifies  nothing,  whether  the  Ge  ■. 
nine  Pacolct  belonged  solely  to  our  illustriaus  Bickerstaff,  or 
wbether  he  is  the  same  being  who  makes  such  a  figure  with  hii 
wooden  horse  in  the  renowned  history  of  Valentine  and  Orson. 
The  genealogies  and  other  trifling  questions  of  the  World  of  Spi, 
rits  are  Tcry  properly  left  to  those  pedants  in  the  Cabala,  who 
see  no  farther  than  it's  surface.  While  they  are  examining  the 
phial,  they  let  the  essence  evaporate.  While  they  are  counting 
the  trappings  of  wisdom,  the'  fair  spirit  indignantly  leaves  the 
toys  in  their  hands,  and  departs  to  more  substantial  admirers. 

I  find  I  have  been  making  a  long  preface  to  my  story,  but  what 
I  have  advanced  against  tlie  abuses  of  philosophy  will  make  no 
unprofitable  introducfion  to  the  grave  tjusiuess  of  this  paper,  eg. 
pecially  when  I  do  not  hesitate  to  decide  to  the  reader,  eyen  i^ 
this  frec-thi liking  age,  that  I  am  no  small  adept  in  the  uses  of  the 
pccult  Philosophy,  as  I  shall  thoroughly  make  manifest. — Bi  it 
known  then,  that  I  am  sometimes  favtiured  with  the  Tisits  of  a 
noctjimal  spirit,  from  whom  I  receive  tlie  most  excellent  lessons 
of  wisdom.  Ilis  appearance  is  not  highly  prepossessing,  and  ths 
weight  of  his  manner  of  teaching  joined  to  the  season  he  chusei 
for  that  purpose,  has  in  it  something  not  a  little  tremendous ;  bat 
the  end  of  his  instruction  is  the  enjoyment  of  virtue,  and  as  he  ia 
conscious  of  the  alarming  nature  of  hb  aspect,  he  takes  leave  of 
the  initialed  the  moment  they  reduce  his  theory  to  practice.  It  ia 
true,  there  are  a  number  of  foolish  persons  living  in  and  about 
this  metropolis,  who  instead  of  being  grateful  for  his  friend^'  of- 
fices, have  affected  to  disdain  them  in  the  hope  of  tiring  him  out, 
and  thus  getting  rid  of  his  disagreeable  presence ;  but  they  could 
not  have  taken  a  worse  method,  for  his  benevolence  is  as-  un. 
weaped  as  his  lessons  and  appearances  are  formidable,  aad  these  . 
onphiloEophic  scorners  are  only  punished  every  night  of  their  lives 
in  coHscipieiice.  If  any  curious  person  wishes  to  see  him,  die 
ceremony  of  summiining  him  to  appear  is  very  simple,  thoagh  it 
varies  according  to  the  aspirant's  immediate  state  of  blood.  .  Wi^ 
some,  nothing  more  is  required  than  the  mastication  of  a  few  un. 
ripe  plums  or  a  cucumber  just  before  midnight :  others  must  tak«  ' 
a  certain  portion  of  that  part  of  a  catf,  which  is  uscA  for  what 
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tfe  Tul^riy  called  veal-cntlets  ;  others  again  find  (he  nereisart 
charm  in  itn  omelet  or  an  olio.  For  ni}'  part,  I  am  eo  well 
acquainted  with  the  diiferent  ceremoaies,  that,  without  any 
preparation,  I  hxn  only  to  lie  in  a  particular  posture,  and 
the  spirit  is  sure  to  make  it's  appearance.  The  figures  under 
which  it  presents  itself  are  Tarious,  bnt  it  generally  takes  it'e  po- 
sitioii  upon  the  breast  in  a  shape  altogether  indescribable,  and  it 
accompanied  with  circumstances  of  alarm  and  obscurity,  not  a 
little  resembling  those  which  the  philosophers  underwent  on  their 
initiation  into  the  Eleusinian  and  other  mysteries.  The  lirst  sen> 
Rations  you  experience  are  those  of  a  greal  oppression  and  ina- 
bility to  move ;  these  you  cndcaTour  to  resist,  but  after  an  in. 
stant  resign  yourself  to  their  controul,  or  rather  tlatter  yourself 
yon  will  do  so,  for  the  sensation  becomes  so  painful,  that  in  a 
tboment  you  straggle  into  another  effort,  and  if  in  this  effort  you 
happen  to  move  yourself  and  cry  out,  the  spirit  is  sure  to  be  gonej 
for  it  detests  anoise  as  heartily  as  a  monk  of  I^a  Trappe,  a  b^vel. 
ler  lit  tJ)e  Alps,  or  a  thief.  Could  an  intemperate  person  in  this 
situation  be  bat  philosopher  enongh  to  give  himself  up  to  the 
Spirit's  influence  for  a  few  minutes,  he  would  see  his  visitant 
to  great  advantage,'  and  gather  as  much  knowledge  at  once  as 
woi^d  s«rre  him  instead  of  a  thousand  short  visits,  and  make  him 
ft  good  lirer  for  months  to  come. 

'  It  was  by  this  method  some  time  ago,  that  I  not  only  obtained 
a  ftill  view  of  the  spirit,  but  gradually  gathering  strength  from 
fuffcrsnce,  as  those  who  are  initiated  into  any  great  wisdom  d- 
ways  must,  contrived  to  enter  into  conversation  with  it.  The 
Substance  <tf  onr  dialogue  I  hereby  present  to  the  reader,  for  it  is 
k  mistaken  notion  of  the  pretenders  to  the  Cabala,  that  to  reveal 
the  secrets  on  these  occasions  is  to  do  barm  and  incur  the  displea- 
sure of  our  spiritual  acquaintances.  All  tlie  harm, .  as  I  have  said 
before,  is  in  not  understanding  the  secrets  properly  and  explaining 
them  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  ;  aud  on  this  bead  I  have  an  ob- 
jection to  make  to  that  ancient  and  industrious  order  of  llluminati 
the  Freemasons,  who  thongh  they  hold  with  iny  familiar  that  eat- 
ing sappers  is  one  of  the  high  roads  to  experimental  wisdom,  dif- 
fer with  him  in  confining  their  knowledge  to  such  personi  as  can 
purchase  it. 

I  hAd  returned  at  a  lat«  faonr  from  the  repretentalion  of  a  new 
'  comedy,  and  after  eatii^  a  sleepy  and  not  very  great  SBpper, 
reclined  myself  on  the  sopha  in  a  half  sitting  posture  aud  took 
up  a  little  Horace  to  see  if  1  could  keep  my  eyes  upea  with  a 
-writer  so  full  of  contrast  to  what  1  had  been  hearing.  I  hap- 
pened to  pitch  upon  that  Ode,  Al  0  Deoram  quisquh,  SjC,  de. 
scribing  an  ancient  wilches.meeting,  and  ioll  into  an  obscure  kind 
of  reverie  upon  the  ideutity  of  popular  superstition  in  different 
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)^  ami  nitiois. '  TKe  comic  clrani&dA  howmr  hkdVam  t»o 
ipndi'fof  i)M! ;  tiM  w«ath«r,  which  had  b«efa  wmrtn  >iit  «n*'^Ii»- 
ing  to  grew  chmdy,  coospiMd  wiA  nf  bnTlnew,  and  tke  OAlj. 
stmais  to  be-  he^,  wtre  th«  kicking  of  a  malt  clock  is  Os 
tooDi,  and  the  fitfulsi^sof  the  wind  u  it  rose  without, 

Tbe  axMniag  twrald  of  >  irMplns  ik;. 
Sy  degrees  dye^M  cldsed,  my  band  with  th«  boiA  dropped  one 
way,  and  my  head  dropped  back  the  other  npon  a  corner  of  the 
soptm. '  Wheh  you  are  in  a  itatu  the  leut  adapted  lo  bedil/  par. 
ceptioo,  it  is  veil  kttown  that  yon  are  in  the  preeiae  $t^  for' 
spiritoal.  I  had  not  been  settled,  I  suppote,  for  more  titan  w 
quarter  of  an  faoiir,  tvheti  the  lid  of  a  real-pye  whidi  1  had  lately 
attacked,  bVgan  swelling  op  and  down  witt  an  eitraordinai^ 
coQvulUon,  and  I  plainly  perceired  a  tittle  (igtire  rising  frofo  be. 
Death  it,  whidi  grew  larger  and  larger  as  it  ascended,  and  then 
advanced  with  great  solemnity  towards  me  otct  the  'Ashes.  This 
phenomenon,  which  I  thought  1  had  seen  often  before  bnt  'conld 
lot  distinctly  remember  how  or  where,  Was  about  twafeet  hi^ 
six  inches  of  which,  at  least,  went  to  the  composition  of  it's 
held.  Between  it's  jaws  and  shonlders  there  wtu  no  separatim 
whatever,  so  dMt  it's  bee,  which  was  very  broad  and  pale,  came 
imMediately  on  it's' bosom,  where  it  qnirered  withont  ceasing'in 
a  reiy  alarming  mamer,  being,  it  >eeite,  of  a  paralytic  sensi- 
bility like  blancmange.  The  fearfnlness  of  this  aspect  was  in- 
creased by  two  staring  aail  intent  eyes,  a  nose  tnrned  ap  Init 
large,  and  a  pair  of  thick  lips  Inmed  degpondingly  down  at  the 
eomers.  It's  hair,  which  stuck  abont  it's -ears  like  the  qqills  of 
a  porcnpine,  waa  partly  concealed  by  a  bolster  roUed  into  a  tur. 
bm  and  decorated  witJi  dnck^s  feathers.  The  body  was  dresSed 
in  a  kind  of  armonr,  of  a  substance-  reiembiiRg  what  is  catted 
crackling,  and  fprded  witii  a  belt  cnrioosly  gtndded  with  Spanish 
olives,  in  tite  middle  of  which,  instead  of  pistols,  were  stuck  two 
■mall  bottles  contsinlng  a  fiery  liquor.  On  if  s  shoulders  were 
wings  diaped  like  the  bat's  but  much  larger ;  it's  legs  terminated 
in  large  feet  of  pure  lead;  and  in  k's  hands,  Whidi  were  of  the 
same  metal  -  and  esoitnously  disproportloned,  it  bore  a  Turkish 
bowstring. 

At  sight  of  thife  formidable  spparition,  I  felt  an  indescribabi* 
and  oppregiVe  amsatiun,  which  by  no  means  decreased,  as  it  came 
dearer  and  nearer,  sfarlng  and  shaking  it's  face  at  me,  and  mak. 
ing  as  many  ineftible  grimaces  as  Muiiden  in  a  farce.  It  was  in 
tain  however  I  attempted  to  n.ove ;  I  felt,  all  the  time,  like  a 
leaden  statue,  or  like  Gulliver  pinned  to  the  gronnd  by  the  IJIH. 
pntians  ;  and  was  wondering  how  my  sufferings  would  terminate^ 
trhen  the-phuitam,  by  a  spring  off  (he  tahle,  pitched  himself 
-with  ail  lite  wei|^t  upon  my  bi«ast,  and  I  thought  began  fixing 
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hift  tenSde  bowslriBg.  At  this,  as  I  ognld  mike  no  «pp«siti«i,  - 
I  determined  «t  leut  to  cry  out  as  liutiljr  M  p«wbi^  and  wai 
begiBning  to  m^Ve  tlie  effcwt,  when  Um  spirit  notioiwd  me  to  be 
quiet,  and  retreating  a  Jtttle  from  my  thtnat,  nld  in  k  loir  suffb. 
catinji  tone  of  Toice,  *<  Wilt  thou  never  be  phUKOl^ier  enough 
to  leave  off  Mcrificisg  nato  eaira  lle^!" 

*-^  In  the  ntme  of  the-  Gnat  Solomtm's  ring,"  E.  ejacnlated^ 
*.'  ^hM  art  thou !" 

My  name,"  replied  tbe  bemg  a  little  angrily,  "  vliick  'ttion 
Tr$st  unwittingly  going  to  call  ont,  it  MBpTtglnaik-auw^awwir,- 
^d  I  am  Prince  pf  the  Nightmares." 

*'  Ah,  my  Lord,"  retimed  I,  "  yon  will  pardon  my-mnt  of 
recollection,  but  .1  hail  never  seen  you  in  yoar  tail  dress  before, 
and  your  presence  is  not  very  composing  to  the  spirits.  J9onbt- 
less  this  is  the  habit,  in  which  you  appeared  with4be  otiier  genii 
^t  the  levee  of  the  mighty  Solomon." 

"  A  Gg  for  the  mighty  Solomon  I"  said  tiie  >^t  good.ha- 
mourcdly  ;  ^'  this  is  the  cant  of  ,the  Crinlista,  who  prMend  to 
know  so  much  about  tu.  I  ascure  yon,  Solomon  tremUed  much- 
more  at  me  than  1  did  at  him.  '  I  found  UnecetMry,  notwjtlU 
standing  all  his  wisdom,  to  be  ctrntinoally  giving  him  advice ;  and 
many  were  the  quarrels  I  bad  on  his  account  with  Feor,  the  I3ta- 
uon  of  Sensuality,  and  a  female  devil  named  Aahtoreth,  who  in- 
vented philters." 

"The  world,"  said  I,  "  mjr.Prioce,  do  not-givn  yota  credit 
for  so  moch  benevolence."  ■ 

"  No,"  replied  be,  "  the  world  a^e  never  jnst  to  their-best ' 
advisers.  My  figure,  it  is  true,  is  not-  the  moat  prepnsemngv 
and  my  manner  of  teaching  is  less  to-;>  but  J  am  neverthrics^  a 
btncToltmt  spirit,  and  would  do  good  to  the  Most  iwgnteful  of 
your  fellow..creatureG.  ■  This  very  night,  between  the  faonrs  of  ten 
and  one,  I  have  been  giving  lesions  to  no  leai  than  ilK  boanling. 
school  girls,  twelve  priests,  and  twenty-one  citisens.  'fhe  stn* 
dious  1  attend  somewhat  later,  and  ilte  peoi^e  of  fashioa  towards 
morniog. — But  as  you  seem  inclined  at  last,  Mr.  RcruxTon,  ta 
make  a  proper  use  of  my  instrudioiiB,  1  will  rtconnt  yon  aosne 
of  my  adventures,  if  you  please,  that  yon  may  relate  them  to 
your  countrymen  and  teach  then  to  appreciate  tlm  trouble  I  taifi 
with  them." 

'"  You  are  really  obliging,"  said  I,  "  and  I  should  be  all  at- 
tention, would  you  do  me  the  favour  to  sit  a  little  more  lightly, 
for  each  of  your  fingers  appears  heavier  than  a  porter''s  load,  and 
to  say  the  truth,  the  very  sight  of  that  bowstring  alooet  tbrot^ 
ties  roe." 

At  these  words  the  spectre  gavea  nnile,  whiob  I  can  compare  to 
nothing  but  the  effect  of  vinegar  on  a  deatlt'B.And ; .  however,  ho  . 
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m«  Bp,  tbvugk  'ifl*^  itawly,  and  I  once  more  bmtited  with 
tniuport,  lttir«p«iaD  dropping  into  hk  ehdr  after  a  long  jottr. 
otj.  H«  ikea  awrUd  UmMlf  wiHi  much  digaity  on  the  pidour  at 
tbe  otkn  «nd  of  the  MphiL,  and  tfani  ranmed  the  dticonrse :— ^ 
''  1  have  bMn  aatong  maoUnd,  ever  since  tbe  existence  of  cooks 
aad  bad  conicieiices,  and  mj  ttffice-ia  twofold,  to  give  advice  to 
the  ■«IL4HpoNd  aod  to  iailct  panbhrneot  on  the  111.  Th«  gp\. 
riti  OTer  which  I  preiide  are  ef  that  cIkh  called  bj  the  ancients 
Ucibi^  bvt  it  wQi  Waeljr  mpposed  that  we  were  fond  of  your 
^Midwa  giria,  m  tke  Boalcraoiaos  raaimtain,  for  it  is  our  busi- 
wsi  to  suppress  not  encourage  the  ptusisns,  at  yon  may  guess  by 


"  FardoB  me,"  intemptcd  I,  "but  the' poets  and  painters 
KpMs^  your  Highness  as  ridii^  about  on  honebach  ;  some  of 
tluaa  evMi  mJu  you  the-horse  itself,  uid  it  is  thus  that  we  have 
been  tat^bt  to  account  for  the  term,  Nightmare." 

Here  the  {rfuulom  gaye  another  smile,  which  made  me  feel 
■yapatJwticadly  about  the  mouth  as  though  one  of  my  teeth  was 
twmg  dnwD.  "  A  pretty  jest,"  said  be  ;  '^  as  if  a  spiritual  be. 
iilg'had  ne«d  of  a  home  to  carry  him  !  The  general  name  of  my 
species  in  this  comrtry  is  ef  Saxon  orifpn ;  the  Saxons,  uniting 
u  lOey  did  the  two  n^ures  erf  Britons  and  Germans,  eat  and 
dnnk  wkh  a  vengeanoe ;  of  course  they  knew  me  very  well,  end 
being  continually  Tisited  by  me  in  al!  my  magniflceuce,  called  me 
by  way  «f  eumMnce,  the  MigM  Mara,  or  Spirit  of  Night.  As 
to  tb«  poets  and -pointers,  I  do  not  know  enough  of  them  to  be 
well  acqaaiated  inth  Aieir  misrepresentations  of  me,  though  all 
of  tkoao  g^leman  Wli»  eoidd  ^ord  it,  have  been  pretty  intimate 
wjith  me.  The  mwriixing  Epicnrean,  whom  you  have  in  your 
Ixiid  ^re,  I  luaw  Tery  well :  very  good  things  he  wrote,  to  be 
sure,  alwut  tnnpeiaDCe  aod  lettuces,  but  he  eat  quite  as  good  at 
Mecmvs's  tabia  :  yen  may  see  the  delicate  state  of  his  faculties 
by  the  noise  he  nakea  about  a  little  garlick.  Anacreon  was  so 
food  of  driving  tfnd  raking  that  he  bad  little  leisure  to  eat,— 
4ttd  I  did  not  see  Um  nmch  till  latterly,  but  then  my  visits  were 
pretty  constastt  and  ekwe :  his  wiiie  killed  lim  at  las^  and  this  is 
the  arciit  wh^  his  successors  have  so  neatly  shadowed  forth  as 
the  effect  of  a  gta|ie.stoBe.  As  rakes  rather  than  eaters,  I  knew 
also  Politiao,  Boccace,  and  other  Italians,  whose  hot  complexion 
made  them  saffer  for  erery  excess.  A  gr^t  eater  snfiers  thff 
paiog  (rf  a  rake,  aad  a  rake,  if  he  does  not  half  starre  himself^ 
sttfiers  the  pains  of  a  great  eater.  The  French  poets  hare  lirt^d 
too  lightly  to  be.mnch  ttoaUed  with  my  attendance,  and  I  can. 
not  wy  I  know  much  of  your  English  ones.  There  was  Coiu 
grere  Indeed,  who  dined  every  day  wftfa  a  duchess  and  had  the 
ffUt:  Ivisitedhi)BOft«iiaiHni|b,aadQOG« wreaked o&himapretty 
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Kt  of  tortnnB  vmbr  ihe  figure  of  one  Jeremy  CdHtr.'  My  Lonl 
Uvohester,  who  night  b»B  di5plft]>«il  »o  tne  a  foMy  of  hM  own 
without  my  a»utaw»,  hsd  scucety  &  tmgle  i^a,  with  which  I 

.  did  not  supply  hin,  for  five  yeavs  togother,  itvrii^  which  time, 

.you  know,  he  conCeised  himself  to  ha»eboeii>in*it«te  of  intoxf- 
catioa.  B«t  E  ani  sony  to  say,  thtt  I  hne  had  no  smkll  trouble 
with  sooi^  of  yow  poetical  moTiliftB  as  wdl  Bs  mw  of -pleasure. 
Sometlung,  |  conCetBr  must  be  allowed  to  Pope,  whose  C6iisti> 
totion  hardly  allowed  him  an  hoar's  enjoyment^  hat  aibHiTktid 
to  fond  of  g9od  things  mi^t  hara  spared  the  citizens,  and  cl«rgy 

A  littte.  It  nnut  be  owned  also,  that  tfaegood  temper  he  r«ally 
JMHessed  did  itinch  honour  to  his  philosophy,  but  it  woald  harie 
been  greit«  oould  be  have  denied  hinueif  that  sUm  saacepan. 
It  seduced  him  into  a  hundred  miseries.  One  night  in  puticula^, 
I  rcmeniber,  a£ter  he  had  made  a  rery  sharp  attoek  <a  Addison 
and  a  dish  of  lampreys,  he  was  terribly  usi!d  by  my  spirits,  who 
appeared  to  him  in  the  shapes  of  so  maay  Aying  pamphlets  ;-^he 
awoke  in  gi^l  honor,  crying  ont  with  a  ghastly  stmie,  like  h 
.man  who  preteadi  to  go  eisiiy  through  a  laborious  wager,  '  Tliese 
things  are  my  diTenioii.'  '.  With  regaid  to  Dr.  Johnsmi,  aboat 
wfaofie  masticating  facsdties  so  much  has  been  said,  people  do  not 
consider  his  great  bulk  and  lore  of  exerciser  he  njly  have  eaten 
twice  as  much  as  any  one  of  his  companions,  but  then  he  was 
twice  as  large  and  wanted  twice  as  much  Mtjoyment.  I  assure 
you  all  the  tea  he  duank  did  not  hart  him  a  jot ;  consider  the  size 
«f  ttte  cups  in  those  days  and  of  the  great  man  who  emptied  them, 
«Bd  it  was  itoUniog  but  an  April  shower  on  PUnlimmon.  It  is  tnn^, 
he  compelled  my  attendance  somewhat  too  often,  -  bot  no  oftener 
than  men  of  less  sise  and  much  less  right.  The  worst  night  ho 
passed,  was  ofter  he  received  his' penMOn  :  be4boeght-that  he  was 
Osborne  the  bookseller,  and  that  he  was  knocked  dotra  witli  th^ 
lecond  volume  of  bis  folio  dictionary.— *-As  to  your  painters,  I 
Juve  known  still  less  of  them.  There  was  one  MoHuid,  a  gad 
ieIlow,'bj  whom  I  was  of  some  service  in  his  correct  ideas  o£ 
iiogs,  but  I  h»v«i  n^ver  been  on  an  intimate  footing  with  any 
«th»  artist,  except  one  now  living,  who  has  s*  long  tried  to  b^ 
horrible,  that  he  has  at  last  spoiled,  his  gmiim  and  become  «A- 
linly  so.  I  once  sat  to  this  gentleman  at  midBighl  for  my  por> 
toait,  and  the  likeness  is  allowed  by  all  of  us  to  be  excellent." 

"  Well,"  intierrupted  I,  "  but  it  is  not  at  all  like  you  in  your 
^«ient  aspect" 

^  No,"  replied  the  phantom,  ^  it  is  my  poetical  look.  I  have 
,«11  torts  of  looks  and  shapes,  ccvlc,  poliljcai,  and  poetical.  Last. 
^ight,  for  instance,.!  appeared  to. a  city  baronet,  «od  mt  upon  his 
«hftt  in  the  Ehape  of  a  bale  of  goods.  I  then  went  to  the  Minik 
tsr's,  who  had  been  at  a  dinner  wi^  his  bre^rea  to.  consult  what 
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they  AMid  do  tix  months  hence  agaiiut  n  .preuli^  «verg«K7 :  I 
pnt  on  k  hnndwd  riiOfiM  bufore  him,  one  ^ftjtr  the  other,  and 
til  whole  Bight  wu  filled  with  cwifined  borr»rc  of  dkngerou* 
situdoDs,  tangled  occouitts,  al)scondiiig  slewai^t  Foyal  delisr 
qaeoti,  shattered  alliances,  dJKoveries^  dwonacefpeBlfl,  vant  of 
y\Ke,  want  of  words,  reformists,  Irishmen,  impeachjomtj,  fior 
lupartP,  Walcheren,  Spain,  the  Indies,  and  Piccadilly. — It  it-by 
particular  favour,"  continued  he^  "  tiiat  I  ay ptar  to  yOn  as  I 
r«tlly  an  ;  bvt  as  you  have  not  seen  many  of  ay  ^»p«>,  I  will^ 
if  yon  [deaee,  give  you  a  sample  of  some  of  my  b«sjL" 

"  Oh  by  no  meauB,"  said  I  somewhat  hastily,  ".  I  can  inagin* 
qsile  Enough  from  your  descriptions.  The  {ibilosopbers  certainly 
lll-naed  you  when  they  represented  yon  as  a  seducer," 

"  The  false  philosophers  did,"  replied  the,  spectre }  "  tho  >  real 
[riiiloKiphers  knew  me  better.  It  was  at  my  instance  tbat  Pytiia. 
gona  forbade  tii«  eating  of  beans ;  Ftato  owed  seme  ot  bis 
KliemeB  to  my  hints,  though  I  cmftns  not  his  beet;  and  J  also 
knew  Socrates  very  well  from  my  intimacy  widi  Akibiades,  bnt 
the  familiar  that  attended  him  was  of  a  much  higher  9rdw  thah 
nysdf^  and  rendered  my  services  nnnecesiary : — however;,  mj 
vfaeroXien  for  that  illustrious  man  was  so  great,  that  ira  the  night 
ia  which  he  died,  I  revenged  him  finely  on  his  two  priBCipal  eiie* 
mies.  People  talk  of  tlie  nourishing  state  of  vice,  tutd  the  hap* 
piness  which  guilty  people  sometimes  enjoy  in  oppositimi  to  tb* 
ftrtuons ;  but  (hey  know  nothing  of  what  tbey  talk.  .You  should 
have  seen  Alexander  in  bed  after  one  of  his  triumphant  feastsy.  or 
Domitian  or  Heliogabatus  after  a  common  supper^  and  you  woul4 
bate'seen  Who  was  the  (rue  monarch,  the  mister  of  millions  or 
the  master  of  himself.  The  Prince  retired  perhaps  amidst  lightly 
garlands,  and  perfumes,  with  the  pomp  of  mniic,  and  through  A 
host  of  bowing  heads ;  every  thing  he  saw  and  touciied  reminded 
him  of  empire ;  his  bed  was  of  the  costliest  furniture,  and  be  re* 
posed  by.  tbeside  of  beauty.  Reposed,  did  I  say?  As  well 
■night  yon  stretch  a  man  on  a  gilded  rack,  and  fan  him  into  for^- 
getfulnesB.  No  sooner  had  he  obtuned  a.  little  slnmb?r,  bnt  my^ 
self  and  other  spirits  revenged  (he  crimes  of  the  day :  in  4  fe» 
miuDtes  die  convirisivc  snatches  of  bis  hands  and  features  an- 
nouDce  the  rising  agitation;  his  face  Uackensand  swells;  hil 
clenched  hands  grasp  the  drapery  about  him  ;  he  tries  to  tant.bat 
cwuot, '  for  a  hundred  horrors,  the  least  of  which  is  tJie  fear  of 
death,  crowd  on  liim  and  wither  his  faculties,  till  at  laat,  by  ad 
eSisrt  of  despair,  be  wakes  with  a  fearful  outc^,  aqd  spnfiga 
tron  the  bed,  pale,  trembling,  and  agliast,  afraid  of  tha  very  □<:. 
instuico  he  wonld  call,  «nd  terrified  at  the  oonsciousneiB  oi  hpn>i 
st^f.  Soch  are  (be  men,  before  whom  mmiuBi.  bf  y«tt  rtttonal 
creatuiei  coDteM  to  tremble."  •.  . 
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"  Yon  talk  like  an  orator,"  said  I ;  *'  but  CTory  ambition) 
princp,  I  suppose,  has  not  borroni  like  tbese,  for  every  one  ii 
neither  so  luxurious  at  Alexander,  nor  so  indolent  and  profiigate 
BS  a  Domitian  or  Heliogabalus.  Conqnerors,  I  should  think,  are 
generally  too  full  Of  business  to  have  telsnre  for  consciences  and 
nightmares. 

"  Why,  a  gr^at  deal  may  be  done,"  answered  the  spirit,  "  a. 
gainst  horrors  of  any  kind  by  mere  dint  of  industry.  But  too 
much  business,  especidly  of  a  natiirn  that  keeps  passion  on  tbe 
stretch,  will  sometimeg  perform  the  ofiice  of  indolenVie  and  Inxury, 
Mid  turn  revengefully  upon  the  mind.  To  tiiis  were  owing 
in  great  measure  the  epilepsies  of  Ctesar  and  Mohammed,  and 
■uch  is  the  cause  of  that  catalepsy  or  motionless  ecsta<;y  to  which 
Napoleon  ii  subject.  However,  very  few  of  those  mighty  men 
bare  been  philosophers  enough  to  resist  the  consoling  enjoyments 
of  the  table  ;  and  with  those,  who  have  been  more  temperate  «i. 
tber  from  interest  or  constitution,  an  occasional  excess,  however 
small,  has  done  wonders  in  the  way  of  punishment.  Napoleon 
himself,  as  you  read  some  time  since  in  your  newspapers,  ivas 
obliged  to  confine  himself  to  soups  and  coffee  for  days  toge. 
ther ;  he  could  not  indulge  in  a  chop  but  I  was  sure  to  be  with 
bim  at  night ;  and  it  was  but  a  few  months  ago,  when  he  repu- 
diated his  wife,  that  1  assassinated  him  for  the  hundred  and  twen> 
tieth  time." 

"  You  are  the  public  avenger  then,"  said  I,  "  of  whom  the 
netrspapers  talk  with  so  nobis  a  delight,  as  hating  performed  that 
consummation  so  often  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  phantom,  *'  I  am  he ;  but  I  still  let  the 
great  mm  live,  or  rather  he  is  too  n  ige  to  be  quite  the  death  of 
himself.  It  was  in  this  way  that  i  revenged  the  world  on  Diony. 
sins  of  Syracuse,  Henry  Vllf.,  Charles  IX.,  on  monks,  nabobs, 
inqBtiitors,  women  of  pleasure,  and  other  tormentors  of  man- 
kind. "With  the  faces  of  most  of  the  Roman  I!>iiperors,  I  am  as 
familiar  as  ati  antiquary,  particularly  from  Tiberins  down  to  Ca- 
Jigula;  and  again  from  Gonstantine  downwards.  .  But  if  I  punished 
the  degenerate  Romans,  I  nevertheless  punished  their  enemies  too. 
They  wer«  not  aware,  when  scourged  by  Attila,  what  nights  their 
tormeator  pissed.  Luckily  for  justice,  he  brought  from  Ger- 
many not  only  fire  and  sword,  hut  a  true  German  appetite.  I 
know  not  a  single  conqueror  of  modern  times,  who  equalled  him 
ill  horror  of  dreaming,  unless  it  was  a  little,  spare,  aguey,  pee. 
vish,  supper-eating  fellow,  whom  yon  call  Frederick  the  Great. 
Those  exqnisite  ragouts,  the  enjoyment  of  which  added  new  re- 
luh  to  th«  sarcasms  he  dealt  tibout  him  with  a  royalty  so  unan- 
■wrrable,  iqCEciently  reveng<>d  the  sullerers  for  thi'ir  subifiission. 
Neverthelesi^  he  dealt  by  his  ditikcs  as  some  men  do  by  their  mis- 
tresses; 
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tresses ;  lie  loved  them  the  more  titty  toiMCntfld  Mm.  Poor 
Tredck  with  bis  bread  and  vater  in  the  dungeon  «f  Magdeburg, 
enjoyed  a  repose  fift^  times  more  serene  tliln  tlie  royal  philosM. 
sopher  in  his  palace  of  Sans  Souci,  or 'Without  Care.  Eren  on 
the  approach  of  death,  this  great  conqueror — this  Warrior  full  of 
courage  and  sage  apeculatioa — could  .not  resist  the  customary 
pepper  and  saace  piquant,  though  ha  kiiew  he  should  ineTitabt)^ 
Ke  me  at  night,  armed  with  all  his  sins,  and  turning  his  bed  iutft 
>  nest  of  monsters." 

"  H^tcu  be  praiseii^"  cried  .1,  "  that  he  had  a  ^atte  so  retti- 
butiTe !  The  people  under  arbitrary  governments  must  needs 
kiTe  a  respect  for  the  dishes  at  court.  I  now  perceiTe  mor« 
tiiui  erer,  the  little  insight  we  hare  into  the  uses  of  things,  -  For- 
m«1y  one  might  hare  imagined  that  eatidg  and  drinking  had  no 
use  but  the  Tulgar  one  of  sust^iiug  life,  but  it  is  manifest  that 
they  save  the  latr  a  great  deal  .of  trouble,  and  the  writers  of 
rookery  books  can  be  considered  in  no  other  light  than  as  ex^ 
poanders  of  a  criminal  code.  For  my  part,  I  shall  hereafter  ap. 
proach  a  dish  of  turtle  with  becoming  awe,  add  already  btr^n  to 
look  upon  a  ragout  as  something  Tery  equitable  «id  inflexible.'" 

*'  Yon  do  justice,"  obser?ed  the  spirit,  "  to  ''those-  Eminent 
dishes,  and  in  the  only  proper  way.  People  who  sit  dowji  tt>  a 
feast  with  their  joyous  darting  of  eyes  and  rublung  of  hands, 
wo'uld  have  very  different  sensations,  did  they  know  what  they 
were  about  to  attack.  You  muSt  ktaew,  Mr.  Refi.eCtor,'  that 
the  souls  of  tormented  animals  surrire  after  death  and  become  tn> 
strotnents  of  punishment  for  mankind.  Most  of  these  are  under 
my  jurisdiction,  and  form  great  part  of  the  monstrous  shapes  that 
haunt  tbe  slumbers  of  the  intemperate.  Fish,  crimped  alive,  lob. 
sters  boiled  alive,  and  pigs  whipped  to  death,  become  the  most 
active  aod  formidable  spirits,  and  if  the  object  of  their  vengeance  ' 
take  too  many  precautions  to  drown  his  senses  when  asleep,  there 
is  the  subtle  and  fell  Gout,  waiting  to  torment  his  advanced  years, 
a  spirit  partaking  of  the  double  nature  of  the  Nightmare  and  Sa. 
hmaader,  and  more  terrible  than  any  one  of  us,  inasmuch  as  ha 
makes  his  attacks  by  day  as  well  as  by  night" 

"  J  shudder  to  think,"  interrupted  I,  *'  evon  of  tiie  monstrout 
Gombinations  which  have  disturbed  my  own  rest  and  formed  so 
liorrible  a  contrast  to  the  g^ety  of  a  social  supper," 

"  Oh,  as  for  that  matter,"  said  the  phantom,  in  a  careless 
'  "tbn^  "  yod  know  nothing  of  the  horrors  of  a  glutton,  or  an  epi. 
cure,  or  a  ndarious  debauchee.  Suffocation  with  bolsters,  heap, 
log  of  rocks  upon  the  chest,  bnryings  alive,  and  stragglings  to 
breadie  without  a  i^outh,  are  among  their  commoo^ace  su^r. 
logs.'  The  dying  glutton  in  La  Fontaine  never  was  so  reasouablc) 
s^  when  he  4esijed  to  have  the  lemuoder  pf  hit  ^h ;  he  was 
,.  ;  ■  .  -         afraiA 
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arraid  tint  if  he  did  nOt  imnediatcl}*  go  off,  he  might  haT(^  a  aap 
before  be  died,  which  would  have  beeo  a  thousand  timet  worae 
■than  death.  Had  Apiciut,  Ciacco  the  FtoTentiiie,  Dartineuf, 
Or  Qiiin,  bern  able  and  inclined  to  paint  what  titey  had  leen, 
'Caltot  would  have  been  a  mere  Cipriani  to  them,  I  could  pro< 
"duce  you  a  jolly  fellow,  a  coipulent  Dobleman,  from  the  next 
Iwtel,  the  very  counterpart  of  the  glutton  in  Hubens's  Fail  of 
Ike-Damned,  who  could  bring  together  a  morn  hideout  combitia. 
tion  of  fancies  than  are  to  be  found  in  Milton's  ilell.  He  ig  not 
without  informfttlcm  and  a  disposition  naturally  good,  but  a  long 
■erics  of  bad  hbbils  hare  made  him  what  tbev  call  a  man  of-plea- 
surc.  that  is -to  say,  betakes  all  sorts  of  pains  to  get  a  little  en- 
joyment which  shall  prodnce  him  a  world  of  misery.  One  of  his 
passions,  which  he  iff//  not  resist,  is  for  a  particular  dish,  pun- 
gent, Garovry,  and  multifarious,  which  sends  him  almost  every 
nrght  into  Tattanw.  At  this  minute,  the  spectrps  of  the  supper- 
table  are  busy  with  him,  and  Dante  himselfccirid  not  have  worked 
up  a  greater  horror  for  the  punishment  of  vice  than  the  one  he  is 
undergoing.  He  fancies  that  though  he  is  kimxelf,  'he  is  never. 
th^less  four  different  beings  at  once,  of  the  most  odious  and 
contradictory  ntitures, — that  his  own  indescribable^  feelings  are 
fighting  bodily  and  maliciously  with  each  other, — and  that 
there  is  no  (^anec  left  him  cither  for  escape,  forgetfulnesa,  or 
opBsation." 

"  Gracious  powers !"  criedlj  "  what,  all  this  punishment  for 
adiuh?" 

'"  You  do  riot  recollect,"  answered  the  spirit,  ^'  what  ^n  abust 
such  excesses  frte  of  the  dirine  gift  of  reason,  and  how  they  dis- 
tort the  best  Mfidencies  of  human  nature.  This,  man  will  rise  to- 
morrow morning,  pallid,  nerroue,  dnd  Bullein :  his  feeling  must 
be  reinforced  with  a  dram  to  bear  the  ensuing  aftemoon  ;  and  I 
foresee,  that  the  ill-temper  arising  from  his  debauch,  will  lead 
him  into  a  very  serious  piece  of  injustice  against  his  neighbour. 
To  the  same  cause  maybe  traced  fifty  of  the  eonmon  disquietudes 
of  life,  it's  caprir«s,  and  irritabilities.  To  night  a  poor  fellow  is 
fretful  because  his  supper  was  hot  rich  enough,  but  to-moi*ow 
Afght'he  will  be  in' torture  because  it  viai  too  rich.  An  h)^tierical 
lady  shall  flatter  herself  she  is  very  sentimentally  miserable,  \rtieli 
most  likely  her  fine  feelings  are  to  be  deduced,  not  from  seati- 
atentj  but  a  surfeit.  Your  Edinburgh  Reviewers" — 
■  "  What !"  interrupted  I,  *'  do  you  know  our  Scotisb  wits  V 
:.:<*  0  yes,"  replied  the  spectre,  ''  th^  have  a  knack  of  getting 
Jnto  a  passion,  which  renders  them  unable  to  digest  the  least 
thing  that  disagrees  with  thum.  I  trouble  them  very  often  Ir  tb« 
figure  of  an  old  office-desk,  and  a  few  months  ago  Half  sufio- 
xati'd  oua-  *f  tkcm  io  the  shape  of  a  Refonuist,— ^But-i  was  go- 
ing, 
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ln|  to  say  that  the  Renewers  thought  they  had  laid  down  a  very 
droll  impossibility  wh«i  they  talked  of  cutting  a  man's  throat 
vith  a  pound  of  pickled  salmon,  whereas  moch  less  dishes  have 
performed  as  wonderful  exploits,  I  have  known  a  hard  egg  to 
nil  a  household  with  dismay  for  days  together  ;  a  cucumber  has 
^slnberited  an  only  son ;  and  a  whole  profince  has  incurred 
the  royal  anger  of  It's  maater  at  the  instigatloB  t^  a  set  of 
woodcocks." 

"  It  is  a  thousand  pities,"  s^d  I,  ''  that  history,  instead  of 
habituating  ua  to  love  '  the  pomp  and  circumstance*  of  bad  pas- 
lions,  cannot  trace  the  actions  of  men  to  their  real  sources."        * 

"  Well,  well,  Mr.  Reflector,"  said  the  spirit,  "  now  that 
you  are  getting  gniTe  on  the  subject,  I  think  I  may  bid  you  adieu. 
Your  nation  has  produced  excellent  philosophers,  who  were  not 
the  less  wise  for  knowing  lilile  of  me.  Pray  tell  your  country^ 
Ben  that  they  are  neither  philosophic  nor  politic  in  feasting  as 
they  do  on  all  occasions,  joyful,  sorrowful,  or  indifierent ;  that 
good  sense,  good  temper,  and  the  good  of  their  country,  are  disi 
tuct  things  from  indigestion  ;  and  that  when  they  tliink  to  shew 
their  patriotic  devotion  by  carving  and  gormandizing,  they  are  no 
wiser  than  the  bacchanaU  of  old,  who  took  serpents  betweeq  their 
teeth  uid  tortured  themselves  with  knives," 

So  saying,  the  spectre  rose,  and  stretching  out  his  right  hand, 
with  a  look  which  f  believe  he  intended  to  he  friendly,  advanced 
towards  me ;  he  then  took  my  hand  in  his  own,  and  perceivine 
signs  of  alarm  in  my  countenance,  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter, 
•rhich  was  tiie  very  quintessence  of  discord  and  baffles  all  descrip. 
tion,  being  a  compound  of  the  gabblings  of  geese,  grunting  of 
hogs,  quacking  of  ducks,  squabbling  of  turkies,  and  winding  np 
of  snoke.jocks.  When  the  fit  was  prietty  well  over,  he  gave  me  a 
squeeze  of  tlie  hand  which  made  me  jump  op  witii  a  spring  of  tho 
kaees,  and  gradually  enveloping  himself  in  a  kind  ot  steam,  to. 
aished  with  a  noise  like  the  crash  of  crockery  ware,  I  looked 
^at  ne  ;  I  found  that  my  right  hand,  which  held  the  Horace 
hid  got  bent  under  me  and  gone  to  sleep,  and  that  in  my  sud^ 

den  start  I  had  kicked  half  the  diih^s  from  the  supper.table, > 

Beaven  preserve  us  all,  and  gire  us  grace  not  only  before  and  af. 
ter  meat,  but  particolarly  during  it. 
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.  Aat.  XII. — On  the  Origin  «/  Shakspeare't  Tempest, 

Mb.  Reflector, 
I  am  not  suRicienUy  smitten  with  the  love  of  terbal  criticism,  nor 
so  desirous  of  being  ranked  aoKHig  tiie  qotf^makera  on  Shak^ 
speare,  as  to  wish  to  occupy  the  pages  of  the  Reflectob  vith 
Bupertluous  obEerratioDs  on  the  great  bard,  or  notes  on  his  com. 
ntentators.  That  path  is  so  worn, — tbiit  field  hu  been  so  often 
tnd  thoroughly  tried,  that  no  adTentur«r  will  hope  for  much 
amusement  in  the  further  pursuit,  nor  will  any  eagerly  follow  an 
iliTitatioa  to  so  beaten  ft  corertv  The  name  of  Shakspeare,  hoii'> 
ever,  tancfifies  in  some  measare  the  attempt  of  whatever  authoi' 
^'ks  sanction  imdcr  it,  and  however  numerous  and  dissimilar  the 
liberties  which  have  been  at  one  time  or  another  taken  with  him, 
no  writer  has  altogether  used  his  namo  in  vain,  A  subject  more 
interesting,  and  somewhat  less  hackneyed  than  the  literal  illustra. 
tion  of  the  bard  of  Avon,  are  the  sources  wbeDc«  he  drew  the 
foundations  of  those  dramas  which  have  already  been  the  delight 
and  admiration  of  two  centuries,  and  of  which  time  is  likely  ra. 
<ther  to  advance  than  deteriorate  the  value,  unless,  indeed,  tb^ 
criticisms  on  him  shall  increase  in  proportion  lo  his  years,  and 
there  may  then  be  danger  lest  the  poet  should  be.  overwhelmed 
by  the  very  props  and  buttresses  raised  to  support  an  edifice  ini« 
perishable  in  its  nature. 

>Vhile  the  immortal  bard,  who  was  to  advance  ^e  English 
draiba  to  a  degree  of  excellence,  unrivalled  by  any  other  country^ 
was  yet  unborn,  the  highly  poetic  genius  of  Thomas  Sackville, 

,  regulated  by  the  standards  aud  enriched  with  the  stores  of  classi- 
cal pruditiuQ,  prodaced  the  tragedy  of  Ferrex  and  Porrex  (in 
1560);  a  drama  uniting  correctness  and  elegance  of  language 
with  a  propriety  and  Consistency  of  conduct,  of  which  theatrical 
exhibitions  in  England  had  hitherto  no  esample.  To  those  cen> 
temporaries  who  were  zealous  for  the  honour  of  the  English  stage, 
and  had  the  advantage  of  enjoying  the  classic  dialogues  of  anti- 
quity, the  appepruice  of  a  Vernacular  tragedy  combining  thC'Va* 
rioos  elegancies  of  the  ancient  theatre  with  a  plot  derived  from 
the  history  of  their  own  country,  must  have  been  an  inespr^sible 
treat,  and  must  have  been  hailed  by  the  wiser  few  as  the  era  of 
great  ailvanctment  in  native  dramatic  composition.  But  this  ex- 
ample passed  not  at  once  into  imitation.     The  chaste  and  unim- 

.  posing  character  of  this  excellent  modfl  was  "  caviare  to  the  ge- 
neral"' taste  and  feeling  of  a  people,  who  in  their  public  exhibi- 
tions,  as  is  always  the  case  in  a  nide  state  of  language  and  the 
destitution  of  science^  delighted  rather  in  shewy  and  glaring  dis. 

play* 
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pUj'tor  distorted  natare,-^tn  the  representation  of  savage  Talour, 
for  instance  in  seriooi,  aod  gross  buffoonery  in  lighter  dramu. 
A^tiile  tke  stage  in  England  was  null  and  void  as  far  as  relates  to 
what  may  be  properly  termed  Comedy,  Tragedy  advanced  by  slow 
bat  progretsiTe  steps  to  a  degree  of  purity  aad  perfection,  to 
which  the  other  branch  of  the  drama  had  small  or  no  pretensions. 
Indeed,  genuine  wit  and  elegant  dialogue  were  nnlmown  to  the 
etitg^,  tit)  Tragedy  had  attained -lometbing  approaching  to  perfec 
tion  and  stability,  from  the  escellenoe,  variety,  and  nural>er  of  its 
eunples.  To  this  advancement,  the  several  playis  of  Chrifttqifaer 
Marlowe  greatly  contributed ;  aad  in  thus  slightly  referring  to 
Die  subject,  I  would  BOt  paw  silently  over  the  merits  of  Geor^ 
Peele,  ev«i  though  bit  muse  had  produced  nothing  beyond  the  ex- 
quisitely poetical  and  polislied  scenes  of  King  J)aoid  ani  Fair 
Bethtaie.'  This  is  not  the  lime,  if  it  were  the  place,  to  £nter 
into  the  merits  of  tbe  qaesti^Q)  whether  to  write  tragedy  or  cop 
nedy  reqbire  the  greater  geniu*  i^—but,  certain  it  is,  that  luiterior 
to  the  appearance  of.  Shakspeare  on  tlie  boards,  the  dramatic 
muse  had  produced  noting  representing  the  more  familiar  scenes 
of  -life  deserving  the  name  of  comedy  ;  for  we  can  claim  Uttte 
merit  from  translated  humour ;  while  the  buskined  muse  conld 
boast  several  dramas  which  may  yet  be  read  with  pleasure,  and 
ni|^t  be  exhibited  with  applause,  among  tvbich  Marlowe's ' 
Jewe  of  Malta,  performed  in  13B1,  deserves  tO'  lie  particularly 
noticed. 

When  the  stage  was  thus  in  advancement  towards  rational  coiq. 
portion,  the  tedious  moraliiatioos  of  such  gendemea  as  Lustg 
Juventus  and  Jgck  Juggler,  (the  latter  of  which,  .from  a  specimen 
lately  pdblished,  has  long  been  deservedly  forgotten),  were  gra> 
daally  sweeping  to  oblivion.  There  was,  however,  a  mixed  spe- 
cies of  representation,  which,  for  want  of  a  more  appropriate  ti> 
tie,  may  be  called  drolls,  and  which,  in  one  iustance  at  leK^,  maid* 
tainted  its  popularity  even  after  its  competitors  ip  mediocrity  had 
giien  way  to  positive  merit.  The  eyBrnple  ti}  which  t  refer  is 
that  of  Mutedoriui  and  as  this  is  the  only  compleat  and  uns6. 
plusticated  work  of  its  kind  which  has  descended  to  ns,  at  least 
as  far  as  I  recdlect,  it  would  have  been  judicious  to  have  re- 
printed it  among  the  Old  Plagi,  even  if  it  had  not  came  recom- 
mended by  the  popularity  in  Its  day,  which  five  or  six  impies. 
lions,  aa  unexampled  multiplicity  of  oopies,  nnequivocally  in^ 
ditate.  Not  that  I  would  recommend  to  the  next  editor  of  the 
Old  Plays  (whoever  may  assume  that  office,  fur  rivals  will  most 
prob^ly  outstep  rae  by  their  celerity  in  this  job  of  juumeyifork) 
to  reprint  indisCrimiRatcly  "  the  trash  of  ancient  days  j"— -wid,  if 
1  were  to  govern,  I  would  decimate  Andromana,  The  dinner  of 
fVtkefieid,  and  others  already  in  the  collection,  which  now  add  to 
B  3  tb« 
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t^ebea^witholitETiricUiig  the  stock;  biittpetanteniof  AeTactoUp 
distinct  specice  ire  necesBaiy  for  tracing  th«  progreuive  history 
of  the  stage,  ^and  the  "  coiiccited«  cimiedie  of  Muixdorui"  is 
one  of  that  complex ioit.—l  have  other  motivei  for  the  pregerra- 
iioB  of  that  droll ;  I  Ihii^  it  probable  that  Shakspeara  vwed  eoidb 
obligations  to  Mticedorut,  wUcb  1  shall  endeaTonr  to  show.  It 
cannot  hare  escaped  ttiote  who  hare  attentively  observed  the  dis- 
positions of  oar  BDceilors,  as  manifested  in  their  poUic  specta- 
cles, that  a  peculiar  fondness  has  bees  perpetually  iululged  fix 
B6me  oDtlaodiib  persoiuige,— «oiae  Orton  of  tbe  modsni  stage. 
It  it  only  neaessary  to  refer  to  the  eXhibituNHs  provided  for  the 
aransanent  of  Elizabeth,  in  her  ipleadid  and  mmous  progresses, 
to  remind  them  of  this  propensity.  The  bever^  accounts  pre- 
served of  these  entertainmenta  abaund  Jn  pawages  like  these; — 
*^' As  her  Majestie  retamed  from  hiuiting  the  bait  of  fors  cam 
ther  out  of  the  forest  a  huge  salvage  man,  trho  addreased  himself 
to  ber  highnesse  in  the  faUowing  verses,"  &c^  Agam,  in  titute~ 
hant's  Letter  from  KilUngwoorih  Cattle,  1575,  "about  neeti 
a  clock,  at  the  hither  part  of  the  chac'e  whear  torch  light  at^ 
tended,  oot  at  the  wooda,  in  her  Majestie's  relum,  roughly  cam 
Iher  foorth  Hombrr.  Salvaggio,  irtth  an  dken  plant  ploct  up  by 
ithe  roots  in  his  hand,  himself  all  foregrone  with  mots*  and  tvye." 
These  imposing 'personages  seem  never  to  have  sallied  forth  upon 
the  spectators  in  tain ; — the  "terrible  graces"  of  sndi  formida- 
ble enactors  arrested  the  feelings  of  the  good.hnmoured  lookers- 
on  with  powerfiil  effect ; — the  character,  so  interesting  in  the  field, 
was  equally  attractive  when  transferred  to  the  stage,  and  Srvrntf^ 
the  wild.man  in  Mueedorus,  maintained  his  ^opalarity  notwith- 
standing the  cBptivatiouB  of  Shakspeare  and  "  his  felktws."  I 
hare  elsewhere  expressed  my  belief  that  i^akspeare,  in  Bottom 
4he  weaver,  levelled  a  keen  shaft  of  ridicule  at  these  devices  ;— 
■Muetclomi  iv&s  still  presented,  mde,  inartificial,  ttnd  even  pre- 
^sterousas  he  was;— Shakspeare  saw  that  something  better  might 
he  produced  farlhe  indnlgence  of  the  popniar  impression,  and  a 
cingular  occurrence  at  length  supplied  a  fonndadcui  for  the  pro- 
niitng  attemjtt. 

In  the  month  of  July  1609,  Sir  George  Somers,  .heading  nine 
Mil  of  vessels  dettined  for  the  eoloaiuttion  of  Vtrginia,  waa 
parted  by  a  storm  from  tbe  body  of  ihe  fleet,  and  wrecked  under 
singnlar  circumstances  on  the  island  «f  Bermuda,  "  which  islaad,*' 
according  to  Stowe,  "  wa^  of  all  natlooH  said  and  supposed  b>  be 
tnchanled,  and  inhabited  with  KtSchis  and  devUs."  The  variouB 
reports  which  arrived  in  the  mother  country  agitated  in  an  ex- 
treme dfgree  the  pnblic  mind,  and  the  interest  felt  on  the  subject 
may  be  gathered  from  the  several  pamphlets  published  on.  this  oc- 
casion, the  tides  of  which  are  giv^  by  Mr.  Malone  in  a  tract  ' 

(privatolj 
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(friratdy  printed)  m  the  Rource  wtisnoe  Shakq)Mire  derived  the 
principal  imdeotB  of  th4  Tempesif  uid  ia  which  he  haa  examined 
the  sevtrU  parts  of  the  enquiry  with  his  usual  minuteness.  After 
perusing  the  dissertation  of  Mr,  Malone,  I  have  no  doubt,  wllh 
Um,  tiiat  the  shipwfeck  of  Sir  George  Sdmers  supplied  Shakspea re 
with  the  title  and  the  main  features  of  the  Tempest. — The  injunc- 
tions, under  which  the  donation  of  the  tract  was  made,  prevent  my 
obserring  fliWher  on  Mr.  Malohe's  sarisfactory  disoo*ety.— CoUiiis 
Ibe  poet,'  had  u  romance  called  Aurelio  and  Imiella,  which  fur- 
nished tht  hives  o(  Ferdinand  ^A  Miranda;  aBd  the  "  concettede 
rolnedie  tVf  Mueedonts,"  perhlips,  supplied  sonM  of  the  featursa 
of  the  monster  Cff^t  6  an  .-^-Strange  !  but  thus  it  is, '  thit  the  wicolk' 
netted  fti^ments  of  ShalESpMre's  stttries  are  to  'be  ooUected-^-M  . 
Diisipant,  nnltis  inveDleada  locii.  . 

A  few  lines  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  comedy,  as  it  is  calleil, 
of  Mucedorus. 

Mucedorus,  the  King's  son  of  Valencia,  enamoured  of  Aaip. 
diae,  daughter  of  the  Ring  of  Arragon,  having  never  seen  the 
Wy,  imparts  to  his  friend  Anselmo  the  resolution  he  had  forme'd 
of  visiting  the  court  of  the  latter  disguised  as  a  shepherd,  in  or. 
der  to  ascertain  if  fame  reported  truly  of  his  mistress's  beauty. 
lie  immediately  sets  forfh.  Mouse^  the  clown,  then  filters  with  & 
bottle  of  hay  on  his  back  pursued  by  a  bear,  "  or  the  devil  in  U 
liear's  doublet,"  which  "  comes  in,  and  he  tumbles  dver  her,  ati3 
numes  his  way,  leaving  his  bottle  of  hay  behind  him."  This 
sportive  sally  must  have  put  our  ancestors  into  goud.humbur  fijr 
the  rest  of  the  evening.  The  heroine,  Amadirie,  is  in  tiim  chased 
hy  the  bAir,  when  Mucedorus  rescues  her,  aiid  slaying  the  anU 
mal,  politely  proffers  its  head  to  the  lady,  exclaiming,  " 

HoittKracioaigMldm,  Eoiv  Ihamnortal  wlglil, 

Your  heavenj^  hue  of  right  impaiii  nu  less. 

.itsMiftne-iiiodeatly  asfures  hiiashie.ia  ■        ^> 

No  KiMideu,  but4  moNtI  iti(ht,  .  .        .    , 

which  of -oonne  the  lover  isfgnatlypleued  tO:l|ew.-r~Tbis  wau, 
idimentaiyidintseAlogy  night  have  suggested  to  ShiUipeue  Uw 
■uii«  ia^rative  addrcsa  of  FtrdtBand  to  Mtroiuta ,— - 

...       • Moit  tar«  ttat  goMeu  .  '; 

Oowbam  (fene  alTaBttBWiiii-ii'i)!  prise  requM,  ., 

Which  1  do  Joit  iiraoouiice,  i>r  O  jun  wuudei'  I 
If  jaa  be  maid  or  no  I 
To  which  Miranda  replies,  with  the  ingennousness  of  Amadine. 


Klnch  stiress,'  Itfwerer,  cAiitot  Iw  laid  «i  a  KMiMeilt,  Which  hM 
'  been  echoed  tni  Aeij  simflar'titchnoo,  1^  mAi  atf  -inll  tH  frnmh!; 
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from  the  "  0,  Dea  e«7e,"  of  Virglt,  on  the  one  hand,  and  tite  ex. 
clamation  of  Saltnacis  on  the  other,  of  which  Shakspeare  as- 
suredly knew  nothing  except  from  translations  :^— 

Puer  0,di(QiB»ii»«  credl 
hue  DcDt  t  ti  lu  Deus  ts,  pnin  e*w  Cu|>ido,— 
Sive  u  marlalie,  qui  (e  genuere  bfBll  I 

Some  scenes  take  place  between  the  clown  and  Segatto,  betrothed 
.to  Jmadine,  which  might  vie  with  the  interlocntioos  of  a  mouiw 
tebank-doctor-ud his  servant  at  a  country  fair:  these  are  inter- 
rupted by  the  appe&rance  of  Tremelio,  who,  at  the  instigation  of 
Segatio,  attetapta  the  murder  of  Mueedoriu,  already  a  favourite 
at  eourt,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  former  favourite.  In  the  «n- 
counter  Tremelio  is  slain  ;  and,  Segatto  complaining  to  the  King 
of  Arragon,  Macedorus  is  condemned  to  death,  but  jimadtne  pre. 
senfing  the  bear's  head  to  her  father,  with  an  account  of  her  pre- 
servation, the  sentence  of  death  on  Mvcedorut  is  changed  to  ba. 
nishment ;  and  Antadine  proceeds  into  voluntary  exile  in  search 
of  her  lover.  In  a  wood  she  is  overtaken  by  a  fierce  mis-shapea 
monster — at  once  a  Eavage  and  a  camiibal-^by  whom  she^  is 
threatened  with  death  and  raven,  but  at  length  she  consents  to 
live  with  hJm  in  the  woods.  Mueedoru*,  in  search  of  Amadine^ 
is  sorprised  by  the  monster,  who  foregoes  his  lifu  at  the  instance 
tii  Amadine ;  but  Bremo,  when  instmcting  Mucedorua  in  wield- 
ing the  club,  is  struck  dead  by  the  latter.  The  princes  return  to 
the  court  of  Arragon,  where  Mucedorui  throws  off  his  disguise 
and  receives  the  hand  of  Antadine;  and  the  arrival  of  tbe  King 
of  Valencia  in  search  of  bis  son  "  concludes  this  strange  eveatful 
history." 

In  this  brief  analysis,-  the  broader  features  of  Slhakspeare's  fa. 
ble  wUl  not  be  discovered  ;  they  must  be  sought  for,  as  has  been 
already  observed',  in  the  circumstances  attending  tbe  shipwrtick 
of  Sir  George  Somers  ;  some  of  the  slighter  incidents  may,  how. 
erer,  be  traced  in  Mucedorut.  The  defeated  purpose  of  Antonio 
-and  Sebmiiatt,  lb  the  Temfeti,  to  murder  Gonzalo  and  Alotvto, 
4as  its  pitnllel  in  (he  ansucceasfal  attempt  of  TVviftefto  to  alaj 
Macedorus,'  Miranda  is  proposed  by  Stephimo  to  be  called  hia 
Queen,  and  in  like  manner  Amadine  Is  called  by  Bremo  the  Queen 
of  his  woods.  Moms  the  clown,  and  Trtncalo,  are  alike  buf- 
foons and  jesters.  When  Bremo  raises  his  hand  to  strike  at  A^Om 
dine,  he  exclaims, 


•]ii  a  similar  mfiuier,   but  thiough  the  means  of  an  agency, 
Tftusk  t^  wpitef  of  ^we^pif  vf^  npable  to  Cffi^t^  Antonift 
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Bsd  Sebasliaa  ak  unable  -to  rabe  tb«ir  nroid^  wh{lft  'JriH  aockf 


.  YuMr  iiwordi  are  duw-Iiw  i 
And  wUliHilben^liriCil. 
lie  resemblance. of  Caltiian  to  Bremo  ia  Uv  more  itriUig;.  ta^ 
de«d  the  differences  in  tbuse  characten  are  lallier  accideptal  thaa 
euential.  The  monster  Jlreno  wv  a*  nncli  a  laid  of  the  nnfre- 
qnented  vntoiK  wbentn  he  dwelt^  ai  Caiibmt  Df  the  island  whicb 
be  inhabited,  before  Prospero  su'bdoed  him  hj  Aagit^  Both, 
most  probably,  bad  their  origia  in  the  uBcoutli  'personages  ot  the 
rustic  pageants  already  referred  to.  fiut  the  circuButance  of  Sir 
George  Somers's-sliipwreck  ta  an  isiand,  to  which  *  algor  belief  ao. 
neied  many  marveltoiH  and  Hnpemataral  etorie*,  saggested  to  the 
creative  fancy  of  Sbakspeal'e  the  formation  of  a  monster  tUssimi, 
lir  to  the  vulgar  race,  with  which  the  inventors  of  masqnes  and 
ptgeants  had  hitherto  entertained  their  spectators,  and,  giring 
uDcnntrouled  indolgence  to  his  geutts,  tlie'  poet  has  created  aa 
iohabitant  of  tke  earth  not  only  mew  and  stnmge  in  iti  natarc, 
but  mdowed  n^th'  'dombinationi  of  language  strikingly  cha. 
ract«ristic  of  theferocity  of  their  employer.  Shakspeare's  judg. 
ment,  how«?er,'  'aVOfded  the  disgusting  impropriety'  of  making 
hisfem&Icyfetd'ereB'in  appvatauce  to  an  mmatural  attacliment 
for  adefonbed  sl^T^and  »»age;  tfacnigh  the  monster  Co^or  had 
attempted  to  Tiolate  the  honour  of  Miranda^  and  boasts  widi  sa. 
Tage  sensuality}  tfaa!tli«'waa'pr«T«itiad, 

-i_*4i ^-i-^ — He  \mi  peafM  ^Im 

The  i4«..<9Uh  C«1Uhih. 
The  eTquisHegmiut  of  Sbakspoaic^  in  die  condoct  of  this  ex* 
traordioary  effort  of  inrentioft,  is  no  where  so  traasoendaatly  r& 
markable  as  in  the'natural  dnd  appropriate  qualities,  with  which 
he  has  marked  the  condnct'of  Caiiban  towards  whoever  tBdnlgeg 
his  sensual  appetites, — th<!  only  sources  of  grati&catioa  to  savage 
and  untutored  nature, — the  only  impulses  which  sway  and  bias 
even  better  natures,  when  unsubdued  by  .reason  and  uuefined  by 
education.  The  irturn  proposed  om  the  part  ef  tiitfindnlged, 
would  naturally  partake  of  the  qualities  which  alone  he  was  com. 
petent  to  prize,  Culibaii^  therefore,  compluning  of  Protpero't 
tjrauny,  feelingly  adds,,  . ,  , 

■ • -^Wb«o)hMi  ram'fl  6m, 

ThiKi  ilrok'ilM  mcaud  tniid'tl  murh  «1  ae,  venMit  glre  ne 
Wiier  wkh  bcrriM'fn'f— And  then  I  Ini'd  ibcci 
And  alwiw'll  tlwe  •»  (be  qsalltin  at  the  Me, 
Tbe  frnli  i|iriiigi,  brine  pl»,  barren  place  uoi  frriite. 
^  tJiii  minute  discemnieDt  of  nature,  and  propriety  of  conduct 
Is  still  more  powerfully  displayed  in  (be  loeoe  nhemSteplxiMi 

pouts 
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p«nn  tite  flaggcm  of  -wmeibtb  dw  month  tf  Odibm.  A  Kqnar 
altogether  new,  producing  uputt  an  auim^,  half  man  half  b«ast,  ai 
effect  so  exhilirating,  persuadcB  the  Bavage  that  ths  bestowof  ig  a 
god  ;  and,  ia  the  feelings  «f  gratitude  excited  by  the  operation  of 
the  stimulatiDg  potion,  Caliban  thus  profibrs  to  Stepkano  what. 
AvirnAAble  to  his  teiiKttlotfa  t)ie  isle  afforded; — 

I'llahVivthMner}/ fertile  inth  d' tbcitle;  " 

Aod'kin  Ihj  foot  t  I-tti'ylltee  be  my  p>d,  -  '  ' 

'  I'll  it>«w  ikM  the  teitiprii«>i  I'll  pluck IMa  bdrriHt 
I'll  fith  lor  Ihee  and  gel  thee  wiiad  CDM^h, 
Ipi'jlbrt,  lelme  btinjtlJicc  whsrr  cmblgrnwi 
And  1  irilh  my  longnullg  witl  dtg  thee  |ilg-nuu  ; 
Shew  tb«e  ajny's  nml,  and  iiBtrafi  thee  licnt 
T«  van  iheniublF.DardiDzel;  I'Ubrli^ftbM      '     ■ 
,.  'To  rluat'ring  filberdi,  aad  wmeiine*  I'Ut^  (h*e 

Young  wii'inellt  fram  the  rack.     Vfilt  thou  go  with  me  ? 
tJerer  was  savage  thankfulness  so  powerfully  puurtrayedy  so  rich 
in  the  colouring  and  so  trye.to  the  life.     Nevertheless,  Sbak., 
Bpeare  has  npt,  1  fear,  strictly  nbseived  the.Homtian  maxim : — 
.   SI  ^ttii  iaetftnmu  tetnt  ooaBUih,  M  aodw  . 
PerKiDam  furuiare  DOTSBi,  lervetnr  adiiqiun  , 
Quiiliiab  inreplu  |iroceiseril,el  slbi  conbUt. 
Caliban  is  not  "  every  inch  a  savage  !"  when  he  ^Ikg  of  "  be- 
itig  wi$e  hereafter  and  seeking  grace."    When  he  begins  to  m«- 
ralize  and  repent  his  idolatry,  one  is  iempted  to  exclaim  iriA 
ZangOy 

Now,  CbriiliBD,  U«a  BUak>rt  mt  ctanuUr.  '■ 

No  writer  on  a  similar  iwbject  en  "  bench  by  the  side"  ef 
Shakspeare — no  poet  cui  hope  to  ineanire«  hnecwlth  him  with 
KBCcen^^-Ae  following  paMagea,  havever,  nvHfest  the  hand  of 
tt-  mister,  apd  will  be  read  ^itb  pleaiilrftiPvcn  tbosgh  they 
eboirid'&il  to  prove  that,  in  the  character  an4  ^i^uage  of  bis 
"  BGrTanti>nouster,"  Shakspeare  owed  any  obligatiOBi  to  the  *'  C(k 
ateilie  of  Mucedvrtu :" — 

'  *  ir  thoD  «l!l  luT<  me,  thoD  ahalt  be  my  qtmne  t 

rUTrowne-thee  ttHh  a  chspiet  madr  ofivtr, ''  '  ' 
,,  Aad  nakelhe  rnwairililhe  wait  apoaiken 

I'll  cendibc  hrsocbeifrMi  (be  barley  oke 
Al  noon  to  ahiide  thee  frsn  the  bam'tDg  tunoe  i 
The  trtrea  thsll  ijirFad  Ihemtelvn  ttbrre  Ihan  dbil  got. 
And  ai  Ihry  ipread,  I'll  trace  alaag  «tth  thee. 
Thnn  shalt  fae  fedde  ■iiti'tw'ha  ud  putridgn, 
.     Wllb  Mack-birdi,  ibrmbei,  larka,  ud  ni|^ili«a)ft : 
Thy  drink  ahall  be  goal».«iUkc  and  chridel  walM 
Du'illed  frnu  fnoMsiun  and  the  rlewril  ipiinpf 
And  all.  the  lUlntie)  (bal  the  iriiadi  vlTord 
^      .  I'll  Inxiy  gi.e  lliee  In  ubiaiu  I'liy  To«. 

■   The  Snj  I'll  ip^'d  to  rpcteirt*  my  Ii>»r,  -   ' 

".  WlikalltbeiiMMrciiluitlcaDdoviie. 
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And  in  tbe  qlght  I'll  be  ()iy  bcdfdlow,  

The  ttityn  iLod  thr  worid-nymphs  shall  attend  thfc, 

And  toll  thee  to  tliir  llwiie  wllh  raustck's  sound  | 

And  in  the  nonriiig  when  tiKiK  doit  Rinika 

The  tarke  shall  lioge  ■■>"■'  morrow  to  my  ^Heene. 

Wheii'thnu  ftrl  v|)j  Hie  waod-lanes  ihall  be  tlrowed  , 

Wiih  vi.)lei9,  cowulipn,  and  Ewrei  marisalds. 

For  <liee  to  trample  and  la  treade  npon  ; 

Aad  1  Kill  tench  then  how  id  Mil  (he  deare, 

Tu  tho^e  the  harl,  and  liow  ta  roMe  the  roc, 

If  Ibau  will  live  to  luvc  and  bonoar  me. 

\lt  a  diaqniKition  of  this  n^nrp,  ftb8<riiit«  deraomtraiim  H  ftH 
pretended  ;  and  It  \ronld  bb  absurd  to  «xpect  ptoot  oti  a  Snbjert 
tlmost  incapable  of  probation.  T^at  thert  are  featnres  in  thfe 
(tfit  dranas  of  distant  resemblance,  and  a  character  in  each  dl 
(triking  similarity,  cannot,  I  pr«$ume,  be  denied;  and  it  is  apo& 
a  comparison  of  the  leading  ideas,  rather  than  in  the  coincidence 
ot  language,  in  the  abore  passages,  that  I  foimd  n^  belief  th^ 
Sh^peare,  in  the  composition  of  tiie  Tempest,  had  in  his  mmd 
the  Pindar  comedy,  or  droll,  of  Mucedorus. 
After  a)),— imd  to  conclude  in  the  words  of  lago^ 

I  am  to  praj  job,  not  lo  sttalo  my  <|ieecli 

To  grnsier  iesuei,  nor  In  larger  reatli. 

Than  lo  Mipiciaa, 


Art.  Xin, — On  Early  and  Late  Bouts. 

All  catch  ihe  freniy,  downnnrd  from  her  Grace, 

Whuie  fliirabeaui  flaih  againsi  the  tiioniiiig  tkiet 

And  gild  our  clmmber  cielings  as  thi'j  pan, 

Tn  her,   who  fru^l  oaly  (tat  her  thrift 

May  feed  excestei  she  can  111  afford, 

1«  harkneyrd  hame  ■□laiquejFil )   who,  in  haile 

Al^hliog,  luroB  Ihe  kej  iu  ber  own  dsnr. 

And,  at  Ihe  wnlchman'i  Inolern  borrnning  lighf,  -    i 

Find)  a  cold  bed  her  aiily  cvnifiirl  lert. 

CottrEK't  Timt-pietr. 

Mr.  HePlectos, 
There  Is  not  a  pleasanter  piece  of  sb^K  In  ^e  Eoglikh  lati^ag^ 
than  Dr.  Franklin*!  EcotMffifea/  PrtjtecC,  in  which   he  affects  to 
hare  discovered  that  the  ana  rises  ntanj'  hoars  before  vie  do  aiid 
^es  light  la  soon  ai  he  riseS)  and  proposes  to  sare  so  immense 
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mm  in  wax,  tallow,  mnd  oil,  by  the  economy  of  using  the  suu 
shine  of  the  morning  instead  of  the  artificial  Jigbt  of  the  evening. 
''  For  the  great  benefit  of  this  discovery,"  the  Doctor  concludes, 
"  thus  freely  communicated  and  bestowed  by  me  ou  the  public,  I 
demand  neither  place,  pension,  esclnslTe  priyilege,  or  any  other 
reward  whateTer.  I  only  expect  to  han  the  honour  of  it.  Ani 
yet  1  know  there  are  little  envious  minds,  who  « ill,  as  usual, 
deny  me  this,  and  say  that  my  invenli<Mi  was  known  to  the  an. 
cientg,  and  ptrhaps  they  may  bring  passages  out  of  the  old  books 
in  proof  of  it,  I  will  not  dispute  with  these  people  that  the  an- 
icienti  knew  not  thesuo  would  rise  at  certain  hours ;  (hey  possibly 
had,  as  ve  have,  almanacks  that  predicted  it:  but  it  does  not' 
follow  from  thence  tliat  they  knew  he  gaoe  light  at  toon  a*  he 
rote.  This  is  what  1  claim  as  my  discovery."  Now,  Sir,  my 
mind  is  "  little  and  envious"  enough  to  say,  that  this  too  was 
known  to  our  forefathers,  aye,  and  that  they  took  advantage  of 
the  knowledge.  I  shall  not  travel  from  my  vwn  rountry  ;  but  1 
have  been  at  the  pains  to  look  at  a  few  ''  old.  boolu,"  and  shall 
bring  forward  some  "  passages"  in  sopport  of  my  assertion.  Let 
us  first  see  what  we  can  collect  from  the  very  methodical  and  asffol 
History  of  England  of  Henry  and  Andrews. 

''  From  the  landing  of  William,  Duke  of  Normandy,  A.  D. 
1066,  to  the  death  of  King  John,  A.  D.  1316. 

''  The  time  of  dinner.  In  this  period,  even  at  court,  and  in  the 
families  of  the  greatest  Barons,  was  at  nine  in  tlie  forenoon,  and 
the  time  of  supper  at  five  in  the  afternoon.  These  times  were 
'very  convenient  for  despatching  the  most  important  business  of 
the  day  without  interruption,  as  the  one  was  before  it  began,  and 
the  other  after  it  was  ended.  They  were  also  thought  to  be 
friendly  to  health  and  long  life,  according  to  the  following  v<rses,. 
which  were  then  often  repeated  ;~ 

*  Levrr  &  cinq,  diner  k  aeut,  > 
Souper  i.  cinq,  cuuchei  k  nruf. 

Fait  (lire  d'aot  dodbuM  et  nenf.' 

*  To  riic  at  five,  la  dine  al  nlae,  , 

Makei  a  nwn  live  lo  Dinelj-Dine.' 

"  BMrtaUoni  HUUriqaa,  Tom.  I.  p.  ITO." 
A  fashionable  of  the  year  1810  would  ask  here  "  which  five, 
and  which  nine  i"    If  those  in  the  afternoon,  the  precept  is  still 
obeyed  in  high  life. 

"  From  the  accession  of  Henry  lY.  A.  D.  1300,  to  the'acces^ 
non  of  Henry  Vlll.  A.  D^  1485. 

"  It  was  now  become  die  custom  tn  great  families,  to  hare 
flour  meals  a  day,  I'vi.  breakfasts,  dinners,  suppers,  and  liveries, 
which  were  a  kind  of  collation  in  thetr  l>vdi.chamben,  immediate- 
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ly  before  they  went  to  resl.  As  our  aticeston,  in  tKw  period,' 
Tere  still  early  risen,  they  breakfasted  at  seven,  aad  dined  nt  tea' 
o'clock  forenoon,  anppcd  at  four  Afternoon,  and  had  th*ir  Ut*. 
rie«  between  eight  and  nine,  soon  after  which  they  went  to  bed. 
It  it  remarkable  that  Bh.apk«epers,  mechanics,  and  l»bourer3, 
ttretddasted  at  eij;ht  in  the  rooming,  and  slipped  at  six  iathe  eren> 
ing,  which  were  later  hours  than  tlwse  of  the  nobility," 

"  From  the  accetision  of  Henry  VU.  A^D.  1485,  to  the  ftc 
cession  of  Edward  VI.  A.D.  1547. 

"  The  dinner  hour,  was  elerea  in  tbe  Corenooa,  Qie  supper  six 
b  the  evening  ;  but  the  dinner  was  often  prolonged  till  sapper, 
ind  that  protracted  till  late  at.night,  [not  latein  the  moraing]. 
IVartoa't  Hist.  Poet.  Vol.  III.  p,  343.  u. — JiUiq.  Rtp.  p.  164, 
186.— Loifwier,  103." 

"  From  the  accession  of  Edward  VI.  A.  D.  1547,  to  tjiat  o( 
James  I.  and  VI.  A.  D.  1603. 

"  The  hour  of  dinner  with  people  of  fortune  was  eleven  before 
noon,  and  of  supper  between  five  and  six  in  the  afternoon,  while 
the  merchants  (contrary  to  modern  ideas)  took  each  of  theit 
meals  an  hour  later;  and  the  husbandmen  one  hour  still  later  than, 
the  merchants.  '  An  Italian,'  says  Dr.  Wilson,'  'having  a  suit  to 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  attempted  to  speak  to  his  Grace,  but 
unhappily  chanoed  on  a  time  when  he  was  giving  a  state-dinner  to 
his  prebendaries.  At  eleven  he  was  just  sat  down  to  the  splendid 
meal,  nor  could  the  Italian,  although  he  called  again  at  tw<;lve, 
atone,  and  at  two,  prevail  onthe  porter  to  let  him  see  the  pre- 
late, who  ^as  stilt  at  dinner.  Disgusted  at  the  holy  epicure,  the' 
suitor  left  his  business  in  the  hands  of  a  friend  and  returned' to 
Italy.  Three  years  after  this,  meeting  an  Englishinan  at  Home, 
and  becoming  lits  acqu^atai^ce,  he  asked. him  one  day  if  he  knew 
the  AcdilMshop  of  York?  "  Perfectly  well,"  said  the  Briton. 
"  Then  tell  me,"  said  the  Italian,  "I  beseech  you;  has  he  yet 
Mshed  his  dinner  ?"  jmd  related  the  story.' — fVils^n  on  Logic  ' 
tad  Rhetoric." 

There  is  not  so  much  said  here  upon  the  object  of  the  early 
rising  of  our  -anceston  ;  but  it  'm«.st  be  concluded  that  they  whg 
dined  at  tisn  and  eleven  coiild  upt  rise  much  after  the  sun.  With 
^  Bssbtance  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Gilchrist,  I  have  gleaned  a  few 
more  minute  and  authentic  proofs  tiiat  our  ancestors  were  per- 
fectly aware  that  the  gun  gave  light  m  soon  as  he  roset 

In  itt'rcA'J  Life  of  Prince  fienri/,  We  read  that  the  grooms  of 
his  chamber  were,  by  his  own  special  orders,  directed  to  be  in  aU 
tendance  in  his  chamber  at  six  in  the  morning  and  at  eight  in  the 
evening,  or  earlier  if  occasion  required,  to  do  what  appertained 
to.them;  and,  at-ttiose  honw  they  were  to  be  neat  and  hand- 
lumety  ^parelled,    not  unseemly  approacbiiig  the  Prince  VltE 
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(JWit  dfobleta  nnbottoBed  and  thrfi-  hose  untied.  Further,  "  the 
gentlemen. cnp-Varer,  carver,  and  server,  shall  at  eleven  o'clock 
in  the  forenoon  and  six  in  Hie  evening  be  ready  attending  in  the 
presence-chamber  to  receive  directions- for  the  Prince's  service  by 
th^'geotleDien  Tishers,  as  shall  be  requisite."  Among  the  "  di. 
nctioas  to  the  guard,"  it  is  also  ordered  that  ^'  at  half  tui  hour 
after  (en,  before  dionw,  and  haif  an  hour  after  five,  before  sup- 
pflr^  ifbem  the  gates  are  shut,  they  which  wait  at  the  gates  are  to 
repair  to  their  fellows,  and  be  in  reailiness  to  bring  up  the  Prince's 
swvke."  The  gates  of  the  Prince's  palace  ivere  opened  (for  his 
out>door  attendants)  in  summer  at  five,  and  at  six  in  winter,  and 
l)ia  guarda  were  at  their  posts-  at  seven  and  half  past  seven.  An- 
Qthef  order  for  '^  the  preeencei^h amber"  was,  "  that  at  eight  of 
the  clock  in  the  evening,  service  for  all  night  be  brought  up,  and 
tb«  daveeae  Be  drawn."  This  was  clearly  what  we  call  slipper. 
In  Danies's  Epigrams,  1600,  we  read  of  a  lounger  : — 


"  Fu!cu9dDlhriieatlcn 

and  al  cIcvcD 

DotlisotoGj'h.^nhere 

e  duth  cal  till 

There  i«  go  doubt  that  our  gallanta  dined  before  they  went- fo 
the  Theatre ;  and  as  lately  as.  ths  reign  of  Charles  II.,  plays  be. 
jan  at  tliree  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  What  wotdd  Mr.  Skefling. 
ton  say  to  this, — he  .who  was  heard  tQ  observe  the  other  Jay,  that 
.  lie  was  doatingly  fond  of  a  play,  but  that  piays  b^(an  so  early,  he 
could  not  rise  from  bed  in  time  to  see  one  often  ?  He  has  beeq 
anticipated  in  this  remark,  however,  by  Lord  Foppinglon. 
Ib  the  old  play  of  Macedoruiy  16 1 3,  we  read  :— 

"  Boter  Jfdii>«,  the  Gtnnn,  calling  hit  Master  : 
Cltmn. — What,  hut  ulater,  w(l1  yho  come  awa;  7 
Segaito.~^Vi\\  yuv  came  billiec }    I  ]>m;  ;u>B  wbat'kibe  matter? 
Cfo»ii.~Wb>,  la*t  ool  pat!  •ievea  of  the  clock? 
-  Se^otfo.— How  ihcD,  Sir/ 
•  >      C'tHBii. — I  pra;  yoU,  cnmr  Id  dinner.^ 

I  let!  ^oa  all  the  meuen  be  no  the  table." 

An^  frpm  Ijie  following  stajiza  of  a  nuptial  stmg,  in  Herricfr 
ffespiridet,  1648,  we  rou^f  infer  that  the  usual  tine  «f  going- to 
tied  w^nine  o'clock: — 

•«  To  bed,  to  bed,  kind  Inrtln  na<r  ;  and  write 
T.hii  the  ihori'si  day,  and  thli  ihe  longeM  nigbt ; 
'  Bui  yet  (oo  ihorl  for  you  :  'lii  ^e, 

Who  couni  ihis  night  as  long  aa  three, 

TeRing  the  clock  itrike  ttn,  eleven,  lw«)ve,  one." 

The  fotloiving  passage  from  tlte  Spectator  fixes  the  tino  of  rls. 
uig  in  the  ytiav  1711 : — 

'■""■■  "  "       ■    « I, 
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-'*r,  wbo  am  sb tlM  cofee>hw»e  o^ ««  i»umormiigflau>VftiM 
mj  friend  Beaver  the  haberdasher  has  a  levy  of  mora  uiuUaiem^ 
-bled  friends  and  aduAirers  than  mostof  the  courtiers 'ongmisrab . 
of  Gredt  Britain.  Eteiy  auat  about  hini  has,  p»lnpBj  ti-aatn^ 
paper  in  his  hand  ;  bnt  noAe  can  pretend  to  gueM  wtMt  atep'  will 
be  taken  in  any  one  court  of  Kurope  till  Mr.  Bearer'  has  (Urowii 
4ovn  his  pipe,  and  declares  what  measures  the  alliet  musb  entn- 
into  upon  this  new  pasture  of  a&irs.  Our  cofiee-bonte  is  near 
4)iie  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  Beaver  hat  the  aadieiiix  ■  and  mi. 
miration  of  his  neighbours  from  Hx  till  within  a  quartefof-  eigkty 
at  which  time  he  is  interrupted  by  the  students  of  tke  house,  some 
of  whom  are  ready  dressed  for  Westminster,  at  eight  ift  a  morH~ 
ing,  with  faces  as  busy  as  if  they  v/ere  retained'  io  every  causa 
there ;  and  others  come  in  their  nigfat>f  owns  to-  saojittn-  away 
their  time  as  if  they  never  intended  togo  thither." 
i  And  it  is  recorded  in  the  Journals  of.  the  Idler  and  Fine  Lady^ 
with  which  the  Spectator  presents  us,  that  even  they  "  rose  at 
dghf  o'clock." 

These  passages  might  be  greatly  multiplied' by  further  research  ; 
but  it  is  hopid  that  enough  has  been  quoted  to  prove,  that  our 
hoDTs  of  risir^  and.  going  to  rest  were  once  as  r^ulaii  and  natural 
IS  those  of  th<:  birds  and  beasts  around  us,  but  tbf.t'  they  have 
heen  waxing  later  and  Inter  every  centnry,  till  at  length'tbey-hava 
reached  tha  preposJeraus  pitch  at  wUchthey  now  are.  It  is  truly 
lajnentable  that  mei)  who  are  blest  witJi  theglorious  light  of  the 
son,  at  the  season  in  which  I  am  writing,  from<  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning, .  should  not  condescend  to  open  their  ey«s  nad  come 
forth  to  hmi  the  great  luminary,  till  three,  four,  five,  or  more 
Isars  after  he  has  risen;  and  should  prefer  to  mOveaboutiaiid 
transact  their  business  by  the  paltry  light  of  laisps  and  oandtes 
for  more  ^an  the  same  number  of  hours. after  he  has  set.-  From 
foar o'clock,  inasunmar's  morning  till'iU,  noba  moirse  IS'StiiTBig 
inmost  partsof  this  great  city,  although  it  is  broad  day,  and  amah 
ttight  fancy  hiraaelf,  like  Zobeide  in  the  Arabian  Nights  Etatrlain. 
-mtnti,  in  a  petrified  town,  or  among  the  ruins  of  Htn-eulaneam  : 
yet  when  in  the  evening  we  miss  the  light  of  the  's4ni,  we  seem 
to  monrn  its  loss  ;  and  a  regular  and  expensive  system  of  artificial 
illumination  begins.  Wo  entirely  sle^  ofi^  eiH  grief,  hpwev^, 
■nd  neglect  to  take  advantage  of  the  snn'i  Ught  thanext  mominig, 
with  as  blind  an  infatuation  as  ever.  As  the  wh<rie  system  Qf  this 
-world  is  anticipation,  and  as  ws  only  exist^  tK>th  as  aAaiion  and 
as  individuals,  by  drawing  on  the  fntnre  for  the  .pajfinents  of  ^bih 
prcKBt,  so  it  seems  that  our  indolence  .has  gradaally  bonewed  torn 
the  night  aevsral  hours  of  sleep,  which  we  every  morning  n^lett 
*o  pay,  just  as  tho  Dakoof  Newcastle  was  said  to  l&se  an-honrltk 
4he  Homing  and.  to  ba  ruooiag  after  it-all  iaof,  ■  ¥hus;W*~-^.  «n 
•  ereiy 
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erery  day  inc^euug  oar  debt,  uid  providiag  no  nnkiajt'fand  for 
its  ivdvetioii.  .  ^ 

Tb«  caoM  of  tikis  defet^oa  from  natural  habits  is  not  to  be 
traced  to  utj  pecuLiu"  predominance,  of  the  vii  inertice  among  u^ 
for  laziness  it  not  of  modem  or  of  northern  growth.  The  fanl^ 
it  is  tnie,  mvtt  have  been  gradual  in  its  progress  ;  the  evil  hooi: 
of  going  to  rest  began  to  be  postponed,  and  an  equal  postpone,  'i 
ment  of  the  evil  hour  of  rising  naturally  followed  ;  but  what  made 
the  natural  hour  of  going  to  rest  an  evil  one  !  For  many  cen- 
turies, society  does  not  seem  to  have  taken  it  into  its  head  that 
any  rational  persons  could  oppose  the  common  order  of  natare; 
if  any  es,cuBe  conM  have  been,  found  for  such  a  whim,  it  would 
Lave  beeni  in  the  southern  nations,  the  countries  of  siestas  and 
■erenades,  of  hot  d^s  and  delicious  nights  ;  yet  it  is  the  inh^i-  v 
taots  of  die  north,  with  their  cool  days  and  their  foggy  or  frees.  ,. 
ing  nights,  who  have  carried  the  absurdity  to  its  height.  The 
Bomaus,  whose  great  men  were  receiving  the  visits  of  their  clients 
OS  early  as  seven  of  our  clock,  used  to  reproach  Tiberius,  one  of 
their  most  debauched  princes,  with  making  his  day-break  at  noon ; 
jwd  even  in  the  time  of  Domrtian,  Juvenal  laughs  at  the  courtjerk 
who  went  about  premaiurelg  paying  their  devoirs  sideribux  du- 
biit,  at  the  glimmering  of  the  dawn.  (Sat.  5.  v.  21.)  The  cus-  * 
torn,  like  every  other  cwisiderahle  alteration  in  social  habits, 
seems  to  have  resulted  from  a  multiplicity  of  causes,  dcpeadmt 
on  the  progress  of  modem  luxury  and  the  unrestrained  sociality 
of  modern  society.  One  mcumstance  in  particular  must  have 
had  considerable  effect,-— the  gradual  mixture  of  the  middle  with 
the  upper  classes,  of  men  of  business  with  men  of  pleasure.  la 
proportion  as  the  majority  of  society  are  capable  of 'entering  into 
its  more  refined  enjoyments,  lltiy  must  have  great  influence  in 
this  respect ; — business,  as  it  precedes  pleasure,  throws  it  for- 
ward in'point  of  time,  and  by  fixing  tlie  hours  of  social  relaxa* 
tion  in  the  evening,  allows  every  body  to  enjoy  them.  The  Oreeki 
and  Romans,  as  suited  their  climate  and  the  nature  of  their  pur- 
suits, had  their  entertainments  in  the  day-time,  in  circuses,  in  tfa«  > 
forum,  in  open  theatres ;  but  these,  generally  speaking,  were  ew. 
joyed  by.  such  only  as  had  time,  or  by  the  rich,  the  dissipated^ 
the  very  upper  or  tiie  very  lower  orders.  In  proportion  as  so- 
ciety, ad  vavoed  in  refinement,  all  began  to  enter  into  pleasures  ot 
which  all  w^*e  capable,  but  $till  time  was  not  to  be  wantonly 
broken  ;  the  liour  of  pleasure  therefore  began  at  once  to  be  post> 
poned  and  llxed^  and,  in  proportion  as  it  canie  to  be  enjoyed,  it 
^Iso  became  to  be  prolonged,  and  thus  trenched  loore  and  more 
-  npoQ  the  ensuing  day.  To  this  cause  must  be  added,  the  nature  of 
tnodcm  entertainnmtts,  whether  masques,  routs,  or  stage.perb 
f«rBB&e<i)  wj^h  ar«  all  found  to  have  a  better  effect  from  candle^ 
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light,  and  perbpS  in  our  northern  region,  a  greater  degree  of  Bnag. 
neas,  particularly  after  the  long  busineis  Qf  the  day.  Gandle.tight 
indeed  is  a  modem  luxury  of  peculiar  charm,  particularly  with  the 
fashionable  ladies,  who  gain  frorn  it  a  cheap  kind  of  beauty  uij 
'make  it  repair  the  ravages  of  intemperance.  Rembrandt  himself 
perer  made  its  effects  mQre  subservient  to  the  art  of  painting, 

But  the  consequence^  of  these  late  hours  do  not  at  ^1  justify 
their  pleasures.  What  we  take  from  the  morning,  we  t^e  botb 
from  menta!  and  corporeal  vigour.  Ttipse  whope  de«da  ^re  evil 
loife  darkness  rather  tiian  the  light ;  atyl  by  eotitling  ourEelyra  t^ 
Stir  in  the  dark,  habits  are  acquired  by  the  rich  i^  fadlities  ara 
fiuned  by  the  poor,  which  tend  a^  litttje  to  Btrengthea  tbeir  mo. 
rality  as  their  health.  It  is,  indeed,  ue^dLesf  to  enter  into  a  list 
'  the  bad  effect^  of  perverting  ^  prder  of  nature  at  oace  S9 
Vseful  and  so  .delightful ;  but  there  is  one  inaaif4at  eyil,  which 
tnay  be  pointed  cut  because'  in  ^ese  tisaes  it  concerns  u  politi. 
rally  as  ^ell  as  morally,  and  that  is,  the  additional  facility  ^hich 
these  unnatural  hours  gi^e  to  the  corrupter!  of  Parliaioen^.  Ur. 
Sheridan,  the  other  day,  on  a  motion  fpr  bee inniag  en  a^nuch- 
ing  .debate  at  an  earlier  hour  than  usual,  deprecated  with  a  can-  . 
dour  well  becoming  bis  l|abtts  of  life,  the  awessity  it  would  pro. 
duce  of  rising  toon  in  the  morning— which  fotfti  wag  perhaps 
twelve  or  one  o'clock.  It  is  notorious  that  the  lVliniqt«r  h|a  .  oC 
ten  carried  an  obnosiouB  qnefition  by  proLangi):^  the  debate  till 
many  of  those  members,  who  would  be  no  perumal  gainers  by 
its  decision,  had  left  the  house  from  fatigue. — Thus  it  is  that  bad 
private  haUtB  ifjB  faif:  to  pj-oduce  a  correspond^t  .vicio^soegB  j^ 
puh^jc  9^^.  '       , 

Hii  Bervuali  up,  and  r^  by  Hte  o'clock  i 
Inslrucl  hii  tiuoMj  in  ererj  rule. 
And  fCDil  his  »ite  lo  church,  hii  >ou  (o  school. 
.  To  worship  like  liil  ralhrrs,  naa  hla  care  ; 
.     -     To  teach  Ihplr  frugal  virloo  lo  his  heir; 
To  prove  Ihst  luiur;  could. never  bgid  j 
Add  pMce  un  good  Dccnrlly,   bit  gold.— Pof*. 

Alat,  our  gold  and  our  sua-rise  have  vanished  tOgeU^er ;  and 
though  pur  virtues  neyer  vented  m^re  exertion  than  at  present, 
.we  seem  to  enjoy  our  situation  out  of  very  d^ravity,  and  to  sa.,- 
tisfy  ourselves  with  the  excuse- of  poor  Thomson,  ^ho  when  be 
was  asked  at  noon  why  1^  did  jaot  get  vp,  replied,  >'  I  liave  n^ 
motive." 

The  worst  of  all  this  is,  tliat  t}teTB  is  no  proepeet  of  its  ever 
being  remedied.  ."  I  weep  the  more  because  1  weep  in  rain ;" 
find  1  myself  am  lUfjir  w^'itiug  against  late  hours  by  a  midni^ 

^  Ui 
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Art-  XIV.— On  the  Modes  of  Living  and  Thinking  about  Iht 
MidtUe  (^  itut  Century, 

tO-TflE  QHIOft  OF  THE   BEItXCTOK. 

Sib, 
In  the  two  first  nuinbers  of  the-  Athensum,  (a  work  the  discon- 
tionance  of  which  some  of  your  resdera  hare  posslbl}'  r?grettedj, 
a  eomparison  was  gfTes  between  the  mumers  aad  opinions  pre- 
valent ia  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  and  of  the  nineteenth 
centuries,  in  which  the  repreEentttions  of  the  earlier  period  were 
chiefly  drawA  from  tlR  periodicaJ  papers  of  the  time,  the  Tatler^,' 
Spectator,  and  £rtMrd)tot,  under  the  persnafiion,  thsrt  such  writ. 
ingB  atford  the  most  correct  »iew  of  the  existing  state  of  Society. 
It  happens,  somewhat  eiDgularty,  thkt  nearly  at  the  intermediato 
{loint,  nAmelj,  Avm  1791  to  1756,  a  little  cluster  of  periodical 
trOrks  written  npon  a  siAHlat  plan  appeared,  which,  having  sur- 
Ti*ed  the  obliyion  to  which  mdny  of  their  competitors  have  been 
doomed,  preaent  suitable  materials  for  a  comparison  of  the  liko 
kind  brooght  do*n  to  the  distance  of  someiriiat  more  than  half 

~  a  centuty  flrom  the  present  time.  This  is  a  period,  it  is  true, 
within  the  fall  recollection  of  many  now  living ;  but  to  many 
more  its  domestic  history  is  a  **  tale  of  other  times,"  and  fti 
manhers  in  Tarious  respects  must  seem  quite  antiquated.  It  may 
be  trol^  asserted,  that  changes  in  the  i&te  of  the  kingdom,  ex. 
temal  and  internal,  have  taken  place  since  that  date,  more  sirik. 
ing  in  several  points  tbta  in  any  halUceataiy  npon  record.  The 
year  17S6  was  the,  commencemtnt  of  a  war,  inauspicious  and 
disgraceful  at  Its  outset,  but  in  its  progress  more  glorious  and 
enccfssful  than  any  within  t})e  range  of  British  Itistory ;  and  its 
termination  left  this  island  higher  in  the  scale  of  nations  than  it 

-  bad  ever  before  stood,  and  in  tkat  train  of  rapid  advance  in  inte- 
lioT  improvement  which  tmtoward  events  have  only  temporarily 
Impeded.  lit  the  mean  time,  a  new  re^n  had  commenced,  with 
tH  the  novelty  of  views  nguaj  on  snch  au  event.  Such  alteratimtS 
of  circumstances  could  not  fail  Af  prodncing  correspondent 
-changes  in  modes  and  manoen ;  and  It  nay  be  presumed,  that 
4hey  will  be  as  explicitly  marked  in  a  compartsoa  of  which  one 
part  is  taken  from  the  periodic^  works  alluded  to,  as  id  the  pa- 
Idllel  to  whidi  the  pfOlecessors  of  those  papers  cbntrlboted;  - 
'  The  characters  of  tliese  works  are,  lnd«ed,  considerably  diver- 
silied.  The  first  in  date,  the  Rambhr,  of  which  Dr.  JohnsoA 
was  almost  the  stole  writer,  is  a  set  of  grave  papi^rs,  in  a  finished 
style  of  composition,  cooiisting  chiefly  of  moral  and  critical  es- 
says, 
l:,.;,-z  .iv,G00g[c 
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hys,  allegoriesi  and  tales,  IriterstwrSeft,  Weed;  »tth  pbrtnitDres 
of  character,  and  adventures  in  commoti  life,  but  of  which  tbk 
farmer  si's  derived  rather  from  a  c'ioset  uid  theoretical  ^e<t  iff 
tnanklnd,  than  from  ari  actual  Surrey  of  society  |  and  the  latter 
Wtray  the  very  limited  knowledge  of  the  *orld  to  Which  the  au- 
thor's situation  cbiifined  him:  JuStlyj  therefore,  as  the  Rttm. 
bier  is  admired,  it  is  only  incidentally  that  it  cail  affUrd  the  requu 
kite  information  concerniog  the  peculiarities  of  the  tinie. 

Not  very  diflereiit  iS  the  character  of  thfe  AdvtjUur'er.  edited, 
and  about  half  '*ritten,  by  Dr.  Hawke^wortb,  and  to  which  also 
Dr.'Johnsbn  was  no  small  contributor.  It  possesses,  indeed, 
^ore  variety,  and  some  of  its  stories  in  modern  life  are  read  wiUi 
^Bterest.  But  its  pictures  of  manners,  when  attempted,  want  eflSe 
W«id  fttedbm,  and  indicate  a  wHter  Irho  surveyed  sotiety  at  i  tiii. 
%nK;  rather  than  miligled  with  it. 

The  ffortd^  on  th^  Other  handj  edited  b^  Moore,  a  man  who 
lived  in  town-society,  and  suptjorted  by  the  contributions  of  se- 
veral persons  nbt  less  known  En  the  fashionable  than  in  the  lite. 
rary  circles,  abounds  with  draughts  of  the  reigning  follies  and 
foibles  dra^  froln  actual  observation,  and  pourtrayed  with  bqnftl 
■  liveliilesS  and  fidelity.  Moore's  own  part,  indeed,  is  chiefly  dii. 
tinguished  by  a  perpetual  vein  of  irony  that  mask*  the  truth  of 
re[tfesentation,  and  is  often  tiresome  and  extravagant;  biit  upon 
tlie  whole,  the  fVorld  appears  to  me  to  possess  mOre  of  tHe 
tnie  character  of  a  periodical  publication  than  tiny  of  It^  mddeni 
rivals: 

The  Connoisseur  ytas  prtnci[rally  written  Sy  two  yonng  coli 
legians,  initiated  into  ^y  life  both  id  town  and  country,  but  not 
introduced  intrt  the  best  company.  It  is  ^ordingly  chaise, 
terized  by  a  vivacity  ttf  manner,  apprda^hing  to  pertness,  atid  by 
lively  and  n&turtit  descripiiohs  of  such  scenes  as  might  occur  to 
an  academic  famili^nzed  with  London.  Its  Strain  of  thought  is 
light  and  Superficial ;  but  it  may  be  trusted  as  good  authority  fbr 
the  manners  ind  opiniods  that  then  floated  uptin  the  Surface  6f 
t»>mmon  society. 
_  _  From  these  various  sohrCes  1  have  attempted  to  collect  ahd  ar. 
range  such  facts  relatiVe  to  the  (nodes  uf  liviitg  and  thinking 
about  the  middle  of  l^st  centuryj  as  may  serve  for  i  comparison 
with  those  of  the  present  period,  whichj  I  would  hope,  may  not 
be  destitute  either  of  entertainment  or  utility. 

Though  dresi  is  one  of  the  niost  prominent  cii'cum stances  En  the 
fashions  of  the  times,-  yet, its  vicissitude^  are  of  no  grtat  import- 
ance in  the  estimate  of  national  jnanners ;  for  its  sole  principle 
being  variety,  it  is  conlinu^ly  fluctuating  from  one  extreme  to 
another,  little  afiected  by  feelings  of  taste  or  propriety.  It  may, 
.  howvvEr,  ^i^nflarked,  f^oni  tb«  authority  of  the  fVarld  and  th^ 
JKjL  1  3  Contioisteurf 
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CptuKitteur,  .t)iAl  about  the  year  1754,  the  ladies  vere  dtstio. 
guishf^d  by  a  very  free  exposure  of  their  persons  both  abovfe  and 
lielow,  at  tlie  same  time  that  they  dUiigured  the  shapie  by  eoor, 
jnoiu  hoops  and  square  stiff  stays,  and  wore  patches  near  the  left 
«ye.  This  would  make  what  we  should  coiteider  as  a  very  Can. 
(astical  combioation ;  and  if  there  be  such  a  thing  as  justness  of 
taste  in  the  affair  of  drcBs,  the  modem  modes,  planned  upon  a 
pictaresque  principle  and  the  imitation  of  Greek  models,  may 
boast  a  great  superiority  in  point  of  elegance  to  those  of  any 
former  age  in  this  country.  To  adapt  dress  to  the  outline  of  th« 
human  form,  instead  of  disguising  it  by  every  kind  of  monstcoua 
deviation  from  the  proportions  of  nature,  is  certainty  the  dictate 
of  genuine  taste.  Decency,  however,  is  a  separate  consideration, 
and  may  be  either  observed  or  violated  upon  either  system. 

With  respect  to  men's  dress,  we  find  that  the  era  of  swords, 
bag-wigs  and  fuU  suits,  for  gentlemen,  and  of  flowing  pemkes 
and  fine  waistcoats  with  a  broad  gold  lace  for  respectable  citizenij 
was  still  subsisting.  Laced  hats  were  likewise  a  frequent  orjia- 
tnait  for  the  heads  of  those  who  wished  to  Inspire  respect  in  tha 
▼ulgar.  An  advocate  for  external  distinctions  of  rank  will  la. 
ment  that  the.  relics  of  these  splendours  are  now  only  to  be  met 
with  at  court,  and  in  the  costume  of  parisli  beadles. 

Of  the,  taste  in  building  and  furniture,  we  have  vmous  intr. 
naUons  in  these  papers.  In  a  number  of  the  tVorld  written  by 
Whitehead,  we  are  informed,  that  "  a  few  years  ago  every  thing 
vas  Gothic — houses,  beds,  book-cases,  and  couches,  were  all 
copied  frpnj  some  parts  or  other  of  our  old  cathedrjli."  A 
change,  however,  had  then  taken  place,  by  which  all  was  trans, 
formed  to  the  Chinese  style ;  "  or,"  says  he,  "  as  it  is  sometimes 
more  modestly  expressed,  partly  in  the  Chinese  manner.'"  So 
uaivers^ly  was  this  taste  spread,  that  "  every  gate  to  a  cow-yard 
was  in  T's  and  Z's,  and  every  hovel  for  cows  had  bells  hanging 
at  the  comers."  Relics  of  this  mode  in  pagodas  and  pavilions, 
And  palings  so  contrived  as  to  keep  no  animal  of  moderate  bulk 
ftut  or  in,  still  occasionally  meet  the  eye.  It  was,  however,  toj^ 
exotic  to  last ;  but  cur  native  Gothic,  by  the  efforts  of  antiqna.. 
ries  and  men  ot  taste,  has  maintained  its  groimd,  and  acquired^ 
almost  a  classic  dignity,  so  as  to  hold  divided  sway  tvith  the  Gre* 
cian.  At  the  same  tiijie,  our  intimate  connection  with  India  has 
Intooduced  the  varanda,  under  which,  in  latitude  62,  we  may 
Imagine  ourselves  sheltered  from  the  rays  of  a  tropical  sun,  whila 
our  windows  down  to  the  floor  admit  every  passing  breeze.  Sufih 
is  the  sway  of  fashion ! 

The  natural  taste  in  gardening  had  been  fully  established  at 
the  period  to  which  we  are  reverting,  but  with  the  extravagance 
,  «Mi^^  attending  a  novelty.     To  cQutrast  as  much  as  possible  tbc 

straight 
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tUiiglit  walks  and  a1l«)'B  of  our  ancestors^ '  everf  thing  W*a  mad* 
Mrpentine,  and  it  was  a  great  triumph  of  art  to  keep  you  wind- 
ing for  a  quarter  of  an  hsur  through  the  labyrinth  of  a  ihrubbeiy, 
irithoat  advancing  fifty  yards.  Walts  were  throws  down^  and 
ht4a.'t  contrived, — 


llie  nrieties  obtained  in  extensiTe  groonds  were  di^ed  la  tBi>, 
nittnre ;  and  Walpole  informs  us,  in  a  paper  of  the  World,  tint 
"  there  is  not  a  citiaen  who  doea  not  take  more  pains  to  tortnre 
hi!  acre  and  half  into  irregularities,  than  he  formerly  woald  have 
employed  to  make  it  as  formal  as  his  crarat,"  This  extreme  haa 
b«en  gradually  refined  away,  and  the  tra\j  natural  style  is  at  pre* 
■sat  adopted  with  a  perfection  that  appears  scarcely  to  admit  o£ 
'  Inprorement, 

One  reason  why  real  nature  was  leES  understood  at  tiiat  thne^ 
unsthave  been  the  comparatiTe  infrequently  of  tonrs  of.emiosity 
in  the  wild  and  picturesque  parts  of  the  kingdom.  There  is  not 
in  alt  these  papers  a  hint  of  excursions  to  the  I^es  of  West* 
Tooreland,  or  to  the  romantic  scenes  of  Wales  and  Scotland.  It 
nay  seem  still  more  extraordinary,  that  the  whole  system  of  sea* 
bathing,  and  residence  during  the  summer  months  at  maritime  wa- 
.  tering  places,  b  posterior  to  this  time  ;  for  thongb  "  the  season  of 
'■nhersal  migration"  is  mcatloned,  yet  the'only  places  of  fashion- 
able resort  enumerated  are  Bath,  Tnnbridgf,  Epsom,  Chelten- 
ham, and  Scarborough.  Perhaps  no  age  or  country  can  exhibit 
so  remarkAle  a  change  in  domestic  life  within  so  short  a  period^ 
U  the  fashion  of  spending  the  summer  and  aatuninal  months  at 
the  sea.side  has  occasioned  among  us,  In  all  ranks  from  the  peer 
to  the  tradesman,  accompanied  by  as  Striking  ft  transformation 
of  the  fishing  villages  round  the  coast  into  groups  of  lodging- 
houses  and  hotels,  with  all  tiieir  appendages  of  rootta,  vice,  and 
imposition. 

We  shall  be  induced  eitherto  nnlle  or  mmder,  by  finding  s 
heavy  complaint  in  1754  of  the  monstrous  siEe  of  I»ndon,  the 
httldings  qi  which  are  s^d  to  hove  prodigiously  increased  within 
the  last  thirty  years.  The  complaint,  however,  is  as  early  as  the  - 
time  of  Elizabeth  ;  and  it  has  been  contlnnftlly  re>echoed  by  po* 
liticians,  who,  from  the  simile  of  a  head  too  big  for  the  body, 
have  foretold  some  dreadful  catastrophe  to  the  slate  from  this  dis.^ 
proportion.  But  if  it  was  well-founded  fifty  years  ago,  what 
must  it  be  now,  when  eyery  year  exhibits  new  Streets,  placet,  and 
squares,  and  makes  a  visible  progress  in  connecting  all  the  adja- 
cent villages  with  the  metropolis,  and  when  on  every  side  so 
much  new  ij  jme^nted  that  we  are  at  aloss  to  find  what  can  b« 
g.  I  ?  reekoMd 
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I^^LQM^oId?  Tet  the  erila  here  apptebmded  from  su<^i  Od  in-, 
crease  haye  not  taken  place.  The  police  of  Londmi  U  a(  \eai{_ 
US  g<iod  as  at  any  fonner  period,  and  it  bas,  certaialy  beco^^ 
more  healthy. 

The  country  boxes  of  the  citizens  are  a  source  of  much  ridi- 
cule in  these  papers,  especially  in  the  (^nnoifseur,  which  at  pre. 
sent  wpold  be  inapplicable.  The  name  of  bajxs,  implied  a  mi. 
nuteness  of  scale  and  plan,  $ui(ed  to  the  purpose  of  occafiomi  ' 
retirement  tor  tvo  or  three  days  in  the  week,  while  the  town^ 
booK  was  the  principal  mansion  ;  and  th^ir  fontutic  decarattons 
corresponded  with  the  ideas  of  persons  who  studied  rural  scenery 
iA  the  tea-gardens  about  London.  Henfe  their  serpentine  ditch^ 
and  CkuMie  bridges ;  their  temples— 


•J 


aad  titeir  profusion  of  leaden  gods,  'f  squabby  Cupids,  afi^  p\m. 
sy  Graces,"  manufactured  at  flyjie-park-J^orner.  At  pretent,  the, 
numerous  rillas  round  the  Capital  are  the, firnuly  residences  of 
tjwte  who  possess  only  countiag.hopse;  or  o^es  in  town,  anj 
are  fitted  up  with  all  the  co^iyeniences  and  elegancies  of  the  bes{ 
tpodem  "style.  ,  .,- 

The  public  amnsenients  of  the  qietropolls  do  not  seem  to  haxe 
undergone  jnuch  change  in  the  course  fif  half  a  ceqtuiy.  At  lb«  . 
'  commencemeift  pf  this  period,  Garrick  was  in  bis  pnm^  find  tbe, . 
theatre,  in  consequence,  would  be  the  plaf;e  for  rational  enter, 
tainmeut ;  Cor  the  theatres  were  not  then  too  spaciouit  to  admit  of 
the  full  enjoyment  of  ift)^t  was  passiog  on  the  stage,  t'an^omtmei; 
und^gpeetattei  were,  ho^erer,  then,  as  now,  occasigitally  resorted 
to,  to  administer  gcatificatio){i  to  the  eye  as  welt  an  to  tbe  ear. 
'^he  Connouteut  has  an  ironica{  paper  on  the,  question  "  whether. 
the  stage  might  not  be  made  to  be  more  conducive  to  Tirtue  and 
morality  ?"  in  which  it  is  recommended  to  the  composers  of  pan. 
tomimes,  instead  of  ransacking  the  Pantheon  for  their  Gubjecbi| 
to  take  them  from  "  some  old  garlan^,  taornl  ballad,  or  penny 
bistory-book  ;"  and  he  specifies  Patient  Grizzly.,  The  Children  in 
i^  ff^bod,  and  The  W(^J  and  Liflle  Red  Riding-^ood,  a^  very 
fit  stories  for  moral  pantomimes.  I  will  not  assert  that  this  sug. 
gestion  has  really  given  the  hint  to  gome  of  our  modem  dramatic 
composers,  but  it  if  curious  to  observe  the  coincidence  between 
seriousness  and  riullerv  ju  the  course  of  Ticigsitude. 

Lord  Chesterfield,  )n  one  of  bis  witty  papers  in  the  World, 
congratulates  his  pdlite  cotemporaries  on  the  revival  of  "  that 
teost  rational,  entertainment"  the  Italian  Opera,  and  brings  sere* 
^  arguments  to  prove  its  innocence,  which  are  founded  chiefly 
on  Ita  insipidity.  The  greatly  increased  taste  for  music,  and- that 
'      '  '       ■■•--'■    ftutidiousnesi    , 
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^ddjjoafiuess  wblcb  has  disgosted  people  of  rank  with  t|te  yery 
_  inixed  aadiences  at  the  theatres,  have  rendered  th«  ippiejra  still 
iDorH  fashionable  in  onr  times.  Whether  ita  attractions  iffe 
.enhanced  and  its  tedionsness  ab&ted^  ita  frequenters  must  de- 
termine. 

Vau^h^ll  bad  already  ad^a^ced  from  the  humble  Spno^ffjardepj 
pt  the  Spectator,  to  be  that  extraordinary  combinatiqu  of  (re^s 
and  lamps,  arcades  and  edifices,  that  ve  now  behold,  and  which 
has  changed  it  from  a  garden  to  an  enchanted  paJace,  or  a  scene 
in  the  Arabian  Nighii.  The  modern  improvement  in  taste  has  been 
phewn  by  discarding  some  of  its  puerilities  and  augmenting  its 
spleodoni^  Jt  has  bad  the  adTantage  o^  outliving  its  ri^al,  in- 
deed Its  superior  in  polite  f.eeortj  Itaoelagh,  which  has  expired 
wilhonit  j^  succesBqr. 

'  Af^  addition  to  the  Wiury  of  the  tablf ,  now  |oo  common  (o 
attract  notice,  though  still  at  the  bead  of  epicurean  indulgencieS| 
|ras  then  just  beginning  to  be  known,  and  appears  to  have  beea 
an  object  of  npader~— the  West  Indian  delicacy,  turtle.  A  de- 
scription of  a  turtle-feast,  givea  in  a  paper  in  the  World,  pre- 
sents sonxe  clrcnmstauGes  which,  if  accurate,  will  be  thought  ex- 
traorfijnao''  T'*^  writer's  friend,  a  mnu  of  opulenpe  in  the  citj', 
'  and  a  great  lorer  of  turtle,  shows  him  a  ciKteiu  in  which  six  of 
'  these  animals  are  sifimping,  while  twelve  legs  of  mutton  are 
hanging  roiin^,  being  their  proTision  for  just  two- days.  Ue  has 
blankets  of  ^  peculiar  manufacture  for  them  "  to  lie  in  o'oights  ;'* 
and  he  prcf^uces  from  a  drawer  a  great  apparatus  of  instruments 
for  dissecting  a  turtle  at  table,  where  i*  was  then  always  served 
up  ia  its  shell,  and  extracting  all  the  nice  parts.  It  must  bo 
acknowledged,  that  some  of  these  particulars,  especially  those 
relating  to  the  diet  and  regimen  of  the  animal,  lavonr  a  little  of 
inveation. 

Hard  drinking;  was  at  that  time  much  more  common  in  what 
may  be  called  decent  company,  than  I  taclJeve  it  to  be  at  present, 
^rd  Chesterfield,  in  two  papers  of  the  World,  written  in  hiS  . 
best  manner,  gives  an  account  of  what  he  calls  a  modern  %^pa- 
sion  or  Club,  the  members  of  which  are  in  the  higher  classes  of 
society.  Besides  the  purpose  of  exposing  a  disgraceful  excess, 
be  manifestly  also  intended  a  sarcasm  on  that  narrowness  and  pe- 
jdantry  which,  in  our  OBiversities,  confined  literary  studies  almost 
{exclusively  to  tl>e  classics.  Mr.  Fitsadam  (the  assumed  name  of 
the  author  of  the  World)  is  taken  by  an  old  college  acquaiatauce 
to  the  dining  -club  of  which  he  Is  a  member,  after  preyiously  giv- 
ing him  an  account  of  those  whom  he  is  going  to  meet.  IN^ost  of 
these  are  '*  pretty  classical  scholars,"  and  all  labour  under  some 
chtonical  disorder,  the  consequence  of  their  intemperance'.  The 
fiariat^  himself  is  represented  as  having  been  brought  up  to  the 
1  4  ■  -  -  ,■     churcfu 
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tliurcfi,  bui  Sucwedirig  to  an  pasy' fortune,  he  res^vi*d  ^o  inalcit 
himself  easy  irfth  it,  by  ^('■■'^  nothing.  ''  As  he  had  resided 
iong  in  college,"  says  Mr.  Fitzadam,  "  he  had  contracted  all  the 
habits  and  jirejudices,  tiie  pride'  and  pedantiy,'  of  the  cloister^ 
which  aftei"  a  certain  tinie  are  never  to  be  rubbed  off.  He  consii' 
dcred  the  critical  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Ijati'n  words  as 
the  utmost  efibrt  of-  the  humafi  understanding,  and  a  glass  of 
"klllc,  in  good  coinpany,  as  the  highest  pitch  of  human  felicity: 
Accoidingly,  he  passes  his  inorftings  In  reading  the  classics,  most 
bt  which  he  lias  long  bad  by  heart,  and  his  evenings  in  drinking 
his  glais  of  good  wine,  which,  by  fteqiient  filling,  amoants  to  at 
least  two  and  often  to  three  bottles  a^day."  It  will  not  be 
'  doubted  that  this  was  a  Very  natural  character  at  the  time  ;  add  I 
cannot  but  suspect,  that  the  force  of  the  satire,  repeated  in  other 
writings  of  the  same  noble  authbr,  has  contribnttd  more  to  ren- 
der his  name  obnoxious  to  certain  clasps,  than  the  immoralities 
of  his  posthumous  Letters.  We  may,  however,  hope,  that  the 
imputations  which  here  and  elsewhere  have  been  publicly  thrown  . 
lipon  the  habits  of  intemperance  fostered  in  our  iinirersities,  hare 
not  Iwen  without  effect ;  and  that  it  iS  notv  fully  understood,  that 
«  regimen  of  elastics  in  the  rnoming,  and  the  bottle  ih  th«  even* 
ing,  will  neVer  taake  a  mah  distinguished  beyond  his  club  anil  Inf.'  ^ 
.   tollegei  ■  i 

The  vite  of  gahiing,  if  ivo  tnay  judge  from  theSfe'ivdrliSj  seemi 
ko  have  been  at  the  very  summit  at  that  period,  and  to  have  in- 
fected the  ftlshionable  of  both  sexes.  The  practice  of  pilfing  one 
life  against  another,  and  Pagers  of  the  inost  ridiculous  and  exJ 
travagant  kind,  Ire  spoken  of  aS  comuion  amiiscmerits  of  Hie  idle 
ind  dissolutci  Card-playing  is  represented  as  the  scrioui  business 
bf  life  among  tfie  ladiesj  usurping  the  plate  of  all  thbir  duties^ 
ftnd  even  of  their  other  pleasures.  The  invectives  on  this  subject 
haVe  somewhat  the  air  of  exaggeralions,  and  I  do  nbt  pretend  to 
be  conlp^tetlt,  from  my  Own  observation,  lb  make  a  comparison  of 
bast  and  present  times  m  this  point,  ft  is  certain  that  idle  wa^ 
gers  are  by  no  means  hnfrequent  in  our  days,  dlfording  much 
ftiatfer  to  newspapers  and  cute  ft  ainment  to  the  public ;  nor  can 
we  flatfer  ourselves  that  high  play  is  a  rate  occurrence.  I  am  in-: 
tlined,  hbWeyer,  tb  belieVe,  with  respect  to  the  fair  sex,  (hat  the 
humerouS  accomplishments  studied  by  them,  and  their  iu^proved 
taste  for  literature,  haVe  considerably  abated  that  passton  for 
fcards  of  whieft  they  were  forbierly  accused. 

Newmarket  Was  then  in  its  gl<>ry,  and  jockfy^faip  Mas  a  great 
^bint  of  imulalion  with  our  nobility  and  gentry;  As  the  fonr-iiu 
)iand  gentlemen  of  our  times  are' faithful  imitators  of  the  dresS 
and  manners  of  their  coachmen,  so  the  amateurs  of  the  turf  thai 
tlWeljr  topied  the  exterior,  at  least,  of  tbeir  grooms.     A  paper 
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Jn^tiie  H'brid,  by  the  Earl  (St  Bath,  describes  tli(«  miiiergal  cosj 
tome  during  the  races  to  be, — a  pair  of  boofs  dad  buck-skin 
breeches,  a  fustian  frock  with  a  leathern  belt  about  it,  and  a 
black  TKlvet  cap.  The  Cannoisieur,  in  his  usual  lively  manner, 
Hu  drawn  a  picture  of  a  Cambridge  fellow- com inoner  at  New-, 
tDirket,  dressed  in  his  blue  riding-frock  with  plated  buttons  and 
a  leathern  lielt  round  the  waist,  his  jemmy  turn-down  boots  made 
by  Tull,  his  brown  scratch  bob,  and  hat  with  narrow  silver  lace 
cocked  in  the  true  sporting  taste.  His  adrt'utures  on  the  conrsft 
and  at  the  gaming-table  might  probably  be  paralleled  by  fliose 
cf  many  modem  academics,  though  the  equipment  of  "  a  knowa 
ing  figure"  would  now  be  somewhat  different.  ' 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Boyle,  in  a  paper  of  the  fVorld,  makes  a  spi- 
tited  complaint  ag^nst  the  mean  and  inhospitable  custom  of  suf. 
I  fering  servants  to  fake  vails  at  every  dinner  visit,  which  had  be- 
come an  evil  of  no  small  magnitude  to  persons  of  moderate  for. 
tone.  It  had  proceeded  to  such  a  length,  that  an  invilatioa  from 
a  man  of  rank  to  an  inferior,  was  rather  levying  a  tax  than  con, 
fcrring  a  favour ;  and  nothing  could  have  been  more  grating  to 
the  feelings  of  a  liberal  inviter,  than  to  dismiss  his  guests  through 
a  lule  6f  piiUgers  in  his  Own  livery.  The  enormity  of  this  "* 
^tctice  soon  after  occasioned  a  general  agreement  for  its  aup^ 
^lession. 

Among  the  innnmerable  instances  of  the  (lepreciation  whidi 
inoney  has  undergone  in  the  course  of  half  a  century,  one  of  the 
most  striking,  is  the  different  notions  attached  to  the  same  no^  . 
minai  prize  in  the  lottery.  At  the  era  of  these  periodical  papers, 
and'for  several  years  after, '  the  capital  prize,  Whicti  was  to  ex- 
•  cite  all  the  emotions  of  cupidity  in  favour  of  the  scheme,  was  the 
tiingle  ten  thousand:  A  paper  of  the  Connoisseur  turns  upon  the 
imaginary  appropriation  of  this  sum  by  difterent  lottery-adreiLi  ■ 
brers,  who  all  make  themselves  sure  of  obtaining  it ;  and  in  eadi 
Case,  it  is  represented  as  making  an  entire  change  in  the  condi^ 
tioa  of  the  winner,  and  putting  him  upon  the  most  extravagant 
projects:  At  present,  we  hafve  two  or  three  lotteries  in  the  year, 
in  which  a  ten  thousand  is  only  one  of  the  third  rate  prizes ;  and 
tnir  sanguine  adventurers  would  think  themselves  hardly  dealt  '', 
Kith  by  fortune  were'they  cut  off  with  such  an  insignificant  sum, 
%hPn  they  had  set  their  minds  upon  the  thirty  thousand. 

Of  the  topics  of  discussion  incidentally  noticed  aa  current 
iit  the  period  kf  these  publications,  we  meet  with  the  Jew  Bill, 
tiie  Marriage  Act;  the  Alteration  of  the  Style,  and  Inoculation 
for  the  Sm^L-pox, — all  at  present  obsolete.  In  the  city  cinbs^ 
the  r^arkable  affair  of  Elizabeth  Canning  occasioned  warm  de. 
bateC  Politics,  the  Knglishmah's  favourite  subject,  seem  to  hare 
Kffordcd  little  interesting  matttir  till  the  ere  of  the  Eeren  years' 
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w^T, .  when  tL(!  martial  spirit  of  the  nation  began  t^  bi^ealL  Qot  ia 
$erce  resentment  against  the  encroach peutg  of  th«  French  on-ohr 
North  American  colonies.  We  know,  however,  that  it  wa«  Ipag 
'before  the  British  Lion  was  efiectualiy  ronsed ;  and  several  of 
these  papers  contain  strokes  of  sarcasm  against  the  effeminacy  ,Bf 
.<>Lir  pacific  ineD  of  the  sword  ;  a  charge  afterwards  more  serioiulf 
taken  up  by  Dr.  Browne  in  his  famous  Estinuite.  There  was  oof, 
indeed,  much  to  look  back   upon  in  our  recent  military  histor]' 

which  cool "  -         -    -  ■  — 

petti  ngen, 
yictory,  ,in 

.  the  enemy, — i 
purpose  of  st 

least,  the  revolution  of  half  a  century  has  wonderfujij'  improyetf 
our  recollections. 

Among  the  persons  satirised  in  these  writings,  tV  Freetbinkeu 
of  the  time  stand  conspicuous.  Ail  the  fgur  works  enlist  them. 
leWes  in  support  of  revealed  religion;  the  light  Con no«»ei4r with 
not  less  zeal  tlian  the  grave  Rambler,  The  Uohin  Hood  Society 
was,  it  seems,  at  this  time,  a'  great  propagator  pf  infidelity  by 
its  debates,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  such  polemics  would  be 
more  distinguished  by  vulgarity  and  absurdity  than  by  reason  and 
logic.  There  was,  however,  about  the  same  period,  a  set  c^ 
writers  who  discussed  the  doctrines  and  authority  of  revelation  in 
a  scripus  way,  suited  to  the  importance  of  the  subjects,  and  with 
no  contemptible  share  of  learning  and  argument.  To  confound 
these,  several  of  whom  were  of  blameless  lives  and  honest  inlen. 
tions,  with  the  ignorant  and  unprincipled  herd  of  freethinlqM 
who  adopted  the  character  only  because  they  were  free  livers,  t^ 
wished  to  get  rid  of  the  restraints  of  morality  and  religion  togji. 
ther,  is  either  an  unworthy  artifice,  or  a  protrf'  of  gross  inattojt^' 
tion.  There  is  too  much  of  this  in  Bome  of  the  papers  in  quelt; 
tion,  especially  those  of  the  lighter  kind  ;  And  we  are  sometimes 
struck  with  a  perception  of  incongruity  in  the  zeal  affect^  by 
gay  men  of  the  town  in  defence  of  doctrines  wbich  they  cquld 
not  hav4^  studied,  and  precepts  which  they  little  regarded.  That 
the  sect  of  sober  and  serious  adherents  to  natural  religion  is  at 
presf.nt  extinct,  or  at  least  silent,  is  perhaps  less  an  evidence  fi 
the  enlightened  faith  of  the.age,  (for  we  often  hear  it  lamented 

'  that  never  was  infidelity  so  prevalent),  than  a  symptom  either  of 
carelessness  about  the  subject,  or  of  such  a  progress  in  scepticiNa 
as  to  hare  dicouraged  free  enquirers  from  the  attempt  of  m^n- 
taining  any  specific  system. 

Dissoluteness  and  licentiousness  probably  do  not  much  vary  ni 

the  degree  in  which  they  prevail  at  different  periods,  yet  in  thctr 

mode  of  exhibition,  the  iaffuence  of  fashion  may  be  observed,  ^ 

'        ■  ■■  -   .     ■    -        .^^jj 
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^11  as  hi  other  tilings  over  which  she  ejercises  her  »way.     If  we 

may  trust  the  picturts  of  vicious  manners  rt  presented  in  these  pa- 
pers, thfiy  were  narked  with  more  open  contempt  of  order  and 
decency  than  is  now  common,  except  among  the  very  lowest 
classes.  The  nanws  pf  btieks  and  blocdf,  now  grown  obsolite, 
denoted  a.  rifitous  ajid  vulgar  irregularity  that  mottern  refineilneDt 
scarcely  tolerates.  A  letter  in  the  Adventurer  describes  the  se- 
feral«tages  passed  through  by  »  country  ypuih  transferred  to  the 
metropolis,  from  a.  greenhorn  to  a  blood,  which  last  is  made  the 
designation  of  a  charaptcr  so  totally  destitute  or  sliame,  tliat  it 
could  scarcely  exist  but  in  the  ijimate  of  a  brothel  or  a  prison. 
The  latter  stages  of  this  progress  pommence  after  a  habit  is  formed 
of  excess  in  drinking,  a  vice  the  brutalizing  effects  of  which  caD> 
not  fail  to  taint  and  degrade  the  manners  of  the  age  in  which  it  i» 
pretalent.  The  present  generation  is  sufficiently  attached  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  table  ;  but  ebriety  is  rarely  seen  in  anything  that 
bears  the  name  of  goqd  company.  The  mischievous  frolics  and 
breaches  of  the  public  peace,  so  frequent  in  the  times  of  buck- 
inn,  have  proportionally  declined  ;  and  if  the  superior  classes  are 
not  become  more  moral,  they  are  at  least  better  observers  of  de* 
conim — which,  indeed,  is  a  species  of  morality. 

There  is  a  pleasant  paper,  by  Soame  Jenyns,  in  the  World,  on 
the  war  between  the  great  and  the  little,  or,  as  he  terms  it,  be- 
tween good  and  bad  company,  of  which  the  former  have  perpe. 
tually  been  endeavouring  to  keep  the  latter  at  a  distance  by  somq 
impassable  barrier,  wlfiie  the  latter  have  as  pen everingly  been 
attempting  to  bre^  through  or  level  such  entrenchment  a.  When 
.■fjich  dress  and  expensive  amusements  failed  to  afford  a  distinction 
the  high,  they  retired,  he  says,  to  their  own  citadels,  and 
ned  numerous  assemblies  in  their  own  houses;  but  here  too 
they  were  foiled;  for  "  no  sooner  was  the  signal  given,  but  evory 
little  lodging-house  in  town  of  two  rooms  and  a  closet  on  a  floor, 
or  rather,  of  two  closets  and  a  cupboard,  teened  with  card.ta^ 
hies  and  overflowed  with  company  ;  and  as  making  a  crowd  was 
the  great  point  aimed  at,  the  smaller  the  houses  and  the  more  in. 
different  the  company,  this  point  was  the  more  easily  effected." 
This  succe««ful  imitation  practised  by  the  low,  which  seems  then 
to  h^ve  been  a  novelty,  is  now  become  so  general  a  custom,  that 
it  has  almost  banished,  even  in  our  country  towns,  quiet  ajid  so- 
cial visiting,  and  every  tea.drinking  is  a  parly,  to  which  it  is  the 
rule  to  invite  twice  as  many  as  the  rooms  laid  together  will  with 
any  convenience  hold,  in  order  to  ensure  a  sufficient  crowd. 
Modern  houses  are  constructed  upon  the  plan  of  accommodation 
ta  this  mode,  and  one  or  two  large  rooms  for  company,  squeeze  the 
family  into  mere  closets  for  tlieir  lodging.  This,  however,  is.bome 
the  more  cheerfully  at  home,  since  some  of  the  hottest  months 
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tre  nsually  spent  ftt  watefing  places,  where  tiie  etils  of  ttsatf 
room  ar«  experienced  in  tenfold  aggrarationi 

LoTd^  Chesterfield,  as  a  kind  of  supplement  tA  a  serious  lettef 
he  had  nritten  in  the  fVorldlu  recommendation  ot  Johmon't  Die* 
tionary,  then  (175t)  about  to  be  published,  contributes  an  ha. 
mOuTOus  paper  concerning  newly.coined  Words  in  fashionable  so. 
ciety.  "  I  aEsisted,"  says  he,  ''  at  the  birth  of  that  most  sigiu^ 
Scant  viorA  JlirtiUion^  wlilcb  dropt  from  the  most  beautiful  mouth 
in  the  world,  and  which  has  received  the  sanction  of  our  most  acj 
mrate  Uureat  in  one  of  his  comedies.  I  was  also  a  witnese  ta 
the  rise  and  progress  of  that  most  important  verb,  lo  fttxi  (at 
cards)."  Vttsl  and  vastly  were  then  the  "  fashionable  words  of 
the  most  fashionable  people;"  and  i>(u2'il^  glad  and  oojf^^  sorry, 
vastly  great  and  vastli/  little,  were  standing  phrases  of  exaggera< 
fion  in  the  politest  companies.  They  hare  been  succeeded  by 
immense  and  monstrous,  and  lastly,  by  the  most  vulgar  of  all, 
famous,  which  may  be  still  in  existence  if  it  has  not  been  abo. 
lished  by  the  ridicule  of  a  witty  female  pen.  A  subsequent  pa* 
per,  by  Mr.  Cambridge,  treats  upon  other  articles  for  a  neologid 
cal  dictionary.  Every  age  is  productive  of  such  terms,  some  of 
Uhich  become  incorporated  into  common  language,  while  tlie 
greater  part  are  only  a  temporary  cant,  which  sinks  into  oblivion, 
and  is  succeeded  by  other  terms  of  the  like  nature.  The  habitnal 
use  of  all  cants,  howeVer,  whether  high  or  low,  is  an  infallible 
token  of  vulgarity  of  taste  and  poverty  of  expression. 

A  paper  in  the  fVorld,  by  Whitehead,  complains  of  the  mal'' 
tiliide  of  romances  and  novels  with  which  the  press  overflowed,^,  j 
and  which  he  divides  into  those  "  which  are  abate,  and  those  whicli ,., ' 
are  below,  nature,"     The  latter,  or  the  common  novels,  appear  U 
have  been  of  a  lower  cast  than  the  compositions  of  that  descripi  e 
tlon  at   the    present  day,    and   frequently   Indecent  and   vicii 
If  modern  novels  do  not  often  merit  an  elevated  place  in  the  U' 
.  terary  scale,'  they  rarely  olTend  against  morals  or  decomm. 

There  are  not,  in  these  papers,  many  notices  of  literary  pro- 
ductions of  consequence  ;  perhaps  their  subjects  did  not  iead  to 
it.  The  announcement  of  Joknson't  Dictionary  has  already  been 
mentioned.  That  writer,  in  (he  Rambler,  gives  a  slight  critique 
on  English  historians,  in  which  the  only  names  are  Raleigh, 
Clarendon,  and  K^iolles.  Ilooke,  however,  bad  at  this  time  pub- 
lished the  grcattr  pari  of  his  Roman  Historij ;  and  he,  Browne, 
and  Ak<  n^ide,  are  selected  by  name  in  a  paper  of  the  Connois- 
tear,  among  living  authors  of  eminence.  We  should  now  add  to 
the  list  many  n-ore  of  that  period  whose  works  survive  ;  yet  the 
Vast  additions  since  made  to  the  mass  of  standard  English  litera- 
ture permit  us  to  ronclude,  that  the  national'  advaneeinent  in  arts, 
arms,  commerce^  and  manofacturesj  during  the  lait  lialf-ccntniy, 
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''^t  been  attended  wiUtaproportionaL  adrancG  in  mental  improve^ 
Blent,  and  in  the  industry  and  ability  of  our  writers. 

I  eb'all  b«  gratified  if  the  preceding  remarks  prore  interesting 
Ip^urreftden,  and  remain.  Sir,  ■ 

Yourij  &c, 

1.  *, 
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Am.  XV.— On  tte  SpMt  proper  for  a  VMing  Jrtitt. 

Teb  arts  are  now  rising  into  greater  notice  every  day,  and  (herA 
are  t»t  wanting  persons  wlio  see  in  them  a  new  sign  of  national 
decay.  It  has  ever  been  the  custom  of  small  thinkers,  who  carir 
f  flot  trace  the  gradual  changes  of  political  feature,  to  attribule  the 
ideclioe  of  states  to  some  superficial  cause  of  this  sort.  They 
think,  tike  the  rigid  dissenters,  that  what  is  oruamental  cannot 
be  Bseful,  and  that  ^ey  have  proved  you  in  the  high  road  to  de- 
struction, the  moment  they  find  you  guilty  of  an  accomplishment, 
^  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  it  is  the  abuse  of  the  thing,  that 
luces  the  abase  of  the  logic.  Nothing  that  is  calculated  to  in., 
i  us  with  the  l^ve  of  right,  can  in  it's  nature  be  wrong.  Tq 
itenplate  on  the  canvas  the  deeds  of  our  ancestors,  to  cherish 
vid  the  love  of  virtue  in  their  proper  unison,  to  sit  in 
I  where  we  are  surrounded  with  the  faces  of  the  wise  and 
^  lod  who  witness,  as  it  were,  our  commonest  meditations,  can 
only  tend  to  produce  in  us  enlarged  and  honourable  feelings,  and 
to  make  ns  Individually  and  therefore  nationally  good.  The  per? 
version  of  art  is  another  matter.  Le  Brun  may  have  helped  ti^ 
vain-glorionsness  of  his  countrymen  by  liis  allegorical  flatteries 
of  Louis  XIV.,  and  Julio  Romano  may  have  assisted  the  sen- 
suality tit  his,  by  his  illustrations  of  the  detestable  Aretin.  But 
these  were  vices  of  the  painter,  not  of  the  profession,  and  should 
teach  us,  if  we  would  prevent  similar  perversions  of  genius,  not 
to  begin  by  abusing  the  art,  but  hy  instilling  proper  sentiments 
into  the  artist. 

The  young  artist  then,  who  has  taste  and  enthusiasm,  and 
would  render  bis  profession  an  honour  to  himself,  must  begin  by 
d«iTig  a*  nuiph  hmour  as  he  caq  to  bis  profession.     By  this,  I  do 
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not  mean,  Otat  he  should  display  any  prpjudices  or  make  aoy  pal 
tade  on  it's  ftccount, — that  he  ehould  exalt  it  over  u!l  other.aci 
^uiremcnts  and  thefebj  sheir  his  ignorance,  or  should  carry  him- 
>tlf  with  a  pedantic  air  of  satislkction  and  thrreby  betray  his  iru 
sofiicif^nry.     1  mew  th«t  he  ahoold  acquire  as  correct  an  idea  as 
possHne  of  the  spirit  requisite  to  inake  him  (raljf  great.     To  this 
tend,  it  is  necessary  Uwt  he  should  b«  sonlething  more  than  stu. 
dious,  something  more  than  fond  of  the  great  poets,  nicely  obJ 
servuit  of  nature,  and  ardent  for  i^utation ;  it  is  necessary  ihat 
he  should  have. a  just  sense  of  the  characters  of  his  employers,  of 
his  own  v^iilii,  and  of  the  main  end  of  his  art — national  advaace- 
ment.     If  he  obtun  two  of  these  reqaisitet^  be  will  hardly  fail  of 
the  third,  for  the  great  efils  be  has  to  avoid,  next  to  indolence 
and  dissipation,  are,  a  codrtly  ilotioo  of  patronage,  and  a  worldly 
notion  of  persimal-  success;     It  is  a  pity^ .  tliat  the  lecfui^eB  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  and  other  professors  are  so  deficient  in  this  re^ 
spect ;  they  t«ach  the  Student  what  is  correct  and  beautiful  in  art, 
and  Ihus  indeed  pursae  the  ni^s,  perhaps  the  onl)/,  end  for  which 
they  are  to  mount  Ihe  rostrum  ;  but  they  say  nothing  of  it's.  mo> 
ralities,  they  say  nothing  of  the  character  which  aii  artist  ought    ^  J 
to  maintuD  in  society,  of  that  dignity  and  that  singleness  of  mindj        ^ 
irhich  are  so  nst^ful  as  well  as  honourable  to  the  art  in  their  cl^ 
fects.     In  Sir  Joshua,  these  deficiencies  perhaps  should  be  no 
mafttr  of  surprise,  as  it  is  now  pretty  'veil  acktiowledged,  I  be. 
lieve,  that  he  was  too  tnuch  a  man  of  the  world  and  extremely, , 
cantious  of  gifiiig  offence  to  it's  feelings.     His  successors  hAve^^f 
beai  men  of  more  independent  sentiments,  but  they  have  nei.'"*"  . 
glected  what  might  have  been  imagined  congenial  to  their  feeli 
jogs.     Perhaps  they  would  have  gone  to  the  other  extreme,  for  '' 
is  curious  enough,  that  of  an  art  which  professes  to  refine  the  bi 
baviour  and  sweeten  society,  no  less  than  three  teachers,  since  the  , 
lectures  of  Sir  Joshua,   hare  been  remarkable  for  rudeness  of' 
manners — one  of  them  from  misanthropy,  another  from  w.ant  of 
edncation,  and  the  third  from  a  most  disgnsUng  mixture  of  ioso. 
lence  and  affectation. 

It  is  a  common  mistake  with  young  artists,  as  soon  as  they 
have  taken  the  brush  in  their  hands,  to  think  that  nothing  can  be 
done  without  a  palron.  If  the  youth  is  in  a  tery  low  rank  of 
society,  or  in  absolute  want  of  bread,  patronage  of  some  kind  is 
certainly  necessary  ;  bnt  I  speak  of  the  generality  of  students 
vho  have  parents  or  other  near  friends,  and  are  at  least  enabled 
to  live  till  they  can  procure  their  independcoce.  It  may  be  un- 
pleasant to  wait,  and  it  i^  a  laudable  feeling  not  to  relisk  depen- 
dence of  any  kind;  they  must  therefore  procure  their  own  sub-  J 
listepce  U  soon  u  possible  by  industry  and  every  proper  exer~          J 
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iion,'  hut  let  them  bewnre  that  in  pursuing  one  gooJ  feeling,  they 
I  do  not  lose  sight  of  a  thousand  others  which  a  falee  notion  of  pa. 
tronage  may  set  aside  ;  in  a  word,  let  them  fake  care  how  they 
exchange  on^kind  of  dependence  for  another  infinitely  more  dan-' 
{erou9  and  hamiliadng.  By  too  high  an  idea  of  patronage,  they 
aerre  to  keep  one  another  in  continual  alarm,  and  to  obstruct  the 
best  part  of  ambition.— I  have  no  patron,  says  one  despondingly; 
I  am  neglected,  I  shall  never  get  on. — 1  have  a  patron,  says  an^ 
other  proudly;  I  am  properly  appreciated,  my  fortune  and  fume 
Rre  secure.  These  reasonings  are  equally  bad,  and  injure  lh« 
trae  feeling  of  art,  by  depraving  the  moral  feeling.  By  degrees, 
want  of  patronage  comes  to  be  regarded  as  Bynonymous  with  want 
of  talent,  and  of  course,  the  possession  of  the  one  as  a  proof  of  ' 
the  other ;  or  If  not,  ambition  is  turned  out  of  it's  proper  course  ; 
•■envy  and  craft  succeed  to  emulation  and  fair  endearour  ;  aud  a 
society  of  artists,  which  ought  to  be  an  assembly  of  placid  and 

I  friendly  men,  conscious  of  their  powers  and  social  utility,  be. 
comes  a  throng  of  jealous  adversaries,  annoying  and  obstructing 
each  other  at  every  step,  and  relying  for  success,  not  upon  theic  . 
tUents  for  art,  but  uptm  their  turn  for  intrigue. 
F'  It  is  by  no  means  my  intention  to  say  that  an  artist  should 
'  Itre  no  patrons.  Nobody  would  deny  the  mutual  blessings  of 
respect  and  reward  to  men  of  taste  and  desert.  Bnt  care  should 
'  be  taken,  that  the  patron  is  properly  won,  and  that  the  hrtist 
^{■ptmot  confound  individual  interest  with  the  claims  of  the  pab> 
(oAHf'^iia  word,  that  he  does  not  degenerate  from  a  man  of  en. - 
lk4kd  fldnd  into  a  courtier.  If  he  has  an  early  demand  for  -  ilia 
iM^  so  much  the  better,  provided  those  who  b)^  them  are 
'  jtfdges  :  if  certain  persons  of  rank  or  riches  sbew  a  value  for 
*!!  his  Kfe,  RoUiing  can  he  more  pleasant,  provided  they  va- 
lue him  for  what  he  does,  and  not  for  what  they  can  make  him  do. 
But  the  gi^at  patrons  to  whom  he  should  look  up,  are  the  public, 
■^^ociety  at  large, — posterity. 

A  young  artist  is  introduced,  perhaps,  to  his  patron's  table ; 
be  touches  wealth  and  title  witb  his  elbows  ;  and  he  is  honoured, 
if  not  widi  much  attention  from  the  company,  with  good  dishes 
and  excellent  wine.  His  patron  is  a  good-natured  and  wdt.mean- 
fag  man^  and  probably  has  some  taste  though  he  talks  a  great 
■deal  about  it ;  our  young  stranger  listens  ia  what  is  said,  periiops 
^lifFilly  acquiesces  in  eyery  thing  oat  of  politeness,  or  bashful. 
^Mss,  or  a  false  notion  of  gratitude;  hut  there  is  great  danger 
that  if  be  think  too  little  of  himself  on  these  occasions,  his  pa. 
tron  win  lot^  on  him  in  a  light  still  less  and  at  the  same  time  l«itti 
to  think  too  much  of  himself.  By  degrees  the  patron  feelsand  de- 
a»uds  a  kind  of  cWin  vpoB  the  practical  U  WeU  M  theoretical 
ftcquiescence. 
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KCqniescenee  of  hil  protegee,  for  tlie  power  of  wealth  orei  gemn 
b  ill  KeaeraJ  too  flattering  to  it's  possessor  not  to  be  abu^d,  and 
there  is  no  homage  greater  or  more  dangerous  than  that  which  in* 
teilect  pays  to   superficiality.     By  degrees  aiso,  the  other  hat 
learnt  a  habit  of  yielding  ;  he  giFes  into  any  opinloii  that  diancej 
to  be  that  of  t)ie  great  world,  whether  of  men,  of  manners,  oi 
of  politics  ;  and  at  last  becomes  a  mere  slave  to  his  inferiors,  * 
diner  and  a  ready  langjier,  a  cringing  taker  of  snuff  and  of  fai, 
suits.     If  matters  do  not  reach  this  extreme, — if  the  young  artist 
is  too  full  of  his  books  and  his  better  ambition  to  agree  with  the 
frivolity  about  him, — if  he  becomes  tired  with  sayings  that  teach 
litm  nothing  and  with  jests  that  capnot  amuse  his  fancy,  there  if 
Still  danger  that  the  contrast  of  his  own  unadorned  solitude  with 
the  glitter  and  luxury  iotp  which  he  is  draw")  may  enter  tgo  npch 
into  fais  views  of  success,  and  that  he  may  render  the  better  part, 
of  his  labours  stibseryient  to  the  worse.     If  this  do  not  take' 
away  enougli  of  his  spjrit  to  make  him  cringing,  it  will  take  away  ^ 
enough  to  make  him  insincere.     A  bishop  never  preaches  against 
■rar,  and  an  artist  in  high  life  is  equdly  cautious  bow  he  offends 
the  passions  of  his  employer^-     He  will  become  a  courtier,  tq- 
much  the  nwre  dangerous  as  be  is  more  pleasing  :  he  will  add  to 
the  fpllies  of  high  life  by  giving  them  the  grace,  if  not  of  his 
pracHce,  of  his  presence  and  acquiescence ;  and  his  habits  will 
not  only  injure  the  tone  of  his  thinking  and  consequently  tha 
stresgth  of  his  genius,  but  they  will  degrade  his  character  in  tha 
sight  of  wise  men,  and  most  assuredly  injure  it  with  future  ages. 
The  ill  effects  of  too  intimate  an  acquauitance  with  the  great 
bare  been  observable  in  the  prostitution  of  every  kind  of  genius. 
The  poets,  in  particular,  dealing  like  the  painters  to  .an  art  which  't/t 
can  be  rendered  as  seductive  to  vice  as  to  virtue,  hare  found  it  a 
fatal    obstruction  to  their  better  thoughts  and   reputation.     If 
Boileau  had  not  been  a  courtier,  he  would  not  have  writtep  the 
worst  of  all  odes  : — if  Virgil  and  Horace  bad.not  been  courders,     ^ 
tbtf  would  hare  saved  lialf  their  moral  character  with  posterity ; 
and  Dryden,  in  like  manner,  would  hare  been  preserved   from 
the  infamy  of  calling  Charles  II.,  "  pioi^s,"  "  forgiving,"  and     i 
the  '*  best  of  kings."     As  to  philosophers,  fhey  have  nothing  tp 
do  but  to  fly  altogether  from  the  splendour  of  courts.     Shade,   ' , 
not  sunshine,  is  neicessary  to  their  laurels.     In  the  palace  at  Ber*  , 
lin,  Voltaire  was  a  man  of  wit,  was  a  chamberlain,  was  an  tattt* 
of  ragouts,  was  a  miserable  squabbler,  was  a  slave ;  it  was  air    ' 
.home,  only,   that  he  was  a  philosopher.     Painters,  the  nature  of" 
whwe  engagements  hinders  them  from  enjoying  the  seclusion  of 
the  literary,  must  for  that  reason  be  still  more  cautious  how  they 
lose  the  Moom  .of  ^eir  cha^^ctwr,—- how  ^ey  giye  into  com.    ' 
'  jiliancei 
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tdiincfi  and  litdeiieises,  which,  in  ideDtiryili|  them  with  tnta  of 
the  world,  will  contradidt  every  fine  thing  they  Chuse  to  say  oa 
the  curni,'  dad  mfaigle  die  best  of  their  reputation  With  bitter- 
ceai.  .BaVid,  tKe  finest  Brtiit  of  the  neighbonring  c«imtry,  bai  , 
t  worldly  aind  and  a  pisiion  for  power,  wtiich  hare  made  htm 
ill  thin^  wMi  all  meaj  at  least  with  all  men  ia  anthori^  t  at  oat 

^Diiiiate  he  is  a  fierce  republican,  painting  Bnitnses  and  Ankep* 

nttoemsj  aad  sentencing  to  death  eTCry  body  w'dO  likes  the  word 
liag !  at  the  neit,  he  is  an  arrant  courtier,  painting  coronaticiBt 
at  Notre  Dame  and  portraits  of  Sa  Mqjetti  le  Rat  de  Featphalie) 
and  wearing  the  litery  of  his  maiter  the  French  Rniperor^  The  cob* 
leqnmce  is,  that  every  wis^  man  despUcs  him  aod  that  many  ttthen 
hsTe  little  less  contempt  foi*  his  art.  The  painter  who  lives  witk 
the  greatworld^  ia  too  often  induced  to  contribute  to  tlteir  crimed^ 
nt  only  tike  H.  David  hy  decorating  ambition  in  its  trapping 
ind  gtviog  perpetuity  to  it's  haoghty  looks,  but  by  making  hi* 
pencil  gtdiservient  to  the  gayer  vices,  and  sometimes  even  ^iff 
winking  at  the  of^rtnnities  that  are  taken  of  the  great  resort  to 
his  bonse.  Such  is  the  origin  of  those  loose  pictures  Which  ban 
disgraced  some  of  the  gKsteat  «rtifits,  which  Jill  the  boudoirs  of 
the  laxorioas  and  the  honse«  ofglealing  old  men,  arid  are  of  aior* 
harm  than  use  -to  the  young  ftrtiat  himself  who  studies  them  for  co^ 

'  lom'  and  for  beauty.  Soefa  tcN>  is  the  origin  of  those  degrading 
itoriesj  wMch  have  injored  the  character  of  more  than  one  artist 

'  in  OUT  own  times,  and  which  ttid  not  spare  PbidlaB  himself,  whs 
was  accused,  and  it  is^npposed  with  too  much  truth,  of  accom- 
nodatii^  Us  hons^  to  Uiie  pleafinres  of  his  friend  Pericles,  oa 
vhich  Uoount,  la  fact,  be  fled  <rom  Athens  to  Ells.  ,  Envy  atk 
donbt  does  much  on  these  occasions,  but  appeanmces  do  mucli 
■we. 

— ^Well,  tries  a  yonng  enthusiast  full  of  the  thoughts  of  being 

known  and  caressed,  but  may  I  not  get  rich  by  honourable  me.^ 

,      thods  1     Have  I  oot  as  much  right  to  acquire  weaJth  aa  men  of  na 

lute,  no  geoiu),  no  virtue  i    Yos  talk  of  phUos<^hers :  pray  re* 

collect  the  philosopher,  Who  when  he  was  found  eating  a  good 

dish  and  wa«  rallied  for  it,  askedhis  reproven  with  a  smile,  whc. 

titer  diey  tiiought  tlmt  the  good  things  of  this  world  were  intended 

for  fools  only,— 

.  My  good  friend,  I  do  not  say  that  you  may  not.get  rich,  still    ' 

•  rWisUiatyoQ  may  not  have  n  good  joint  npoo  your -board  with 

i^Wenty  of  regelables  and  a  pudding.     Men  of  genius  and  phito^ 

Vw^era  are  precisely  the  persons  to  enjoy  the  good  things- of  thii 

world — wisely.     I  only  say  that  you  must  not  acquire  them  by 

Wrong  means.     But  still  there  is  a  question,  bow  for  you  go  !■■ 

ynur  ideas  of  woaith  luid  of  good  things^     What  do  you  under. 

Jt  stand 
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RUBd  hy  gfUtag  riehi  Do  foo  meaa  ridi  fM  rpkiBtor,  «it  iM 
(nra  diikc?  ■    ■  .■     ;    '    .1 

— 'fitch  for  a  paittfer !    No,  l  mewi  rick  for  a  tM  nsa,     I  dn 
.   Mot  know  irtiitt^  you  mean  by  **>4«h  fur  «|)aiAter."    .A.|)ainter,  I 
thould  think^  hag  at  least  ss  miMh'Tight  to  aoqniniweaitt  as  aa 
iMrigaitig  politleian,  W  as  a  Uolt^.htnteF,.  ol'  aa  «  «li(y<tr  df  ,<  i 

'-  y«s,  as  mtieh  Tight,  and  more  ;  hat  by  na  mnuiS  ra  nKn:^  ae^, 
Msiily.  -  Let  the  hvateri  6t  fftoavy  get  What  thef'Saierifiee  all  llwit- 
lionfort  tt>  «.cq\m^;  let  the  intriguing  politjdaiu  ami  the  shHigb- 
terers  of  ihlMklftll  recot)p«n4«>  th«ns«lTes,  if  tbej  can,  for.  thuir 
Kontlnaa)  cBres  a»d  bad  patsipRS^'  md  let  ^«in  afenrftaNts,  if  tkw^ 
thme,  blow  out  Aeir  bralits  lifer  M}'  Lord  CliVe.  Your  mbde  of 
Bcquiring  mofiey  is'itsetf  the  great  «nd  of  other  iMn's  pamita; 
It  is  an  enji^iaent  to  yon,  tt  U  ko^pJnesS;  and ';^ouriionld  lean 
to  tnfericN-  minds  (hosn  tiuiy  dE^ifes  whidt'  only  mm  to  dntHrb 
it.  People  db  not  tliftik  d)'  this  irtien  thevf  cain|)twi  that  tin 
foolish  acq«itii  W«a|it)i  and  (ittei,  wid  (tet  pa«t>  and  pUJoraidMit 
do  not.  -■.■<:■■ 

— I  agree  wllh^ba  there,     it  h  ceitainly  the  gi-««tmt  of  ple&t      - 
feAres  to  be  wrd{)ped  up  in  «fie'«'in-ty  md  I  bawi'  no  objection  td      V 
be  a  ptrilosopb^,  siaee  it  will  hOt>Mk«  no  bold  ti*^ 'mmilUatick      ' 
less  steadily,  ifibcblottr  my  ^ro-stght^  ^  otr  derang«  m^idetu.     Bnt 
tone  doe«  not  get  *!**,  ydn  kWdWj  fof  imCi  »<*  ohiy  ;  Miero  will 
be  my  wife,  and  then  there  will  be  my  dMMFen  t  It  ionecenarj* 
they  should-be  aS  cowfbrtable*)  myself.— 

So  it  is,  and  eo  they  will  bf,"tf  ^4u  nthke  their  4:oinft>ti  defietu 
d^t  upon  their  Own  TTttoei' and  good  t»n«e^  MiyAur  wife  nan^ 
yen  foi*  Wh6t  sHe  -oAgM,  she  "iinll  not  odMlf  &<  yon  tbe  in»  for  cat> 
ing  out  of  crockery  instead  of  siWer  :  and  if  your  children  be  Mf 
^ver  as  tAeir  father,  they  WiftM  emtilod  toget'tJiek  dWDtinng 
in  time  with  the  Ht(le  you  may  l^aVe  them,  fot-  fhe'^M  legat^  m 
fcther  can  leave  tohiso^a^riti^  u  the  abiU^toiDuaqajbtfrnluoe, 
not  the  leiswe  to  be  corrupted  by  It.  '  '  ■ 

Well :  all  that  is  very  true  ;  but  tt'l  an  MUMmI  'wUh  lovisf 
%y  Ritand  getthig  enough  to-malce  i»e4!0iiifoMattle,  ottier  artisti)      -^ 
Bre  uo«;  and  if  Msfovical  palntMs  are-coHphnKiVdy  poor,  wfailk 
flower  painters  and  fish  painters,  confound  'eroj  get  rich,  wha^ 
will  the  world  say  ?  ■      •   ,-  1 

■  Ay  ; — here  is  half  the  secre*  of  Ihe  wroagproqiects  to  Whick 
"Ac  loTers  of  fame  are  apt  to  look  toward.  Hy  good'  friend,  it 
Is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  adcettafn  what  the  world  will  say;  bat 
It  is  most  probaMe,  that  by  far  the  gteater  part  of.  the  woiW  wild 
•ay  as  KHIe  abont  yob,  as  fli^  do  aboat  Milton  .and'  Michael 
Angele  ;  ottd^tbiv  cdasidevalion  'ebQUld  U»ka  ail  fit  ,IM,>wbo  km 

fond 
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fond  of  ftane,  anxious  to  .please  the  wise  only.  Let  ns  pity  thou 
vbo  admire  flowers  and  fish  id  preference  to  men '  and  minds ;  no 
person  of  taste  will  imitate  them,  and  is  it  not  better  to  be  ad. 
mired  by  twenty  persons  of  taste,  than  by  two  hundred  of  none  ? 
Dp  yvH  thwk  that  when  judicloQa  men  arc  taokiog  at  yonr  pic* 
^Mfc,  th^y  will  say  "  This  is  a  good  figure,  but  it  would  hftr« 
P^  better  had  the  artist  been  rich" — "  That  is  a  fine  idea,  bat 
it  would  have  been  much  finer  had  he  dined  upon  five  courses  i" 
If  men  of  inferior  genins  ire  lometimes  richer  than  others,  they" 
are  nefertheless  much  poorer  in  mental  Enjoyment,  in  the  ac- 
qaaidtaace  and  admiration  of  the  sensible,  and  In  lasting  reputa- 
tion and  atility. 

After  alt  too,  the  artist  mty  be  asinred  that  this  reasoning  W 
not  merely  speculative  or  only  foanded  oq  the  good  feelings  bt 
thoie  who  adopt  It.  Whalerer  may  have  been  the  perversions  of 
great  talent.  It's  worldliness  and  it's  degradations,  It  is  nererthe.' 
less  yery  true,  and  very  inspiring  to  recollect,  that  men  of  th« 
most  exalted  genius,  generally  speaking,  have  been  men  of  tha. 
most  exalted  spirit.  Witness  the  principal  philosopher^  of  old  ; 
Hitness  in  ibodem  times,  Columbus,  the  Duke  de  Sully,  Milton^ 

'  Dsnte,  Michtiel  Angelo,  Locke,  Newton,  and  the  amiable  D*  Alem- 
bert,  who  with  one  of  the  sincvrest  of  hearts  and  soundest  of 
B^ds,  and  a  disposition  equally  tempered  by  gaiety  and  philoso. 
^y,  seems  to  have  understood  all  that  was  necessary,  practised 
all  that  was  rational,  and  enjoyed  all  that  was  peaceable,  In  thifi 
ehe^uered  life.  The  noble  sentimenta  of  these  great  men  equally 
tended  to  elevate  tbem  above  misfortdne,  to  perfect  flieir  talents, 
aod  to  complete  and  immortalize  their  fame.  Had  Colombnt 
been  a  maA  of  the  world,  he  would  have  begged  to  get  rid  of  hit 
nflworthy  fetters, '  and  not  have  chosen  to  keep  them  on  as  COft. 
.  bistiog  ornaments  to  his  worth.  Had  Michael  Angelo  been  a. 
man  of  the  world^  he  would  neVer  have  put  his  profligate  Cardinal 
in  Hell,  tormented  by  Serpents.  Had  Locke  and  Newton  beeo 
Aen  of  the  wofld,  their  faces  would  not  have  come  down  to  ns 

%  «ifii  that  venerable  inQuence,  which  divides  our  thoughts  between 
what  they  wrote  and  what  they  practised,  and  makes  us  Jove  ge. 
■nu  and  virttu  for  the  sake  of  e&cb  0tll«r. 
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Art.  XVI. — The  Traveb  of  Reason. 

^rimtMed  from  the  French  of  Voltaire,  ailh  a  Continuation  li 
the  Present  Time,  **  jte 

..^    , 

P'here  is  already,  I  Wvc  no  doubt,  a  translation  of  VoEtaire'a       I 
Voyage  de  la  Raison,  though  1  have  never  met  with  one:  but  I 
vas  induced  to  translate  it  for  tlie  present  publication,  not  onljr 
as  one  of  the  most  spirited  sketches  of  that  great  master  of  men 
and  things,  but  as  a  curiosity  in  the  present  state  of  the  political 
'    world.     The  continuation,  which  I  have  ventured  to  add  by  waj 
«f  second  chapter,  EcrYes  at  once  as  a  commentary  on  tbe  ori> 
ginal  and  perhaps,  though  with  far  different  colours  and  a  meaner 
pencil,  as  a  completion  of  the  picture, — Voltaire,  in  receiving  the 
homage  of  the  most  enlightened  princes  and  in  witoesBing  tbe  ra- 
pid progress  of  toleration,  was  led  into  a  sanguine  prospect  of 
£uropean  felicity,  higlily  honourable  to  his  feelings,  but  not  atto-      . 
getlier  compatible  perhaps  with  the  general  keeosightedness  of  his    ■ 
philosophy.    With  regard  to  religious  liberty,  which  forms  hig  chief     1 
ground  of  exultation,  events  have  proved  him  right  even  beyond  his 
hopes  ;  but  the  rational  policy,  for  which  he  gave  so  much  credit 
to  the  intentions  of  the  great,  never  reachedus  at  it's  promised 
hour.     He  foresaw  a  great  deal,  and  a  great  deal  of  what  wai' 
extraordinary  ;  but  be  did  nut  foresee  that  princes  and  govern- 
menls,  selfish  in  the  midst  of  all  their  improvements,  would  not 
go  far  enough  ;  and  that  the  people,  ha&tily  catching  up  the  spirit 
which  their  superiors  were  afraid  to  pursue,  would  go  too  far. 
Europe  has  groiyn  too  wise  for  religious  slavery  ;  but  it  rem^gs <■    ' 
for  some  greater  age,  some  still  more  potent  philosophy,  gome  ^l    . 
inilleniuni  of  Reason  and  Truth,  tu  find  it  too  wise  for  political 
slavery.     In  this  little  piece,  however,  we  see  the  expectations  as       , 
well  as  opinions  of  one  of  that  celebrated  body  of  men,  which*   ^ 
was  supposed  to  have  formed  a  combination  against  all  the  civil      ^ 
«nd  religious  governments  of  Europe ;  and  from  this  piece  alone  tt 
ja'manift bt,  that  tHey. entertained  no  expectation — that  they  had 
formed  even  no  supposition  of  the  terrible  convulsion'  (hat  ha» 
since  ploughed  up  the  Continent.     Nothing  indeed  but  a  sheer 
Ignorance  of  the  political  opinions  held  by  those  individuals,  an 
ignorance  rendered  careless  and  insolent  by  religious  animosity^ 
could  have  ventured  upon  such  accusatioiu.->-Ji^.] 
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Tb  the  sixteenth  century  Erusniiu  wrofe  the  eulogy  of  Folly  ;' 

it  19  your  wish  that  I  ihould  write  the  eulogy  of  Reason.  *     This 

,  Reason  has  not  been  wetcomed  among  ua  till  more  than  two  huD- 

iii^  years  after  her  enemy,  in  many  instances  still  later ;  and 

,  there  are  nations  who  have  hitherto  not  even  seen  her.     'She  was 

■o  utterly  nnknown  to  ns  in  the  time  of  our  Druids,  tiiat  she  had 

Dot  even  a  name  in  our  language.     Cxsar  brought  her  neither  t« 

Switzerland,  nor  to  Autun,  nor  to  Paris,  which  was  at  that  time 

i  mere  fishing.hamtet ;  end  he  himself  knew  littie  or  nothing  of 

ber.     He  had  such  a  multitude  of  great  qualities,  that  Reason  conld 

find  no  room  in  t|ie  croud.     This  magnanimous  madman  left  our 

VMated  country  to  go  and  lay  waste  his  own,  aad  to  receive 

twenty.three  thrusts  of  the  dagger  from  twenty.three  other  iL- 

lustrious  ina!dwen,  who  were  not  half  so  good  as  himself. 

Clodovich  or  Clofie,  the  Sicambrian,  came  aboilt  five  hundred 

years  after,  to  exterminate  one  half  of  our  nation  and  to  subdue 

the  other.     Nobody  heard  any  thing  about  reason,  either  in  his 

p.  army  or  in  our  unhappy  little  villages,  except  U  was  about  the 

VyTeason  of  the  strongest. 

W«  remained  stagnant  for  a  long  time  in  this  miserable  aad'de^ 

grading  barbarism.     Crusading  did  not  extricate  us  : — of  all  fol. 

li^, '  this  was  the  most  universal,  the  most  atrocious,  the  most  ri- 

'  4iculous,  and  the  most  wretched.     To  this  remoter  evil,  succeed. 

ed  the  abQniinabie  foliy  of  civil  and  religious  war,  which  estcr- 

mioated  so  many  people  of  the  dialect  of  Oc  and  the  dialect  of 

Oueili^    Reason  had  no  inclination  to  shew  h^"^''  then.     At 

that  time  Politics  reigned  at  Rome :  she  had  for  ministers  her  two 

^i^ers.  Imposition  and  Avarice,  who  sent  Ignorance,  Fanaticism, 

wIffB  Fury  with  their  orders  all  over  Europe,  while  Poverty  fol. 

Jt  3  lowed 


*  The  Voyagt  wai  lappoMd  la  be  read  befiirc  a  literary  academy. 

f  Vdllaire  lets  no  oppurtuiily  pau  of  ibtoiait  bit  ocquaiolBDce  wJtb  Ibtt 
fMtint  or  obKumt  malierb,  bul  be  don  it  oilb  a  i|irig  hi]  Intra  that  ditil- 
patfi  all  idea  of  pedonlrj.  Oc  and  Outil,  ll  ii  supposed,  were  a  caal  dis. 
ViKliaqbelweeolhediaiectiurtwoFreni'h  dislricia  Bauth  of  Ihe  Loire.  Tba 
tsruer  ii  alill  retained  in  the  name  of  La»gmedac,  to  ihe  maraacrn  in'wblcb 
couiiir>  Ibc  Bulhor  bere  alludeai  and  t'le  laller  ii  taid  to  taave  aDcieall^ 
giicD  Ibe  name  af  Langutdautil  or  Laagu*<ttuil  to  tbe  naigbbnuriuK  dlalrlct 
■oribward.  The  nrigin  ot  ihii  diaiiiKiino  is  very  olisrure  ta  ihe  Freocli 
IbtrnirlTH,  The  best  CBDjt-einre  items  to  be,  (bal  the  OaacoiH,  wbo  were 
9I  Golliic  origiD,  proDDuiii'i'd  ibe  cammoi)  word  on'  witb  a  gutiural  barefa-' 
Mat  reirmbling  outc  nr  of,  »  liitb  proinked  perbspi  (he  ridicule  of  Ihejr  pa- 
Itier  neiibboarg.  Seetbe  i^'cfiennoir*  d«  iVecvur,  p.  411, 41!^,  Ed.  1]?^' 
-ft/. 
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loved  them  every  where.  Il«aaou  hirf  herself  in  a  well  with  hn 
daughter  Truth,  and  nobody  knew  the  situation  of  this  wdl;  hid 
people  entertained  the  tt'sst  suspicion  of  it,  they  would  baie  de. 

,  icended  into  it  and  cnt  the  throat  of  tjofh  daughter  and  mother 

Whes  the  Turks  had  taken  Constantinople,  ^d  redoubled  tht.  ' 
BUterifit  of  Europe,  two  or  three  Greeks  ia  their  flight  tumbled 
into  this  wi'll  or  rather  cavern,  balf.dead  with  fatigue,  hunger, 
BQd  fear.  Reason  rcceivtid  th<!in  with  humanity  ;  set  victuals  bt~- 
fore  them  without  distinction  of  meats,  a  thing  which  they  l>ad'  "•  ^ 
QQTer  knowu  at  Constantinople ;  gave  them  a  few  instructions,  for 
Reason  is  by  no  means  prolix ;  aiid  bound  them  by  an  oath  not 
to  diacover  the  place  of  ber  retreat.  Thry  took  their  leave,  and 
after  many  pfregri nations,  arrived  at  the  court  of  Charles  V,  and 
Francis  I,  Here  they  were  receired  as  jugglers  who  cnme  to  per, 
form  tbefr  iiicks  in  order  to  amuse  the  indolence  of  the  courticn 
^d  ladies  in  their  intervals  of  assignation.  The  ministers  condCi) 
Ecended  to  notice  them  in  those  moments  of  relaxation  which  the; 
verc  able  to  snatch  from  ij.  torrent  of  business  ;  they  wore  eren 
leceived  by  the  Emperor  and  the  Kmg  of  France,  who  in  going 
to  their  mistresses  honoured  them  with  a  passing  glance  ;  but  they 
■were  more  noticed  in  some  little  cities,  where  they  met  .with  soiut  m 
good  citiaens  who  had  obtained,  J  know  not  how,  a  certain  glin^A' 

.  it>^ing  of  common  saise.  ■    ^    ^ 

f  hese  feeble  glimmerings  were  utterly  extinguished  In  the  civif 
van  wbick  desolated  Europe.     Two  or  three  sparks  of  reasoa 
9«uld  have  no  effect  in  a  world,  illuminated  for.  so  many  yeaft « 
with  the  buining  torches  and  stakes  of  Fanaticism.     Reason  asl 
her  daughter  Hid  themselves  closer  than  ever.     The  disciples  o( 
iheir  first  apostles  held  their  tongues,  with  the  exception  of  one 
Qr  two  who  were  inconsiderate  enough  to  preach  reason  unreason- 
ably asd  oat  of  seasc^i.    It  cost  them  their  lives  as  it  did  Socrates*     ,^ 
liut  nobody  took  any  notice  of  it.     Nothing  is  &o  disagreeable'a»|f^ 
■^o  be  hung  in  obscurity  :  but  people  had  been  occupied  so  long 
■with  Saint-Bartholomews,  with  massacres  in  Ireland,  with  behead, 
ings  In  Hungary,  and  with  assassinations  of  kings,  that  they  had 
neither  time  nor  spirit  to  think  of  the  petty  crimvii  and  private  ca- 
IguDitiei  which  inundated  the  world  froai  one  end  to  the  other. 

Reason,  Inforned  of  what  was  passing  by  some  exilea  who  took 
(heltcr  in  her  retreat,  was  touched  with  pity,  though  she  hu 
no  great  character  for  tenderness.  Her  daughter,'  who  is  of  * 
stronger  temperament,  persuaded  her  to  see  the  world  and  en- 
dearour  to  beat  it's  woUnds.  They  made  their  appearance  and 
began  talking  ;  but  they  found  so  many  profligates  inteiected  m 
contradicting  them,  so  many  weak  persons  in  the  pay  of  thes« 
pioAigatea,  so  many  indifTeTcnt  persons  completely  taken  up^ 
%itk  tiwiBiehes  and  the  preaeat  moment^  avdt  caring  ueithei 

fof 
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bu-tium  Jtor  their  encqiles^  that  they  wisely  ratauv^  t*  tbeif 
Miybim.  .. 

.  in  tlie  mean  tinie^  gone  frult^e«dv,  whicb  tj)^  al«ay>  cany 
RtiDat  them  and  which  they  had  scattered  abroad,  ipniMg  vp,  a4 
MK^eU'th,  without  eTefijattu;^. 

At  length,  th«f  took  it  into  tl^eir  heads  eve  day,  to  g»  oaa 
pilgrioiage  to  JiuQie,  disguieing  ttietnEelres  aud  coactniiag  thdr 
woes  for  fear  pf  the  JoquiEilion.  On  their  arTiial,  tiiey  Bd> 
dr'^^  tbe^seWes  to  the  co<H(,  of  Pope  GangaBelli,  CleriMat 
^y.,  for  they  knew  tl^  t^  all  the  cooks  ia  Avmsy  h«  haf 
the  least  emj^oymeat :  parhapa  one  might  say,  that  aftec  yaoy 
]f«wiears  coofofspra,  )se  ifos  th«  B><Ht  unoccupied  awn  of>  Us 
jirofession,  *,  ■     .  ' 

Xliia  wprthy  parsoo,  aittt  grfiog  the  pilgrims  a  diwHf  absaat 

as  frugal  as  that  of  the  Pope,  JDtroduccd  then  to  hia  UoliaeH, 

^nnip  tiiey  foupd  Tei(din|  th^  meditatioaa  of  MhrcaaAuteluJS. 

The  Pope  recognised  the  masques,  and  embraced  them  oordiidly 

rid  spite  of  etiquette,     *'  Ladies,"  said  he,  "if  I  coald  pasaib^ 

jliaTe  imagined  thbt  you  were  upon  earth,  I  wqidd  haT«  paid  yott 

the  fir»t  ¥isif." 

,  From  compliments  tbey  proceeded  to  busiaesa,     The  naf.t  day 

^    Can^nejli  abolished  the  bull  In  Cana  Oomim,  which  had  tQ 

long  be«a  que  of  the  greategt  monuawnts  of  huBWU  ^11?)  and  all 

outrage  on  all  potentates.  +     The  da^r  after,  be  toak  the  resohu 

tiqn  of  destroying   the   company  of  Gaia^aej   of  Giugnard,  of 

K  4  Ganiet, 


'  *  it  it  well  knonn  thai  Gnnennrlli,  through  nil  Ific  stn|;ei  af  his  exaltq- 
-liM,  prtKTvcd  thc'Dsual  philomphtc  simplicity  aT  his  life  and  inannert, 
Wbw  ke  cane  to  the  throic,  he  lulJ  Ihe  papal  cnnk,  IbM  (hnugtf  b«  wQald 
do  BO  iBjnr;  la  ihc  IslMr's  ptofiit,  he  did  DM  mesH  u  luie  ku  health  panly 
io  keep  tlie  kitchen  iu  enpl«;nieiii, — Bef, 

-f  The  bull  Jn  Ctrita  BvnUni,  Ant  iuucd  t>;  Ihe  imImI  Julim  %I„  mH 
(alherini  reiKated  agerBTBlion  frsm  Ihe  Tiolence  or  npcetsiliei  of  aoecndiOE 
Popes,  coDlrlbuted  at  lait  to  render  that  power  ridiculous  which  it  had  onoi 
Inade  bo  fonaidahle.  Thli  bull  eicainmuilicaledi  amoDg  iithera,  all  heretirt, 
-their  abellan,  aod  lho*e  who  read  their  bookj  t  nil  civil  mBiiilraiej  irhD 
yretenii'd  to  judge  cccletiulici  {  all  pertons  who  isiued  edicla,  re^lationi, 
&t.,  alTecllaf  in  Ihe  sinallett  dej^ree  Ihe  liberties  of  ercleaiBsiica  nnd  the 
rlgkli  at  the  Hoi;  Elee  [  sod  all  minUUra,  chancellon,  parliamenli.  Sec.  Ac, 
jiinog  lo  loletfitrc  wiih  rccleBiailical  oiitllera,  or  to  obiirucl,  under  preiencu 
«r  kerplae  order,  the  eianulion  of  iIib  apoetalic  letters,  ft  wa>  read  pah. 
Jicl]  c*ery  year  hy  a  cardiaikl-dcBcoD  at  ihe  ftatc  of  St.  Peler's,  and  his  Hit-, 
jiocN  cODduaed  Iko  cereraoov  by  throwing  down  a  tiurtiing  tarch  by  way  of 
(Boatlet  to  all  lacli  as  chiue  to  dare  a  uoiiinr  fate  bcreafier  and  oppoie  hia 
edict.  Ganiaoclli,  who  bad  ai  lillle  pouer  as  inclinalinn  to  oiake  nny  oin 
of  Ihig  fBr«e,  comeotcd  to  gralifji  llie  feelinis  of  the  EoroiieaD  poweri  rr^ 
•pecliiv  i<'  He  did  not  honever  aitliiM  tlw  bull  i  but  he  aaswered  all  tha 
jinrpoH*  of  it's  ahohlVB  hjr.diKMUhHiiBI  Uh  ahanf  wl^aay  la  tk;  jt%X 
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Garnet,  of  Bo^embaum,  of  Malsgrida,  of  Paulian,  of  FatouIII^t^ 
of  Nonotte ;  *  and  Europe  clapp^  her  hand».  The  day  after 
that,  hi?  lesKKed  th<-  imposts  of  which  the  people  complained ; 
Ik  raconnged  agriculture  and  the  rest  of  the  arts  i  and  endeared 
bimself  to  all  those  who  were  supposed  to  be  hostile  to  his  tu 
toation.  It  might  have  been  said  in  Rome  at  that  time,  that 
4c««  was  bnt  one  nation  and  one  law  io  the  world. 
'  JThe  two  pitgiime,  perfectly  astonished  and  perfectly  satisfied^ 
took  their  leSTe  of  the  Pope,  who  presented  them,  not  with  Ag4 
■nies  and  reliqoes,  but  with  a  good  post-chaise  to  continue  thrir 
journey.  Reason  and  Truth  had  never  before  Ijeen  so  much  at 
their  ease.  They  made  the  tour  of  Italy  ;  and  were  surprised  to 
find,  in  the  room  of  Machiavelism,  an  universal  emulation  among 
the  pruice«  and  repablics,  from  Parma  to  Torin,  to  render  their 
AH^ects  better,  richer,  and  happier.  My  child,  said  Reason  to 
Thith,  oar  reign  is  now  commencing,  1  think,  after  our  long  tm^. 
prisonment.  Some  of  the  pruphets.  who  .came  to  visit  you  in, 
your  well,  must  have  been  very  powMul  both  in  words  and  works 
to  effect  swih  «  change  in  the  face  of  things.  Erery  thing,  yon 
■ee,  advances  slowly  :  it  has  to  pass  through  the  shades  of  ignoT 
raace  and  illusion  btfore  it  arrires  at  your  palace  of  light,  from 
which  you  and  I  were'driyea  for  so  many  ages.  What  has 
happeni'd  to  Nature  will  happen  to  us  t  for  innumerable  agea 
ahe-was  covered  with  a  paltry  veil  anS  altogether  disfigured  :  at 
last  comes  a  Galileo,  a  Copernicus,  a  Newton,  vho  exhibit  her 
almost  naked,  and  make  every  body  fall  in  love  with  her. 

jCoDversing"  in  this  manner,  they  arrive  at  Venice.  Their  at- 
tention here  was  principally  excited  by  (^  Procurator  of  St.  Mark, 
who  huld  a.  large  p^r  of  scissars  before  a  table  covered  with  cl^w^ 
iteal^s,  and  black  feathers.  "  With  your  leaye,'^  cried  Reason, 
"  lllpstrissimo  Signor,  those  scissars,  I  believe,  are  a  pair  d 
miae  which  I  took  with  me  Into  the  well  when  I  fled  thitber 
jbr  .refuge  with  my  daughter!  How  did  your  Excellency  get 
diem?  And  what  are  you  about!" — *'  Illustrissima  Signora," 
'returned  the  Procurator,  "  the  scissars  may  have  belonged  once 
to  your  Excellency,  but  we  had  them  some  time  since  from  one 

Father 


•  Th«  Jnuilt.  Snine  of  tkose  tere  mcDlioDMl  were  foMticti  olben 
forned  pin  «t  Ihe  lilcrar;  rshblc  thai  prrtpnited  Voltaire  with  equal  want 
of  (iriDciple  and  rommon  lente.—Thn  tnclily,  povcrful  frora  il'i  influence 
(ardurHiioii.  Iriim  iL's  ipirit  of  cnabliutiaD,  arid  from  a  irorldlj  ambillMf 
at  once  clanked  aod  aunied  by  it'*  >i»  acaioit  itarldl)  hoooan,  brMine  at 
W  Inloleriiiili:  lo  all  the  Catbalic  gotrrtuneDM  by  i('>  pnlillesl  inlrtgnesi 
and  GdDsBDelli,  after  mueb  aniiout  reflerlin*,'>Hpprctsed  ii  Id  the  yeM 
flT.a,  declaring  h»  foDvlclion  at  ihe  uae  time  that  the  proceeding  woal^ 
be  fiital  to  hia.  He  dltd  a  few  acelu  after,  Ritk  all  tbe  aupcaranccs  of 
uoijaQ. — Be/.  '' 
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Pather  Paul,  •  and  thi?j-  serve  as  to  cot  off  fte  claws  of  tia  In. 
qiiuition,  which  you  see  displayed' on  this  table.  These  black 
featbers  belong  to  the  harpii'S  who  come  to  eat  the  republic's  din. 
aer ;  we  clip  their  nails  and  their  beaks  evwy  day,  or  they  would 
Inish  by  deTonring  efcry  thing,  and  then  nothiniK  woiild  be  left 
for  onr  wide  nobles,  nor  for  the  Pre^di,  nor  for  the  citizens.  If 
yon  pass  into  France,  you  will  probably  find  at  Paris  your  odter 
pair  of  scisiare  in  the  possession  of  a  Hpanish  minister,  who  puts 
them  to  the  rery  same  use,  and  who  will  one  da^  be  blessed  by 
tbehnmon  species."  + 

Onr  travellers,  after  haying  attended  a  Venetian  opera,  de. 
parted  for  Germany.     This  country,  which  in  the  ttne  of  Char. 

lemsgna 

■  Tlie  illulriuDs  Peter  8:vpl,  btucr  known  by  hit  snwaitlic  liile  of  Fa. 
IW  Paul,  flooriihed  ai  ihe  commenceineiil  of  ibr  I'lh  fcniury,  li  wx  by 
bh'piiiird  adiicp  and  eliJI  mure  Bpitllrd  ihiiugb  leioiwraie  cunducl,  Ibat  l6e 
Vcnrliana  Boccrasfutl]'  resisled  l^f  pre(en.i»nii  and  corrupliuos  uf  Ihf  Srt  of 
Kane.  Thr  only  farcibtr  rrpli  In  hit  argumcnls,  according  lu  tilt  cuslunl 
of  tlioM  liian,  wbb  an  allaiapl  to  ascBitifnalP  him  i  he  rrccived  Ihrre  wounda, 
bnl  rrrOTCrcd,  aad  hiug  up  i>n«  of  tbe  weapniH  nied  nn  the  occaainn,  with 
IkisinscriplioD  o»r  \l—Stilo  delln  Chitaa  /fDMnna— Siiletlo  of  Ihe  Romiita 
Churtli.  Falher  Paul  h)u  been  called  the  Pu,ca1  of  the  Vaiieliaiis,  bui  b« 
venl  beyond  Piucul  Id  acrarn|ilijhniFnl9.  Dr.  Jiibii^on,  in  hi;  pleasing  liiile 
■ccKHDl  uf  bin,  (Vul.  XII  Murphy 'i  Edit.),  tella  ni  thai  be  wai  *' aot 
DDly  arquaialed  with  Ihe  Lalin,  Gre«h,  Hebrew,  nod  Cialdee  lufaa^ei, 
]hiI  with  philosnpb).  ihe  malhniuiljrki,  cannn  aad  civil  (au,  ail  pari«  of 
Ui^rat  pbilmKiphy,  and  cheiaiGlry  itself," — Ihul  he  coijld  cunveru  upoD  ai. 
IrDnomy,  medicine,  and  the  analyeiti  of  uif  lait,  nilh  iheir  respective  pro- 
fadiirg,  ^'  na(  as  a  luppifii.'i'al  enquirer,  but  H>  a  cuoiplete  ipaiter  |"  aad  ibat 
Aqnapcadenie  confeB§td  himielf  iiidehieil  ts  him  for  b^t  ibrsrt  of  litioa. 
iSomeihiiiig,  however,  must  be  silnwed  fur  ibc  eiafgrratiou  aiually  aitcailaM 
on  llie  praiica  of  such  men,  and  bad  Jobntna  wrilirn  ihii  oecnunt  a(  a  laler 
petiod  nf  life,  he  nould  have  made  ibe  due  aiJeuaacei  fur  il  t  but  lliere 
i)  no  question  ihat  Sarpi  »a>  nt  once  a  grnlui  in  tnme  things,  and  a 
discerning  oae  Is  every  Ihiof;  (Bad  the  Donor  mighi  have  adUtd,  ibal  ha 
■at  the  repulet)  architect  a>f  Ihe  wlebrMad  elli|itical  chaiaber  of  aoaloBy 
ia  the  Univeraiiy  of  Padua, — and  that  be  bad  Ibe  glory  of  briof  ing  forwai^ 
tk;  ^foius  of  Gatileu.  The  Venetiaai  ascribe  to  him  the  diicuiery  of  tlie 
circulatiuH  uf  the  blood,  as  it>e  Sociniam  did  lu  Serveius,  aud  as  Ihe  di>ca- 
nry  of  the  Newtonian  Hiiraciiun  has  been  atiribuled  lo  Baron.  Il  ia  very 
probable  thai  bach  mru  niade  ctcrlteni  guesses  at  thete  lecrecs  t  bat  Ibe  hu> 
Bonrof  discovery  belungs  uuly  to  bim  who  prnves  it|  and  thu*  the  rtpaU- 
lion  nf  our  Harvey  remains  undiminished. — Ref. 

+  Was  ihia  ihe  Cuuat  d'Arauda,  President  of  the  Supreme  Coancil  In 
Spain,  aad  Captain  GeneraJ  of  New  Caslile  f  A  Spaniard  oppuaiuf  Iba 
laquiiilioo  h  a  pheaamruon  even  ia  our  limes :  Juvellaaoa  ooly  ventured 
apou  ji  ol>liqiiely  (  but  Ihe  rralalBDce  of  Arauda  was  face  to  face,  aad 
«bai  it  mure  lingular,  or  rather  » hat  helpl  to  account  for  il,  the  thruoe 
wa>  oD  bit  side,  lu  1770,  a  si>ld>er  had  been  l.-ikru  up  for  bigamy,  aad  lb* 
right  uf  trying  him  na.  claimed  by  the  Inqsisiiioir:  ihe  Conal  disputed  thit 
(lain  I  and  ihe  King  decided  ia  hit  favour  by  a  very  curlouk  edirl.  In  which 
tke  Inquisitor-Geueral  uas  advised  lu  keep  lu  his  proper  sphere  ami  not 
■eddle  « iib  ijpiruyal  juriidiclton.     See  the  ankk  MxnJa  ta  llw  VteHva- 
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leffiagne  wa»  Bsihiiig  bi^t  a  huge  forest,  iatenccted  with  maruKti 
tiiey  rejoiced  to  see  coTered  «ith  flourishuig  and  peaceful  cities^ 
r— this  couotiy,  peopled  with  soTe/eigns  once  barbarous  aud  desi 
titut€,  now  altogether  polished  and  magnificcat ;— this  coimtrj, 
which  in  aecieot  times  had  none  but  sorceresses  for  priests,  nho  $«« 
frilicedtheii  own  species  upon  huge  mishapenstdaes^—T-thiscountrj'i 
viatih  afterwards  had  beeu  iuuudated  in  it's  owu  blood  ia  order  to 
discover  precisely  whether  or  not  a  thing  was  in,  izith,  or  hg  ;* — ■ 
this  country,  in  fine,  which  took  to  it's  bosam  three  hot* 
tile  religions,  astonished  at  iiving  peaceably  together.  God  b* 
praised!  said  Reason ;  these  people  hare  come  UTer.,ta  me  by 
mere  force  of  msdness.— The  pilgrims  were  uitrodueed  to  an  Eoia 
press,  who  was  something  more  than  reasonable,  for  she  'was  li, 
bwal ;  they  were  so  pleased  with  her  that  they  oterlooked  a  few 
cuBtomi  that  might  have  shocked  then  {  bat  they  absolutely  fell 
in  love  with  her  son  the  Emperor.  + 

Their  amazement  redoubled  when  they  came  to  Sweden.  What! 
•aid  they,  a  revolution  so  difficult  and  at  the  same  time  so  instan. 
taneous,  so  perilous  and  yet  so  peaceable !  And  after  this  great 
event,  not  a  day  lost  without  doing  good !  And  all  this  at  an  ag< 
Vhich  is  so  little  the  age  of  reason!  We  should  have  done  well 
to  have  come  out  of  our  hiding  place  when  this  great  event  sfrucli 
all  Europe  with  admiration.  4^ 

From  hence  fh^  passed  rapidly  into  Pclaod.  Ah,  mymotherl 
fcried  Truth ;  what  a  contrast !  It  makes  me  long  to  return  to 
my  well.  Such  is  the  result  of  oppressing  the  most  useful  part  of 
the  human  species  and  of  treating  the  cDltivalors  of  the  earth 
worse  than  they  treat  their  own  catUe.  This  chaos  of  aaardty 
voidd  never  be  cleared  away  bat  by  a  general  ruin,  which  w&s  too 
fcleariy  predicted.  I  am  grieved  for  a  monarch  virtuous,  wise^ 
aiid  humane;  and  I  dare  hope  that  he  will  yet  be  happy ^  since 

othw 

•  The  jarguD  .of  the  ihcnloglcal  disiiulaals  rMpeding  tbe  divine  pfeMDce 
in  the  SBcrnmeDt.— Tie/. 

f  Tha  cdebialed  Muria  Thereia  of  Hunearf,  knd  her  son  Joseph  tl,  t 
vrbn  h  licTc  Hili6cleall}'  praheil  bj  Vollaire.  He  faad  n  lefnrmiiig  s^iirll,  hut 
ll  sreiaed  (he  result  of  a  love  ef  display,  rather  1  ban  iif  sound  ihiuking.  It 
wu<  ibe  brolhf  r  of  tliii  Jose|ih,  who  abolished  in  TDScany  Ihe  inelGcieiit 
and  (Forse  than  useless  pupishinem  of  death  :  he  had  ihe  happiness  of  seeios 
the  goud  eSttti  of  the  abelilion,  aod'of  thai  aetting  on  exrellfataod  can- 
plete  example,  which  will  most  prnbnhly  be  followed  by  all  Europe  at  i» 
greal  disiaiice  of  lime,  unless  cemuierie  interfere. — Rtf. 

i  This  imisage,  by  the  desctijilion  aod  Vy  (be  year  in  which  the  Toaage 
it  la  Ration  Has  wrillen,  caa  liurdly  allude  ■<>  Ilie  Revululiun  whic^ 
■nude  Ihe  SnrJes  a  free  people;  it  mu^i  refer  lo  llie  one  in  I7T3,  which 
cnslaied  Ihem  Hgaio  {  aad  yet  It  is  dilticuU  lo  courehe  huw  Ihe  aulhof 
,  rokld  be  in  riip(urea  at  such  ao  evenl.  ll  is  (tue,  his  philosophy  and  hti 
prijudifes  were  scoeially  at  raiiauc*  un  tuck  lul^ectss    Sat  the  fuUowing 
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etber  niQiiBTclis  are  becoming  so  an4  begin  noK  aad-more  to  fe^ 
tlie  liglkt  nf  your  rajJiance.  Let  us  go  aud  contempl^Ue,  cob. 
tinued  she,  a  change  more  happy  and  more  sniprisiDg;  let  m  tmq 
to  this  immense  hyperborean  region,  which  was  so  barbaraiu 
eighty  years  since,  and  which  is  uow  so  enlightened  and  so 
invincible ;  and  let  us  go  and  ga£C  upon  her  vho  has  atchieied 
the  mirajcle  of  a  uew  creation.-'— They  hastened  thither,  and  con. 
fessed  they  had'  not  exaggerated,  *  They  admired  without  ccas* 
ing  the  changes  which  the  world  had  experienced  in  tbe  course  of 
f.  few  years,  and  concluded,  that  one  day  perhaps,  Chili  and  Um 
Terra  AustralJs  would  be  the  centre  of  politeness  and  good 
taste,  aud  that  it  would  be  neceiisary  to  go  to  the  Antarctic  to 
|earn  how  to  live. 

When  they  came  to  England,  Tfuth  sud  to  her  mother,  "  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  happiness  of  this  nation  is  not  constituted 
like  that  of  others.  She  has  been  more  foolish,  more  fanatical, 
more  cruel,  and  more  miserable  than  any  that  I  know ;  and  up 
springs  an,  unique  government,  in  which  she  has  preserved  all  that 
js  osefi^l  of  monarchy  and  all  that  is  necessary  of  republicanism. 
She  is  superior  in  war,  In  legislation,  in  the  tu'ts,  in  commerce. 
1  see  her  embarrassed  only  rc>^pecting  North  America  wUch  she  hat 
gained  at  one  end  of  the  world,  and  some  .fine  province^  of  Indis 
which  sh«  has  subjugated  at  the  other.  How  will  her  prosperity 
h«  abl«  to  sustain  these  two  burdens  ?" — "  The  weight  is  heavy," 
laidKeason;  "  but  if  sbe  will  only  hearken  a  little  to  me,  she 
frill  find  means  to  lighten  iV' 

,  At  length,  Keasou  and  Truth  passed  over  to  France.  They 
\aA  alroady  sheHu  themselves  there,  but  had  been  chaced  out 
(tgain-  You  remeoiher,  said  Truth  to  her  mother,,  the  auuout 
desire  we  had  to  establish  ourselves  among  the  French  during  the 
fine  d^s  of  Louis  XIV. ;  but  the  impertinent  quarrels  of  Jesuits 
wA  Jansenigts  soon  made  us  bury  ourselves  again:  the  conti. 


*  Vsluirr,  when  he  tcuom  ia  n  gemral  waj,  It  au  ardcDt  adtocaic  tor 
iwpilu  frttdam,  but  when  b«  comta  to  parliciilata,  he  ii  bio  a|il  lo  tihi- 
bil  the  Frenchman  iiiid  ihe  "  Gentleman  of  [he  Kiiig'i  Bedchamber."  Ia 
.  the  course  of  a  few  Iroes,  he  has  here  been  iirdsiiiK  the  freedom  of  Venice, 
admiring  the  despodiin  of  Sweden,  laineollng  the  vrelched  xalc  of  Poland,  ' 
aid  pBD^jriiiog  Rusila  ud  Caibciine.  Th)i  it  ii.iii  have  beep  brought  up 
lulbe  frcDCb  tlrclei.  Voltaire  had  been  flBllerad  b;  the  ireal,  and  bad 
lioliMkitf  witnessed  little  bat  igaorauce  and  bigitlry  in  Itw  inferior  cliUKii^ 
and  ia  spite  of  bis  love  of  freeuum  and  bh  keen  delectian  of  rnllj ,  he  luh 
hred  bia  eyes  tn  be  dazzled  more  (ban  once  by  the  brilllaaey  of  cnurli.  -  It 
IstbosiliBt  whIJe  pliilnsofikers  are  eapnting  (he  iiiennlistenclea  of  ibeir  fel- 
law-crealuTct,  they  alia  betrny  Ibelr  own.  Voltaire,  the  beqevulenl  and 
tke  laliriialj  cuuld  launegyriae  Frederick,  Cnlherliie,  Luuia  XtVt  and 
finaie,  tbe  beneiqleot  Bott  the  coal-jud^ing,  could  be  the  Meadj  advocale  af 
Jbe  Stuarts.— ii'/- 
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mal  complainti  of  the  people  eould  not  r*call  us.  I  now  Ittti 
tlie  acclBmatiiins  of  tnc Dty  milliouB  of  men  irho  bless  Providence: 
some  of  them  say — "  This  acc<Siion  is  the  more  joyful  inosmach 
as  we  pay  nothing  for  our  rtjoicing  :" — others  exclaim,  "  Lmury 
is  nothing  but  Tanity : — pluralities,  superfluous  expenses,  and 
■  excessive  profits  are  to  be  retrenched."— And  they  are  ri^ght, 
•— "  Ali  impost  is  to  be  abolished." — And  they  are  wrong  ;  forit 
U  necessary  (Jijt  eyery  iiidividDal  should  contribute  to  the  general 
good.  "  Laws  are  to  be  uniform."' — Nothing  is  more  desirable; 
bat  then  nothing  is  more  dlfflcnlt.  **  The  immense  possessions  of 
certwn  idlers  who  have  made  a  »ow  of  poverty,  are  to  be  distri- 
buted among  the  poor  labouring  classes,  and  particularly  among 
poor  ofhcers.  ,  These  men  of  morlmsin  shall  no  lo[iger  hare 
slaves  of  mortmain.  We  shall  no  longer  sre  the  bailllts  of  mo- 
nasteries drive-  impoverished  orph^s  from  their  paternal  man* 
sioas,  to  enrich  with  their  spoils  a  conymt  enjoyifig  seignoriil 
rights,  which  are  the  rights  of  the  original  acquirers.  We 
shall  no  longer  see  whole  families  vainly  soliciting  charity  at 
the  gate  of  the  convent  which  has  despoiled  them." — God 
grant  it !  Nothing  is  more  vrorthy  of  a  king.  The  Kin^  of 
Sardinia  has  put  an  end  to  this  abuse  in  his  country.  Would, 
to  Heaven  it  were  exterminated  in  France !  Do  you  not  hear^ 
my  mother,  all  these  voices  which  say,  "  The  marriages  of  a 
hundred  thousand  families,  useful  to  the  state,  shall  be  no 
longer  reckoned  concubinage  ;  uid  their  offspring  shell  no  longer 
be  declared  bastards  by  law." — Nature,  Justice,  and  you,  mj 
mother,  all  demand  for  this  great  object  some  wise  regulation 
compatible  with  the  security  of  the  state  and  the  rights  of  man.— rr 
**  The  profession  of  a  soldier  shall  be  accounted  so  hononrable^ 
that  he  shall  no  longer  be  tempted  to  desert."— "The  thing  is  posii 
sible,  but  delicate.-^"  Little  faults  shall  not  be  punished  as  if 
they  were  great  crimes,  for  every  thing  should  be  proportionate  t 
ft  barbarous  law,  obscurely  promulgated  and  badly  explained, 
shall  no  longer  condemn  intliscreet  and  imprudent  children  to  iron 
bars  and  to  Uames,  as  if  they  had  assassinated  their  fathers  and 
Mothers." — This  ought  to  be  the  first  axiom  of  criminal  JRBtic«i 
—'^  The  possessions  of  the  father  of  a  family  shall  no  longer  be 
confiscated,  since  the  children  ought  not  to  be  starved  for  the  er. 
rors  of  their  father,  and  the  king  has  no  need  of  such  wretched 
^confiscations."  Admirable!  This  too  is  worthy  the  magnani- 
^mity  of  a  sovereign. — "The  torture,  originally  invented  by  high. 
way  robbers  to  moke  passengers  discover  their  money,  and  still 
in  o^  am<mg  a  few  nations  for  the  purpose  of  saving  sturdy 
gnilt  and  destroying  feeble  and  faint-hearied  innocence,  shall  do 
longer  be  employed  but  against  the  crime  of  violated  society  in 
the  person  of  it's  first  chief,  and  then  only  for  the  discovery  of 
MCoopUcefl  ; 
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AccompUcei ;  bat  such  crimen  will'  nerer  b«  perpctntttd."  Noh 
thing  citn  be  blotter.  Attend  to  the  vows  whicb  I  bear  made  front 
«veiy  quarter ;  and  I  will  record  these  great  changes  io  ray  vk:- 
nab,  I  who  atn  Truth. — I  hear,  all  around  me,  from-  all  the  tFibiw 
nals,  thoe  remarkable  words :  "  We  will  talk  no  more  of  two 
distinct  powers,  because  there  can  exist  but  one, — that  of  the  i 
king  or  the  law  in  a  monardiy,  and  that  of  the  nation  in  a  re> 
public.  Divine  power  is  of  a  nature  so  distinct  Mid  superior^ 
that  it  cannot  compromise,  by  any  profane  adjwtmmt,  with  bo- 
man  taws.  Infinite  cannnt  be  joined  to  iintte.  Gregory  Vll. 
was  the  first  who  dared  tn  nail  the  infinite  to  Ens  assistance  when 
he  carried  on  his  wars,  of  a  imtDre  till  then  unknown,  against 
Henry  IV.,  an  Emperor  too  finite — too  limited,  "I  mean.  Thesa 
wars  drenched  Europe  in  blood  for  a  long  tim^;  but  at  last, 
the  tw6  venerable  beings,  who  had  nothing  in  common,  were 
■eparated;  and  this  is  the  only  way  to  live  in  peace." — These  disj 
courses,  on  the  part  of  all  the  ministers  of  the  laws,  appear  to 
me  very  forcible.  I  know  they  recognize  two  powers  neither  in 
Ciiina,  nor  India,  nor  Persia,  nor  at  Constantinople,  -nor  at  Mos- 
cow, nor  at  London,  &r, — But  I  submit  myself  to  you, 'my  mo< 
ther,  and  will  write  nothing  but  what  you  dictate. 

"  My  child,"  replied  Reason,  yon  know  very  well  that  I 
desire  nearly  the  same  things  and  many  besides.  Every  thing  de- 
mands time  and  reflection.  I  have-always  been  contented  when  in 
the  midst  of  my  teeubles  I  could  meet  with  even  a  little  relief. 
To  day  I  am  too  happy. 

"  You  remember  the  time  when  almost  all  the  kings  of  tiie 
earth,  enjoying  a  profound  peace,  amused  themselves  with  play- 
ing at  riddles,  and  the  beautiful  Queen  of  Sheba  came  to  have  » 
tete..a.tete  in  rebuses  with  Solomon." — "  Oh  yes  : — those  wera 
fine^imes,  but  they  did  not  last."— "  Well,  well,"  returned  th* 
mother ;  "  these  are  infinitely  better :  they  dreamt  of  nothing 
tbeii  but  a  little  wit ;  but  these  ten  or  twelve  years  past,  I  perceive^ 
Europe  haaapplied  heself  to  the  arts  and  the  virtues  that  sweeten  tb» 
bitterness  of  lifei  It  seems  as  if  a  generil  signal  had  been  givM, 
to  think  more  solidly  than  for  these  thousands  of  ages.  Tell  me 
now,  you  who  cannot  falsify,  what  times  would  you  prefer  to  tb* 
present  for  living  in  France  ?" 

"  I  have  the  reputation,"  answered  the  daughter,  *'  of  loving 
to  say  things  Sufficiently  hard  to  the  people  about  roe,  and  yon 
are  perfectly  aware  tliat- 1  cannot  help  it ;  but  I  confess  that  I 
have  every  reason  to  speak  weil  of  the  present  times,  in  spite  of 
to  many  authors  who  praise  none  but  the  post.  Posterity  must 
be  told,  that  it  was.  in  this  age  men  Itervt  to  guard  against  s 
fiigtrttul'  and  deadly  disorder,  by  giving  it  to  themselves  in  a  lesi 
&tal  naaaer :  tlat  they,  learnt  to  teettn».  life  to  tbo*^  who  had 

lo|t 
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tof  it  in  Oe  wster  ;  t»  into  anfl  defy  the  thunder ;  and  to  sttpptf 
a  fixed  pAint  which  Oiey  hod  looked  far  in  Tain  from  west  to 
eoat: — that  tt^  did  still  nmre  with  regard  to  morals,  in  daring 
to  d&naad  piatiee  of  die  laws  against  taws  that  bad  condemned 
Tirtoe  to  paniibtteBt,  and  that  this  jnsfice  was  sometirties  obf 
:  tained : — in  fine,  that  they  dar«d  to  pronounce  the  word  Ttt. 
lenlioM." 

"  Well,  wy  dew  daughter,  let  as  enjoy  these  fine  days  :  w^ 
will  remain  twra  while  th^y  last ;  and  if  the  storms  return,  w» 
can  go  back  to  oar  weil." 


Reason  bad  scarcely  nttered  these  words,  when  they  heard  a 
great  uproar,  and  presently  fmnd  themselres  surrosndcd  with  an 
innnenae  crotid  of  persons  in  cockades  of  three  coloars.  Somo 
of  them  carritd  bonghs  of  poplar,  others  bleeding  heads  upoii 
pikes,  and  others  wine-bottles  and  Sddles.  ''  Citizeness  Rea^ 
son,"  sud  oae  of  tiiem,  reeling  up  to  her  and  almost  stifling 
her  in  a  horrible  embrace,  "  we  very  much  respect  you  and 
your  dau^ter,  for  we  know  yonr  concern  in  the  1it«  glorious 
erento." 

"  The  king  then,"  aud  Reason,  "  haB"— 

'^  There   i<  no  sach  a  thing  as  a  king ;"    interrupted    tfafr 

«  U  God'i  name,"  said  Truth,  "  what  is"— 
,  "  Sacrc  Dieu !"  interrupted  the  man  ;  "  there  is  no  sncb  lIiiD|[ 
m  a  God.  But  come  along  with  us,  and  join  in  the  trintnph  o( 
Tirtae  aod  liberty."  So  sfiylng,  the  whole  croud  roared  out  "  Li. 
bertj  and  Kquality,"  and  sent  up  a  thottt  of  joy  mixed  with  oaths 
apd  obscenities. 

lUason  and  Tnitfa  took  thoin  for  a  parcel  of  madmen  brolcea 
loose,  and  snfi^red  themselves  to  be  led  along  Into  Parii  In  thfl 
bopo  of  being  rejcned  by  the  populace.  When  they  got  theM^. 
the  populace  joined  in  the  cry,  and  utterly  confounded  the  tra- 
vellers. They  haWly  knew  }^ri«  again,  the  common  peopi* 
were  so  joyous,  and  the  higher  orders  so  inrisible.  The  BastilA 
iras  in.  ri^ns,  and  this  utither  surprised  nor  gricTed  them  ;  bat  on 
tile  other  hand,  tlie  streets  ran  with  btoed  ;  nothing  wu  heard 
but  groans  Mid  haisas ;  and  in  an  instant,  the  whole  croud  left 
them  to  make  ap  Cowards  a  man,  who  was  coming  along  in  a. 
plain  bat,  and  whose  head  and  bat,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  f^e,- 
were  mounted  on  the  top  of  a  pole.  Reason  and '  Truth  slipped 
down  3  narrow  passage  and  came  out  upon  a  square  fllled  with- 
an  iaiBianio  ainl^tud*  'at  lbs  midst  of  i*hich  was  a  gca£>ld  with. » 
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Mnlcr  ot  peraoaa  on  it  bnt  not  a  giagk  'prietit.  Ai  fast  a»  these 
persons  were  beln^cfed,  oth«rt  were  brm^t^in.  "  lAerty  fcrr 
ever  !'^  cried  the  f  iins-cul«tte»^  leading  along  fiftf  rotn  and  »oni«i 
Mth  tiieir  haadf  beond,  "  Liberty  and  Equalitjr !"  cried  the 
Kddiera;  and  knockpd  down  cTcry  body  in  their  way.  Prespnfly, 
•  beautiful  young  female  advanced  to  (h(;  Wock,  and  wben  her  bea« 
mi  chopped  off,  the  executioner  held  It  np  and  patted  it  on  tb% 
rteek.  "  Ara  I  in  Fraacel "  cried  Rens«0!  "or  am  I  in  Pandse. 
jnonjuin '." '  These  words  were  not  maderst«od  -by  tfce  mob,  but 
Hk  looks  «f  Truth  shewed  twch  little  approbation  of  what  wis 
gaing  forward,  that  a  sullen  mwiMir  went  round,  and  the  tra- 
taflL'ts  thoM^t  it  he«t  to  retire.  They  p«t  on  their  old  disguises,', 
ud  made  tdie  hret  of  Heir  wty  out  of  I^rfs.  Thfe  day  was  hot'; 
■  thick  mitt  (Ascured  the  face  of  the  tan,  a&A  seemed  iDipregnatt>d 
wM  blood ;  and  as  they  gradually  got  Tid  of  the  noise  of  the 
metropolis,  th^y  mt*  frantic  patties  upou  the  road  coining  from 
flanghter  eisewhere.  On  every  side  groOTKls  were  laid  waste, 
•^country-seats  detnoliihed.  In  one  of  the  convents,  blacken, 
wl  wift  smoke  and  half  in  rains,  drunken  soldrers,  smoking  and 
liughing,  were  lolling  ont  of  the  drawiRg-roffm  windows ;  on  thb 
t^t,  some  peasants  were  feaetiag  on  the  gromid  under  the  heels 
«f  a  faTmer.g«n«r^  who  was  hanging  before  his  own  door  ;  and 
fin  the  left,  a  trump  of  horee  came  gaUepteg  AOt  trf  a  chwrch. 
door. 

.  "  I  now  pere«ive,"  stud  Truth  to  her  mother,  "  that  wc  rec- 
koned somewhkt  too  moch  upon  the  exertions  of  tjie  great.  They 
Donld  not  hinder  the  progress  of  knowltxi^,  and  some  of  them 
nen  belped  tt  a  little ;  bat  they  did  not  chase  to  make  the  peo. 
pic  loa  teasible  of  tbcir  importaace,  and  wi  the  other  hand  the 
ftofle  were  grO'ira  to©  knowing  to  snftr  themselves  to  be  cheat- 
ed. Add  1o  this,  that  to  a  set  of  reforming  princes,  has  sue. 
oeedi^  a  race  of  fo«lish  ones ;  and  Ac  «hoIe  secret  b  explained. 
Kings  buve  done  too  little,  and  the  people  have  revenged  them- 
•dvei  by  doing  to«  much." 

On  enterlRg  ^lain,  they  heard  that  war  bad  been  declared  by 
t)w  lurrouMdfng  nations  Bgainst  France.  Rpason  'shook  her  headl 
**  It  will  do  DO  gaod,"  ^e  observed.  *  This  frantic  spirit  of 
•quality,  winch  if  left  to  itself  might  snb^e  into  what  is  reason- 
hble,  will  be  turned  into  a  spirit  of  conquest.  Swope  has  ever 
boen  afiatd  of  giving  France  such  %r  oppot^jn^,  and  now  sh« 
wulonly  provokes  it.  The  idea  of  liberty  will  last  long  enough 
to  give  an  irresistible  Impetus  to  this  spirit,  and  when  no  longer 
"^  necessary,  will  vanish  at  the  nod  of  some  ambitious  general,  who 
•ai  easily  teach  a  vain  people  to  Iwok  npfln  his  own  aggrandiie* 
•nt  as  a  substitnte  for  their  hnpi^iiess.'  I  am  ashatoed  of  Eng'  ''' 
laad,  but  I  wonder  at  nptbins  atie  Wt)4a  I  iQok.  pMoA  upon  4lril 
'  coimlry, . 
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coimlrj-,  in  w&icli  we  now  travel,  and  which  we  misied  in  oitf 
former  tour.  Human  nature  here  seems  in  it's  dotage  :  the  state 
is  like  a  wicked  and  exliaustc  d  old  man  brought  out  into  his  An* 
garden  to  die,  without  potrer  to  enjoy  any  thinjj  in  iE  himself  and 
without  temper  to  let  his  cliildren  do  so.  Bn(  in  vain  does  a  sta* 
pid  deepotism  count  upon  the  ignoFance  of  the  people ;'  in  vain 
are  books  forbidden  and  rational  meti  imprisoned ;  in  vain  doe« 
the  Inquisition  guBEh  it's  ftw  reniainiag  teeth.  The  subjugatioa 
of  such  a  country  is  ineritable,  unless  those  who  interfere  to  sup* 
'  port  her^  will  fight  for  her  liberty  and  not  for  her  prejudices ; 
but  such  a  discrimination  is  not  likely." 

"  No,"  said  Truth,  as  they  passed  again  through  Italy  ani 
Germany  ;  "  a  fatal  mistake  is  every  where  prevaliiag.  'Eterf 
where  the  princes,  roused  at  oiicfi  to  alarm  and  te  resentment, 
»nd  forgetting  the  original  cause  of  these  trimhles,  think  proper 
to  return  to  their  false  notions  and  to  afi'ccf  a  disdain  of  the  peo* 
pie.  This  only  senres  to  open  an  easier  way  to  French'  victory) 
and  accordingly  the  French  are  every  where  victoriout.  As  pt 
ourselves,  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  get  out  of  the  way,  for 
I  shudder  to  think  what  may  happen  to  us." 

The  travellers  indeed  had  a  dismal  peregrination.  Their  dis- 
guises had  become  so  threadbare,  that  ttieir  pirsons  were  sonw' 
times  recognized ;  and  as  often  as  this  was  the  case,  there  were 
inch  quarrels  among  all  ranXs  of  people  on  their  account,  that  it 
was  wonderful  they  escaped  with  their  lives.  The  lower  orders 
liuzzaed  them  but  almost  sutfocaled  them  in  the  croud  :  the  mid- 
dle classes  cast  a  wistful  eye  of  pily  at  tl^em  and  sl\rugged  their 
shoulders ;  while  the  great  never  condescended  to  notice  them 
except  it  was  to  denounce  them  as  French  spies  and'  order  th^ 
out  cf  their  territories.  Sucli  was  their  treatment  over  the  great< 
est  part  of  the  Continent.  In  HollunB,  indeed,  the  people  only 
stared  at  them  ;  but  in  Spain  every  body  was  for  making  thenL 
nuns  ;  and  at  Rome,  what  a  change  from  the  time  of  P(^  Gan* 
ganeili  I  The  cardinals,  it  is  true,  though  they  took  no  notice 
of  them  in  public,  wrote,  them  billets>daox  of  a  very  tender  de- 
scription ;  but  all  access  to  his  Holiness  was  impossible;  and  hi> 
stead  of  a  good  post-chaise  to  conilnue  Uielr  journey,  they 
Could  liardly  procure  a  loaf.  They  had  scarcely  left  the  city, 
when  it  was  entered  by  the  French,  who  by  a  strange  coarse  ei 
things-followed  our  travellers  every  where  but  never  came  up  witb 
them. " 

They  embarked  for  England  in  a  packet,  in  the  cabin  of  'whick 
was  an  Ifilian  priest  reading  Voltaire  ;  aGermu\  officer  with  dJa. 
patches  ujiich  he  kept  in  his  hand  (hat  they  might  not  mak,e  his 
pocket  stick  out ;  a  dozen  abb£s  vehemently  settling  the  balance 
of  powerj  while  the  tcis^  was  pitching  them  against  each  other  ; 
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i  nmnbet  of  ladies  ireeping ;  and  a  par  of  ftaiice  who  iras  try- 
ing to  pour  Out  tea  for  them  into  a  wwo^en  bowl.  Wle*  they 
omTed  in  E^land,  thejr  heard  of  nothing  but  one  Pttt,  irhd  wu 
the  greatest  inan  upon  earth.'  He  got  rid  of  erery  IhiTig  that  waa 
calculated  to  make  his  coantr;  toO  (jrond,  that  is  to  say,  of  it'i 
gold,  nt  It's  high  ^ne,  and  of  eertahi  taws,  that  made  the  ^g- 
llsb  vatae  themselves  on  their  persons.  One  very  remarkabln  in> 
stance  of  his  superiority  was,  that  as  he  made  paper  pa^  Ontwiw 
sally  for  gold,  so  he  made  contiouall  ill.rortirae  pass  for  success  ) 
and  perhaps  In  all  the  annals  of  philosophy,  there  never  was  sock 
an  instance  of  the  Instre  which  a  great  man  derivci  from  adrer. 
si^.  Reasw  and  Truth  confessed  that  he  was  quite  ahore  their 
nndeTstandings,  and  they  did  not  comprehend  him  a  jot  the  het. 
ter,  when  they  found  that  a  little  lientenant  of  artillery,  of  the 
name  of  fionaparte,  had  become  master  of  the  Continent.  Ttte 
great  man  died  and  was  succeeded  in  his  power  and  wisdom  by  his 
own  servants,  who  were  almost  as  illustrious  And  quite  as  unfor. 
tnnate.  They  were  of  that  descrip^on  of  great  wits,  which  is 
Dearly  allied  to  madness.  They  would  appear  In  public  in  As 
most  indecent  manner,  and  if  you  remonstrated  with  them,  tbef 
taid  yog  had  a  design  against  the  King's  life.  Tliey  had  a  great 
aotipathy  to  the  Irish,  because  the  latter  eat  hot  cross.buns  for 
hrealcfast ;  so  they  tied  up  their  hands,  and  then  told'  them  to 
perform  the  broad.sword  exercise.  One  of  them  maintained,  ob 
his  master's  anthaiity,  that  all  poverty  was  to  be  cured,  Itke  a  cnt 
finger,  with  a  few  rags ;  another,  on  the  same  grimnd,  insisted 
that  nOtliTng- was  necessary  to  the  deliTerance  of  Europe,  but  a 
German  sausage ;  and  a  third  sat  looking  all  day  at  an  old  turtle 
Which  lay  on  it's  back,  because  he  had  heard  his  master  say,  that 
all  woold  be  well  the  moment  that  animal  chose  to  "  turn  np," 
• — In  tite  mean  time  the  thinking  part  of  the  nation  looked  first  at 
their  rolera  and  then  at  themselves,  and  said  to  one  another,  '*  Ar« 
we  the  descendants  of  Burleigh  aod  Chatham  ?  Are  we  the  coun- 
trymen of  Newton  and  Locke  f" 

"  It  appeals  to  me,"  said  Truth  to  Iter  mother,  "  that  the 
English,  in  tronbling  themselves  too  much  about  die  constitutiont 
«f  others,  have  taken  too  little  care  of  their  own.  But  they  will 
be  well  agojn,  if  they  will  only  take  a  little  of  your  advice." — • 
*•  I  will  do  what  I  can,"  said  Reason,  "  when  t  recover  my  voice, 
which  is  almost  gone  id  talking  to  so  little  purpotie.  You  say 
not  a  word  about  golcig  back  to  our  well  ^  and  indeed,  I  do  not 
think  it  necessary  just  now.  There  are  many  things  to  annoy  ns 
here,  but  then  there  are  plenty  of  loaves  aod  posl-chaises,  and 
we  lire  comparatively  at  our  case.  Confess,  after  all,  mj 
dSmghter,  that  if  we  have  seen  many  shockinti;  things,  wc  ha'tv- 
also  seen  a  few  more  promising  than  we  ever  yet  beheld." 
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■  "  I  tbiik  with  you,  my  mother,"  said  Truth,  «  bs  I  al*ftf# 
(io.  ,  We  )iB.Te  seen  ijidecd  events  very  surprising,  but  not  at  alf 
luisuitabk. to  their  causes.  Retribution  has  been  T«ry  active^ 
and  a' tittle  hsf  been  done  for  improTement.  The  Poles  have  lieea 
T^en^ed  for  the  abominable  partition  of  their  couotry,  and  the 
French  for  the  isieaded  scisore  of  tbeir's ;  Spain  ha«  lieen  taught 
the  folly  of  superstitious  ignorance ;  Austria  the  folly  of  old  and 
bad  systems ;  Kngland  the  folly  of  fhintcing  to  preserve  and  tcr 
benefit  by  ali  this  ;  and  Fruice  nill,  in  her  turn,  be  taught  the 
folly  of- exchanging  freedom  for  conquest.  .  This  Bonaparte,  who 
is  by  Mme  cslUd^a  man  of  genius  and  by  others  a  maa  of  lucL, 
is  infact  both,  for  his  seHur«  of  opportunities  is  a  proof  of  the 
oney<  and  the  opportunities  offered  him  Itre  a  proof  of  the  other.  ' 
The  prindi^s  ihis  enemies  fonn  indeed  an  iinconman  list.  Four  of 
them  are  confessedly' weak, — two  are  approaching  to  idiots, — one 
IS  half  mad,— and  another  is  quite  so.  Some  of  them  have  be- 
come wandettrj,  others  tigs  his  feet  while  he  tramples  on  them, 
and  others  enter  luto  his  family  in  order  to  be  safe.  These  men 
never  had  any  gloiy  to  lose^  but  their  ad  rersary  had  the  greatest 
of  glories  before  him,  that  of  being  the  establisher  of  French  11. 
berty,  and  he  Lost  it  for  the  sake  of  mingling  with  the  Alexanders 
and  Churlemagnesj  who  in  point  of  reaf  glory  are  some  hlltidrcd 
fathpm.  below  the-Epaminondasesj  the  De  Witts,  and  the  Wash- 
ingfons.  On  the  other  hand,  literature  and  the  arts  afe  growing 
into  more  general  repute :  the  Pope,  so  long  the  arbiter  of  power 
and  of.cpnGcience,  has  fallen  without  noise,  almost  without  no- 
tice :  the  new  world,  gradflalty  shaking  off  it's  dependence  on 
distant  nations,  has  at  leastthe  good  omen  of  coming  forward  as 
Superstition  is  retiring ;  and  in  a  word,  my  dear  mother,  if  Uttl« 
or  nothing  has  been  gained  for  civil  liberty,  a  great  deal  has  been 
gained  for  religions.  Philosophy  could  not  turn  the  sword,  but 
it  has  entirely  put  out  the  stake;  nay,  it  has  almost  extiagnished 
.  this  lire  in  men's  bosom p,  and  people  are  no  longer  ranked  with 
criminals  for  not  kissing  two  sticks  laid  across,  or  for  not  con^ 
tmdictingthe  multiplicntjon.table,  or  for  not  believing  the  iji_ 
jine  goodness  to  consist  in  burning  the  majority  of  mankind  t» 
ell  eternity.  This  is  a  great  good,  and  compensates  for  many- 
evils." 

"  Well,"  said,  Reaspn,  ."  if  any  country  is  ours,  it  is  certainly 
that  of  Alfred,  of  Newton,  and  of  Iiocke.     We  will  remun  ber*    ■ 
in  spite  of  the  storms,,  and  will  never 'return  again  to  our  well  tilt 
it  be  aut  of  our  poWtr  to  do  good, 

A  friend  of  mine  saw  Reason  and  Truth  the  other  day  in  their  ' 
retreat,  whore  (hey  hate  a  cottage  emboscuned  in  trees,  a  small 
library,  and  an  excellent  kitchen-garden,  not  to  mention  a  very 
grrt^  one  of  flowers^,  for  Bcason  affects  no  austejitles..    At  the 

aid* 
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lide  «f  the  houM  we  »-  bench  aad«  welL^prtng  for  travelleiis. 
Truth  wu  writing  a  bialory  i^  tWfWst  y«.«n,  Kery  different  from 
the  lucubraUonji  of  GiSord)  of  P'lveruoia,  of.  M4Iet  Du  Pan, 
of  Gmti,  afid  of  die  Moniten^  ,Ab  for  ,R£a4«%  slie  was  sub 
rmmded  by  a  crowdof  mothen,  Jiolding  ,out  th^r  laugbiug  lit- 
tle childten,  wjtom  ibe  wu  ,initcul)ttio^  with  tb»  discovery  of 
Jk.  Jeniler; 
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That  waf  h  tbe  greatest  eril  incident  to  man  ia  the  social  slak-, 
vill  Bcarc«ly  be  denied  by  thos«  who  consider,  apart  from  pi(> 
conceived  system,  the  innamerable  vices  and  calamities  to  which 
it  gives  birth,  and  which,  howeter  they  may  be  gloEsed  over  by  - 
sophistry,  are  felt  in  all  th«ir  reality  by  the  impcdiab;  eufTerers 
nder  their  «ffects.:  The  philosopher  or  the  theologian  may  at 
Jiis  ease,  sitting  in  his  closet,  make  calculations  of  the  moral 
and  physical.  gMd  .produced  by  wars,  and  declaim^  the  one,  on  , 
the  mMig  and  reipect^le  virtues  which  they  call  into  action^ 
■^the  Dth«r,  Aa  the  uses  tlwy  serve  in  the  scheme  of  Provi. 
deuce ;  but  the  poor  villager,  whqse  liouse  has  been  committed 
to  the  flajnes,  «id  his  family  eqMsed  to  brutal  outrage,  in  th» 
operations  of  an  army  eiU>^  of  friends  or  euemies,  tvill  be  little 
disposed  to  enter  into  their  ipecul^tions. 

Assvning  tjierelbna  as  a  fact,,  that  war  is  the  most  grievout 
IWit  ii^tit  wtich  th«  race  of  man  is  ainicted,  it  may  be  supposed 
that  tl|tt  genuine  pbilaQtbropist  cannot  have  anything  more  at 
heart  thfui  to  discover  tfae  means  by  which  this  evil  may  be,  if 
not  eradicated,. at  least  rendered  less  frequent.  But  before  he  ' 
indalges  a  hope  of  success  in.  this  atttmpt,  he  will  probably 
tbink  it  necessary  t^  satisfy  himself  concerning  the  questions, 
Whethei;  a  state  of  war  be  an  unavoidable  consequence  of  the 
nature  of  mant  or.whetiiet  wars  be  owing  to  imperfectioiiK  in  the 
frame  of  goven^nfi^ts,  or  other  errors  in  social  institutions  which 
it  Diight  be  possible  to  correct.  If  the  former,  he  wiU  be  apt  ta 
conclude  that  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  sit  down  in  passive 
acquiescence  in  the  destiny  of  mankind,  with.no  other  exercise 
foi  his  bwe^olenoe  in  respect  to  tbis  olyect  than  endeavouring  to 
mitigate  sotM)  of  ,the  severities  practised^  warfare  ;  and  even  !&• 
thai,  his  exjNC^Utious  of  fuccess  mIU  be^  very  Jinutbd  ;  for,  war 
*S  being 
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'beinf;essentis)lf  aproceM  of'il#strnct(oQ,  ta'^WbCt  ha  ptrptse  ia. 
■  mild  and  humane  v»y  is  a  contradktion  ta  tarns.  But  if,  on 
ibe  oti>«r  hand,  bt  cenrinces  himstif  that  there  ■■  nolJiing  ia  the 
Inman  charartM  and  condition  wbfdi  tthould  premt  Ben  6am 
HTing  in  peace  with  fltefr  Ml<rfr'inen,  and  rankbig  ntlier  amonj  (ft* 
gentle  Aen  the  mnnleroBa  raimals,  he  -wit!  feel  IrimMlf  strongljr 
inclined  to  search  into,  and  endearoar  to  find  a  reme^  for,  those 
disorders  which  have  so  lamentably  deteriorated  their  let  upon 
the  earth  on  which  Providence  has  placed  them. 

It  is  this  leading- question,  therefore,  (hat  I  mean  in  the  pre. 
MDt  paper  to  discnas  ;  and  in  order  to  do  it  mefully,  I  shall  omit 
all  theoretical  speculations  upon  the  human  mind,  and  the  va- 
riety and  sfrength  of  the  motites  Hiat*may  be  expected  to  operate 
Bpon  it,  and  shall  sit^ly  umsider  nan  as  that  bemg  which  the 
narratires  of  his  actions  in  all  ages  hare  shewn  him  to  be  ;  and 
thence,  endearo.ur  to  elicit  some  light  as  to  the  effects  of  die  diffe- 
rent circumstances  in  which  he  has  been  or  msy  be  plaeed,  upon 
bis  disposition  to  preserre  w  to  Viehite  a  state  «I  amity  with  hU 
aeighbours, 

Andent  history  is  little  more  than  a  fisnae  of  wariike  trBBsac> 
tions,  only  varied'  by  the  changes  in  domrniwi,  and  the  siiece^. 
site  appearance  of  one  great  commander  after  mother.  .In 
some  of  those  Instances,  whole  nations  seem  to  hsvebem  aaU 
mated  with  the  spirit  of  hostility  against  tberr  neighbours ;  fn 
oHiers,  they  have  been  mere  machines  in  the  handi  of  tiieir  rulers 
wherewith  to  carry  on  the  chess-play  of  aiabrtiOn:  «nd  in  both 
cases  war  would  appear  to  hare  been  the  great  occnpation  of 
mankind.  From  (he  manner  in  which  some  of  those  states  wer« 
formed  we  can  readily  acconnt  for  their  being- ttTolTed  in  perpe- 
tual quarrels.  Thus,  that  people  which  Is  the  subject  of  tii* 
Taost  ancient  history  extant,  having  emigrated  En  a  bed^'wlth  th« 
purpose  of  settling  in  conntries  already  possesMd  by  iiAabifmB<& 
whose  expulsion  or  extermination  was  previously  necessary,  could 
-not  fail  of  inheriting  a  succession  of  bloody  artd'  cruel  wKra. 
Other  tribes  of  antiquity,  which  deserted  cold  and'ateril  regiows 
to  establish  theraselres  amid  the  "  plenty  of  the  plrins,"  wem 
in  like  mnnner  doomed  to  inflict  and  undergo  the  erils  of  tncesV 
•ant  ho!!lility.  At  the  same  time  those  largfv  masses  which  co- 
alesced iuto  potent  empires  under  Hie  contronl  of  a  demotic  sol 
Tereign  (as  was  generally  the  case  in  the  East)  were  contintiallj 
immersed  in  external  wars  kindled  by  Hie  passions  6t  their  weak 
and  misdirected  masters,  or  in  intern^  disorders  arising  from  re- 
YoltB  and  disputed  successions. 

If  the  reader  of  history,  disgusted  with'  the  records  of  bar- 
barism, turns  his  view  on  fhe  Grecian  republic,  wliere  polished 
MBHOets  sod  elegant  arts  wereloined  with  Iaif[Q  enqairy  into  aU 
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^  tc^cs  mosi  ial«i«tting  to  mankind,  he  will  be  Bortificd  to 
Aai  that  tbeii  wjiole  public  story  coBsisti  of  little  more  than  th« 
Marlike  eperatioBs  of  t^iposlte  c«i]fed«raGi(.'»,  »r  ^ht  suguioai^ 
«(urteBt»  of  ad¥ene  p«f  tie«  in  d>«  sune  state.  The  two  lukding 
dirisioQs  of  republicaa  govemmeBt,  the  uiitoeratLcal  tud  d«BMi>. 
uatical,  wew  two  wajttaea  iaaolviiig  all  Cimece  in  a'peipet^a] 
wliirl  of  c«n£i(%  aid  contiBuaUy  interfering  ia  th«ir  spheres  «f 
actim.  .  Tike  K^Mctive  c«»t<^ra  «f  th«e  were  the  two  states.  o£ 
Atheoi  and  Sparta,  of^tesitein  ebaracter,  situation,  and  p^liticd- 
ijsteoi,  aad  each  the  exDin^tar  and  patvon  of  the  plan  of  gor*rsi> 
pient  it  had  e^eused.  B^  their  inftueooe  a  balance  of  power  Ok 
Greece  was  fortned,  which  presened  the  tovaizfy  i»dced,  from  fc 
fiidgle  domination,  but  was-ao  nice  and  fiuctnating,  that  its  ad« 
jottiBent  wa*,ati  the  expense  of  as  almost  uninteniJtti^  series  ot 
iatemal  wars.  It  may  seem  remukable  that  the  Lacedemoi^M* 
«tate,  the  laws  and  polity  of  which  were  expressly  calculat«>d  Ht 
tbfter  a  D]Ar^  spirit,  should  have  generally  6on^ed  itself  tet 
defenstre  war  j  whilst  the  Athenian,  which  cultivated  all  the  aitv 
and  atwliea  that  haw  a  tendeoey  to  sohm  the  disposition,,  ^otild 
haje  betw  contjorally  engaging  in  schemes  of  aggrandisom^ 
and  conquest,  Jlut  there  were  causes  for  thia  afqwrest  iKconsitt^ 
eucy,  the  cosslderatioa  «f  which  will  reBect  much  llglit  opan  tkm 
Btnal  inceutiyea  to  was.  The  iostitttfions  of  Sputa  had  rend«M4 
it  a  country  subsistiag  entirely  upon  a^jrlenltute,  without  any  mt 
il&aal  wutta,  and  ia  which,  the  accumulatMHi  of  we«lth  beiUy 
impossible, tliedesiresofci^dih  wei^stiftedin  thebirA.  Athens, 
on  the  otlMf  band,  possessiuga  distfict^tf  little  natural  fertility,  hot 
maritime  awL  well  situatcfl  for  commeree,  gare  free  scope  to  tfac 
commercial  ^Mcubttoos  of  its  citizens.,  and  prided  itself  ia  ctm* 
(xntrating  all  the  pleasures  and  refinements  that  distlngnisbed  ^ 
Grecian  geoios.  Foreign  coimectlons  and  possessions  vera-ttieTe« 
fore  essential  to  Im  existeqc<  ;  and  in  the  acfuisittoa  of  these,  bf 
Beans  of  a  p«w«rful  navy,  it  was  pracpetually  either  iuTading  Ae 
rghts  Qi  thwtu:ting  the  interests  of  other  states.  And  althottgll 
by  its  political  ponstitntioD  tJK  determiaation  pf  peace  and  war 
was  cMumitted  to  the  mass  of  people  who  might  t^e  expected  t* 
ptefer  their  own  safety  and  quiet  tv  haaardous  enterprises  fof 
the  emoLument  of  a  few,  yet  thetr  oadoBal  vanity,  and  Ihat 
*iTadty  which  gendered  them  diKtilr  to  the  purposes  of  cvaftjr 
and  werc^ar^  demagogues,  in^ired  UtMS.with  aa  eteianl  rstt, 
lessoess  -ai^  imitation  which  were,  totally  averse  to  penMamt 
trant^iillify. 

For  the  reasons  aboTe  assigned,  ^le  htstary  of  the  Gbeeaan 

states  is  that  qf  a  series  of  national  wars  wi^  short  j^iiiihIb^ 

till  kL  leogtta  ibef  all  fell  under  the  yoke  of  the  Haccdoosan 

lUDgSf  PhiUp  mi  AUxaoder.    The  latter  of  time  wwiiC  a,dic>, 

!•  i  posttiov 
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position  to  set  the, whole  world  in  arms  in  pursuit  of  his  projfCli 
f>f  ambition  and  Tain-glury ;  and  after  his  short  and  deslmctive 
course  was  ran,  he  hequeathed  to  those  coDntries  which  were  the 
theatre  of  his  exploits,  an  interminable  succesEion  of  wars  he. 
tween  the  sharers  of  his  dominion. 

In  the  Roman  state,  which,  from"  ill  foundation,  appears  to 
have  adopted  4  systepi  of  aggraniiiseinent  by  force  of  arms,  war 
iTas  the  main  spring  of  policy ;  and  dnriag  the  wonderful  course 
df  its  advancement,  till'it  became  mistress  of  all  the  cirilized 
^rorld  except  the  remote  regions  of  the  East,  it  was  engaged  in 
idiDOst  incessant  hostilities  with  the  nations  to  wbicli  it  sucCes, 
ffvely  extended  itg  limits.  It«  annual  supreme  magistracies' were' ' 
a  constant  stimulus  to  the  passion  for  military  fame  in  individuals, 
Bud  led  them  to  seek  all  possible  occapiobs  for  new  wars,  in 
which  tbey  hc^d  to  distinguish  their  names  by  a  conquest  or  a 
triumph.  Hence  the  patricians,  tp  whom  such  ma^stracies  na. 
tntally  fell,  were  constantly  the  promoters  of  war;  while  the 
plebeians,  who  were  continually  called  pot  to  toilsome  and  dan. 
gerous  service,  frequently  expressed  their  desire  for  inferyats  0^ 
peace  and' quiet.  Another  inducement  for  the  nohles  to  engage 
the  state  in  foreign  quarrels  was  to  prevent  those  domestic  dissen. 
tions  which  their  unjust  prerogatives  were  sure  to  create  when  the 
lower  classeft  were  at  leisure  to  attend  to  them, — a  cause  of  war 
ifca  operation  of  which  may  be  tniced  in  the  history  of  many 
«tiier  states.  The  Roman  Empire  at  length  became  too  vast  to 
be  Bdministered  as  a  republic,  and  by  taeans  of  the  military  force 
which  had  raised  it,  was  converted  into  an  absolute  niouarchy.  Its 
p<dicy  was  thenGt^forth  changed  ;  for  all  its  wisest  emperors,  sa. 
tiated  with  extent  of  dominion,  employed  their  cares  rather  to 
preserve  the  boundaries  bequeathed  to  them  by  their  predecessors, 
than  to  enlarge  them>  This,  imieed,  they  foilnd  to  be  a  sufGcien^ 
task ;  for  the  limitary  provinces  on  all  side*  were  subjected  to 
continual  inroads  from  those  barbarous  tribes  which  at  length  ef. 
liected  the  eubversiou  of  that  mighty  edifice  which' had 'been 
bnilt  at  such  an  incalculable  cost  of  human  life;  Its  rise,  pro- 
gress, and  decline,  its  external  and  internal  traosections^  are  all 
Tocorded  in  letters  of  blood. 

In  the  .course  of  this  sanguinary- history,  we  can  scarcely  dis. 
ceni,>  by  its  piriitical  effects,  the  promulgation  and  final  preva- 
lence of  a  religion,  the  precepts  of  which,  as' deliver^  by  its 
fmutder,  fe«n  expressly  designed  f«  allay  the  angry  'passions, 
and  difliite  the  blessing  of  universal  peace.  Corrupted  to  a  sys- 
tem of  mysterious  dogmas  and  ritual  observances,  it  soon  ceased 
to  impress  its  peculiar  moral  character  uponits' votaries,  and 
Tcadtly  accommodated  itself,  when  ^tied  to  potrer,  to  the  schemes 
4tt  ambitivnand  cupidity.  It  even  {gave  birth  to-Wars  a(  a  nt-w 
■'".■,'  '4  '  |!peclc!>^ 
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q>erics,  ttios?,  by  jt  monstrous  conjunction  of  termsj  called  rtli, 
gioia  f  and  if  any  single  fact  could  decisively  proVe  that  -wat  !s 
the  natural  condition  of  niankiiid,  it  would  bej  that  -mafttr)  of 
opinion,  the  importance  of  which  is  confessedly  limited  to  an- 
other world,  bare  been  made  an  occasion  of' drawing  the'sword,' 
to  compel,  by  «n  appeal  to  arms,  the  assent  which  coald  'tfot  be- 
obtained  by  an  appeal  to  nrgument.  It  cannot  be  saM,'  how.' 
enr,  that  Christianity,  eveil  in  the  darkest  periods,  has  been' 
destitute  of  those  who  have  better  undentood  its  ^irit,'  atad  hftvo 
openly  protested  against  these  violences,  Ibougb  with  an  nb, 
availing  voice,  flut  another  new  religion,  Mahometfsm,  avow, 
ediy  enjoined  its  propagation  by  the  power  of  the  sword;  and 
.  its  establishment  in  many  of  the  most  populous  countries  of  tho 
East  and  Bouth  was  not  effected  without  a  long  series  of  bldod^ 
contests.  ' 

The  breaking  up  of  the  Roman  Empire  left  Europe  papcelle^ 
iato  a  nomber  of  independent  states,  governed  by  semt.barblt.' 
rotu  rulers,  who  were  almost  constantly  at  war  with  each  other  $ 
while  the  nusettl^d  condition  of  gotehiment  in  each,  exposed 
them  to  continual  domestic  tumults  and  revolutions.  The  diVl^ 
sion  of  countries  into  a  Bomber  of  separate  sovefeigntiefl  grefttiy 
added  to  the  causes  of  quarrel,  and  spread  the  flames  of  wair 
more  universally.  The  plurality  of  kingdoms  in  England  and 
Spain,  the  feut^l  sovereignties  in  France  and  Germany,  and  tte 
nnmerous  republics  in  It^y,  farmed  a  complication  of  rights'  add 
interests,  which,  in  the  deficiency  of  a  common  head  or  un.pire, 
could  not  fail  to  produce  infinite  disputes,  only  to  be  decided  by 
the  arm  of  the  strongest.  Siiah,  for  many  centuries,  was  t^ 
wretched  state  of  what  weaecennt  the  most  Givilized  part  of  ths 
globe ;  and  so  fatal  were  its  effects,  that  population,  agricnlture, 
and  all  t)>e  frts  of  life,  in  piany  coiutries  soitk  to  the  lowest. poiht 
vt  deelHisEoB. 

At  length,  many  of  these  small  sUtes  became  consolidated  in. 
to  large  ones.  Goveram^nta  assumed  a  more  stable  fortn,  and  ■ 
the  general  principles  of  politics  were  better  understood,'  Do. 
mestic  wars  were  raidered  less  frequent ;  but  a  nuraber  of  potent 
and  independent  sovereigns  who,  in  their  diflerences,  oould  re'ffer- 
to  no  arbiter  capiUile  of  enforcing  his  awards,  were  not  likely 
Iwig  to  live  together  in  harmony.  Accordingly,  the  bfstory  of 
Europe  during  the  later  centuries  has  bem  that  of  a  perpetnat 
war,  interrupted  oiity  by  truces.  For  although  the  formal  Ian. 
guage  of  treaties  speaks  of  establishing  a  firm  and  lasting  concord 
between  the  contending  parties,  yet  it  is  well  understood  by  poli. 
tJcitns  that  nothing  more  is  meant  by  sech  a  phraseolo^  than 
that  the  present  qnarrel  is  made  up,  without  any  approach  to  real 
fugit^,  or  any  diminution  of  fnlui-e  ocoasitRiB  of  dispute.     It  if 
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tnw,  pnjects  l»n  fre^ Hcntiy  bMB  feraed  Cof  Uw  prqMcittkm  fl| 
^nre  ware  j  aad  the  imaginvy  bal*tm»  of  power  bat  had  for  \t% 
principal  object  the  fbiwatiM  of  in^  a  predmmkaace  ^  (orca 
^B  the  sude  uT  peMe  mil  BatiqoKl  eqait^  «s  ibfiwUl  qnasfa  all  tb« 
Mtefpiiies  oi  »rab*tiqEi  aad  r^tacity,  But  eXpeiienee  ku  pr«veil^ 
«t  in  oBcicnt  preee«,  that  tbe  coDspincy  of  two  ^r  three  kadiog 
^0«en  is  always  fthle  to  destroy  tbi*  balance,  aad  that  the  law 
of  natuwB  is  is  efiept  BO  »ther  than  the  ifiU  9f  the  itron^ett. 
The  idea  of  a  belance  Iibb  ittelf  proved  aa  additional  cause  ef 
VW ;  for,  it  being  a.  naxkt,  to*  weH  ^eriSed  by  fact,  that 
pewer,  ia  irhaterer  faaadt,  will  be  tf»«Md,  it  has  been  thpi^t 
jHitifiable  ta  iitterfere  to  prereitt  tta  w^pn^tatien  even  ^ough 
fueled  by  the  noet  anesceptionabh  means.  This  princ^de  haf 
Imhi  cftriied  hq  far,  that  Lord  Bacon  (as  qoeted  by  a  moden 
prelate  with  apparent  approbation)  argues  for  the  justice  of  mok, 
]Hg  w«r  qgaiaet  «  natiqit  beeamiag  great,  "  either  by  increue  of 
tenitory,  v  by  epbrocing  of  trade."  it  is  laantfeet  that  aadi 
|»  ijululgtace  to  the  «ptrit  pf  boettlitj  arast  adniuister  eteraat 
ymt«at8.fo*  wan  betive«4i  neigbboHn,  vho  an  thua  taugU  t^ 
li}ok,iifHin  each  other  as  one  wild  bewt  would  eyon  aq«lher  in 
an  adjoiniiig  lair,  assured  that  wheif  g^«i|  strMigef  ttfait  himHlf 
|m  wWd  £MI  apoa  an^  worry  him, 

.  }f  the  history  e(  itje  ciYilKed  part  of  nankind  affMds  fuel) 
jjwindaat  ef ideitce  of  the  propensity  of  huiMD  beings  to  coaluaA 
kl  arm  with  each'  ot^er,  that  ^  sar^e  life  sppean  »till  awrw  t« 
conflrM  tbe  8^1110  (ukA  ;  b>j  ajtheugji:  some  phihMOpbers  have  ehoM4 
tsivent  tiwir  spleea  agsinst  the  uifttitHtiQiH  of  patched  sociiety  b]| 
}tmt\  twceflwuns  en  the  eqtuty,  aUdness,  Ut^  l^oeftcence  ef  nwq 
W  thn  simple  state  of  DOtsve,  it  is  aMertainad  b^  the  caacavitai 
tttikaoaiy  of  all  veracieus  travelters,  tbat  tJte  sewntL  l^bes  exisii 
big  in  that)  condition^  or  b»u  it,  ore  feuptl  to  wage  perpetual 
and  merciless  war  with  their  neighbours.  Thus  i^k  {(.eats's  ehs, 
Iwrate  Hti  rhetewicaL  acconnt  of  the  Pekw  Islaodft,  afte*  the  in.; 
(labi^t*  baii  bee«  pai«lied  in  glowing  colours  as  the  bimI  avii^ 
\i\et  anf)  bwkwoiUwt  ej  hBowa  kiad^  it  caoe  oat  Uiom  a  plam  lut 
Mwt  they  weie  afaista»t)y  eegaged  in  ho»tiKt*eB  w>4b  the  iwigb; 
bouring  islaitderii,  iq  wJtich  tb«  captires  en  b«(lk  sides  were  iniMt 
nttbly  put  to  death.  And  it  esidewliy  appeared  that  the  hosptT 
tality  tiiey  displayed  1^  the  sliipwreekcd  Eoslisl^  was  for  tiae  pai^ 
poae  of  ei]gagii^'then  to  assist  with  tlieir  fige.ArBis  ia  efpe^ion* 
HWDEt  their  foes, — a  ceuliiiao  that  was  eoBipHe<i  ^i&  i  tiim^ 
BUiage  tqbeft  mi^e  a  e^nstaat  practice  of  nassaccing  oil  straagers 
who  nxi/sm  within'  thcic  reaeh ;  and  not  a  few  satiate  theiF  feeo^ 
^ky-,  or  titeir  attqiwnoui  ai^ietites,  by  fe«diqg,  oa  the  carcasstt 
frf  the  slain. 

^jroia  tlw  piecediMe  rarrey  of  qHi^ioA,  dnvn  Cr»K  the  iiesovdi 
•    .  '  "         ■  M 
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U  tkdr  ieiiOMfit  might  be  infaned  tiiat  the  pr^«nd  wstiott 
adended,  and  thkt  »  itate  of  w&r  i»  the  ip«rilaU»  cgnitq—acg 
of  Uwnaure  of  man.  But  narious  c9P»idei!aii«es  nwy  be  uLi 
^c«4  (D  show  thHt  Uits  KOuUl  tw  a  ^ec^Mtale  coaclmiuB.  Iq 
tike  first  place,  a'gceat  pQrtuiB  of  hum^a  life  escapes  tke  BotiM 
•f  tiie  historian,  whose  attentiou  is  coquwiitlj  oeei^Med  irjtb  tiM 
VmU  that  produce  remarliabLajClNiDge*  ia  ibe  poUttcftL  stat*  a( 
patMOE,  and  which  oeceasarily  idckude  scenn  of  C4Dteqtron  aad 
^tiiity^  nUie  toe  qmet^ud  pacific  oonree  o(  Utiles  glides  along 
withonl  Mgard.  Htnc*^  wai*'  s^^^m  IPfire  fjFcquHit  tksa  they 
FmUj  are;  and  while  thc^  vnlyi  Uhe  (h«  red  ktten  in  ap  iri^ 
pMoac,  mark  oat  pohits  aad  eras  with  luge  inierv&ls  twtweot 
Oiea,  ibey  appear  ta  (heAtirfiory  otMcrTM  to  OQCiqty  the  whole 
ipacc  Id  fact,  lb*  woriti  of  peace,  so  cOMpicHous  in  m^j 
ionthhiag ,  countries,  demomtrate  that  peace .wBt  lomg  ba.Te  ax* 
Httid  in  them.  Wealth,  artt^  lettert,  plenty,  poftulnsncGSy  oM 
dw,  are  all  the  prodiKls  of  intetnid  tMaqaiJlil)',  aaA  are  iaiawii 
jpatible  with  die  alarms,  the  devtstationa,  and, the  anocatiMM  af 
war.  Egen  distant  warfare  exerti  a  h^ghting  uaflnence  npM. 
them  ;  and  when  it  k  biooght  home  to  a  pM>p(«,  all  thef*^  fonn 
^f  ciril  life  vaaiih  before  it>  ' 

Then,  although  history  has  diiefly  deU^ded  to  dwdl  apM.te 
iplendid  page  «f  wan  and  cvniittcslif  it  Irais  not  wbtdly  negWctcd 
to  lecoid  exampka.  of  humane  and  pacilic  palicy.  State*.  aM 
fbnnd  at  difihrcut  periods. Ibiuishuig  by  thci/  industry  and  natn 
ral  advantages,  without  usurping  on  the  rights  of  thair  neight 
hoMs,.  aad  long  preierring  thenwilrea  in  peate- 1^  their  diiposii. 
lion  not  to  qoIcU  others,  and  bj  a  capacity  of  defeWing  thtsk 
Kite*  if  UQleatcd.  The  rvigna  oi  many  kings,  like  that  ot  ttw 
|ibihisophsc  Numa,  have  been  raitirejy  pecific ;  and  if  they  hanw 
not  ranked  in  popelar  faM*  anang  the  nust.  UlustriaDs  oi.  Amt 
liw^  thej^.haTe  oft^i  anji^Mid  a  heartfelt  rewacd  iai-thah^iphMn 
•f  palqfaf  subjects. 

imikatr  althuugh  the  wmt*  and  dewm  fostered  by  cirUiaK.  - 
&a  aie  ia  sonte  rap«ts  iacentivea  to  that  capidily  which  gentk 
pt/t»  war,  yet,  upon  the  whale,  the  aatrc  prayer^,  and  the 
hnger  share  of  the  eoaiforts  of  life,  eoe  ,  ttcunilatcd  ia  acoaM 
■auty,  the  gKattff  are  its  indueeinentafw  gKeservisg  tnafoiUh 
■*f.  Thii  ia  lery  sensibly  eacpeiicAced  wkfa  regard  t*  Mteraot 
disturbapces^  which  are  always  meat  dascomlenaoced  hj-  Ae  ciaiB 
which  has  Oie  most  to  U>aeb  '  And  the  aaaie  conwderalMa  caonat 
laiL  to  sender  that  claas  averse  to  foiw^  wars,  when  t^ie  is  a 
-^eob^ility  of  hazard  to  their  persona  or  pra^rlies  in  the  comse 
<tf  hostiities..  Morvuser,  st  is  oertain  thaA  ihe  ^eamuMty  m^ 
body  meet  be  mere  a  l«wee  than  a  gamer,  eren  inadiataat -aad 
inpGW^al- v«r,     Thii  pest  is  the  neU  wJBtefal  ef  .alt  hnnan  foh. 

lies, 
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lie*,  mjA  imfvfw  Hw  most  grievous  bnrdenit  AIL  tbe  Uvisb«U 
p«nBPs  of  Lonis  XIV.  could  have  done  little  to  the  rulo  of  lh« 
finances  of  such  a  country  es  J-'rance,  had  tiiey'Dot  bctn  accom.' 
pU)ied  b^  the  spirit  of  conquest,  uhich  involved  th«  uRtioD  in 
e«atiBuai '  wanv  Wlien  a  people,  therefore,.  aiK  stifljciqnlly  aij 
Tinced  in  political  knowledge  to  di»cerD  tiheir  true  iatereita,  aod 
iMTe  tast*d  the-uveets  of  commeTCe  and  iiidiutry,  it  c^n  be  onl^ 
tonie  extraonlinMy  c«ncnrrence  of  circumslapctg  tbatcan  iuspin 
them,  in  tfae  mass,  -with  a,  readineei  to  engage  io  war.  Fur^ 
ko;W'iiatnral  WMTver  violence  and  rapine  fna.y  hv  U>  man,  (as,  in. 
deed,  aU  his  propensities  are  a  part  of  his  nolDn<),  sttf.^r£sei¥a. 
tion,  and  tfae  deeire  of  qniet  enjoyment  of  the  guoils  of  liEe,  are 
at  iMst  equally  so.-  If,  theretprb,  eiril  commupities  werfr  «o 
cooatitiited  tliat  the  will  of  the  majority  stionlfl  prepuuderate  in 
the  public  coDnselg,  aad.if  the  condition  of  ihat  majority  were 
anch  tiiat  peace  should  be  ite  obvious  interest,  it  might  be  pre. 
■BBcd  that  aa>  other  wars  than  those  of  iiec^uary  defence  would 
he  mdertnken.  We  know  too  well  that  such  isnut  the  state  of 
tte  world  in  which  w«  live  ; .  but  it  may  uot  be  dilinult  to  suggest 
.  reason*  why  it  is  not  so ;  and  if  the  causes  shall  appear  in  any 
degree  removeable,  in  so  for  we  may  indulge  thu  ho}»e  that  afntun 
Uieliovation  knay  take  place.  As  no  examples  come  m>  home  to 
ow  aiinds  u  those  drawn  fr»nv  our  own  country,  it  may  be  use4 
fnl  to  cunslder  the  particular  circamatancet  wbid)  have  operattd 
in  produoiRg  that  loBg  teoes  of  wafiin  wtiifih  this  nation  has 
been  iavokcd. 

No  gituatioD  can  be  more  favourable  to  the  enjoymeotof  peaca 
&an  Ih^  of  an  island  poajeGsed  of  naval  luperiority ;  but,  on  the 
ether  hand,  by  the  sense.of  security  it  inspires,  it  will  naturally 
•ncMifags  In  th«  inhabitants  a  pronplitude  to  cBgagcin.,  foreigB 
lioatilies  fram  which  t  bey  have  noreasMi  to«ppr«tu«daay  nicest 
W  cerions  dangera.  Out  of  Ae  peach  of  enemies,  and  seang 
them  all  within  their  reach,  capable  of  ciriploying  ytst  sBch  a 
neuure  of  force  as  suits  their  purpoaes,  and  of  wUhdnwing  it 
«t  pleasure^  thay  will  be  strongly  tempted,  npon  any  ifiew.  ofodi 
vantage,  or  wider,  the  resentment  of  any  soppogcd  -  ipi&nlt,-  to  re- 
,  4ort  to  the  decision  of  anus,  rather  than  wait  the  loffect  of  calm 
dltcnasioi.  If  suck  a  nation  is  likewise  (ai  it  miut  almost  iwi. 
benartly  Ik)  highly  commercial,  though  it  has  more  at  basard 
than  otiieri,  it  is  better  able  to  protect  its  property  tban.  they ; 
and  by  obstructing  the  navigation  of  a  foe  or  rival,  tt  gains  the 
opportwtity  of  eitablisking  monopolies  of  its  own  products,  or 
those  of  distant  lands.  TJiose,  also,  of  its  citixeas  who  are  eiu 
gaged  in  a  maritiihe  life  will-always  be. impatient  to  be  let  loose 
vpon  the  tiade>aiKl  treasurer  of  a  prosperoas  competitor.  -  Tbete 
xircumstaiic^s^kavcso  naineiitly  concurred  4u  (he  case' of  Great 
..'<;  Britain, 
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Bribun,  lh>Ht  vould  be  mrprtzmg  if  they. had  Mt  MBetime* 
eurCcd  their  nalnral  iaOueiice ;  and  DOtjiing  but  Mk  immodeiMa 
udonii  partiality  can  blind  nt  to  the  cmuirable  sfTectB  they  lutT« 
b  some  inslwiMt  produced.  They  have  too  auch  fostered-a  spi* 
rit  of  dorainatian  apon  wh^  we  h^v^'beeu  t^ugiit  to  call  out  otm 
eleinetrf,~^ag  if  the  lea  were  uDt  as  free  to  others  a>  to  o«r> 
uhes ;  dare  pTcn  our  iWTal  conis^iidefi.  »■  tone  of  igperioritji 
uid  defiance  highly  oienrive  to. other,  maritime  Batioos;  and 
bare  urged  m  to  boimdleia  adrtUures,  in  .vhiph  we.haTe  occa< 
sionijlj  disregarded  the  daima  aod  il^MteA  the  feguUtions  of 
fcreigii  statei. 

Yet,  upon  a  retrospect  to  the  iminediiite.caiiqes  of.  the  i*ari  ui 
vhirfa  we  have  been  chiefly  engaged  during  .a  century  pa£t,iit  will 
perhaps  appear'  that  they  do  not  lo  conclusively  decide,  ogaiiut 
tiu  pacific  inclinations  of  the  bulk  of  the  people, as, might: be 
supposed;  nor,  consequently,  render  so  desperate,,  the  hope  of 
fatiire  more  wise  and  laudable  counsels  as  decpond^ocy  would 
M^geit.  I  shall  pass  lightly  over  those  in  the  earlier  part  of 
this  period,  which  may  be  chiefly  plained,  to  tl^e  account:  pf  pQp 
Uricol  spcculaticHW  in  our  rulers  with  respect  to  tkf  fancied  bar  , 
lance  of  power ;  or  the  soosequenee^  of,  the  accefsion  of  a  new 
funily  to  the  British  throne-  It  will  be  suflicieiit  far  ipy  puD> 
pose  to  advert  more  paTtifiularly.  tO- the  f^k  {if  the  present 
reign.  '  ,  ,    ,  ,      . 

.  That,  In  t^  midst  of  whij^  it  co«iD)c?ced,.  vaa  oqcuioued  bj 
disputes  with  tiie  French  concwniog.  limits  in  North  Anerica^ 
Which  cettaiuly  la^Jit  seem  very. remotely  to,, concern  the  peoplg 
of  this  country;  yet  if  the  l>'ceni)h  aeled  upon  >a  plan  ^wfaich,  if 
SDCfessfu),  would  have  Lald.at.  their  mej^y  all  our  (thep^Afnerit 
can  colonies,  and  after  due  rem^Nsa trances  refused  to  abwidon  it) 
I  know  Qof  bow  the  appeal  to  tfae  swofd  could  b^.^voiifed.  The 
result  of  this  quarrel  waK  a  widet  ^tension  of  hostilities,  betweeji 
the  tWo  nations  than  had  evec  before  been  witnessed,  and  in  tt|« 
end,  a  more  glonons  triumph  :t«-  tl)e  HntigU.aimA  than  history 
had  recorded.  It  pliKed  ^s.  nation  on  the 'PipQacleof  pros, 
perily-;  ^nd  after  the  restoratioH  of  pefce,.ils,p(Ogr«Rt  in  copv. 
nerce,  niannfaetures,  and  improvements  of  .every  kind,  wu  rapi4 
beyond  all  example.  The  national  spirit ,  ro^e  in  as  equal  pro, 
portion;  and  was  more  itban.  i>nce,'0^  the  point,  of  blazUig  out 
into  a  fresh  quarrel,  Iwfore  j^  fell  oo'ithe.  coioqies,  and  involved 
die  country  in  a  neir  and  ijiso^rqus  war,  llfit  .though,  perhaps  a 
najority  of  the  nation  held  ibe  .high.  notiuoK  nf.  the  authority  of 
»  parent  and  superior  i>\tr  chii<ir^rt.a.iifi  nt/ijfGls^.  which  were  the 
Mieijretical'canseg  of  the  war^tyet  .Ihe  uonunenciid.. and  manufac* 
turing  part  of  the  public  openly.expristed.  tht|ii.^v^<^IPPO  ^  ■n^^- 
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«ur«s  of  sctwl  iKwtiHty ;  md  &t  ImtAei  intcreit  n«i  indaeel  (• 
£mis««t  to  tfaen  only  by  the  minittor's  loNof  lightening  the  txxM 
«f  the  imittier  eoontry  by  those  which  were  to  be  inpned  npoa 
th«  cotonJK.  1b  the  progrMs,  ijadeed,  crcry  effort  wa»  cmpioyed 
to  connect  tb«  Support  of  the  wsr  with  that  Mach.abmFd  piiBCi.' 
pie  of  iuffrdftf  which  Rub«titiy«B  tfae  wiU  and  wfibcis  ot  t]at  auf 
narch  to  the  voice  an^  intcmt  «f  th«  »»•«■  ;  and  »iw  of  the 
very  towrra  which  had  maHiCcstcd  llieir  mm.  nf  iti  oriyini  tnipo. 
liey  were  aninated  with  fio  moch  loyit  icol  m  to  nam  reyiimiMi 
for  i<8  support.  The  ntition  howe-ns,  was  at  Inigtb  bearti)^ 
Gickencil  of  a  war,  the  original  object  of  which,  tb»  nbjugatiw 
of  the  EaJoDKS,  became  manifesly  maitarMble;  and  while  the 
eonri  ami  mtimlry  were  Etill  bent  on  canj-ing  it  en,  it  wa*  ter. 
inhiated  by  a  vote  of  tfae  House  of  CMnsKMis,'-^-^  rawtt  hntmctiMr 
cmaAiple  at  (be  wiidon  «<  a  people  succvuf^y  omilMtiBB  tfcA 
folly  of  its  rulers ! 

Daring  tbe  sucoeediog  inteml  «f  repM^,  mom  UbqMl  atarim 
of  pcblic  polity  seamed  to  pre* aU ;  and  when  «  cwaHKrciai  treaty 
with  our  Inbitual  foe  and  rival  was  projected  b^  oor  yonsig  mu 
iristcr,  oratun  in  and  out  of  parbantMt  we»e  accmfatHned  to  des. 
rant  upon  the  truly  pacific  ideu  of  vintnd  tnteiests  lufeEiitiag 
between  neigbbooring  Datioos,  sod  the  meou*  by  which  tbe 
prosperity  of  one  might  be  made  to  caadace  to  tfae  adTantage  i^ 
another,  Thc»e  were  then  coniidered  as  the  true  commerdd 
principles,  not  those  of  estebHifiiKg  neaopalsea  by  (Miai|>Blsion, 
«td  nrinii^  com pnti tors.  The  tem  of  tuEtional  enemiet  began  f« 
be. regarded  as  barbaroua  and  ill  seftwibig;  wbcntbe  sA}^*y  event 
of  the  French  revolution,  wHh  'At  dircht  (VMcquences,  dHrken«4 
tiris  clieeiwg  prospect,  and  ^oaged  Earc^  agai«  into  ^|  tba 
horrors  of  blnod  and  devastalio*. 

By  what  a  concurrence  of  nrmiMttans  we  were  tapelied  t* 
take  a  part  In  the  confederacy  agaaott  tiial  dtstiRcted'  nation,  is 
fresh  in  erery  one's  memory.  The  atatm.  of  the  Mgher  oidcM 
Artfully  (omunioicated  to  the  lo«»er,  rari  anaoeiNtrd  to  every  9n* 
timcnt  that  Could  inflame  the  ]MnenB,  ifaa  boob  dble  to  extin. 
gnish  the  good  will  with  which  one  free  nstioa  lint  loAed  itpea 
the  acqirtred  freedom  of  another,  ajid  t*  revive  all  the  faittencai 
of  aiicicnt  enmHy. .  Th«^  wo  ipccifia  object  <f  the  war  was 
held  to  view,  yet  each  dam  was  anidaonly  taaght  Hist  -it  was 
fighting  for  its  owB  pecBliar  objects;  tbc  ricb  for  tfaetr  proper, 
ty,  the  merchant  fi»r  bis  tradr,  fhe  piont  for  bi»  religion,  the 
patriot  for  his  constitnliaa,  sad  all  fo*  secarity.  The  eveati 
of  the  witr,  however,  were  sRcb,  Aat  the  Fetum  of  peace  was 
hailed  by  the  people  with  imconinoB  demunet rations  of  jdy,  and 
the  two  nations  iratnediately  mshed  to  a  frievdiy  IntBrcottrsc, 
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.  It  it  MetlteM  to  lameot  ttte  Tcrf  dkort  period  of  traniifaHlity^ 
w  to  eti^re  jjy  vbvM  hull  hmt^itin  vere  renewed.  We  bars 
BOW  seen  smenkl  yesrs  of  a  Mcced  wmr,  vUhont  any  othc^  a.p* 
ptreat  psipcMe  thu  that  wUck  -experience  prates  to  b«  atuo- 
lllteiy  ttnttaiiiabl*  l^.odr  UB)s,->~tbe  lubveraioa  of  k  power 
vbich  war  Bli»e  kaa  raaaod  (o  itt  present  formidsUe  niagMitnde. 
H«artIeM  aad  hapelem,  oTcrwbelmoil  wilh  tatcs  aad  nortified  b^ 
^ngnifv,  tbe  satioB  ■dknriU  Id  if  iu  ^«nce,  ratiier  under  the. 
pefia»sk»n  ti»t  it  is  HuwoidaUe,  than  with  any  reasovable  proE^ 
pect  of  •  foiiitiute  iasiK.  There  ue  ctasKS  of  Men,  indeed^ 
whose  littered  lead  them  to  wish  Ha  indegnit«  pntciction  ;  and 
•0  UieJ*Jlvi%)  aMie  time  aince,  of  oegocjwtions  to  put  an  end  ta 
(he  iuaewF  WMte  of  blood  and  treasnn>,  the  Eschange' '«f  Laaa 
don  jKMiuMded  with  a  swage  yell  of  oxaltatton  fnta  a  herd  d 
■todt^obben,  monopoiists,  and  contractors.  This.  ivrolMntarf 
btnt  of  faeling  i»ay  ecrvr  to  indicate  those  penons  wham,  if  the 
nafion  ever  becomes  really  desirons  of  lasting  pdacc,  it  dioutd 
regard  wiCb  suspicion,  and  exclude  from  the  public  counsels — ■ 
men  who  bave  no  perniftneiit  concern  in  the  welfare  of  the  coun. 
try,  Mid  who  are  upon  the  watch  to  make  adynntage  of  it9  dil1i> 
culties  and  distresses,  up<Hi  which,  and  not  upon  its  prosperity, 
they  found  their  ftxpectations  <rf  raiung  a  fortune.  That  at  the 
present  moment  all  but  such  men,  and  the  immediate  instrumeuts 
of  war,  would  heartily  rejoice  in  a  peace  that  should  alleviate 
their  burdeiw  and  quiet  their  fears, — ^at  should  open  a  regular 
market  to  the  merchant  aad  Banoficturer,  and  secure  the  land- 
owner and  capitalist  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  property, — it  is 
infpofisible  to  doubt.  By  what  means  it  b  to  be  c^tai^d/  it  a 
Question  which  I  do  not  prafcn  to  discuss.  It  is  snfflcient  if  tba 
pnceding  obMr*at*ont  h»ra  reodend  it  probable  that  a  time  may 
come  when  ilie  nation,  instead  of  the  grasping  projects  of  domi. 
nion  which  it  bas  too  fondly  cntertmued,  shall  adopt  a  sincere  de- 
«re  of  living  peaceaUj  among  its  neighbour?,  content  with  the 
distiactiwi  it  cannot  fail  to  "»■*■' *"■"  by  the  effbcts  of  its  superior 
knowledge  aDd  aDtivity. 

Peace,  however,  it  win  be  oltiected,  does  not  depend  npim  the 
diipoiition  of  one  pation,  unless  it  consents  to  submit  to  all  the 
iajwtioea  tl^  may  be  pracHsed  against  it.  This  IstTne;'but 
(mdeiation,  wlwa  joined  with  innate  strength,  will  atert  all  the 
■uoal  causes  of  qoarrel ;  far  th^  who  do  not  thcmselrts  offend| 
yet  show  tbemselves  able  to  repel  an  oBence,  are  seldom  molest. 
<d,  either  in  piriilic  or  private  life. 

But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  shall  a  nation  desirous  of  peace  hi 
enabled  to  ^bree  Aat  policy  at  hUme  against  die  will  of  an  ani. 
hittom  Ung^  tJhe  iMrigues  of  a  lasib  minister^  or  t&e  madnna- 

tioiu 
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tions.  of  Uufse  soberdiBate  chsms  -who  hove  so  «A«n  iueeeeieS  id 
kindUi^ 4he  flun»  of  mir  for  their  owd  lM«r«Bts?  OtnitMilf 
BO  otfaenM»e  than  by  tije  ioflueiKt^  of  a  eonititatton  tb«t  «ifcc.' 
tuollf  subjects  partial  wills  to  the  geoeral  triU,  'Tiie  BriU^hCoa- 
BtitutioR  initi  pnrity  pos»f>9SFs  that  adTant;i|>e;  ftM  although  It 
has  placed  the  actual  declaration  of  hostilitit^s  «ittiin'<th«  prerogav 
tire  of  the  crOwn,  yet  it  has  provided  a  siTtllcient  ch^ck  to  its 
exertion  in  th«  resfonstliility  af  -the  erawB-oAiHsten.  Bvt  atf^ 
ft  responsibility  most  be  res),  ntid  hot  naming  ;  ii*ht«h  H  mani^ 
feitlf  becomes  when  the  sanction' of  a 'siibsertimt  ptrliaiflent 
can .  be  pTerionsly  obtained  to  all  tbe  meaiifres' they  choose  lo 
adopt,  ThoB,'  in  this  great  point  of  nationtft  w«}fai«^  a.k  in  ev«iy  ' 
other,  ril  is  fonnd  to  rerett  to  the'fundBmeiitet  maarm,  'thBit  an 
independent  parliament  if  the  onlr/  sacuritg  the  vation  fionenet 
against  the  ^rrort  or  vices'df  (ts  government;  and  i  cannot W^ 
ter  conclnde  this  paper  tbaa  bf  leaving  this  impartaot  t^lk  it^xMi 
tlw  mlDdg  of  its  readers. 

■  J.  A.- 


Am.  XVIII.— Doctor  fic»(fey. 

"  Al  hi*  ImpeDrlrahle  nrmnnr  of  cclnltal  moold;  the  crtlio,  both  0t- 
toTt  and  CantbrJd^  men,  bnib  nlieolHrtd  hia  nvrn  bi«lhr«D,  in  Ihsae  dsyi*. 
veiy  gcaerall;  anilMl  in  hrnndbkioc  their  tiill-riaAei,  fron  bd  1|pnpiiai«ai 
jealnusj,  I  rear,  of  hia  suprrinr.  tcquiiejaeali. — Ii  oiglit  be  wid  of  Selitiey, 
M  of  Itae  (hield  of  Ihe  Trsjaii  heru  : 


''  Uauntiiante  nallra 


Tela  Lalinorutn." 

"  Alose  Mfficient  in  lOMain  Ibe  var."~pKBj>att 

ailitTi  ^aksfiOd'*  Ktmoir;-  Vol.  1.  p.  TO,  TI. 

Tbk  talent  of  wit,  qs  it  is  sqtnetliqcs  fi.  noble  assiitxnt  of  truth 
And  virtue,  so  at  others  is  a  dangerovs  weapon  of  maiignity  aadT 
detraction.  "  LampooDS  and.  ^tiFos,*^  nys  a,  'great  moralist^ 
"  diat  are  written. with  wit  and  s^HrJt,  are  jike' poisoatd  darts, 
which  not  only  inflict  a  wound,  but  reader  it  JDCurable."  Cer« 
tain  it  is,  that  thecbuactus  of  some  men  live  .more  clearly  in 
the  writings  of  the  Batirist  than  lin  (fieir  own,— ^  circuiostance  by 
no  meaoi  t«  be  coiDpIaiacd,>ofx  %hfK  tlie  Mite  it  jtistai  well  «ks 

■witty. 
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yiUij,  bot  Oiily  when  the  roisreprcKiitaHvas  of '  Baleraleace  »% 
(econdeii  by  talen(,  and  -p/RYeiit  a  candid,  enqniF^  ktto  wt|,rkf  oT 
menf.  When  Dryden  indignanlly  exclaims  of  his  "  nomerani 
little  enemies,"  that  in  hU  verse 

^"  Ihf  ir  names  id  nil  tDcrcediii;  tlioM 

ShBll  liff,  in  spile  iif  iheir  own  ioggrtl  rhymef,"— 

*e  know  tiie  utter  contcraptiliilitj'  of  those  enemioj,  aad  tbcre- 
ioK  gypipathize  in  the.  great  poet'a  indignejion :  bnt  when.  th» 
Tenerable  name  of  Bcnflry  is  assailed  by  the  satire  o£  Fope^  qixL 
iis  writings  condemned  with,  intllscrimiuatc  censure, — we  a^  con. 
ilrained,  In  Ttry  human ity,  to  deprecate  such  barbarily,  and  ta, 
ciy.put^  ghajne  !  on  the  pryudicps  of  th^  satirist. 

Tliat  the  wound?  inllicti'd  by  tbc  pea  of  the  satirist  on  the  ra< 
piflitiou  of  Bentley  are  not  quiti?  incurable,  ve  have  good  rea-. 
MB  to  bope:  but  there  is  iittlc  doubt,  that  the  generality  of 
readers,  who  hafe  not  examined  the  voluminous  writings,  of  this 
profound  critic,  ai;e  too  apt  to  take  on  credit  the  character  Hi 
Um  drawn  by  Pope  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  Dunciad.  With 
full  confidence  in  the  (ruth  of  tiiis  character,  and  delighted  with. 
flK  humour  of  its  delineation,  they  hastily  cundenia,  as  a  haughty 
ud  illiberal  pedant,  a  man  who  was  aa  ornament  to  the  world  oC 
literature, — who  was  the  most  iM'ofound  scholar*  this  country  haa 
produced,  and  the  boldest  and  most  successful  champion  of  an- 
cient learning. 

This  bitter  libel  upon  Dentley,  (for-a  libel  it  is  of  the  most 
burbarous  kind), — though  it  is  ■  upoa  the  whole  too  diffuse,  aud 
night  gain  something  in  strength  from  a  skilful  condeasa^n, — - 
li  yet  written  in  Pope's  best  manner,  with  an  easy,  uninterrupted 
flaw  of  wit, ,  which  is  but  too  welt  pointed  by  a  violent  feeling  of 
personal  malignity.  The  opening  of  lus  address  to  the  Goildesi 
•flialaess,  b  irresistibly  ludicrous  ; — 

"  Histrr*!  t  dismiss  ihnt  rabble  from  j'aiH'  IkrotK  ; 
Arauiit— is  A/islarrhus  jfI  upkmrwD  ! 
Thj  mighty  Schnliusl,  whnse  unwenry'd  palm. 
Made  Horace  dull.  ddcI  humbled  MDlon's  s[r.iln.i.   , 
Turn  wbat  Ihey  will  lo  verse,  tbelr  toil  Is  vain, 
Crilin  like  me  shull  make  it  prnse  asaip." 

Oflt,.  says  that  most  ingenions  of  critics,  Warton,  **  tiis  Hom^^ 
ought  not  to  ie  ranked  with  his  Milton,  «s  containing  mailer 
acute  remarks  and  happy  emendations;  and  therefore  did  not.. 

make 


*  It  maj  be  questioned  whelhrr  Pnr^oa  was  s»  profoiiid  a  scholar  as 
Bntieji  DiMloubledly,  Iw  wasa.Enareejegail  oat,  sod  lie  bad  the  advak- 
M|i«f  Ui  fredaceMar  la  a  lutierlor  (uie.  ., 
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ttAe  H6rirtdrfl>     Here,  then,  is  a  vigftrons  defcttce  of  Beat* 
fe^  t    Here,  Aen,  it  ft  Candtiar,  which  really  does-^ 


Wilb  blgol  itai  la  combal  Fi 


Bot,  *rhat?  Is  there  nothing  more  td  W  said  »f  fientley  th«il 
that  he  did  not  absolutply  "  make  if onde  dull?"  Nothing  'rf 
his  Critical  sagacity  and  exterisii-e  learning  ? — Biif,  poor  Warton ! 
he  was  an  Oloiilan  •  and^  at  ttip  time  h«  Arole,  Oxrohl  rru  y«t 
ton  with  the  flagellati6n  *hi(;h  Bentley  had  gi»en  her. 

That  Pope,  in  his  animosity  agajnst  the  great  schotaf,  ShonU 
ridicule  the  discovery  of  the  DigainMa, — ijnmindftil  of  tgnontDt 
of  the  vast  servire  which  the  discorery  had  conferred  on  his  own 
Homer, — that  he  should  speak  with  contempt  Of  Siiidas,  Glellhii, 
and  StobKus,  as  "  dictionary  .writers  of  lm]iertinent  facts  and 
barbarous  words,"  is  not  very  surprising,  because,  as  Dr.  Jortni 
obserres,  he  knew  rery  little  of  their  works ;  bnt  that  Warbnr* 
ton,  the  learned,  the  profontld,  the  classical  Warburtcn,  shonH 
Opt  only  countenance,  but  eren  by  his  own  act  aid  and  abet  SO 
gross  a  calumny,^ — seems  to  he  such  an  act  of  Totuntary  selr<de> 
gradation,  as  no  consideration  of  personal  partialities  out  ex 
CDse,  aAd  scarcely  any  de«d  of  literary  treason  can  parallel;  In 
spite,  however,  of  the  absurd  raillery  of  the  "  unlicensed  Greek" 
of  Sniilas,  the  valu^  of  his  work  has  remained  undiminished  and 
uncontested  ;  and  for  the  admirable  use  Bentley  has  made  of  it, 
fae  has  been  rewarded  with  the  thanks  and  the  admiration  of  erery 
■cholar  in  Europe. 

To  pass  over  the  intermediate  parts  of  this  facotioiis  caricatarr, 
tiie  conclusion  is  distiognlshed  by  the  same  mock-heroic  d^ity 
as  the  beginning  ;  there  is  the  same  ludicrous  air  of  snllen  pride, 
the  some  abrupt  and  contemptuous  self-importance:  and  the  coai. 
parison,  in  the  last  line,  to  Ajax'  spectre,  gives  an  admirable 
finishing  to  the  whale  picture  :— 

"  Btii  vbcrefore  wnite  1  vordi  ?  I  we  advance 

Whore.  pH|iil,  ami  lac'd  govemnr  from  France. 

Walker  I   oar  hat — Nor  more  he  drign'd  la  gay. 

Bat,  atera  ai  Ajai' sjiecirr,  ilrodeaway," 

.Walker,  we  ate  told,  was  Bentliy's  constant  friend  tn  polleg*. 
fiut  it  gives  an  additional  air  of  ludicrousness  to  the  dignity  of 
the  critic,  to  remember,  that  Walker  was  morpo?er  Vice-master 
of  Trinity  College  at  the  time  that  Bentley  was  Master ;  and 
how  langhable  an  effect  arises  from  this  contemptuous  employ- 
ment of  inferior  officers,  will  be  immediately  recognized  by  tfaoK 
who  have  witnessed  Kemble's  exquisite  touch  of  burlesqoe  in-  the 
cluirtcter  of  CorloleiuiB,  where,  with  a  proud  disdain  of  so  ud- 
■      irortfcx 
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^rthj  an  dbcoiitrement,  he  throws  bis  Shield  t6  lit  lieutenant 
to  cany,  for  him  ! 

If  it  be  unjust  in  a  satirist  tb  present  to  bis  readert  ab  eiaggor^ 
ation  of  faults  vhicU  dO  ciistj  ttiongh  in  a  less  degree, — to  mak»- 
'i  purposed  concealment  of  excellenciea,  or  hy  'a  ludlcroiu  per- 
Versiou  to  turn  those  rery  excellencies  into  ridicble, — then  *e 
inoat  take  the  part  of  Bentley,  and  adcniiit ledge,  thilt  Pope's  hosi 
lillty  against  hiin,  as  it  originated  in  a  mean  and  petty  CatlsCj 
«Bled  itself  in  unfair  and  unreasonable  invectife.  Yet  Bentley 
hid  his  faults ;  aqd  these  faults  are  exposed  by  Wuburton,  in  a 
long  and  excellent  note  on  tbe  imitations  of  Horace,*  with  a 
caadonr  which  has  not  scrupled  to  do  justice  to  tlte  merits  of  pur 
gfeat  Arislarchus,  anil  wlilch  would  hate  been  yet  more  honoflr. 
able  to  the  Commentalorj  if  it  had  not  been  displayed  ^fter 
Pope's  dMth.  In  this  note,  howeTer,  one  of  his  most  objection- 
able faults  is  unnoticed,  v'lt.  the  unsparing  severity  which  he  has 
exercised  towards  the  errors  of  those  who  differed  froA  him.  It 
would  have  bfeen  strange  indeed,  if  this  fault  had  been  rery 
strongly  censured  by  a  man  so  self-confidebt  and  so  Tehement  ta 
Warburton  :  and  if  a  clamour  has  been  justly  raised  against  it  by 
others,  it  is  Mt  least  fair  to  pay  so  mach  deference  to  Bentley,  as 
to  judge  him  by  tbe  same  rule  of  forbearance,  by  which  he  has 
judged  Mhers.  "  If,"  says  he,  In  his  Preface  to  bis  Usserta.  ' 
lion  on  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris,  ("  immortalis  bt«  dissertatio," 
41  it  is  called  by  Ponon)  *'  if  a  magisteri^  air  and  too  much  h«it 
and  passion  appear  in  tbeir  writings,  a  Candid  reader  will  foi^ir* 
it,  and- say,  Sume  taperbiam  qiueiitam  titer&it:  he'll  imputa 
some  of  it  to  their  temper,  bat  the  most  to  tbe  III  usage  they  met 
with  from  enry  and  detraction."  Now,  he  who  could  make  such 
allowances  for  the  want  of  temper  betrayed  by  others,  and  could 
generously  impute  it  to  "tbe  ill  usage  tbey  met  with  from  enry 
and  detraction,"  may  reasonably  demand  the  same  allowances  for 
himself:  be  may,  snrety,  be  supposed  to  have  written  from  his 
own  feelings,  and  to  have  made  a  kind  of  tacit  acknowledgement, 
-that  ^ia  own  temper  had  been  somewhat  soured  by  illiberal  de- 
traction, and  that  a  just  Hidignation  bad  produced  in  him  a  spirit 
of  unjnst  Tira'ence.  Certain  it  is,  that  no  man  erer  endnred  a 
heavier  load  of  enry  and  reproach,  than  he ;  and  this  might  fur. 
nhti  some  apoli^y  for  his  occaMonal  warmth  of  temper;  and,  at 
tbe  same  time,  he  has  nsed  a  singnlar  temperance,  as  remote  as 
passible  from  dogmatism  and  insolence,  in  refuting  the  errors  of 
the  "  Tcry  learifed  Mr,  Dodwell ;"  nor  has  he  beea  at  all  sparing 
'  of  pitise  and  respetit,  where  tbey  were  due, — as  in  speaking  of 
Casauban^  Scaliger,  &c. 

"  The 


SMkii.  Epiti.  I,  V.  tai. 
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The  ofher  gretU  fault  of  B^ntlr^)'  cannot  be  so  easily  defended. 
It  is  his  want  of  poetical  taste,  which  has  giyen  the  chitf  occa. 
sion  lo  his  enrmiifs  to  reproach  Uim ;  whi9h  has  rfiductd  tim  *"  » 
place  in  the  same  satire  with  the  Dennises,  the  Durfpjs,  and  the 
Blackmores^  andwhich  has  don^ipach  towards  withering  the  laurels 
.  he  had  acquired  by  his  stupendous  learning.  As  a  commentatof 
•D  Horace,  he  has  displayed  much  arrogance  and  tasti;lessiu;sa, — 
mixed,  howeyer,  with  much  ingpnuity  and  a  considerable  degr«» 
of  successful  criUcism : — but  bis  Miiton  is  altogelber  a. 


a  publication,  eonsisfing'  of  conjectures  without  taste  and  with: 
but  plausibility, — of  ignorance  supported  by  impudenre,  aod 
wild  fancies  patched  up  by  vanity.  Ex.  gr.  in  ISook  I.,  furJthat 
expressive  passngp, — 

Lntolhan,  nhkh  Gvd  of  iill  bit  wi>Tk» 
Created  bugeM,  (halsnimili' orcan  tireum, — 
BeBtlojr  ujs,  '<  R«ad — 


flero  we  Sep  "  slasbiqg  Bcntley  with  his  desperate  hook,"  ^d 
employing  it  in  the  most  unmerciful  manner.  Hat  this  aingle 
epecinen  will  latisfy  the  admirers  of  Beatley,  that  hjs  *'  Emeu, 
datidos"  of  Miltoa  must  be  given  up  to  oblirion,  as  a  work  of 
which  there  is  do  hope  :  and,  after  su):h  a  specimen,  it  is  «  pe. 
culiur  gratification  tg  turn  to  the  fairer  side  of  the  grfat  critic's 
cbaiactcr,->--to  coatfrnplate  hisamaziug  learning,  and  the  depth 
of  bis  resevches ;  the  solidify  of  his  knowledge,  and  the  ke- 
nefits  which  resulted  from  it  to  tlie  commonwealth  of  literature. 

There  seems  toie  no  branch  of  learuiug  with  wluch  thii  wod. 
dfrful  scholar  VRs  not  acquaiHlid  ;  none,  in  which  he  was  not 
thoroughly  versed-  He  hii4  read  the  tvrilings  of  the  ajjjcieufs 
npott  all  subjects ;  and  he  hfid  so  read  them,  as  to  rclain  not 
Kcrely  a  supcrlitial  knowledge  of  their  contents,  but  an  htdmat* 
and  minute  acquaintance  with  their  scTeral  parts :  he  cunpre. 
Imided,  at  the  same  time,  the  general  spirit  and  meaning  of  th* 
whole,  and  the  Tftrious  bearings  and  conneclions  of  the  inferior 
dirisioni.  And  he  appears  to  have  eujoyed  so  happy  a  saemory, 
OM  what  be  had  once  made  his  own,  was  always  ready  at  Juind 
wbftn  Inquired  fpr  use  :  apon  whalevfer  subject  he  was  e/ignged, 
,  vliGliker  -witical  or  historical,  he  .brought  forward  to  its  elucida. 
tioa  a  vast  store  of  learning,  which  lie  did  not  squander  a^yaf 
for  the  purpose  of  ostentatious  parade,  of  unnecessary  quota. 
SiQ%.<Lad  uainUlUglbl!}  SCftfimo^  but  employed  for  Uiustration 
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Tire  reflector;  im 

and  faipn:freinent,-^-kiid  that,-  too,  with  siicb  «  fellci^  oT  appli. 
eMion  as  no  nttQ  ever  posaesMd  in  an  equal  drgrte  with  hitnscir.. 
This  excellent  qualification  sliiiies  in  the  fullest  porfeclion  in  his 
Hit^frltUion  on  Fhalara;  a  work,  of  whicti  it  inyy,  with.oot 
nuchdaugn',  be  said,  that  it  caQtains  more  learniiig  Ib^n  any 
other  single  book  in  the  English  language, — Mri.  Bojje,  of  Ox. 
ford,  H  aeotaa,  bad  ptriilMtod  oeftwn  ^EpWtlea  wbicb  be^. ascribed 
to  Pfaalaru,'  tyrant  of  Agrigantum.  ,Tb«se  E^stles,  Bcnbb-y^  .froqt 
an  hMimt  dtnviction,  ihi^  woyld  th^Jn,  a^d.reg^ |o  tiuth,  do/ 
daied  to  Iw  spwotM  ;  aadhflusinediatbly  pvkUsbed  ^i  Uie  world- 
tbe  grounds  of  this  opinion.  That  Boyle,  shoal d  f«al  oflended 
al  this  declarttivn,  is  not  very  wonderful,  thoi^gh  very  iUiberal^ 
b«t  it  is  geiwrally  believed  Aat  he  wag  a&sist«d  by  the  rest  of  the 
Oifdrd  vttB  ta  the  tcarrilous  aosiwer  which  he  prqtared  to  Beat.. 
I«7's  pnbtkalion.  In  this  answer  tiie  reasoning  of  l>r.  Bentley 
is  controrected^  hh  meanii^  is  distorted,  and  bis  .^ibiliUes  are 
Tjlified  ;  and  he  is  rewarded  with  such  harsh  appellat/oos,  as  but. 
ill  becontA  the  disputUions  :(if  scholars  and  of  g^njJemPA.  It> 
was  after  tht!)  provocation  that  Bentley  rose  up  with  his  gigantic 
slrtngthj  and  went  forth  to  the  contest  armed  with  a  just  indig- 
Mlion:  he  summoned  all  his  powers, — his  accumulated  stores  of 
l^rniug  were  employed  irith  successful  Sklll,-<-'anri  he  gained  on' 
«iiy,  but  complete  vicfot-y  ovc'f  the  cMnbined  fofcbs  of  tlie 
Univemty  of  Oxford.  He  exposed  the'  carils  and  false  dogtc  o£ 
Efs'kdrersBrie!),  hie  eoVrected'thehr  efrors,  and  chastiKd  tbeir  im. 
pprtinence  ;  Md,  t)nali;r,  he  left  no  man  unconitnced,  liat  the 
^aflea  of  Phtdaris  no  more  belong  to  Pfaalans  than  to  the  Na.^ 
W*  df  Oirft. 

In  ttddiflonto  the  important  senice  of  exporin^  tke  inpostnra 
of  tlies<e  Ep4st(es,  he  interspersed  in  tile  work  so  miuih  adventi- 
tions  informaKion, — he  correbted,  "  eurrentc  calaiod,"  scr  -maa^ 
corrupt  passages  of  so'many  difierent  writers, — and  be  cleared  upi 
w  iiAnyobs4;ure'-pointS  or  History,  that  if  he  bad  failed  of  liiak.'. 
in;  out  a  case  of  the  forgery  of  ^e  kners,  iib  book  #oQld  atUl- 
harebeen,  for  its  intemd  merits,  hi'estimably  vitnable.  ? 

Biit  Bentley  was  not  a  mere  »eholar,~^be  was  not  a  mere  thiag 
pitched  up  by  the  pedantry  of  schools,  and  stmtfed  with  a  col. 
lection  of  Vronls  and  sentenced  and  lungaages: — such  noconu 
plishmente  cduld  never  have  qualified  him  to  encounter  with  sack' 
access  the  sneers  of  the  ignorant  and  the  assaults  of  the  male.* 
Tolent^ — he  possessMl  a  strong  tiatural  genius,  which  was  hap^- 
pilf  seconded  by'Ms  learning  ;■  and  Ihese  quali&oations '  were  n- 
admirably  blended  together,  that  they  extricated'  hfm  from  diffi.' 
cuhiet,  in  which  neither  of  tixAn  singly  could  have  arailed  ai^ 
diing, — In  whTch  neither  the  '•'  rude  ingenium,"  aor  the  "  ibidiiun 
ane  dirite  vmi,"  could'hart  B(;ci>inpliah«d  his 4«livMuice.    BlK 
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diinct^  ii  -well  described,  thoagh  not  Tery  faroonbl^,  la  OiA 
passage  of  Cico^o,  which  has  bpen  already  applied  to  hint  by 
Wnrburton ; — ''  Habntt  h  natarft  genus  quoddam  acuminii,  qnod 
etiain  Arte  HmaveraC;  quod  erat  in  reprehendii  Terbis  Tersntam 
ctsolen;  led  sxpi  Btomachosnm,  nnniHuiquaiD  frigidum,  InterdoDt 
etiain  facetmn." 

Hi*  style  is  distidguisbed  hf  A  nehwH  irhieh  we  do  not  often 
flad  in  the  vrittngs  of  sticb  profound  scbol&rs.  There  nu» 
through  liis  works  a  pupetddl  stmin  of  wit,  which  sometimes 
looks  very  much  like  pertnesa,  And  now  and  th«i  degenenUes- 
into  coarseness ;  biit  which,  tn  general,  hurries  the  render  far. 
wsrd  with  a.  lively  pteaiore  orer  the  tnoitbarren  ground  of  cri- 
ticisni,  And  makes  luni  forget  the  dnlness  of  the  road  in  tbft 
Cgtee^bleness  of  his  compaiTy.  He  was  a  perfect  master  of  hia 
own  and  of  the  Oreek  and  lAtin  langoageS :  he  displays  a  tk-' 
narkable  acuteness  in  detecting  any  irregularities  of  diction,  and 
a  prompt  facility  in  quoting  the  writings  of  others,  and  applying 
them  to  their  own  condemnation.     If,  as  Horac*  says,-« 


thfa  praise  citmot  be  denied  to  Bentley,  who  nerer  failed  to  in- 
stMct  by  the  most  prafannd  learning,  at  the  same  time  that  bo 
imuaed  by  the  most  agreeable  pteaBBBtry. 

When  it  is  considenxl,  in  addition  to  Utese  sSceltencies,  tiiaC 
tiiis  great  man  was  cimsfantly  occupied  in  what  would  procara 
glory  to  himself  and  CoaEera  benefit  on  society,-— that  hia  lifb 
-was  not  wasted  in  idleness,  nor  bis  strength  exhausted  apoo  tri« 
Sea,— 4hat,  thoagh  enmpted  from  any  necesmry  obligations  to 
•xertioa,  and  liriag  In  a  College  among  the  most  indtdent  race  of 
awB  under  tbe  san,  he  yet  Tohintarily  cbose  to  sufltw  toil  aad  tri. 
hnlatioa  in  the  caase  of  letters,  rather  than  waattNi  in  ease  aad 
Inanry, — we  may  be  allowed  to  w<nid«',  what  could  unita  atowst 
•11  tlia  writers  of  bil  day  in  ai  league  agunt  bim,  and  render  .hint 
Oe  laaghing.«tacfcj  of  bis  gweration.  Gilbert  Wakefield,  w« 
a^,  atttibHies  Lt  bo  an  *'  igaojninioas  jealoasy  of  hia  sapetior 
Acquirements ;"  and  this  may,  peibaps,  be  sufficient  to  account, 
for  hia  nnpopularity  among  tbe  *'  Oxford  and  Cambridge  men:". 
•Biong  men  who  aleep  apon  their  Fellowships,  and  natnrdl/ 
(wl  indignant  if  any  one  cast  a  tacit  reproach  upon  themselTea 
1^  nsing-np  and  calling  for  his  *'  calamum,  ch»las,  ct  scrinia." 
-*-Bflt  this  is  hardly  an  adeqimta  groaod  for  that  hoBtillty  whicli 
was  ownifested  against  the  great  .si-holar  from  tbe  nation  in  gf* 
neral :  Pope's  aatire,  probably,  went  a  great  tray  towards  it ; 
end  hia  emnity  to  Bentley  is  imputed  to  a  cause,  ei{iully  foolish 
jil  Itself,  and  datgraaeful  .to  the  poot.    .'\re  are  ttrid,  that  **  AU 
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(titmijf  b^g  in  conpuiy  «i(b  Bentley  md  Pope,  tntkittd  iip«n 
^aoving  (he  Doctor's  opinion  of  the  £)agliih  Homer;  and  that* 
^iug  earnestly  prefsed  to  declare  hij  seatiments  freely,  he  saif}* 
f  Tte  Terw«  are  ^ood  yerses,  but  the  work  is  not  Homer, — it  it 
foondaBut,'  »         ' 


Art.  TLlH.—AlgtauiEnthiuiailf 

4  Ditl^ifmbic  Poem  framlaiei  from  Catullut,  zciih  Pr^fhtocy 

The  ftdveutuicB  of  the  eimnch  Atyi  saem  ta  have  bceo  great  aati 
in  of  contrvtersy  among  the  ancieat  writers,  and  accofdingly 
the  poets  itltered  or  embelliAed  them  as  tfcey  choie,  except  vill) 
rffud  to  tiie  maiB  incident.  As  a  matter  of  taste  however,  It  it 
«f  little  concent  wW  may  bare  been  the  original  (tory,— rwbc« 
ther  Atys  wm  or  was  not  the  fint  who  raissd  his  miitress  CyMs 
to  the  tank  of  a  goddeu,T-whe&r  her  revenge  for  fail  iafiMi^ 
.er  his  own  rvworce  on  t^e  same  acconid  was  the  ubh  of  his  mik 
faitxMif-trOT  wliether  he  wai  the  nme  as  Adooii  or  Osirii,  m. 
Gteek  oc  an  A^ntio,  &  shephent  ot  a  pihioc.  If  the  <tory  w«a 
ta  astroaoniioU  or  metaphyucal  allegory,  ai  the  Platonk  caba>, 
Uiti  BwpBgiari)  it  wa«  in  too  bad  a  taatc  to  bare  been  of  Greek 
origin ;  it  it  wo*  the  adventore  of  a  teftl  penon,  it  nay  hatat 
originated  in  any  cenntry  ^od  in  any  aupemitton,  and  wiU  acver 
want  euroboration,  .as  long  a«  mank^  thiak  to  pt«|we-th^ 
Creator  by  the  most  painfnl  and  prepoatorons  ttuaoicet.  $nitar 
bets  hwn  oot  been  wanting  in  ow  own  tioeaj  not  to  mentioD 
thne  of  early  Christiaui^ ;  and  in  troth,  what  hare  the  nonhs 
ban  in  fU  «g«i,  hot  so  many  (HtAsted  though  not  kidrad  prncd- 
cdAtyaet,  who  donie^  themselrefl  in  coiuc^enoe  whattbey  toolc 
eare  to  retain  ia  catMbility  I  It  is  noit  prol»bIe  thmefbre,  that 
Atys  waa  refdly  a  raligioiis  enthndatt,  who  mutibied  hJaqelf  i& 
the  hope  «f  exty^utshiag  his  paasiMu,  and  famded  a  severe  and 
fanatical  aect  in  hoaonr  <if -the  MoAer  of  the/Oodi ;,  andit  Is 
'  voder  tUi  character,  be  ia  reprcaented  by.CatnUns,  -MiaM'poeai 
pn  the  subject  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  siagal^,  but  one  of 
the  nobleat  r«aains  of  antiquity-  Had  this  paembeeaa.  loose  mi», 
pr  in  any  reipect  of  &  loose  tendency,  a  traast^itm  at  it  would 
nner  h&ye  found  a  place  la  the  RuLEOTon  ;  but  Catidlns,  duly 
jpynwed  wUh  tbe  nature  and  interest  «f  his  int^eci^  has  treated 
"^  -.     ^ 
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it  in  a  niUUKr  that  Hu^ht  Mve  iHade  Pope  Miftsetf  blash  fif 
some  ports  of  Ms  fiMiar.'  Ai  a  p1ec«  'of  compAsitloii  ntrtUng 
fan  be  completei'  th«a  it's  aTrar^emcnt  and  whple  cbnclDct; 
"as  a  piec«  of  iaterest,  there  is  no  poem  of  the  Htme'  bttihy  Ait 
unites  with  so  powerful  an  effect  the  two  great  tragic  rftqviritM  of 
pity  arid  4ei<Mr,  In  (he  beginnioft  all  is  hnny  and  brief  executioa, 
followed  by  enthusiasm  ;  then,  after  a  night's  sleep,  cone  recol, 
lection  and  repentance ;  then  returns  madneia  and  rapidly  sbnti 
the  scene  ;  and  the  peet,-  ^  the  agitatten  rf-bis  sympathy,  con* 
eludes  with  an  impassioned  prayer  to  Cybele  against  similar  visi- 
tations on  himself,  Thege  are  the  productions,  which  seem  really 
to  proceed  from  in^in^tioit,  .ud  from  .whigh.  the  poet  may  well 
"bfi  suppose^  tu  rite  with  a  shaken  frame.  "  All  the  altegones," 
»ays  jBibboft-in  allnsiort  to  this  story,  "  which  erer  Issued  from 
the  Platonic  school,  are  not  worth  the  short  poem  of  CatoUns 
•n  the  saipe  extraordinary  subj^t.  The  transition  of  Atys  from 
tbs  wildfistenibusiasDa  to  sober  ^atbedc  complaint  for  hit  >rre. 
trtorable  Idw,  mast,  inspire  a  ama  with  pi^,  am  aviiBch  with 
.^espKirJ)  '  (J)ec.  and  Fall,  8t<>.  Vol.  IV^  Note  p.  73.)  Is  \ 
IranplaloF  porh^l  it  is  not  Tery.beconing,  ceatainly  it  is  not  p*. 
.litic,  tO'dweUiipontbe  beaiiiies  of  snch  Bnorigivl)  but. it  ii 
-■^iie  both  to  the  Latin  poet  and  to  t)te<  f^aglish  mdcr;  ■wiiLnritatr 
CTer  faults- the  fvUnwii^'TeriiobiBKy  possess,  mast  b«i  citarg«d  en. 
tixety  to  my  own  bokliifss  in  altevpthig  it.  Tfcanibas  iiKtlerto 
::foeea  none,  I  belfeve,  in  our  lanugo  bvt  by  thv  HioBynKnis 
.  ^Prnulator  of  CatuUu*,  who  in' the  noteB'te>  Ma  woA  hu  shewn 'a 
taste  aingulaily  contra^ctad  by  his  poetry,.-  «d  trf  wbose  tnnili- 
tionlt'mary  bcarid  ab»|^b»i^  thltit  posscasesnotliiiig  wtaiUner 
,ta  atmsc  for. niefa'a  gross  >i61«tton  of  decesdy  asa  coii^lete  Tcr^ 
fim  of  Chtidlna-  maet  neoeMMily  be.-  Withaii  Its^ab  CatniMi, 
after  mncl]  ditigant  en4«iryi't'hiTe  not  been  able  to  m<«tj  audi 
-rtfp^  exceaiBngty' tins  wantiiof  success,  not  «iil^  bacante  Ike 
nCngUd)  Bnd  Frwdt  tnMSJatns  are  iaCUxed  to  'fp«alr  w-eil  <tt  the 
^iftttnpts  >of  -Oe  Afarte  iUfksle  and  '  Signor  fiiaota,  'bat:  bMaille 
ithe  gehtui'  *f  tka^^italHDis  and  of  their  jioviryJtKmiptavMwAj 
■  ;^tte4  for  eMbniastic  imitation,  and  the  seacclf  might  toT«  itm 
yreWtv^nritAt  As  to  theFiwnch,  k  se^i'ton  Tain  toi.'lMk'.for 
the  |irescrkatioi)  of  oar  author's  Tigoront  beaaties  amaoir  «  (leo- 
ple,  winw*  be^iaidtatars. convert,  the  ^wasotUng  of  JHtmiit  into 
flippaia'y  sndlttiUoTi^  jidam  into  a  fina  geatlemdn;  M,  JVoel,  in 
the  notds  to  hiawrotchtdprose  traaslation,  pnfalbted  at  Paris  In 
lSOa,'has.qBotcd  an  tmitfttipn  of  the  poem  oi  Atysiby  a  modetn 
writer  wha  tsihs  of  iuaiiig  attaiued  the  "  dithymnbic  mardi"  of 
the  original  and  of  ".p<ntiitng'.'  the  effect  of  the  sevend  bisiru. 
ments  by  haraoiiy  of  sound  and  diversity  of  rhytiiAL  Of  -this 
iinitatioa  sopia  ports  ate  itdtcilow  ud  otlicrs  ^ignaUs^.    A'tp4- 
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tian  of  theformetwill  nBce.    S^lekking  atthk  (eMagt  ht Xty^ 
«a  ct^ng  to  his  aensei,  tbe  bMkfid  Fr«nclunan  sftys, — 

Alyss'evfiireklnrst  I'indulgeate  Vmiii 
Semble  tucare  appafntlre  k  Ms  yf dx  iftrint  f 
IltKcariM.-    AbalvBnlUMflilMc  ^MpMM, 
llwalimhf,  TDi^t,— «ctiiKhil«Mtei«i  die  Ac. 

The  bults  of  preceding  ^vrlters  can  justify  none  of  mine ;  but 
Hiey  liare  at  least  taught  me  fo  atoid  theSe  gross  abeiYations  Irb» 
ibe  original.  Setting  aside  the  proper  freedom  of  a  translation^ 
which  endeavours  to  acconipany  tliep&ct's  ardour  rather  than  id 
Ircad  in  every  print  ot  hisfect,  it  is  only  In  two  instances' Ihat  I 
hate  ihadc  any  considerable  detlatibn  frofri  iriy  ftnthor's  text,— » 
one,  vhere  be  alludes  to  a  custom  of  which  nclflicr  oar  manners  nor 
morals  should  endure  ta  hear, — and  the  other,  where  he  <!OTlv«t« 
Atys,  on  hisimatculation,  into  «  female.  The  abore-men^ned 
English  translator,  to  use  hia  «wn  words,  ha«  "  haz&rdied  this  cbuige 
ofses"  in  his  version ;  and  he  has  touched  the  ciiange  more  spiritedly 
than  the  French  imitators ;  but  the  effect  is  still  VeryankWatd ;--» 

Nbw  wbM  (rialiubi  4npoird  af  H)i  IM  fwwd. 
Saw  the  fiesh  lifr-blood  irickling  Ut'ia  (be  (raunil. 
Then,  femaU-slainjit,  her  loul  by  rooflicts  raii'd. 
With  snowy. hands  the  timbrel  1ij;lit  she  seli-.'d,  ' 

TbetlnibrelsarTed  whli  ihe^rimpfntheei  ■ 

At  tkyirtad  rttnt'  naMmal  Of bclej 
Aad,.ai  ilf  tftrf  drum  ker  toft  Sagers  alrHck, 
TliiV  to  tier  nftiea  in  soi^  tie  Iremblin;  »poke. 
.     ■        '  '  "  .ViU  r.  p.  a09> 

{ft  ttely  Hk  gctilvi  of  the  EdgHrii  langoag*  will  nob  allow  this  de* 
tennifted  DKtamorpliOsiB,  ktmeier  warranted  it  <  may  haTebeentttf 
that  of  thciLatia,  and  ■by  the  tight  is  whitJt  the  ancieBtsitcgardeil 
Mnvtlw.  '  1  litve'thsB{ai<e  snbitltnted  the  pronoun  it,  u  ciq>rea« 
flit*  of  vettiier  «ex,  thovgh  aeruthelets  Applied  to  beings  i«tp«Gt^ 
htg'vtoK  MX  w«  li^  be  dosbtful  orindidemnt,  u  chilAren  »s4 
aMtBOls^  not  io  mentkm,  ^(i.thii  prosoini,  whcs  «aed  on  aily^ 
aysteriDdB'oocuiADf  bw  m  air  of  colcimaty  aad.  perplexity,  thait 
RMms  |jeti«liarly  to  adapt  it  t».tba  preswtabbjecL  Hie  um  oC 
Irreptxr  vettttcitioa  I  do  not«^l «  d^Ution,  jasee  it  wosid  be 
laipoNible  by  a  continued  heroic  measure  to  give  any  idea  of  (he 
L  iVfudity  of  the  oyigiaal^  * -AlexaudrioeB.  would  Juive 
,       H  4  been 


•  Of  tbe  QalliamMc  *ene  ond  ti'i  eH>cls  on  Ihe  panlMs  nf  th*  hMrrrt, 
yrt  are  toh]  imrHtFrriil  >torie>  b;  the  MnitDeiilatarE,  nho  <n  Aeftull  nf  a 
tlule  far  pnetry  <<illWl  n  (iraftiand  ra^tvK  Ht -aMapteHts  sod  lamhirk.  Tbey 
hM  read  iff  Ibe  Mq>rj«!MK  toSamw  wM«k  Hie  incflmMtniia  and  rt«Dtie  c*iv* 
««ilei'af  tiK  BTtniE  af  Cffeel*  h«d  .ujkmi  the  tpetiaion,  wd  uislonk  (M 
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been  stQ)  lesi  Boltsble ;  and  Hcumetert,  hi  mr  language,  hue 
ft  kind  of  hopping  sotemnity  that  looks  like  burlesque.  Bnt  tin 
irregularity,  allowed  bj  piodern  poetiy,  bad  other  advantages ; 
it  naturally  snrpasiei  all  regular  metre  in  ■oarietjf  of  expreBsion, 
and  has  been  reckoned  by  th»  best  writ«rf  the  most  initable  yebi. 
cle  for  the  dunge&il  temper  of  enthosiaim,  ms  may  be  seen  in 
f]v  two  volt  enthusiastic  poems  of  modern  tiines,7-;tlie  ^fexan- 
fteft  Feast  of  Dryden,  and  Redi's  ginguisr  ditbyrambic  ot  Bacta 
fn  ToteatM.  No  ^Kilogy  therefore  is  necei^r^  for  differing  frppi 
^e  original  ii)  this  reipect.  The  verse  which  I  iiaye  used  at  the 
Comiae|icepient,  and  yfaich  appeared  best  adapted  tp  tl)e  ei^res^ 
aion  of  the  Latin,  is  not  a  ciprjctpns  or  eccentric  fme,  being 
fiothing  but  t^o  line;  of  •  u^mmoit  sQng  tneapure  tfarowp  into 
WW;— 

Ai  M«r  Porta-Bello  lyieg Oa  the  gentlji-fweUIiic  lood. 

Al;*  o'er  (he  diitaot  waleri  hurried  in  hti  rapid  bark. 
Qy  tbip  length  of  line,  the  reader  if  inclined  to  throw  4  stj)) 
stronger  accent  on  the  antepennltima,  and  thus  give  the  three  last 
cyllabtes  the  force  of  a  dactyl.  ]>.  Jobnsonis  ndtcnle  of  tin 
Mse  of  long  liuei  in  espressing  swiftness,  seems  to  ha.Te  been  one 
of  those  has^^  prejudices,  pot  ui)cpinmoa  with  the  ^«tt  critic, 
^e  judges  from  the  length  of  tlie  cour^*  iiute^  of  tho  powers 
and  sweep  of  the  race.  Long  Itaei  are  not  indeed  eupitially  ex- 
pressire  of  swiftness,  but  neither  are  short  ones :  tite  expressiwi 
depends  upon  the  progress  of  the  rhythm  or  intermediate  p«rtfl} 
and  if  that  expression  be  hurrying,  the  long  line  will  inrigorate 
H'  by  the  very  contifraity  to  which  Jtdmson  obgeats,  jnit  as  a  itf 
pid  bird  on  the  wing  bar  a  finer  eiiect  according  to  Uie  length  and 
eweep  of  it's  fiighf_The  snccepding  Tariations  I  hftve  ende*. 
vonred  to  suit  to  the  immediate  szpiesnen  iof  exnltatioB  or  nu 
pidity;  after  which  the  heroic  neasore  seemed  to  fnU  in,  with 
greater  solemnity,  upon  the  altered  tone  fnd  settled  iniBery  of 
the  enthnsieit.  The  versificfttion  npofi  tlie  whgle,  if  eritideed 
by  later  raodels,  will  most  likely  be  considered  as  too  rode ;  bat 
•  carelessness  <^  rl^Me,  and  an  occasional  ase  of  tri{dets,  ap> 
pewed  suitable  ta  the  reckless  Tigons  of  Uie  origbwi.     'Savi  on 

oUier 

>awcr  of  Buociilim  for  the  mere  poirer  af  TCne.  The  celebrated  Uaretu* 
uadcnlood  hli  brclhrra  well  la  thig  reipcet,  aad  smnted  hluelfitltt  cheat- 
hq^thettb;  hli  Latin  verttt.  Vulplai,  and  Bnraiiui  Aftir  bin,  retnlc  witll 
«4nir«lioi],  aod  perbapi  wUb  &  liii|e  proFeMiaoal  nalice,  that  he  paued  them 
sf  for  pMDlliu  Bpoa  no  lew  a  perwaago  Ihsp  Joseph  Scall^er.  Muretii|, 
I  belietf ,  ■i(hl  hare  deeeired  twenty  Joiepb  Bcaligen )  bat  ihe  (rath  it, 
ahat  hli  hjaa  to  QoEchM,  in  latHatloa  of  oar  poet'*  GalliaBbich  i>  >a  inii- 
4Mlan  la  nuthjof  luit  tha  wne,  and  peptnp  Btitbu  doKiMSI  of  tbeQ|l>r 
pN  as  aioai  u  Br'lsinal  fabcj. 
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fiflKf  subjects^  our  Terafication  voidd  politpft  be  ntbsr  inqmrnl 
than  iojurttd  by  looking  buck,  to  the  style  of  Drydea,  puticuUrly 
with  tfgfiid  to  long  yords  »t  the  end  of  a  couplet,  and  tin  flow 
d{  one  couplet  inti^  auothei.r— But  more  of  this  at  «  fiitiura  ai^ 
better  opportunity. 


Am  o'er  tbt  distant  waters  hurried  in  hia  rapid  bark 

SooB  vlth  foot  of  wild  impatience  toucb'd  tke  Pfaiygian  f««ft  darky 

YVIiere  amid  the  &wfal  shadeB  poMew'd  by  mighty  Cybds. 

In  bis  zealoiu  frraxy  blind 

Aad  wand'ring  in  his  baplew  mind^  - 

With  flinty  knife  he  gave  to  earth  the  wdghtg  that  ftaaip  virilitT. 

Then  aa  the  widow'd  being  »aw  it's  wretched  limbs  bereft  of  man, 

And  the  unaccustom'd  blood  that  on  the  ground  ptdlutiqg  nn,     ' 

With  saowy  hand  it  Boatrh'd  in  haste  the  timbrel's  airy  rQundqiUghi 

That  opWfi  yitb  t]>«  tiun^t's  blast,  Iby  rites,  Matenul  llfitery^ 

Aod  apiM)  fVs  whirlii)g  fingei*  while  the  boilow  parrhmwrt  tya§f 

^ai  ii^  outcjcy  trpmulons  to  it'»  ^ild  companions  snqg  f— 

Now  nub  on,  rifsh  oa  ipitfa  me,  \ 

Worshippers  ot  Cyb^le,  V 

Tu  the  tofty  groves  of  the  deity  |  \ 

Ye  ragaboad  herds  that  bear  the  nnmt 

jOif  the  Dindymenian  dame  ! 

W)^o  seeking  strange  lands,  like  the  baniih'd  fd  bone, 

Witb  Atys,  with  Atys  distractedly  roam  ; 

WT» 


SuFER  alU  vectuj  Atys  celeri  rate  maiia, 
Phrygium  d^us  citato  cupide  pede  tetigit, 
Adiitque  opaca  siUip  redimita  loca  dev  : 
^imulatus  ubi  fuTenti  t^ie,  yagua  animij 
Devolrit  ilia  acnto  ubi  ponden  silice. 
Itaqoe  nt  relicta  sensit  Hibi  membra  use  tIto, 
Et  jam  recente  lerrx  sola  saoguine  macoUui, 
Niveis  citata  cepit  manibus  leTe  tympanum, 
Tympanum,  tabtuo,  Cybelle,  tu%  m^r,  initia: 
Quafiensque  terga  Uuri  tenerif  caya  digjtu,    - 
jDanere  hiBc  suis  ^dort^  est  tremebi^nda  comitibni;. 
Agite,  ite  ad  alta,  Gajlc,  Cybeles  nemora  limul, 
S^ul  ite,  IKndymenie  dominie  riga  pecon; 
Alieoa  quK  petentes,  velnt  exsules,  loca, 
fjectan  mcam  exiocutK,  duce  me,  mild  caniia 
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^Tid  ytwrlhribs  ItaTe  nnDium'd  in  a  dcspprafe  hour 

WWh  a  frasth:  disJahi  of  the  Cjprian  powT; 

Wft>  have  carried  my  !»ct  through  the  fica  and  it's  tertorSj-- 

fexntt  ye,  cxnlt  in  your  fiercdy.wrought  errors  ! 

No  delay,  no  delay, 

But  together  away, 

And  follow  me  up  to  the  Dame  a)hcoiiip«>lliii^, 

To  her  high  Ffarygi^i  groves  and  her  dark  Vhryglaa  dwelling,    - 

Where  the  cymfiils  t^y  cluH,  and  the  dmnlt  they  reflcrntid, 

An<i  the  Phrygian's  can'd  |)ipe  poara  it's  mosnlngB  srnuild,         '' 

Where  Qife  ^^erowti'd  firiaEteMeB  tots  with  thiHr  l)rows. 

And  send  the  shrill  howl  tlirough  their  deity's  iKmse, 

Where  they  shriek,  and  (hey  scour,  and  they  madden  abmit,— • 

'Til  thore  w«  go  boiTA4thg^iii  rtystjcal  roat. 

No  ntonet  had  spoken 
a^iis  voice  halF.broteB, 

When  sMtfetlly  fVom  qriiVring  tongues  ar«f!e  tfte  fvniVersal  pry\ 
TSie  thn1n<ri!i  **fh  it  ftoam  reaotind,  thf  fymhals  with  a  cidsh  reply. 
And  up"the  verdant  H*  wittt  a  quick^n'd  st<<p  ffie  tihoms  flew,  " 
Wliile  Atys  with  the  timbrel's  sniiM  the  terrthls  procession  di*w; 
Raging,  panting,  wild,  and  witless,  through  th«  sullen  shades  It 
r  broke, 

like  the  fierce,  unconquer'il  Itdfer  bursting  from  her  gKlling  yoke; 

And 


tUpidnm  salum  tulistSs,  tmcnlenfaque  pelagi, 

Et  curpiu  eiirastis  Veueris  mtnio  odio, 

Hilarate  excitatia  erroribus  animnm  : 

Mora  tarda  mente  cedat,  slmul  ite,  aequimint 

Phrygiam  ad  domum  Cybelles,  ITirygia  ad  nembra  Deaf, 

Ubi  cymballim  sonat  vox,  nbi  tympana  reboant, 

Tibicen  ubi  canit  Phryx  curvo  grave  calatao, 

Ubi  capita  M^nades  vi-jaciunt  hederigetK, 

Ubi  sacra  sancta  acotls  utnlatibns  agttitnt, 

Ubi  sxvit  ilia  dirae  volitare  vaga  cohors ; 

Quo  no8  decet  citatis  cblerare  tripudiis.  • 

Simul  hKc  comitibus  Atys  cednit  notha  muller, 

Thiasus  repente  iinguJt  Irppidantibns  ululat, 

Lcve  tympanum  rcnmgit,'  cava  cymbala  recrepaiit, 

Viridem  citus  adit  Idam  properante  pcde  chorus; 

Furibunda  simul,  anhelans,  vagu  iadit,  animo  egrns, 

Comitata  t}'mpano  Atys,  per  opara  nemora  dux, 

Vclufi  juvcnca  vitans  onus  indomita  jngi : 

fiapldz 
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And  on  pursue  Ae  sacred  crev,  (Stat  the  door  of  Cybel*, 
Faint  and  fasting,  dotvn  they  link  ia'pale  iumovability  : 
The  hearj  sletp— (he  heavy  sl«^ep  grows  o'er  their  fftiling  ajl 
And  lock'd  in  dead  repose  the  nbid  frenzy  liet. 

Bat  when  the  S«B  look'd  out  with  ejes  of  light 

Round  the  finn  earth,  wild  mu,  jM.skiet  of  monwig  wUtA 

fearing  the  Hog'ridg  ihadei 

With  echo.footed  steeds,  '  ' .    .       i 

SWp,  from  the  luffering  Aiyt,  viag'd  bii  obamt 

To  fair  Pasithae's  expectant  ama^ 

And  the  poor  dreamer  woke,  opfiieu^  with  ndnesBf 

To  mem'ry-  woke  and  to  collected  naditew  tr— 

Ktrvck  vith  it's  loss,  with  what  it  wai,  and  wkeiCj  .' 

Back  trade  the  wrettdted  being  in  despair 

To  the  gea.!ihore,  and  stretching  f<Br(li>it'i  ey»  .  <      .    - 

O'er  the  wide  waste  of  water*  «|d  of  sky, 

TliBs  to  it's  coiiB^y  cMcd  with  tears  of  miscij  ^-•  . 

My  coantry,  oh  my  oonatry,  pueat  state, 
Whom,  like  a  very  slave  and  miu^ate, 
Wrclch  that  I  am,  I  left  for  wilib  like  tbn^ 
This  wilderness  of  snows  and  matted  trees, 


Rapids  durem  eequuntur  Gallic  pede  propero: 
Ifaqoe,  at  domum  Cybelleg  tetigeie  lassule, 
Mimio  e  laboro  somaam  capiunt  sine  Cerere ; 
Piger  his  labadte  languore  ociilos  sopor  opent, 
Abit  in  quiete  raolUrabidus  furor  aoimi. 

Sed  ubi  oris  aorei  Sol  radiantibns  octdis 
Lustravit  aithera  album,  sola  dura,  mare  fenan, 
Pepulitque  noctis  umbras  regetis  sonipedibns, 
Ibi  Sooihus  excitum  Atyn  fagiens  citm  abiitj 
Fugieatnm  efdn  excepit  dee  PasHbea  sinn. 
Ita  de  quiete  molll,  rabida  sine  imbte, 
Simul  ipsa  pectoie  Atyi  sua  facta  recidut, 
liquJdaque  mente  yidit  sine  quels,  nbiqoe  foretg 
Animo  sestuaate  rarsun,  rcditum  ad  Tada  retolit; 
Ibi  maria  rasta  visens  lacrymtuitibns  ocnlis, 
Patriam  allocnta  mcesta  est  ita  voce  miseriter:^^ 

Patria  A  mea  crcatrit,  patria  A  mea geiietri% 
Ego  quiim  miser  reiinqncris,  dominos  at  herifiige 
famuli  Eoleot,  ad  Ida-  tetulj  nemqra  pedem. 
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irt  THE  REFLwrron: 

To  hovM  villi  ihivMng  beaats  and  learo  their  wiau, 

A  fierce  intTsder  on  their  nllen  haunts,— > 

W^en  sboll  I  fancy  thee  ?  Where  cheat  mine  eye 

With  triclciiig  out  thy  quarter  in  the  sky  ? 

Fain,  while  my  wits  a  little  apace  are  free, 

Would  my  poor  eyeballs  stniia  t)^  pointt'oDlbee  ! 

An  i  tk^  torn  from  home  and  far  away  f 

Doom'd  through  these  woods  to  trample,  day  by  day) 

Far  from  my  kini^d,  friends,  and  natiti;  soil, 

The  mall,  the  race,  and  wrestlers  bright  with  oil  i 

Ah  wretch,  bewail,  be.wail ;  and  think  for  thtf 

On  all  thy  past  Yarkty  of  biiss  ! 

I  was  tbe  chann  of  life,  the  social  spting, 

First  IK  Uw  race^  and  brightctt  in  th«  ring : 

Warm  with  the  stir  of  welcome  was  my  hone, 

^d  w^n  I  rose  bctipes,  my  friends  voold  come 

Smiling  and  pressig^  in  officious  bcmvs, 

Thick  as  the  flow'n  that  hang  at  iovare'  doors  :r^ 

And  shall  1  then  a  miuistring  madman  be 

To  angry  gods  ?•— A  bovlii^  4etotee  ?^ 

A  ilaie  for  Cybele  to  haunt  and  *ezy— 

Half  of  myseif,-~a  man  without  a  sex  i 

And  must  I  feel,  unrespked  of  woes, 

fat*  o'erbanging  winter  of  these  mountain  snows  ? 

JUmud  through  the  ghastly  scene  for  evfsnnor^, 

flknlk  with  the  stag,  and  wander  with  the  boar  ? 


Ut  ^ud  niTem  et  feiarum  gelida  stubula  forem, 

Etut  omnia  earum.sdirem,  furibunda,  latibula,— 

Ubinam,  aut  quibus  locig  te  positam,  patria,  rear! 

Copit  ipsa  pupula  ad  te  sibi  dirigere  aciem, 

RjU>ie  fera  carens  dum  bicTe  tempos  animus  est, 

l^ne  a  mea  retnpta  bcc  ferar  in  n^mon  dpmq  { 

I^tria,  bonis,  amicts,  genitoribt)9  abeio ! 

Atwroforo,  palEstrfi,  atadio,  etgympasiisl 

Miser  ah  miser,  querendum  est  etiam  atque  etiam,  anime  1 

Quod  enim  genos  figurs  est,  ego  oqu  quod  l»ba«'im  ? 

1^0  mailer,  ego  adoUscens,  ego  ephebus,  ego  puef} 

Ego  gyunasii  fut  floi,  ego  eram  decus  olei : 

Hihi  janua;  frequentes,  mihi  Ilmina  tepida, 

Hihi  horidis  corollis  redimita  domns  erat, 

linquendum  ubi  esset  orto  mihi  Sole  cubiculnn, 

Kgoue  deAm  ministni,  et  Cybeles  fnmula  fcrar  ? 

Ego  Mznas,  ego  mei  pan,  ego  rir  sterilis  ero? 

F^o  Tiridis  alg'da  Idv  nire  amicta  loca  colam?  . 

Ejo  vitam  agam  sub  ailis  t%rygiB  cplumioibnij 
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Ai  me !  Ah  sie !  Already  I  repent ; 

£'en  now,  e'en  now  i  fwil  my  shame  and  puniili^Qtt  t 

As  thus  with  rosy  lEpt  tbe  wretch  jrew  loud, 

SUrtling  the  ears  of  heav'n's  imperial  crowd, 

Tbe  Mighty  Mistress  o'er  her  lias  y^^e 

Bow'd  fn  her  wriith, — and  loos'niiig  as  she  spokv    - 

Ilie  left-hand  sav^jc,  scatterer  of  hesdt, 

Roos'd  his  fell  nature  with  impetuous  wotds^-^ 

Fly,  tafGan,  fly,  indignant  and  amain, 
And  scare  this  being,  who  resists  my  reign, 
Baclc  to  the  horior.tareatliing  woods  again  t 
Lash  thee,  and  fly,  and  shake  nilh  sinewy  might 
Thine  ireful  hair,  and  as  at  dead  of  nif^ 
Fill  the  wild  echoes  with  febellowing-  fr^jtlt  I 

Tbreatning  she  spoke,  nnd  loos'd  the  vengeance  dire^  ' 
Who,  gath'ring  all  his  ra^e,  uid  glaring  fire, 
Slaris  with  a  roar,  and  scours  beneath  lier  eyeS' 
Scatt'ring  the  splinter'd  bntbes  as  he  flies : 
Down  by  the  sea  he  spies  the  wretch  at  last, 
Aod  springs  precipitous : — the  wretcL  as  fait,    - 


Flies 


Ubi  cerra  sylvicnltrix,  ubi  aper  nemoiivagns  ? 
Jam  jam  dolct,  quod  egl,  jam  jamqiie  posnitet. 

Itoseis  nt  huic  labetlis  palans  sonitns  abtt, 
peminas  deorum  a3  aures  nova  nuncia  refereus, 
Ibi  junctajuga  resolvens  Cybele  leonibus, 
XiXTumque  pei^ris  hostem  stitnulans,  ita  loquitur; 
AgeduiD,'  inquitj  age  ferox,  i,  face  nt  hiac  furoribns, 
Face  nt  hinc  furoris  ictu  redltum  in  n^ora  ferat, 
ilea  liber  ah  nimis  qui  fugere  imperia  cupit : 
Age,  cede  ter^a  Cauda,  tua  Terbera  patere, 
Face  euncta  muglenti  fremitu  loca  retonent, 
Rtltilam  ferox  torosa  cervice  quate  jubam. 

Ait  hxc  minax  Cybelte,  rellgatque  jnga  manu : 
Fents  ipse  Kse  adhortans  rapidum  incitat  anlowo; 
Yadtt,.f remit,  refringit  rirgulta  pede  *a£o  : 
At  ubi  altiina  albicaniis  loca  litoris  aditt, .  , 

Te|ierumijue  ridit  At}  a  propu  ta^mon  |>e|agi,  ' 

■■"■■Fadt 
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Fliei  raring  back  into  bis  livkig  ^rarc, 

And  there  for  erer  dwells,  a  wTage  and  a  slaT» 

O  Goddess !  Mistrest  1  Cfbele.I  dread  name  ! ' 
O  mighty  Pow'r  1  O  Dtad^rnwoian  dune  t 
Far  from  my  home  thy  visitatious  be : 
Drire  others  mad  not  me  ; 

Drive  btbers  into  impulse  wild  ajid  fierce  insanity  I 
«3- 


Facit  impetnm ;  ilia  dcmeiu  fugit  in  nemoia  fera : 
liti  semper  omne  Tits  gp^npi  famula  fuit. 

IVa,  magna  dea^  Cybelle,  Dindymi  dea,  domipa, 
l^ocul  a  mea  tuus  sit  fiuor  oronit,  hera,  dome: 
Alios  age  incitatosj  alios  ajge  rabidos. 


Aet.  XX.— -0«  the  Catholic  ClaimK. 

Strono  and  powcrrul  as  are  the  bands  which  rally  romid  long^ 
establisliod  corruptions^  as  members  of  a  free  and  weH-inronned 
comniunity  we  enjt^  sometim^R  t^e  pleasure-  of  witnessing  their" 
final  overthrow.  To  contemplate  the  slow  but  effectual  progress 
of  some  great  truth  in  practical  politics  to  genial  admission,  is 
at  once  gratifying  and  cnripua.  The  abolitioa  of  the  disgraceful 
slave  trade  may  be  termed  the  most  recent  instance  of  this  species 
of  dignified  and  rational  triumjili, — Parliamentary  Rcfomi,  and 
the  regulation  of  our  Money  System,  seeqi  about  to  press  on  ih« 
genera.1  attention,  and  the  important  cause  ot  C^th6lic  Emanci- 
pation has  ajJraiiced  to  a  stage  from  which  to  retrograde  is  imi. 
possible.  Predominant  but  mOst  pernicious  interests  oppose  the 
genial  current  of  improvement  In  all  these  points:  it  becomes 
therefore  the  duty  of  those  who  are  seriously  and  conscientiously 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  attending  to  them  with  honesty  and" 
ardour,  to  disseminate  their  convictions.  Influenced  by  this  con- 
sideration, (he  following  remarks  on  the  Catholic  Church  and 
Controversy  are  with  diffidence  submitted  for  publication  in  the 
Reflector.  Whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  of  their  strength, 
and  pertinency,  there  is  a  pleasure  in  being  satisfied,  thBt  thb 
cause  of  civil  and  Fcligious  liberty  cannot  be  materially  iiijurct^  _ 
hjr  the  occasional  deficiency  "of  its  advocates;    ■         ■       ■        ■    -•- 

Tbere 
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Thetf.  if  invcV  rmioD  tq  think  that  (he  study  a{pq\itjfit «  &  ad? ncf 
irould  be  nat«^;|lly  s^KisU-ti  by  ai(  ^bk  difsertati^p  on  t)>(tse  cri, 
liciil  peciod»  in  teciety,  wKcu  a  dJKolutiDu  of  aacient  rel&tioqf 
K^uirts  a  cQnti4erab{e  iQodificttiea  of  that  opiiuon  wd  practiqe, 
(tw  coiKctBCjg  aatl  utility  of  »  bich,  in  their  p;u<t  operation^  har^ 
hc«ii  depiiii'dly  manilcst,  A  uic«  perr^ption  of  the  approach  iif 
tbis  iutvilahic  reactiou  in  tiumnn  affairs  is  u  Lea4i"8^i''l<'"^''*^^t  t* 
f  sUIcsman,  an4  a  <f isposition.  to  prepar'e  for  and.  brca.k  the  fcf'Cf 
pf  the  KCpil,  the  joundt'St  ifB  can  evince.  Few  display  the  seJ 
(eufl  who  p9S^^s  the  firgt ;  and  the  reason  is  .evident.  Thcry 
an  deep-root^d  interest;  iw  all  slatt^'S.  nhjch  st^ttle  at  ionoTatio^ 
of  rviry  kind,  nor  can  tlip  popular  or  gen<-;'al  sentiment  be  rca. 
sonabiy  cxpef:tcd -tu  anticipate  runote  coucluEioii.  ThuSj  unlesf 
somf  great  aud  conmiauiliug  genius  v'w,  a  few  trit«  and  obTious 
fttductions  from  the  eucccssfui  past  form  tlie  current  politics  »f 
tke  great  majority  of  uvery  community,  iTh*>se  Tcry  natural  fault 
it  is,  tp  iuier  tjio  implicitly  from  fae/s  ynconnectud  with  tlfe  dr. 
ciunstance  or  caiUiugfiicy  wliich  ^ive  them  toff/,  o|;terationj  sjod 
BicrK.  liut  th^t  opinion  may  l)n  judiciuug,  that  principle  giay  be 
loundj  which  have  neithei  the  si^port  of  long  existing  establish- 
ment on  tlie  one  side,  nor  the  voice  of  the  people  on  the  othefj 
will  not  be  depied  by  those  who  are  most  conversant  in  the  pro- 
gress of  human  aQairs.  The  interestefl  are  tcldom  induced  eve^ 
to  liEteu,  Hid  aigtiqient.lfej'^ll  unfnyou^hle  to  repose,  there  is  ^ 
nujoerpuB  hQ4y  ^v^  would  rallier  x^il  quietly  md  indolently  into 
^^.  ivipii  which  has  ^a'all^^Ttl  up  surfouuding  nations,  th^i  ^Bf 
4lTgD  the  f^iiime  of  iM^tention. .  App<^l  to  these  would  be  nuga- 
tory :  there  are,  bowever,  am^ng  fhe  opposers  to.  the  Catbc^ici^ 
aiHiy  at  q|if;e  honest,  rational,  and  diciq^'it^ted  ;  ffi  such  (hese^ob. 
servations  are  ifwrp  JmnietUa/ely  address*^.  Their  aim  is  to  lead 
tbvm  into  an  toiwiunation  of  certain  notiops,  taken  i^  rather  on 
Jn^t  (han  froift  cpitTictiun,  or  at  besi  ptodut^d  more  by  a  forciblti 
iatprewipD  frijp)  striking  facts  in,  our  (u^ry,  than  from  any  accu- 
rate d^ttdioQ  .{irom  the  J^ug  trpjn  iff  .circumstance  which  caused 
tWm  to  fpr«l.s9  Atelancholf:  a.p^rf,  o£  i^,  , 

.1.  It  tmat  tte  allowed,  tjiere  fs  itHnetbin^  in  the  plan  of  tha^ 
Epititoal  do!^iii|ipn,  ivhfcb  has  pres^rv^dthe  identity  of  the  Romaic 
Umfcii  gpi  49  in^oy  ages,  peculiarly  ui^favqurable  tp  a  contro- 
versy with  ^vfrsaries  who  afaoupd  more  in  zeal  than  in  candour. 
The  prteiitljr  pQ^cy  of  centuti^s  sf  ignorance  and  barbarity  may 
reasonably , be  ,«vpected  to  a^ord  considerable  scupe  for  criticuZ,  . 
tl^vcti^,  mi  iHtfortuoalely  for  the  palhqiic,  his  domineering 
<:fee4  alli^ws  o|  no  appeal  from  Uie.,prelatc  regularly  ajipointcd^ 
or  the  cotuncil  July  convened,  whatever  may  have  been  the  cha^ 
racter  of  the  time^  fuA  the  actors.  Suf:h  is  tJ^  misfprtunc  of  an 
,s«U)itiout  p^gree^  tp  maiutaiin,  an  tj^joterivptL'tl  succession  from 
.   '         ■  "  ■  "   .        tile 
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the  Aposflet  knd  the  Ho!f  G^sf,  that  (he  spiritba!  e&actuents  o^ 
cteiy  lateireDing  k-oaTeand  fool  arc  consecrated  to  reierence  and 
tpgard.  llie  theory  of  the  Rtamanist  teakes  his  church  an  ab- 
itracdon  from  ttt  adAiinistiitorJ,  the  seal  of  divine  authority  m 
tifying  tqnaHy  the  ordinances  of  the  godd  and  the  bad,  the  artfiJ 
and  the  ignorant,  at  all  times  and  under  Mil  circumstances. 
Chitftkvien  may  be  iile,  btit  ttie  Church  cannot  err  ;  the  attribute 
ii  miiaculduB,  and  the  miracle  is  asserted.  Now  this  system  f)f 
Bpiritual  pretension,  »o  artfullj'  oiid  pOtrerftiDy  conltmcted  (ot 
the  prevontion  of  schism,  is  m^re  assailable  from  #ithout  tlum 
my  other:  once  clear  of  the  circle  and  the  sjiell  is  at  an  end; 
'and  avarice,  treachery,  ambition,  and  cruelty,'^'— ben evolejice,  piu 
temity,  and  Qhristian  teal, — «re  detected  and  acknowledged  acj 
cording  to  the  philosophy  of  humanity  and  fact.  The  Catholic^ 
if  he  dared,  might  answer,  that  it  is  practically  so  with  hltaseir, 
and  that  the  eccleBiaStiCal  enacltgn  and  ordinalinn  most  disfatb 
noarable  to  the  character  of  his  religion,  are  aait  known  only  by 
the  qaotations  of  its  enemies.  This  fact  may  satisfy  the  sUtesi 
man,  (whose  object,  like  that  of  a  pilot  in  th«  icy  seas,  should 
-be  rather  to  clear  the  condensed  error  Of  ages  by  avoidance,  thait 
nm  «ny  needless  risk  from  ccmcussion),  but  will  never  silence  the 
interested  controversialist,  who  can  urge  his  shackled  opponrat 
to  a  maintenance  of  the  infallibility,  inspiration,  and  spiritual 
endowment  of  the  most  w«ak  or  the  most  vicions  of  mankind. 
Thus  the  votary  of  Rome,  of  the  present  day,  is  conquered  ra- 
ther by  the  letter  of  his  tenet  than  the  spirit  of  his  practice.— 
'fhat  he  is,  however,  logically  in  a  dilemma,  can  hardly  he  denied 
hy  himself,  and  still  less  by  his  friends,  while  his  enemies  fed 
'with  satisfaction  that  the  best  way  of  fighting  men  is  with  shadows, 
provided  those  shadows  are  of  their  own  creation. 

But  whatever  opinions  may  be  formed  of  the  principles  of  the 
church  government  of  Rome,  as  applicable  to  established  Chris- 
tianity, the  rapidity  of  its  early  progress  was  materially  owing  t» 
the  early  adoption  of  that  leritical  order  of  [Iriesthood,  which  has  so 
especially  disliognished  the  Jew  and  the  Christian  from  the  rest 
of  mankind.  Every  religion  has  been  steadily  maintained,'  which 
lias  saoctilicd  a  portion  of  its  votaries  for  its  guard  and  guidance. 
The  people  stiled  the  Chosen  of  God,  by  dedicating  a  tribe  to 
bis  service,  laid  ui  effectual  fomidationfor  that  tenacity  of  fiith 
and  observance,  which  has  been  so  strikingly  exhibited  by  (heir 
scattered  posterity ;  and  had  the  doctrine  of  Moses  promised  a  spi- 
ritual futurity  Instead  of  temporal  greatness,  and  ktcnloated  the 
merits  of  conversion,  it  is  not  unlikely  the  loose  Paganism  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  and  the  grosser  idoltfiy  of  the  East,  might  hare 
lieen  assailed  long  before  tiie  promulgation  of  the  gospel  or  tlw 
ilight  of  Mahomet.  -  The  mtasEon  of  th«  H«bnw  Uwglver  wasy 

however, 
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liMrever,  inGnitel^  more  Htnited,  and  the  reward  hold  out  for 
Jewish  f^lb  and  observance  having  been  mere  earthly  grandcnr 
aod  dominioD,  the  effect  of  his  theocratic  institution  was  CMisist- 
eoAy  enoagh  confined  to  the  seed  ef  Abraham.  An  indiScrence 
to  proselytism,  indeed,  grew  out  of  the  doctrine,  since,  eager 
as  meii  are'  often  found  to  increase  the  inheritors  of  the ,  bingdom 
of  heaven,  they  are  infinitely  less  liberal  of  their  mundane  ad- 
Tanlagea.  The  beneficent  spirit  of  Christianity  proffered  its  bless. 
ings  to  the  whole  Ji^man  race  ;  yet,  notwithstanding  this  enlarge- 
nient  of  theatre  aiid  strong  distinciion  in  tenet,  its  priesthood 
having  been  formed  on  the  Jewish  modelj*  a  great  sinilority 
may  be  traced  in  the  priestly  career  of  either  diapenaalioa.  If 
we  look  baclc  into  the  Scriptures,  we  find  many  Afhana^inses  and 
Beckets  chronicled  in  Israel ;  and  even  as  to  the  locality  of  in- 
spiration and  heavenly  communication,  the  Jerusalem  of  one  age 
was  the  Rome  of,  another.  The  same  spiritual  intperium  in  tbn. 
perio,  the  same  independence  of  civil  rule,  the  tame  claim  to  a 
paramount  jurisdiction  a«  interpreters  of  the  divine  will,  have 
been  maintained  by  the  high  prifst  both  of  Jew  and  Gentile.' 
Kingdoms  hare  been  laid  under  interdict,  allegiance  transferred, 
monarrhs  deposed,  and  the  links  of  society  dissolved,  by  the  on« 
as  well  as  the  other.  The  analogy  might  be  traced  even  to  mi. 
,  iinte  resemblance,  "f"  were  it  necessary,  such  is  the  effect  of  marked 
iuBtitutitin  on' man :  but  the  world  btgins  to  entertain  tolerably 

-'  •  Tlili  csniinl  be  dpnied  :  fnr  whether  a  regulnr  chain  nf  ordination  com- 
UUMeei  «llh  Ibe  Apottlea,  as  ikdij  in  tie  nverred  by  ilie  Episcopal  lam  pf 
3U  cburcbn,  or  tvheiher  Ike  Gnt  •pirinial  rulers  of  Ibe  Chriiilom  wera 
merely  the  nnkl  zealous  and  retpeclBbk  memberi  of  fh«ir  comoiHoity,  as  i* 
asserted  hj  the  ladependFou,  ihe  quick  and  palilicnl  traDsfiiTnwliDD  of  the 
simple  disposers  of  regulalian  Intn  an  etinlilishcd  nnd   indelible   prieslbood, 

,  Itas  the  result  of  Jewhh  inililution,  Jewiih  oplnlnn,  bad  J  eon  h  pniclire. 
"  The  trst  Gfieea  bisbopj  of  ilic  parcilt  church  uf  Jerusalem,"  ssyt  Gibbon, 
"  were  all  coosecraled  Jfhb,  and  Ibe  eongrcfatlon  over  which  (lie;  pre- 
sided united  iheUw  of  Moics  wilh  Ihe  doctrine  of  Christ." — A  special  it- 

.  diralion  In  ihe  sertire  of  the  Lnrd,  could  not  but  be  ihe  coniequence  of  tuck 
an  ieillalion.  The  Gentile  cnnverl'  quickly  get  rid  of  llie  weight  of  Ibe 
Mosaic  ceremonies,  but  a  ipiritual  oriter  was  as  essential  lo  ihe  iDconceiv- 
slile  iDyeierie*  sf  (he  new  religion,  u  to  the  bunheaEoiae  detail  of 
(he  old. 

+  The  eilraordinary  leseinblance  of  cerlain  parii  of  the  Jenlih  and 
Chiisllun   history  in   the  rBecl  of  ihe  influence  and  iuleifercrm:  uf  Ihe  prleit 

..And  Ihe  prophet,  in esceedingly  striking.  -See  the  couduit  of  Samael,  Slrjah, 
Eliiha,  &r.  The  Inlcr  prophets  nf  the  kingdoms  of  Iiruel  and  Juduh,  in 
their  oecasion'Wt  missions,  tierce  Inloleraure,  rrlireineat  to  desart  places,  and 
mode  »f  tvpifying  their  predictions,   forcibly  remind  us  of  Ihe  earlier  Chris- 

iber  cases  Ihe  renaid  of  ansterity,  moitiGcallup,  and  self-denial  ihe  most 
•ucoa{eniaI  lo  hmnaaiiy. 
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draT  ideai  ot  the  ttnirorm  t<'a'denby  of  a  pre<)aniinB'iif  prk'sfliood,' 
although  to'  jhew  that  gisiilar  coititeqiKncfs  have  resulted  from 
rescmblmg  institutions  in  very  didemrt  ino'des  and  comtitutions 
of  society,  eatiiiot  but  add  force  aiAl  ttccaracy  to  the  gentiral 
pTinc^>le3  deducible  froiB  tucfc  vairicd  expcTitnee. 

Adopting  the  forefCOihg  conclusions  as  (he  basts  of  certainly 
not  a*  *cry  Itatterk^  apology  for  the  cburch  of  Home,  itfollows 
that  (he  manstroi)s  assumptions  and  intolerance  of  lis  rulers  aiv 
to  be  Cfmsidered,  iW  s  Tcry  eminent  degree,  the  natural  growth  uf 
Iinman  ambition  wuder  eirciimstances  faTourable  to  its  deTelope. 
mcBt,  and  whichy  afte/  ft  long  career,  has  yielded  to  opposing  cir. 
cttmstances  in  its  turn*.  The  enrly  prelates  of  the  Christians  would 
have  been  startled  at  a  vision  descriptive  of  the  future  arroganca 
and  domination  of  their  successors  ;  yet  as  each  of  tkcm  wa» 
anxious  to  extend,  and,  generally  speaking,  did  extend,  tli* 
earthly  authority  of  the  priestly  ofiice,  very  extraordinary  conse- 
({uences  were  even  then  within  human  anticipation.  Individuals 
Are  occasionally  led  out  of  an  interested  career  by  the  suggestions 
of  reason  and  conscience,  or  fay  yielding  to  accidental  impression  ; 
bodies  of  men  are  not  liable  to  this  Tariation,  the  bias  of  tha 
majority  being  always  too  strong  for  the  exception.'  When, 
therefore,  the  enthusiastic  7.eai  ajid  pervading  tenet  of  the  Chris- 
tian had  created  an  interest  worthy  uf  government,  the  efre<A  of 
the  tnOirientbus  distinction  of  priest  and  layman  quickly  began  to 
appear  ;  the  loss  of  all  directive  operation  in  spiritual  matters  on 
the  part  of  the  laity  was,  in  fact,  the  imnlediate  consequence. 
The  choice  of  the  pastor,  or  president,  had  rested  with  the  cwn- 
launicants  at  large  while  the  congregations  remained  separate,  but 
KB  soon  as  the  diffusion  of  the  creed  of  salvation  rendered  a  mor< 
intimate  correspondence  necessary,  ind  assemblies  of  their  heads 
«xpedtent,  then  it  was  discovered,  (hat  as  the  latter  were  the  most  . 
competent  judges  of  ecclesiastical  qualification,  it  wag  decidedly 
for  the  tutereat  of  the  faith,  the  appropriation  of  the  holy  func^ 
iiims  should  remain  exclusively  v  ith  them.  They  were  right— 
(under  Heaven)  the  early  foniialion  of  a  theocracy  which  led  thv 
opinion  and  directed  (he  practice  of  myriads,  was  one  of  the  main 
causes  of  its  extraordinary  dilTusion.  .The  necessity  of  courtin} 
the  suffrage  of  multitudis  Hould  shortly  hare  constituted  aa  many 
creeds  as  congregations.  Deprived  of  that  formidable  unity  of 
Tiew,  combination  of  means,  and  lordly  dominion  over  con- 
science,* would  the  Pagan  have  been  so  irresistably  overcome! 

Would 


■net  lolrrnn't ;  sliis!  I  here  b  llille  proof  iif  tliii   in  any  Huge  «(  llietr  pro- 
(rcM.     Kegurd  ihe  larioui  lecit  Inta  wliicb  lliey  were  diviilfd  wkilr  rqunllji 

•mecuudcd 
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Would  (he  aspect  of  a  Tast  (hough  falling  empire  hav6  been  so 
npKHy  and  completely  traa-irormcd  1  It  is  conceived  they  would 
not;  and  some  little  Btiould  be  allowed  as  tliat  score  by  those  who 
deem  that  conquest  and  trausformatioti  the  triumph  of'  salvation 
and  the  ^spel,  Tii  fact,  out  of  new  and  growing  interests  there 
coanoonly  arhes  a  kind  of  necc-'siity  for  the  assumption  of  au* 
tharity  by  a  few,  and  for  the  liberal  acquiescence  of  the  many  in 
such  assumption,  the  result  of  which  is,  that  good  is  ihe  fint  ef- 
fect, and  ultimate  evil  certain.  This  admixture  of  principles,  it 
may  be  tritely  observed,  appertains  to  humanity  in  general,  birf 
it  has  never  been  more  impressively  displayed  than  in  the  history 
of  Ihe  Mother  Church.  The  zeal,  the  sanctity,  and  merits  of 
the  first  Christian  prelates  cannot  be  denied  ;  thtir  fervid  virtue 
yielded  not  to  oj^osition ;  their  sincerity  was  often  ratified  bjr 
martyrdom,  and  the  welfare  of  the  rising  religion  cemented  with 
their  blood.  Confidence  is  never  scrupulously  bestowed  on  these 
qualities,  nor  is  there  any  nice  investigation  of  the  pilot's  power 
whilst  the  tempest  rages.  When  elevation  ia  dangerous,  none  bnt 
bold  and  ardent  sfurits  will  court  it ;  bold  and  ardeut  spirits  go- 
vern decidedly  ;  and  such  were  the  fathers  of  the  growing  church, 
who  laid  the  foundation  of  a.  power  more  independent  of  com- 
mon-place vicissibide;,  by  the  nature  of  its  origio,  profession,  and 
contact  witii  certain  governing  tendencies  in  the  human  mind^ 
than  any  the  world  had  ever  before  witnessed.  .  The  Emperors 
and  empires  converted  ceased  to  exist,  but  the  influence  of  the 
priest  gathered  strength  from  surrounding  ruin.  Conquerors  of 
tile  arts  and  arms  of  civiUied  society,  the  ferocious  hordes  who 
niccessively  overran  the  territory  of  Europe,  yielded  to  the  zeal 
and  persuasion  of  those  who  Jiad  now  become  masters  in  th^ 
science  of  both  worlds, — a.  phalanx  who  appealed  with  as  much  ef- 
fect.to  the  policy  and  interests  of  this  life,  as  (o  (he  hope,  fear, 
and  mystery,  attendant  on  all  reflection  upon  that  which  is  to 
come. 

But  however  aspiring  the  nature  of  a  priesthood  so  constituted, 
their  qniclc  accession  to  sneh  extraordinary  influence  was  mate- 
rially owing  to  th«  form  and  aspect  of  society  when  the  progress 
of  theOospel  began  to  be  visible  beyond  the  bounds  of  Judea. 
It  may  be  averred  of  the  boasted^  civilization  of  the  Roman  Em- 
K  2  pire. 


ungrcnndeil  by  Icmpnriil  nulhnrily  :  nol  nne  but  mninlamtd  Ihe  absotale  el' 
leniiulitY  of  i1)  own  opininn,  nnd  Ihe  dnmnahle  Imdenc;  of  (he  nnrlnni  of 
all  Ike  m( ) — iiot  one  ibnl  f'li  ool  perierule  when  (ccunded  by  anthnril;  i  — 
nnl  nw  which  did  not  aiplre  lo  hrcoine  a  CMhiilic  aod  ^iveriiing  cbHrch. 
I(  ia  impoiiiblc' to  iavesligaie  w'kli  lin|)arliHllt]i  the  |irlnfipli<sji|>na  which 
that  of  Rome  acted,  wbcn  in  the  riiliirsi  of  (inwcr  her  daminioo  na;  io 
FvtmidabiyasMiled,  nllJiuul  bearioe  (bis  truth  In  mind. 
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yi'iTP,  tliat  it  was  Tciy  partial,  and  oonJlhoiI  chiefly  tu  Ronw^ 
Grpt-cp,  and  the  smIs  of  provincial  gongrnmejii.  Tfce  ^aat  bulk 
bf  popalation,  coin^Bt'd  ftf  people  of  such  larioua  educatirai, 
cusfom,  opiniiHt,  and  laivgu»^»,  must  hafu  coalt-seed  much  tea 
coarsely  for  ihit  rcciprocily  of  comMunicatluvi.  and  uarfsttkincd 
tnfercourse  so  necessary  to  (be  creation  of  a  strong  and  weU* 
fouDdi>4  commoir  semo,  IT  this  is  to  be  allon^d  with  rrspect  t» 
the  first  centuries  of  fhe  diri»tian  [U'ogrese,  what  is  tv  bi^  said  of 
the  pecTod  vtilch  fullowed  lh«  invasinn  and  d<'Structioa  ot  tH« 
Western  ferapirej  "The  barbarous  itiracler  proft-ssed  and  fespect*)! 
the  TeKgion  of  ffte  invaded  ;  annihilating  the  emperor,  he  yielded 
to  the  priest,  at  tbe  same  tinic  producing  a  wiental  cclipae,  under  tlw 
tcil  of  which  any  pretension  could  staik  with  safely  tha  superior 
Srt  or  ambition  of  the  latter  might  lead  him.  (o  fiirm.  Let  th* 
most  zealous  Anti.CathoHc  abntrart  from  his  mind  &  knowlcdg;* 
of  facts,  and  ask  himself  nhat.migitt  have  been  reasonably  ex- 
pected to  arise  out  of  tlie  super^lition  and  derotton  o(  fotaries 
so  perfectly  inc&mpetent  to  an  investigation  of  (he  grounds  oC 
ecclesiastical  anthorily  ?  ICnactly  in  proportitm  to  the  igusranct 
and  confusion  of  society  did  the  domination  of  thi^  priesthood  in> 
crease,  which  is  merely  Wying;,  the  clergy  possessed  gnperior 
knowledge,  bad  a  commcm  interest,  and  irer*  menk  la  the  East- 
ern Empire,  whose  fail  was  to  be  accoapUshud  by  very  dijfeienl 
enemies,  no  primate,  whaterer  his  influence,  ever  TeiituN^  t«  as- 
sume the  lofty  privileges  of  the  Roman  PbntiK  There  is  ey'f. 
dencD  enough  to  prove  this  forbearance  to  hM'e''been  owing  to 
any  thing  hut  moderation.  Had  not  the  TiBki  bees  also  the 
warriors  of  a  creed,^--had  that  ferocims  trite,  like  the  mora 
docile  conquerors  of  the  West,  embraceit  the  vpiniens  o£  tkoM 
Vhom  they  subdued,  it  is  not  perfectly  clear  tha6  we  should  hav*;^ 
been  more  edified  by  the  humility  of  Constaothioplc  at  one  pe- 
riod than  with  that  of  Rome  at  another. 

There  is  a  striliing  agreement,  as  to  the  correctness  of  Uta 
iast.mentioned  premises,  among  the  zealous  opponents  of  Catho- 
lic Claims  on  the  one  side,-  and  certain  well-wishers  to  their  civil 
rights  on  the  other.  Tallv  of  times  of  ignorance  and  the  exces* 
tiTG  absurdity  of  Catholic  biliif,  and  you  are  hailed  wJth  rap. 
ture; — state  that  the  exns.^ive  arrogance  ant]  pfetmsioii  of  the 
'  ttoiy  ^ee  grew  out  of  the  iiuperstition  and  barbarity  of  inundated 
Eui:ope,  and  nothing  can  bi;  more  correct ; — speak  with  contempt 
and  derision  of  the  understanding  which  can  bow  down  to  irnages, 
assert  the  real  presence,  and  pray  In  I^tin,  and  thoosands  will 
run  from  a  devout  repetition  of  tlie  Aibana^ian  Creed  to  applaud 
■Jour  zeal. and  discernment; — but  venture  to  snggcst  a  niocWst 
tonciusion  from  all  this,  that  the  Catholic  Cr«'d  is  no  longe* 
AiUigcrous,  the  Fopt;  uo  loisger  formidable,  and  that  a  fen-  C^ 
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fhoKu  may  he  legislators,  judges,  ^ud  generals,  vithout  anniliir 
kting  liberty.  Jaw,  and  con^tihiHi^n,  and  you  are  inSmediately 
Jeserled.  (k>irteinpt  is  Instantly  changed  to  iippr«>heiisian  i — this 
creed  so  monstrous,  this  pi-actlce  eo  Guperfititiuus,  tlits  iupremae/ 
jo  absurd,  cannot  be  admitted  for  a  monieiil;  on  equal  gromd, 
withotrt  a  rettim  to  raplivity  and  Babylon.- — Thus  Roman  €;itho. ' 
licinn,  f«r  1iidirroiffine«s  of  as^iect  anj  fascination,  may  he  com^ 
pared  to  t\e  fahUil  Bnakc,  v/hkh  charms  the  upfortanate  Tictitn 
into  tjtegtilph  it, fs  most  onifious  to  avt/id.  Hon  despicable  ali 
this  as  reasoning^  a;;  the- jargon  of  political  interests,  faow  much 
worse : — assailed  by  web  argument  and  opposition,  Ireland  will 
soon  h^come  fh«  most  i  igid  papistical  coiinttj  in  Europe ;  and 
the  couTiction  his  owu  mind  may  fail  to  yield,  will  be  furnished 
to  the  Catholic  by  the  egregioiiS  logic  of  hia  enemies.  The  au^ 
thor  of  (heap  obsprvstions  neither  participates  in  the  tontempt 
nor  the  fear  of  these  miserable  controveriialisls.  He  caimot  c*. 
pctly  despise  a  system  of  prii'sthood  which  has  given  a  cmnplexion 
to  the  history  of  eighteen  centuriee,  and  which  sfill  retains  mi 
Buence  enough  to  bv  deprecated ;  nor  can  he,  on  the  other  band, 
fear  the  revival  of  a  mere  influential  dominion,  which  lias  oncA 
yielded  to  tAo  good  sense  and  increasing  knowledge  uf  man. 
kind.* 

Nothing  is  more  essential  to  a  correct  estimate  of' the  march  of 
society  during  the  middle  ages,  than  to  sejwrite  that  which  B(^ 
cessarily  sprung  f.-om  the  (Catholic  hiprarchy,  as  a  systrm,  troia 
the  actual  conduct  of  its  various  administrators;  It  Is  fifo  muck 
in  the  spirit  of  Pratestant  interference  to  conclude,  that  all  which 
■nors  appears  to  have  bceij  encroachment, — all  which  succeed. 
ing  experience  lias  proved  erroiioous, — in  a  word,  all  which 
the  bettor  sense  of  improved  hiittianjty  has  since  (U>ndemued, 
pnicceded  directly  from  conscious  fraud  and  deception  in  the 
priest,  the  prelate,  or  the  ci^uncil.  It  would  be  as  much  for  the 
benefit  of  truth  as  liberality,  to  allow  that  foflnite  mischief  ^ight 
N  ^  occasionally 

-*  Tbu  Ihe  flcluat  powrr  of  ihe  Pnpr,  "fa  at  lis  zeniili,  has  been  greatly 
*t»f£tTali:6,  »ill  probably  OjiiH-ar  from  a  eoni  ciamiiinlirm  of  Ihe  falc  «f  _ 
its  clirtllftliB.  It  liRa  hren  Ina  much  the  iiroclire  to  cunriiiind  Mii;  pt'elrminn 
*iih  the  fa^l.  mint  ttmng  snd  able  mverelKa  wai  ever  Antertallj  ot^n 
.  cane  by  Ttnmf  }  When,  Indeeil,  b  veak  mnitiireh  ranlnvcd,  nl  Ihc  midb 
time,  tvriiilirnll  hltncclf  »)ih  the  Pojte  and  I'll' Fubjvcts,  like  nar  tllly  John, 
cnniiiterable  re^iills  might  foirow  from  the'  eninity  of  (lie  Church,  Bui  PTtn 
Hie  bist>ir;  of  this  [lerlixl  prnirn  Hie  emjit}  and  Iran^ilorj'  nnture  nf  l-ie 

Stipnl  triumph.  The  Cani]iieri)r,  Itufui,  or  Brnuclprk,  itimid  nCTCr  have 
n'li  thu«  nomintilly  overcninei  nnd  if  a  Bnal  humiliriri'in  ma  crdiired  by 
Heurvll.,  tl  prliicl|]n1ly  aroM  from  the  perpcliiitMin  nf  n  mih  nud  Inaii- 
ittk^oui  murder  bj  hit  icrvnuis.  It  nat  not  in  '•ppotlilBn  to  the  civil 
ruler,   bai  lo  cattl^itctioa  «ilk  hiai,   llial  Bone  iliuticd  bcr  craelly  imhI 
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Dccaiionaliy  arise  out  of  the  error  of  the  wclt-inlehtioned,  error 
that  would  have  been  rectiJied  if  understood. "  A  thorough  and 
early  infusion  of  the  theological  spirit  might  conceal  from  many 
&  zealous  prelate,  that  he  was  only  ambitions  when  he  thought 
himself  devout,  and  that  the  triumph  of  the  church  was  generally 
little  more  than  the  exaltation  of  its  rulers.  That  species  of 
fraud  too,  which  is  honoured  with  the  appellation  of  pious,  is 
perfectly  congenial  with  leal  of  every  description,  political  or 
religious ;  the  facility  with  which  honest  iotentioQ  is  sometinies 
seduced  into  the  employment  of  contemptible  means,  being  one 
of  the  most  striking  anomalies  in  the  human  character.  Some  of 
the  most  flagrant  impositions  of  the  See  of  Rome  may  be  consi. 
dered  to  have  sprung  out  of  a  nisture  of  motiye,  npt  altogether 
undefeuible.  To  point  out  a  few  instances  of  positive,  incidep, 
tal,  end  partial  good,  effected  by  the  predominance  of  the  Chnrcfa, 
will  not  be  wholly  unserviceable,  if  it  prevent  any  well-jlisposed 
mind  from  lending  itself  to  that  indiscriminate  abuse  so  commoq 
to  the  gi%at  and  little  vulgar,  and  which  those  nho  claim  a 
highv  title,  hesitate  not  to  encpurage  vFhep  a  dirty  interest  is  ti» 
be  serred. 

How  much  the  rapid  extension  of  Christianity  was  owing  to 
the  early  formation  Of  a  combined  ambitious  and  political  priest- 
hood, has  already  been  noticed.  Attend  to  the  character  of  the 
AomMi  raler?  when  they  began  to  yield  to  the  zeal  and  perse- 
yeraoce  of  the  votaries  pf  the  gospel, — Were  Constaniine  an4 
the  Arst  imperial  and  courtly  professors  men  to  be  gained  by  pure 
and  undeviating  simplicity  i  They  certainly  were  not ;  and  yet, 
.to'  deny  the  vast  importance  of  their  cQnyefsion  to  the  Christiaa 
ct.use  is  impossible,  Ag^n  :  when  the  Church  wag  more  firmly 
established,  the  spirit,  zeal,  and  policy  of  her  extensive  missions, 
discover  the  aspiring  and  masterly  nature  of  the  constitattuo 
which  gave  force,  upity,  and  cjfect,  to  the  labour.  !11ic  success  aud 
litility  of  these  exertious  Vere,  and  a^e,  mauiie^t;  bot  merely  be. 

*  ll  ii,  liQwcver,  too  murb  the  t^ahlon  lo  cnll  Ibat  crmr  aiiH  ambitioa 
^|iif;h  i)  not.  Ha"'  f'cqucnlljr  are  the  criisadei  mentioned  ai  a  striking  in. 
•liince  of  the  Vvo  cnmliWd,  Vet,  la.u  Mirkle,  *>  A  canibiDHtian  Whicli 
tended  io  Biip|iurl  (be  Greek  Empire Toi'  the  securil'y  of  ilie  eiuterD  part  nf 
Eurojie,  and  Co  drive  I  lie  enemy  from  llie  (onlbern,  wbaleve'r  the'mitersii- 
tioii  of  its  ntolives  and  cnni;ti>rcon.  can  by'no  meatib  deurve  Iq  be  called  a 
lingular  tnsianre  of  human  folly," — See  Notei  In  1  lie  tuiiail,  book  7.  T6e 
fact  HUB,  the  power  und  encroachmeiili  iif  ihe  Haliiifnrdaii 'rulers  uere  at 
Ihi)  lime  parlicularlj  tlriking,  and  a  cnDfederacj  lo  aliack  (hem  in  their 
own  domiaidaa  wat  nol  Ilie  leail  tentible  inaoncr  of  errealing  their  prngresa. 
The  West  had  Keo  ilWlf  in'jeopjirdy  fiuin  ilie  same  enemies,  a  cenlurj  ii[ 
two  before,  when  the  viclnrj  of  Gbarlei  Msriel,  In  quote  (from  memory)  die 
aWb  reipark  of  Gibbon,  potsibi;  decided  that  Otford  tboutd  noi  give  Uff 
CbrttliaiileniplM'for  Soraecbic  mnsquei,  -   .      -  ,- 
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caosea  «|uritaal  domiuion  waa  estrvded,  but  because  t^e  .difTu. 
Mon  of  something  of  the  jmirality  of  the  gos^iet,  and  somctJiiDg 
(if  practical  cUili^ation  and  improTPment,  npcesitarily  attcii4^ 
them,  *  To  say  thc-y  were  conuected  with  worldly  interests,  u 
only  stating  the  couse  of  theu-  prosperity,  it  lietng  a  great  question 
huw  far  rude  and  uncultivaled  men  cati  he  made  to  embrafe  pure 
fpeculative  tenets  imseconded  by  any  visible  or  imposing  authority. 
How  little  can  be  done  fur  ignorant  ajiA  forodouii  men  of  oiie  dje- 
■cription  by  the  ignorant  aiid  weajc  af  aHothij,  has  i>een  recently 
eiinced  by  the  miserable  apostles  of  Point  Venus  and  Tjongatabod, 
The  Catholic  missiqnary  sowi^rd  the  T«ierHh)e  qame  of  Rome,  ^ 
and  iuvited  his  half  savage  eaUTerito  tbegound  and  u^doobting  re> 
pose  to  be  l/^nnd  on.ly  on  the  bosom  of  sn  infallible  church.  lb 
received  jthem  into  the  fold  without  >vattiRg  for  radical  and  su- 
pernatural chMig^,  wisely  concluding,  the  points  of  submission 
bhd  acknowledgment  ojice  gained^  ttieir  more  es^en^ial  ivspiral 
tion  and  imprdTement  w^uUl  he  nu>iie  in  the  power  <jf  the  sKep^ 
herd.  Nor  does  this  method  d,eserve  fjie  name  of  »rt  or  imposi- 
tioii.  It  »  Creed  is  to  be  cpiainunicated  to  ^n  unenlightened 
people,  the  same  indulgence  ;^u9t  be  extended  to  them  as  tf 
children,  for  what  are  sut^  but  children  }  iVhen  would  educa- 
tion finish  if  ,«  childV  progress  wo^  arrested  until  he  (learty  no. 
derstood  the  nature  of  the  general  and  abstract  tcims  ]k  must  ne. 
jcessarilv  employ  i  And  wl^'u  would  the  (onirersion  of  a  rude  na. 
(ion  be  effected,  if  kept  vithou^  tb«  pale  until  it  mastered  the  dor. 
trinal  iQtri(:»piesjyat  tflways  perfrctly  comprehended  by  (he  zealouf 
teacher  himself?  The  quick  accesnon  of  western  'Europe  to  onS 
religious  denomination,  or  at  least  to  the  admisMon  of  one  rcrrei 
lafion,  vbatever  the  imperfection  of  the  means  or  medium,  ba« 
been  productive  of  political  consequenceg  moat  beneficial  anil  ira. 
portant.  One  train  of  thought,  one  idea  of  duty,  one  opinion 
of  the  virtues  most  acceptable  to  Heaven,  peoaJed  the  m^or 
part  of  Kurope,  although  divided  into  numerpps  w-arlike  and  io. 
idependent  slates.  Setting  all  distinction  of  sects  aside,  bow 
much  this  uniform  derivation  of  religious  find  moral  dutyTrom  the 
sane  source  was  calculated  to  creati  a  compioh  feeling  kbd  ira. 
proye  general  intercourse,  is  depionjstrable  from  n  c'om^rison  of 
N  4    '        '  '"       '  the 


-    •  There  are  p«npl«  jftio  «il|  itoy  lhi«,  and  at  the  iBine  tine  IIIb». 
Iraie  itw  blencd  epecia  of  C^fiitiaDity  b}  ibe  cuoi  para  live  iDiieriarily  of 

t  A  plrotaDi,  allhoBfh  meUnchnl},  asinciaiiiin  It  awakened  Id  ikc  mind 
«r  (he  hl'inrical  imdeni,  wlien  he  rcidi  of  the  InvnlnnuirjF  reaped  tf  ttt^ 
barliniiiin  tur  whsl  la  him  niul  hnve  been  merely  IrailirmBnty,  *'  (be  Imu 
floiirs  iif  uinjeKic  Rome."  This  was  evinced  by  (he  lery  horde!  acliiely 
frnpSifjci  la  ihetabvenioaaoddeginirlluD  af  tbe  ^tu^ire,  '    "T 
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the  histcry  of  Chriitendom  with  that  of  any  other  portiov  of  Ao 
glob^.  Had  the  Church  of  Kome  endcftvoured  to  propagate  the 
Mth  after  the  raanner  of  some  recent  misuonaries  of  our  own, 
we  might  might  leiy  Ukely  hare  been  worshippers  of  a  EOisewhftt 
hnmanized  Thor  or  Woden  at  this  boor.  In  fact,  the  practical 
ahllily  and-good  sense  of  the  Catholic  in  the  cORTer^ion  of  th« 
Pagan,  was  undemable,  until,  intoxicated  by  pride  and  prospe-^ 
rity/  be  finally  adopted  the  principle  of  compulsion.  Approba. 
titiii  most  then  cease,  *  but  as  applied  to  the  commanicBtion  of 
Christianity  to  barbarous  Europe,  no  qnalification  is  At  all  neces. 
t^Tj.  het,  then,  the  sanctified  and  elect  few,  soft«t  their  pious 
katred  of  a  church  from  whom,  under  Heayen,  the  tr^o  took 
dse  which  conducted  them  by  woaderfal  mtrty  through  thousandt 
of  notions  leading  to  destruction,  into  that  narrow  vid  isolated 
Opinion  which  con  alone  secure  possessioa  of  the  kingdom  of 
Hearen.  Let,  also,  the  less  rigid,  who  have  been  led  away  by 
farly  prepossession  and  an  illiberal  and  interested  cry,  review 
with  more  temper  the  religion  they  so  abuse,  and  qt  least  admit 
iite  good  effected,  if  they  cannot  attain  the  philosophy  of  forgiv. 
tog  the  eiil  which  can  never  be  repeated.  + 

Even  some  of  the  early  ingenuity  of  the  iko  of  Rome,  which 
did  border  upon  imposition,  has  been  visited  with  a  sevority  of 
itrictnre  somewhat  incommeBsiirate  with  the  offence.  The  usur- 
pation of  a  (empor^  territory,  for  ihstance,  if  a.  domain  could 
be  called  usurped  which  was  claimed  with  quite  u  much  jasticc 
by  its  bithops  as  by  any  of  the  Gothic  ciptaios  who  sue* 
cessiTely  nastered  it.  The  pretended  gift  Crom  Cougtantine  to 
.  Silvester,  however  calculated  to  impose  on  the  illiterate  war* 
Tiors  to  whcmi  it  was  produced,  could  not  deceive,  and  proliably 
mu  hardly  intended  to  decnre,  the  people  of  Italy.  X     Be  this  as 


*  There  It  inme  reaiqn  lo  luspecl  that  religion  wnameFe  prtteiiee  for 
the  execrable  murders  «r  Ih*  S|iaDlili  und  J>i>riiigae«  lirSonlh  Amariraoad 
Isdla,  the  wrMcAied  gildJnc  tif  rspitte  niul  aisricfl  Thii  U  tie  moM  Ukely, 
■u  many  nf  the  derfjr,  lika  Ln>,Casfi9,  were  UDAlllinj^  in^rumrnlsj  and 
whal  11  ilMI  more  coniincing,  s  greai  decree  orihe  aame  tordid  tvroniiy  and 
cntelons  opprewion  has  been  tibibited  by  (he  coIonlRl  adTenlureii^r  other 
mlioiH, — men  who  reiBiii«ii  iufflcieni   grace  to  leave  religiop  out  of  Ike 

t  Etep  John  Bunjan,  a  eentary  and  a  half  agn,  foaod  oat  thai  nbich  ii 
sHIl  iiiTlaible  to  Mr.  PercevaF, — Ihal  Pn[iery  could  <nil)>  relatn  the  riisiinslr 
iloH  niihnal  the  power  of  mhcliicr. — See  the-  pajsnse  relMllte  (o  Pope  and 
Pagan,   in  ibal  coarse  bn[  accurate  allegory,  the  Pr/jrini'i  Pragrm. 

t'At  least,  more  rerenlly,  the  Italiam  have  treated  the  nihject  with  ri- 
dicule. Arioato  speaks  of  Ihig  ftiiDM,  deed,  as  diKovered  by  Astnlpho  m 
Ibe  Moon,  .where  all  that  necer  teat  was  lo  be  fonnit, — o  satirical  inagHziuc* 
'•r  I'dtal  and  imubttaDliol  eiiitCDcei. — It  nay  be  observed  here,  that  iiBthln| 
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II  nay/ in  th»  height  of  the  cnielty  »nd  injuetice  of  batbarons 
woriiLre,  th«  crekticni  «f  a,  pattiraony  of  St.  P«ter,  by  Banctifying 
one  ^ot  in  disordered  Europe  for  lup^rstttlous  r«*erence  and 
cmieqaeat  peace,  was  nol  the  mcMt  unpardonable  Mi)1y  of  priest. 
Iji  policy.  Jt  certainly  faTOored  the  revival  of  learning  in  Italy. 
Sv'bere  Indeed  could  literature  and  the  arts  be  so  likely  to  re, 
fixe  as  within  ■  circle  thns  dexterously  withdrawn  from  the 
evils  of  war,  and  tot  a  long  time  rendered  unassailable  by  the 
magip  of  opinion  f  It  may  be  doubted  if  this  assumption  was 
eter  made  with  a  djrect  xfew  to  any  achenje  of  temporal  do. 
tniaion,  although  so  likely  to  lead  to  it;  the  dignity  and  in. 
flependeoee  of  the  teat  of  rell^on  was,  perhaps,  all  that  was 
•rigiiHUly  designed.  %ite  mistaken  ambition  of  succeeding  pre- 
lates, as  might  have  been  foreseen,  sought  with  'ti*idity  to  en- 
f^rease  the  papal  territory  {  but  the  sarae  pretension  and  fal- 
lacy wag  not  calculated  to  succeed  in  erery  sta^e  of  the  En. 
n^eon  progress;  and  when  the  indirldual  who  claimed  the 
highest  sanctity  of  character  was  observed  to  seek  speciKc  ag. 
gnLDdicetnent  by  the  same  means  as  the  most  unprincipled  lay. 
man,  a  serere  shock  was  given  to  the  common  sense  of  mankiad. 
Unsecbnded  by  anytbiflg  like  an  adequate  physical  force,  to  ex. 
pact  gresttieta  this  way  was  futile  :  the  legiliiiiafe  empire  of  pa- 
pal  Rome  was  that  of  opinion,  and  she  ne\'er  hazarded  its  loss, 
for  anj  oanee  whateror,  without  senous.injnry  to  berself. 

The  offlee  assumed  by  the  pope,  an  office  well  h<.>coming  a 
ChnstiaB  po«)tilf',  that  of  being  the  arbitrator  and  appeaser  of 
the  quarr^df  Earope,  has  given  oflcnce  to  many;  it  is  conceived^ 
rather  nnjastly.  The  theory  which  held  the  Pope  (o  be  the  father 
of  the  CO mmoa .religion,  nator^ly  pointed  him  out  as  the  referee 
and  p«aconakeE  of  Christendom.  That  njuch  deception  and  si- 
nister policy  wonid  occaslmially  arise  out  of  so  specious  an  inter, 
ference,  where  the  interests  of  the  see  and  the  order  were  in. 
yohed,^  it  it  hwdly  necessary  to  state ;  but,  with  every  allowance 
for  this  Tery  obriovs  consequence,  there  is  also  cause  to  believe  ■ 
Axt  great  good  frequently  accrued  to  the  Christian  community 
from  the  a^ted  paternity  of  Home.  In  the  first  place,  her  most 
permaoeat  welfare  was  Itidlsputably  connected  with  a  klod  of  Jba- 


■Uiltra  a  cnauaoniiadM- xirll  n^reiurpiin  lion  Ibe  lircace  of  kpeech-anl. 
ajitnjim  whkh  has  ulwaya  bten  oaiuinrd  >a  lUtly  ml  Ihe  condiirt  nad  f'HtJ 
of  Ihe  Huly  See,  while  every  lilierly  of  tht  kind  «a!  m  sludiosdy  .Ve- 
)>rewed  in  olTwr  couiMrin,  The  Life  and  C'>rres[><>ndrnre  of  Pciiiirch,  and 
indeed,  all  eBrl;  lutlius  \hmXorr,  eihihil  Ihe  turioin  nirf.  Tllr  truih  i-, 
ibe  Iialiansmi^hl  lalk,  I]waii3e*llit- eiialeiice  of  (he  Pu|tiley  hrlnj;  generally 
fiivaurable  to  iheir  iiMcrni.  ttwic  f|>euilii(iini  wu  objcctlcit;  the  cfaclrc- 
verse  woi  ihc  cue  tliewliere. 
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luce  hi  Eqrope.  Notiuog  was  more  calculated,  to  ih&ke  faer  vU 
tul\j  coiutTucted  prcdomiiuuice,  than  OT«rwheiming  sufoe^  io 
Any  one  of  the  pow«n  by  wbom  her  supremacy  was  acknow. 
ledged.  The  weight  whidi  was  of  coiiiiderable  moment  in  a  to- 
lerably poised  Rc^le,  (;oHld  never  successfully  contend  witli  a  do» 
mineering  physical  sapeiiority.  The  policy  and  profession  of 
Rome  was,  therefore,  ia  ijiis  particular,  happily  in  uniibn,  and 
many  instances  might  be  addiwed  ff  her  correct  and  impartial 
mediation  between  Catholic  soTeiyigap.  At  the  same  time,  de- 
viations from  this  prudence  #nd  propriety  may  frequently  b« 
pointed  out,  but  ibey  ap^^ar  to  hafe  arisen  out  of  the  error  and 
inconsistency  of  particular  prelates,  aiyl  t^  have  been  considered 
by  the  wiser  majority  as  ia,«T>ery  sen^  injurious  iff  tjie  genuine 
prosperity  of  the  Holy's^, 

Another  very  forcible,  and  certjiinly  not  ivjnrions,  effect,  has 
,  been  produced  in  modern  Europe  by  the  system  jrhich  so  linked 
ajl  her  communities  to  Rome,  ip  t^e  foundation  it  Jaid  for  the 
improvement  of  national  intercouree  afld  diplomacy.'  As  a  com- 
mon centre  sought  by  alt — on  every  account  cariilg  for  all,  her 
superior  discernment  led  her  to  seek,  a  more  intimate  acqwnt. 
ance  witli  the  difiej^nt  cations  of  ber  flock,  than  could  be  for. 
nished  by  the  native  representations  pf  even  a  dependent  and  io; 
ttreited  priesthood.  By  the  employment  and  residence  of  nun- 
cios and  legates,  the  contrived  at  once  to  evince  lur  pastoral  soli, 
citude,  to  avert  what  threatened,  and  to  foster  what  cherished 
har  influence.  On  the  <)tber  bifpd,  t]|e  ^nlifiual  necessity  of  seek- 
ing her  countenance  or  neutrality,  in  every  war  that  disturbed  the 
Christian  nations,  rendered  mission  and  intrigue  as  essential  tp 
their  various  sovereigns  as  to  herself.  There  Is  much  reason  to 
conclude,  that  through  this  ecclesiastical  medium,  a  refinemeu^  in  . 
diplomacy  and  state  relations  gradually  grew  up  in  Eiiro{^,  per. 
feclly  uukuowa  to  ancient  Creece  or  Itome,  or  any  oth,er  quarter 
af  the  globe.  Disgusted  at  moch  empty  form  and  f«ti|ie  decep. 
tion,  many  may  be  led  to  den;  the  benefit  viuch  has  thereby  ac- 
crued to  society.  They  will,  however,  be  mistaken:  nations  mu- 
tually improve  from  the  study  of  each  ottier,  and  this  intellectual 
gladiatorfihip  much  advances  their  knowledge.  It  has  no  mate- 
rial effect,  indeed,  in  the  contentions  of  interest  and  passion, 
but  those  which  t^e  their  rise  in  ignorance  and  misconception 
will  gtadnaHy  becune  less  frequent.  Out  of  this  species  of  com- 
mnnication,  a  common  observance  and  principle  has,  in  fact^ 
iipning  up,  or,  in  other  words,  a  law  of  nations  been  fonnded. 
The  philosopher  may  regret  that  the  bist  is  no  better,  but  wilt, 
at  the  same  time,  allow  due  weight  (o  tlie  most  remote  causes  of 
(be  comparative  soperiority. 

To  point  out  benefit  which  may  have  escaped  general  attention^ 

if 
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h  I  pteasant  and  gratefal  taik.  To  apologiie  for  ffft\  wbieh  all 
,  bag  observed  and  none  can  deny,  ia  a  labour  of  danger  and  diffi. 
caltj.  The  spirit  of  pnsecatioli,  which  has  so  deeply  atigm^tued 
the  mother  church,  ia  more  easily  acconnted  for  than  excused. 
It  is  with  rel^uUi^ce  either  the  head  or  the  heart  can  be  brooght 
to  muster  ^ren  the  fair  palliatioos  of  the  monstroui  excesses  act- 
ed in  the  name  and  (or  the  professed  honoar  of  a  Sarioar  of  maiu 
liiul.  The  only  plea  for  these  atrocities,  that  of  mitigation,  lesti 
in  the  indisputable  fact,  that  in  no  stage  of  the  Qiristiao  progress 
did  lolrration  form  a  part  of  the  Creed  or  practice  of  mg  bodj 
of  (j^hristians.  The  very  prindple  o^  a  church  of  Christ  TisibLe 
upon  earth,  implies  authority  and  nnity.  There  cannot  be  tw» 
ludi  churches,  and  that  which  is  mpst  able  io  prore  itself  the 
right,  namely,  the  strpngest,  paturally  seeks  the  annihilation  of 
fTery  riTal.  Such  was  the  conduct  of  the  early  chu^'ch,  and  what 
a^e  termed  hercsirs,  until  a  final  triumph  secured  the  one  which 
prerailed  the  undisturbed  dominion  of  cfnturies.  When  agun 
fi^alled  to  the  contest,  armed  with  the  undisturbed  authority  of 
igps,  in  possession  of  dominion,  influence^  honour,  and  emolu- 
ment, was  it  to  be  expected  she  would  then  yield,  without  a 
struggle,  to  pretensions  she  had  never  adniitted  >■>  her  most  niu 
prosperous  state?  Nay,  let  us  go  farther,  and  aA,  if  her  enc- 
Riies  attacked  upon  a  principle  of  greater  freedom  than  that  which 
led  her  to  defend  and  maintain?  Eyer  honoured  be  the  men  wha 
assailed  the  monstrous  osurptatioo,  bat  let  us  nerer  forget,  they 
fought  not  for  existence  only,  but  conquest.  It  was  not  for  a 
frhurch,  whose  prosperity  was  dependent  on  opinioo,  quietly  la 
suffer  the  propagation  of  any  which  denied  her  authority ;  and  if 
fhuB  compelled  to  exert  her  direct  and  acknowledged  power  in 
erery  state,  to  the  persecution  of  mere  negation,  how  much  was 
to  be  expected  from  ber  alarm,  when  this  rejection  was  accom- 
panied with  the  declared  intention  of  effecting  her  absolute  orer- 
fhrow  i  Unfortunately,  it  is  in  the  nature  of  corrupt  and  over- 
grown (Establishment  to  be  cruel  on  the  least  symptom  of  annoy. 
BQce.  That  consciousness  of  radical  unsoundness,  which  ahoold 
induce  them  to  review  and  amend,  is  productive  of  a  directly  con- 
trary effect.  With  the  ferocity  of  alarmed  cowardice,  they  eo- 
dcavour  to  crush  resistance  in  the  bud,  by  the  most  unrelenting 
scnrity,  ^d  affect  to  the  world  the  decision  of  self-satisfied 
rectitude.  Such  alarm,  and  such  reasoning,  led  to  that  sangnin- 
ary  strength  of  proceeding,  on  the  part  of  the  church  of  Home, 
which  will  prove  her  eternal  opprobrium.  Had  not  she  been 
drunk  with  dominion,  she  might  have  regarded  the  signs  of  the 
timps,  and  been  wiser.  The  fifteenth  century  is  a  period  in  mo- 
dem histoiy  particularly  momentoo! :  great  changes  in  the  con- 
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stitatton.  of  sijdctj'  were  then  Tistbly  taking  plact.  *  It  W« 
during  this  period  that  maritime  (lisrtiVfry  commenced,  that  tjftdt 
iwid  setHcd  occupation  began  tu  flourish,  and  ronsoqucnt  intereits 
■to  "be  created  among  the  Copimonalty,  the  due  niiinagdceut  i)( 
which  teqoired  a  more  elaborate  and  si^ttied  polirj-.  Compara- 
lirc  ease  and  seouritf  qntckly  engendered  a  !<pirit  of  inrestija. 
lion  and  enquiry,  at  all  times  obnoxioDft  to  the  depositaries  <4 
powet.  The  priest  and  ttie  governor  coalesced  erery  ifhere  f^ 
repress  it;  the  former  jt  certainly  tended  to  loWer;  but  monarch 
thonid  hlye  known,  that  as  in  proportion  to  nati«jlal  freedotti 
and  knowledge  national  prosperity  Increased,  their  real  supe, 
riority  n-as  proportionally  magnifieii.  They  have,  Jiowejer,  sel- 
dom thought  so  ;  the  riglit  to  will  fotly,  and  be  foolish  without 
check  or  comment,  appearing  to  them  of  more  .divine  origin.  , 
In  their  opposition  to  growing  reason  and  comm<fn  scnse^  it  I; 
not  for  a  moment  to  be  imagined,  that  either  king  or  clergy  were 
nnwpported  by  a  large  body  among  the  people.  There  was  an 
Anti-Jacobinism  in  tliat  day  as  in  this, — then,  as  now,  weak 
men, who  identified  existence  with  a  certain  or^er  Qf  thtngS)  and 
wicked  men  who  derived  benefit  from  the  delusion,  T^e  reJi. 
gtous  part  of  (he  conflict  which  ensu«J  was  most  blijody,  but  It 
should  ever  be  remembered,  it  was  in  defence  of  boundless  richer 
nnd  power,  the  possession  of  which,  fair  or  nnfair,  will  fever  Be 
"0  dtfcndtd.  But  blush,  as  the  Catholic  may,  and  no  doubt 
inany  an  iitgenviouB  one  does,  at  this  patt  of  ecclesiastical  history, 
he  shojild  not  absolutely  blush  alone, — a  faint  tliige  may,  with 
propriety,  Eufi\iBe  the  checks  of  his  most  bigotted  adversaries, 
«hin  they  recollect  how  fK'qtKiitJy  the  spirit  of  a  church  visible 
broke  ont  among  the  reformed  as  soon  as  the  internal  politics  of 
kingdoms  Legan  to  be  aflected  by  the  schism.  +  Men.  generally, 
howrrer,  had  not  broken  oho  set  of  shackles  to  put  on  anothtr. 
Improved  reason  and  humanity  rapidly  perceived  the  madness  of 
positive  oppression,  although  the  negative,  which  is  only  different 


'.I I  wuuld  be  more  cnrrrcl)  Id  tay,  Iht  Inirerparl  of  liicfiflenHh  and  bf- 

(inning  of  ihe  sUirCnIh  century.  "  Hifl.iiy,"  javs  my  Lnrd  BiiliDstirokf, 
"  miij  he  rend  til  ttiis  IrutF,  ils  Sobfpquntt  piogress  requifW  Btu_(tj."  Tb" 
it  obI;  |ianl}  true,  bat  nrvn  tn  ei)ilitin  his  »|iiiiian,  Ihat  lheVo(inMi«i 
of  niiidEni  )iii|ic>  wire  ihrn  UM.  Wbflt  hni  mint  {iTcdawiiuiBi  opFrukia 
of  rircuDsiaiiCC  roiiJd  tia^r  rri'aied,  HI  nenrly  Ihe  same  lipio,  Euch  monutbt 
:<s  Louis  :XI.,  Feiilinund  Ihe  Cftiholic,  l':ciauuel  uf  Porlugal,  Uency  VU-i 
an*  (lomtrthm  later)  Charles  V.  >        , 

i  Rend,  far  iiHtnhrP,  .in  nrrHuat  of  what  llie  marlyrdogiH   Fin  «"• 

"  (he  Kurflj  diiinsf  nf  J.ihi.  Knni,"— 'I'e  barbfirous  ■•ierutioii  of  S*rf(l"( 
that  "£,.odlj  iteA  of  Miiixer  Calfin,"  accortfing  to  Bishop  HiiH,—-*''^ 
uony  more  simiJar  proMcdingi. 
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in  d^raff,  still  coatinsG  to  esiat  and  do  Ktoom  to  the  pioits 
couDcib  of  tbe  ninetecntb  r.t^ntury.     _^ 

Witb  req>eiit  to  lt«anA  Calholicism,  ilwra  of  its  beims,  and 
u  it  ^  prestmt  exists,  were  &  pdain  aiid  seiuible  man  called  \ifom 
to  naiae  ii^at  he  Kijht  a^w  cou«!deF  most  Injurioiu  ia  its  faith 
tad  practice,  he  wouU  piubablj  meatiaa  tbu'eSecttre  inflnenai 
oC  the  priest  Jn  deraestie  liC^,  i^isiiig  from  the'fact  of  his  fuBc 
tkiiis  extending  to  a  partiuNlai  iaterference  with  caclt  individual.  * 
Tlie  priestly  oRiee  ceases  to  be  beucAciai^  when  it  goes  be- 
yond public  instructkop.  and  exhortation,  at  least  iriien  k  is  al. 
lowed  the  tight  to  a  mora  iutimate  tiiti^rcewse.  The  history  of 
ecctesiastical  R<Mae  is  th^  history  of  this  injury.  Coofes^a! 
jbsolutioH  !  and  penance  !  Wh^,  a  sijicera  and  weak  Catholic 
must  ahsaktely  be  the  property  of  the  first-  knave  in  orders  ha 
applies  !»;,  and  whal  is  Vorse,  while  the  knave  only  finds  th« 
fool,  a  foul  ha£  tha  haif  py  ^rt  of  creottfig  knaves.  Tite  ra^  of 
Jach,  says  Swift,  had  a  flauiiting  resMnblani-«  to  the  embroider)! 
ef.  Peter.  Our  Methadists,  of  both  descriptions,  have  adopted 
i  modified  coufessioci,  and  their  pceachers  toe  frequently  become 
trM  oracle,  authority,  »nd  guide,  of  families  as  weU  as  chapels. 
CotifKssion,  indeed,  amoHg  the  Methodists,  ia  in  a  manner  pub. 
lie ;  hut  only  ceaceive  ttils  species  of  disclosure  eontiutMlly  taking 
p^e-in  (be  presence  of  au  acute  aud  sensible  man?  Whettiier  n- 
geauous  or  not,  his  ftock  i»  eonpletely  made  known  to  hioi,  ajtd 
(Ik  knowledge  is  ponen  With  sometluug  of  pdjin  and  cbiBbiiu. 
tion,  thia  lever  would  raise  a  kingdom,  and  it  is  not  perfectljF 
clear,  t^t  to  raifiea  kis^iMB  is  not  iutended. 

The  Mcent'ajiplicatjaaa  of  the  Irish  Catholics  foi  their  rights^' 
rig^s  both  by  justice  audi  stipulation,  have  given  WooderfuL  cur. 
reacy  to  tliat  species  of  ritUcuie  a&d  sneer  which  the  vulgar  a£ 
atl  ruiks  bestow  with  so  much  ce«|:da£ency  on  every  superstition 
but,  their  own.  +    ta  consider  tbb  faith  oud  observance,  whick' 

almost 

*  Ttia  olQectioD  '<  srlihn  or.  hut  semnilai'il;  naliced  A;  the  npposen 
■r  CaUslio  Knanclpalioo,  bcauuu  il  nould  he  cntv  lb  shew  tiie  bad  elTccI 
nptntlea  a  thousand  liioe)  mnrc  Blrnnslf  in  Ihe  iireUnl  hondage  of  ilie  re.i- 
finn,  rhan  it  would-if  tlie  destied  frerdoia  were  bestuwctl. 

+  Wlien  the  qiiarrer  ij  considpreil  frnio  which  a  greRl  poiiion  of  rhts  fre 
qnenliy  |iriicP«dE,  it  (lecflineB  cingiilarl):  |irovciking.  I.nnk  hi  ilie  JoumnV,  . 
tncl)|  and  publirHlinng,  nf  Ihe  fnunden  and  |ira|iag!ilnr9  o(  MelbndiBin, 
TIte  nrdiivir^  rourse  of  iiature  eiiila  iin  l(ui}:er,  al)  is  changed,  and  rhan^fd 
foTlliein.  Il  tain)  or  II  JUiiuliiiics.  il  tliundero  or  il  itglilen'^,  coughs  rnme 
Bud  gn,  llie  lanena  nf  tlie  preacli^r  ii  InosencI  or  liiclied,  the  litnrl  nf  il  r 
lirnTrr  is  larHtd   ur  harilencd,  nil  by  i|jcciiil  interference.      If  3  fire  Iih^^- 

ilioj-f.ir  hlas|(hetoyf.T''8  lire  brnlicn  f'lr  Ij ac Its ti dine,  "id  Iirrcclicg  arc 
Will  doHB  fraio'tiravFn.     Jbe  death  of  a  rcv;ler  it  u  cciiaio  judj^uciit,  lir- 
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klioMt  alone  preGprrei)  the  ChiistiM  name  for  agps,  eo  abounding 
nith  absurdity  as  to  be  retkinoble  only  1^  wickedness  or  stii)>j^ 
dity,  may  be  courtly  and  fashionable,  iHit  it  is  hardly  sagacious. 
Yet,  with  ft  alight  exception  in  favour  of  the  mild  professors  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  this  is  the  erpry  day  language  of  writing 
lords  and  wwting  f;entle women.  Why  a  few  moral  and  phjsical 
impossibilities  shonld  l^ad  to  thii|  inference,  it  is  dilRcult  to  de- 
termine, white  to  assert  at  once  of  the  same  thing,  that  it  k 
and  is  not,  is  the  detoat  credence  of  t|ie  most  reasonable  people 
on  earth.  The  trnth  is,  the  understanding  of  man  can  be  so  lit- 
tle appreciated  by  his  religions  imprestioAB,  that  were  any  well- 
intentioned  inhabitant  of  this  great  city  to  erect  a  temple  to  Fohi, 
it  wonld  be  premaCnre  to  set  him  down  a  fool  without  further  eo. 
qoiry.  That  the  Catholic  religion  shonld  be  mai[itained  stedlast- 
ly,  even  in  a  country  where  sacrifices  are  required,  is  no  way  sur- 
prising, when  it  is  recollected  how  little  the  great  majority 
swerve  from  their  earfy  impressions,  and  how  much  its  discipline 
is  calculated  to  render  such  impressions  durable.  As  to  the  calm 
and  philosophical,  they  are  seldom  disposed  to  formal  reuuncia. 
tions,  perceiving  as  they  do,  how  Indirron^ly  distinctions  in  theory 
are  satirised  by  nnifonoity  in  practice,  uid  tiiat  no  religion  nie. 
riling  the  Dsme  of  a  system,  fuls  to  inculcate  the  major  morals 
npoBwhose  existence  the  welfare  of  associated  man  so  much  depends, 
l^re  is  alsoakind  of  willing,  of  dcTotional  credulity,  which  men 
of  fervid  genius  and  tasteful  endowment  are  as  likely  to  exhibit  as 
the  wholly  unimformed ;  minds  of  this  class  are  led  almost  JRvolun. 
tarily  to  respect  the  antiquity  of  a  church  which  professes  to  ascend 
to  the  founder  of  Chrtstianity,  and  to  reflect  with  sentiments  of  coiu 
fidence,  awe,  and  veneration,  on  the  long  train  of  mitred  fathers 
which  haj  dignified  and  adorned  it.  '  Even  some  of  the  grosser  su- 
pMstitions  of  Rome  address  themselves  strongly  to  imaginations  of 
very  different  d^rees  of  refinement.  That  of  saintly  intercession,  - 
for  instance ;  what  more  congenial  with  tfisidcr  and  contemplative 
devotion,  than  the  iden  of  a  ^iritnalised  hunumity,  whose  recollee. 
fion  of  earthly  experience  leads  it,  through  the  medium  of  sym- 
pathy, to  compassionate  and  intercede  for  those  who  are  still 
struggling  with  (his  mortal  coil  ?  Bow  fascinating  a  veil  would  (he 
piety  and  gcuius  of  a  Fenelon  have  thrown  over  this  opinion,  whicll 
even  some  protestont  writers  have  not  bem  indisposed  to  enter. 

■tarn!' 

muie  i|  in  clear,  if  he  had  nnl  rerilrd,  he  vnulil  hnve  lived  ftir  eter. 
Whalfjghi  hove  iliew  OMa  la  laagh  ni  Rumish  legrud.- j  Tlie  minirlf)  of  ihc 
Inner,  ai  drilalinm  from  nafurt,  may  ht  rfjuall}'  bold,  hut  nre  iiol  hnlf  tnio- 
imdenl  lu  Ihii  eternal  IniiHfi'tiiuilinii  nf  camnnn  iirrii  rrriire  )i)tn  mprrnnfoiBl 
ariiller).— See  (he  jAurnali  of  Whiiflrld  apd  Weiiey,  Ihe  UerhndisI  s«ii 
F.tangpliral  Magaiinn,.  aad  all  (he  re»l  uf  Ihe  luiiueoiis  aiiri  diagusling  uuk 
Uiiied  f(om  Ibc  prnt  anil  yul^lt  bjr  thete  aciive  cuafcderueic*. 
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tain?  *  To  dilate  morp  in  thii  wKy,  would  be  deTtating  from  tlw 
design  of  these  obsf^rrations,  a  slight  parenthegii  may  be  excused, 
to  shew,  that  it  is  the  failing  of  ignorance  to  tee  things  in  only 
one  point  of  view,  and  its  misfortuos  to  be  eicited  by  lutaTC^ 
and  intprest  to  act  on  its  imperfect  perceptions, 

ir.  It  has  been  rcinarked  by  Hume,  that  the  polonies  and  coa»' 
quests  of  a  frep  pctople  are  comparatively  more  iineqastly  govern- 
ed than  the  similar  acquisitions  of  a  despotic  monarchy.  Abso. 
lute  sovereigns,  not  resting  so  entirely  on  parties  and '  interests, 
are  soon  led  to  r^rd  all  their  subjects  alike,  cm-  if  they  exhibit 
partiality,  it  is  merely  accij'-^tal  and  persoual,  like  that  ofother 
men.  The  case  is  widely  different,  when  it  falls  to  the  lot  of 
one  race  of  subjects  to  share  in  the  government  of  another ; 
fte  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  dependency  is  then  uniformly, 
sacrificed,  not  only  to  the  principal  a»  a  community,  but  nBfw-> 
tunately  to  hII  the  jarring  but  predomiaating  interests,  in  tiieir 
torn,  who  claim  such  sacrifice  from  rulers,  as  the  price  of  their/ 
support. +'  itume  mentions  Ireland,  as  one  of  the  proofs  of  the 
truth  of  his  assertion ;  Englishmen  may  blush  at  the  illostra^ ' 
tion  and  its-  aptitude !  That  unhappy  Island  has  indeed  beeo- 
the  constant  victim  of  sordid  selfishness  and  sinister  policy,— 
elwap  the  property  of  a  few,  enabled  by  untoward  urcum. 
stance  to  practise  upon  the  ignorance  and  prepossession  of  the 
■nonsrch  and  the  many. ,  Ignorance,  indeed,  is  our  ^^raceful^ 
but  best,  apology  ;  for,  however  strong  the  principle  pointed 
out  by  the  philosopher,  had  (he  body  of  the  English  nation 
been  as  well  versed  in  Irish  alTairs  as  their  proximi^and  imi 
portance  demanded,  a  more  adequate  and  just  sense  of  politi> 
cal  relationship  mast  have  entned,  and  as  a  necessary  coiis&4 
quence,  in  some  degree,  a  better  administration  of  government 

have 

*  Addiion,  in  one  nf  the  3p»lalan,  indnlseBan  idea  ihitr  ihe  spirils  uf 
Ibc  deparfpd  Just  mnjr  be  loiiiible  and  iolemtpd  Tileeucs  uf  moriHl  (ran* 
urlioD.  He  (uppoiei  himself  roniClaBi  of  being  mider  tbe  obserrairon  of 
Um  irlie  aitd  gaoi  nf  pssl  b|^,  uiid  itddi  thai  such  a  belief  cnu|it  nol  but 
cirile  la  iiuriij'  and  virlue.  Direclrd  by  gnud  (B<tfl,  be  slo|u  jiisi  wiiere  he 
aught,  nod  iravm  ao  impTcgtinii  nn  ihc  rarnd  al  nnce  poeiictil  and  suiemn, 
The  audFratHndinf^,  howrTCi,  hat  £ui  to  make  '4  aiighl  ileii  ftoia  Addisuu'i 
Ift  a  ibe  Catholic  mini. 

*  In  rnnrnnnily  with  (hij  npiiii«n,  il  ii  Elrnnfly  imiiwafeiJ  by  Hifford, 
IltSI  llir  Orecina  cnlonln  of  Asio  Minor  were,  u|iOD  Ihe  wliole,  D»re  tqiii- 
Inbly  {(ovepaed  under  Ihe  P«nin>i~mi)nHri;iiy,  Ihau  wbtn  BabjKI  lo.lhr  Sui*- 
loBlin)!  nnd  nrhiirary  rele  of  Alhetx  or  the  other  republic),  liieir  pariirgl.ir 
founder;.  Thexe  ubwrvationt  cannol  lie  inlriiilcd  lo  eiall  nrbitntry  luiiy,  or 
In  depreciate  pnpular  inSuence |  bm  if  n  ciin«<'que«llnl  eiil  uciaiiiMiiilly  aU 
<rndi  n  nnhle  csese,  it  is  rifhl  In  avnu  ii,  llial  mindi  almigAtg  toiaii,  may 
^  eteiird  lo  leMen  Ihe  evil  and  inuiuiuii.  iliesood. 
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b»re  foUowed.  But  true  it  is  tbat,  nntil  within  thne  fe«  yrar«, 
the  mijority  of  even  well -informed  Eaglighmeii  wtre  deciiltdly 
-more  ignorant  of  the  muiners,  cnitoms,  and  anppct,  of  icai  Irish 
society,  than  tritii  those  of  aaj  other  kingdum  in  Europe.  * 
This  ne|;k<;t  Bnd  apatitj  towards  a  country  so  every  way  isiporl- 
oBt  to  their  own,  ii  a  remarkable  anomaly  in  the  character  of  a 
solid  and  iuTestigtUing  people,  and  Uw  amission  is  the  more  strik- 
ing, as  there  is  prabafaly  no  history  more  deserving  (he  regaid  of 
the  modfrn  political  student,  than  that  of  Ireland  since  thi^  Eng- 
lish Bcttlemeut, — none  which  hat  features  taore  peculiarly  its  ovia. 
The  Bittfortane  ts,  the  study  caaot^ie  made  flattering  to  either 
nation.  The  Tery  fact  of  a  country  held  in  subjectiim  by  a 
powerfa)  neighboar'  for  seren  huadred  years,  by  the  practical 
Bj^lkution  of  the  maxim, — divide  and  govern,  is  in  every  sens» 
discreditable  to  both : — a  certain  mean  kind  of  superiority  may  bs 
amumed  by  the  latter,  bvt  if  admitted,  tbe  paka  is  nqt  that  uf 

Nothing  i«  more  commtia  tban  for  natioos  and  individuals  Id 
niilafce  the  sourceiB  of  prosperity  and  misfoitmte,  of  boDour  aad 
di^race.  The  amatem"  of  Irish  antiquity  ran  trace  back  to  a^es 
9f  heroism  and  gloty,  of  holiness  and  civilization,— ^can  boaet, 
that  the  Koman  Eagle  wu  never  planted  In  the  soil  of  Erin,  that 
the  term  conqaest  could  never  with  proprle^  be  applied  to  any 
dominion  acquired  over  her.  The  assertions  are  tiue,  but  barren 
are  the  laurels.  However  v%  may  philosophize  on  the  conquering 
principles  of  Rome,  wbereter  her  standard  was  permaoeiilly 
reared,  a  kind  of  establishment  and  order  of  things  took  place 
which  nu  Bocceedlsf;  rvin  coold  perfectly  overwhelm.  To  eSect  a 
common  feeling  and  nnderstanding  thioaghout  the  members  of  her 
eateDsire  domination  was  impo»sible,  but  wherever  she  ruled  tbe 
barbarian  was  always  left  sumethlng  to  admire,  to  stndy,  and  to 
imitate;  and  bad  Ireland,  like  Britain,  been  a  Roman  province,  a 

belter 


•  Tn  the  mindt  or  Ensllihinen,  all  rrflFrlioD  on  the  neigtiboaring^  liTand  ii 
HI  rimneclFit  wJih  Idnu  nf  tnrbulriirc  and  dircoateot,  lUcy  rcreive  every  ia- 
fonnntiun  of  lliiil  ducripliort  wilhont  ellher  wrprne  nr  nncnaiiHn.  Ni>- 
IIiIdj;  can  tx  morr  drlrlinrnlal  ID  raHioDiil  laproveawnl  than  (hr>  kind  n( 
roai'Blenalinn,  which  misleads  FrKfoiry,  by  infeiring  m  telf-rvldence  vkick 
don'  not  riisl.  injallce,  iwirtiulilj,  and  opprcnioD,  ud  the  one  side,  aedi 
iKmiranrr  fovcmuBMi  by  n  tfjisc  nf  injury,  on  ibe  Biiwr,  « ill  create  ili»- 
«idrr  any  where,  ai  Ibe  Engliih  mgbl  bare'  Ieduwu  bdlf  llian  mosl  pc»- 
I>le.  Swifl  ilrovr  liard  In  break  ilip  sprll  wbicb  Inclird  up  Ihrir  dls- 
c^mnwnf,  fwi  beiiiK  IuIIohpiI  by  no  men  of  equal  abilities,  public  ujil. 
'  J   lo  Ihe   oncient    lew).      Al   Ibis   tcry   wriline.  .1  rrlx-'- 

'    " '  a  ilcfral  m 
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better  fonndatioa  for  after  improTcment  would  most  likely  have 
been  laid  than  waa  afforded  by  the  constitutions  of  Heber,  Here.' 
moD,  and  Ith.  *  To  pursue  the  same  train  of  reasoning,  it  is 
more  than  probable,  if  the  settlement  Under  Henry  II.  had  been 
A  Norman  conquest,  if  a  single  great  battle  had  decided  the  fate, 
of  the  island,  and  a  Domesday-book  been  formed,  an  amalgama. 
tion  of  the  conquerors  and  conquered  Would  as  speedily  have  fol- 
lowed as  in  England,  In  fact,  fhe  conquest  which  ends  in  a  mere 
transfer  pf  allegiance,  hort ever  grating  to  national  feeling,  Mid 
however  abounding  with  temporary  calamity,  is  every  w£Cy  less 
unfortunate  than  that  partial  kind  of  mastery  which  was  ab(a.ined' 
by  the  first  adventurers  in  Ireland, — a  baleful  species  of  intrusioh, 
(rhict  ensures  war  for  ages,  makes  rapine  and  injustice  tlie  mu 
tural  course  of  things,  and  sows  the  seeds  of  those  deep  rooted 
aotipatfaies  which  are  the  bane  ,of  every  improvement,  moral,  so- 
cial, or  political. 

The  retrospect  is  indeed  melancholy :  a  few  bands  of  warlike 
foreigners  are  invited  to  avenge  the  real  or  supposed  injuries  of  K 
native  chieftain,  by  promises  of  cession  and  settlement  adequate 
to  their  various  exertions  and  pretensions.  Their  p&rtial  success, 
while  it  excited  the  jealousy,  w'aa  tendered  subservient  to  the  ana.' 
bitioD  of  a  monarch  of  the  most  extensive  and  enlightened  views, 
who  had  himself  previously  formed  a  scheme  6t  conquest,  which 
he  was  unfortunately  +  prevented  from  realising  by  the  urgency 
of  his  other  affairs.  A  nominal  sovereignty  accrued  from  these 
subordinate  attempts,  but  the  real  acquisitions  were  merely  those 
of  a  few  individuals,  thereby  transformed  into  powerful  barons, 
enabled  by  distance  and  situation  to  carry  the  oppression,  tyranny, 
aud  misrule  of  a  feudal  aristocracy  to  its  utmost  extent.  The 
immediate  successors  of  Henry  II.,  besides  being  destitute  of  his 
abilities  or  policy,  had  to  contend  too  much  with  the  sa^e  spe. 
cies  of  power  in  England,  to  be  enabled  to  check  its  enurmoas 
growth  in  its  half  nominal  dependency.  That  Ireland  should  re- 
tain even  the  shadow  of  subjection  under  such  a  system  fer  a 
length  of  time  would  appear  extraordinary,  were  it  not  that  the 
same  spirit  which  might  liave  urged  one  nobleman  to  aspire  after 
o  paramooot 


*  The  lufia  iif  Mileaius,'  whit  gate  a  race  of  Kinga  to  the  Iritb. — The 

Jtnal  Bllachinenl  of  the  nsliin  la  (hh  iikcici  of  Bniiquity  Is  uatural,  wid 

.    aigU  be  d»med   bal-mlesi,   if  it  oiild  not  be  proved  to  foiler  a  iplric 

uf  nalluDiil  jirgudice  inimical  In  improiemenl, — It  ii  rather  •enUBent  Ihan- 

'  t  The  iDlerruptioD  of  HcDry'i  deilgiu  is  termed  ntifortHiate,  merelir  In 
ike  icme  nf  campariwn  wiih  nbat  afterwards  accurrrd.  *  Of  the  juitice  nf 
hli  interfrrence,  4wckcd  at  he  wai  by  Ibe  Paiie'i  wnrraot,  bat  one  opiohiB 
•M  bt  CDierMiiMd. 
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puamoimt  sway,  irould  hare  inTariably  united  the  rest  to  oppmt 
him.  As  a  body  too,  seftiag  particular  dreams  of  ambition  aside, 
they  felt  the  necessity  of  English  coimectiou  :  if  emigrfition  and 
pritate  adventure  from  Britaih  had  been  fiually  impeded  by  a  suc-> 
Cessful  rebellion,  their  ability  to  sustain  themselTes  against  the 
«3UupeTated  natire  would  have  become  more  qurstionable.  Their 
jealousy  of  every  new  settler  of  conscqucnne  was  notwithstand- 
ing pertinacious  and  uiremitting  ;  such  men  were  too  likely  to 
become  rivals,  and  to  lessen  their  power  and  dignity  by  partici. 
pation.  The  neit  adventurer,  on  the  othir  hand,  usually  backed 
by  court  favour,  and  entertaining  a  truly  metropolitan  contempt 
of  the  hardy  Anglo-lIib«riiiai)s,  regarded  with  envy  and  at. 
packed  by  intrigue  the  t^&ective  sway  and  influence  which,  by  the 
CODcurring  prejudice  ^f  every  kind  of  inhabitant,  a  great  name 
and  a  long  standing  were  calculated  to  gain  in  Ireland.  Charac> 
lers  of  this  description  generally  -  accompanied  and  surronnded 
each  succeeding  English  Deputy,  by  whom,  and  the  personal 
enemies  of  the  ancient  nobility,  a  species  of  floating  interest 
was  formed,  alwayit  in  direct  opposition  to  the  latter,  althoa^ 
actuated  by  exactly  simitar  views  of  aggrandizement  and  ac- 
quiglljon. — A  more  hopeless  state  of  society  can  hardly  be 
imagined,  yirst  appears  a  proud  and  tenacious  nobility,  en- 
couraging a  mixture  of  manners  ininjical  to  all  order  and  im- 
provement, and  declared  enemies  to  every  species  of  civiliza. 
tion  and  conciliation  of  the  native,  because  their  rude  and  li. 
centious  tyranny  was  favoured  by  his  ignorance  and  barbarity.. 
Next  is  beheld  a  body  of  newer  pretension,  ostensibly  opposed 
to  the  overwhelming  influence  of  the  first,  but  equally  unfriendly 
to  that  sound  and  regular  state  of  things  which  would  prevent 
their  arrival  at  similar  po^er  aod  impunity.  Attention  is  further 
claimed  by  a  native  independent  population,  who,  by  their  rest. 
lees  levity  and  anarchy,  at  once  countenance  injustice  and  court 
attack.  Lastly,  we  have  to  speculate  on  a  mongrel  race,  spring- 
ing up  on  the  borders  and  within  the  pale,  anxious  for  the  bene- 
fit of  English  law  and  protection,  but  whose  wishes  are  opposed 
from  the  most  wretched  and  rapacious  of  motives.  *     tf  in  addi- 

tioa 


■  Lelaitd  dcBcHbeg  a  iirnng  instance  of  I hii  lu  occurring  ia  Ihe  rplguorihe 
fint  Bdward. — liig  obKrvuliunt  nre  ai  fnllon  :— 

"  In  the  nildM  of  varjaos  diiorderi  public  and  pHiale,  when  ever;  lilrte 
dialricl  shared  In  the  ^neral  dlBlrcM,  aad  c»ry  individunl  wa."  eipoteil  to 
danger  and  dppredalinn,  iboM  Jriih  nhn  by  their  altualiiiu  held  ii  caitstant 
iDlercoune  nilh  ibe  English,  wh»  lay  canltganut  to  the  County  Lnnds,  or 
whme  setllemenli  inlereiled  thiite  of  llie  king's  lutyen?,  found  p^rpetnal 
wawion  lu  Ument  the  maniftrid  dhadraRlnges  uf  thow  old  nittlve  inslilntlon 
to  which  they  nerc  abandooedj  and  which  tendered  their  livw  nDd  proper- 

tift 
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tion  to  ftll  this,  a  little  reflection  is  bestowed  on  the  condnct  of  ft 
race  of  careless  and  non-resident  monarcha,  retting  (and  as  the 
erent  has  turned  out)  safely'  resting  their  sovereignty  on  the  divi. 
■ions  which  naturally  arose  from  thia  "  most  admired  disorder," 
and  you  airive'at  the  point  attained  by  Ireluid  after  more  than 
three  centuries  of  English  rule, — the  point  from  which  she  had  to 
recoQiDieuce  her  careir  when  almost  erery  other  kingdom  in  B^ 
rope  was  visibly,  advancing  in  a  sober  and  civilized  course. 

It  may  be  alledgcd,  in  answer  to  all  this,  that  there  is  Tery 
littie  use.  in  describing  the  disorders  nf  opposing  factions  and  of 
a  licentious  and  turbulent  nobility,  when  similar  tumnlt  and  op- 
pression have  not  only  distinguished  England,  bat  almost  all  the 
western  world.  There  is  some  plausibility  in  this  allegation,  but 
a  little  consideration  will  quickly  discover  how  great  ibe  diffis- 
rence  in  continuance  and  degree.  England  itself,  during  the. two 
or  three  first  Norman  reigns,  will  probably  form  the  closest  pa- 
rellel;  but  the  residence' of  the  monarch, — the  complete  anial.' 
gamation  of  the  accompanying  adventurer  with  the  English, — &e 
superiority  of  the  kingdom  to  the  dutchy, — and,  in  due  time^ 
the  loss  of  the  latter  altogether, — quickly  destroyed  those  fea^ 
o  %  tares 


tin  mnre  preoi.Tiaa9  (hnn  Ibcnc  of  their  Eogluh  ncighbnarl,  K)  as  to  pr». 
tolie  Ihe  iqjuslfce  of  (heir  eueniiei,  at  the  •nme  ilrae  ttial  they  wete  deprived 
of  the  DMeEsary  defencE.  All  hopes  of  eitermliuHinj;  (he  Engllib  Were 
loDEilDce  resigned.  The  only  rBiioanl  parpoie  now  lo  he  puraued,  nai  (hat 
oracqniring  the  tigbtt  and  pfivilrgta  enjoyed  by  Ihoae  vlth  whom  they  were 
thii  cooiwcted,  and  In  chanfie  the  iiatr  of  vassals  aad  trlbnlariei  of  the 
King  of  EiiglaBd  far  the  serurily  and  advantage  of  English  lubjed*.  Aa 
apiillralion  \r^»  made  lo  U^ard,  the  chief  governor,  and  a  fine  of  alboutsnd 
marlit-  olTered  to  the  king,  provided  be  would  granl  Ibe  free  enjoyment  of 
.  the  laws  of  England  tu  the  wbnle  body  of  Iriib  iBhabiianti.  A  [leliilon 
wreng  from  a  people  turlnred  by  the  painrnl  fcFllngi  nf  oppresiioii,  in  ItielF 
■o  JBtt  and  reaionable,  and  in  ita  coniequencei  lo  bir  and  promliinf ,  coald 
not  but  be  favoorably  rrwiTed  b;  a  prioee  pOHened  ivith  eialled  Ideai  at 
policy  and  govrmmcnl,  and  when  ambition  >did  not  interfere,  a  friend  la 
juilin." — The  anthor  then  givei  Ednard'i  gracioDi  acquiesceace,  and  goes 
OS  to  observe  : — "  But  his  irisdsm  and  rectitude  were  fatally  conoieracled 
by  ihuie  who  should  have  run  foremoii  in  the  prosecuilon  of  a  meaiure 
which  tvould  have  prevented  the  calnnijties  of  ages,  and  Hblch  was  ob- 
viously  calculaied  fnr  the  pacification  and  eOeclual.  imiireveigent  of  Ibe 
cnimry. — Ai  the  peiilioa  cnuld  not  be  openly  opposed  upon  any  principles 
vf  reason',  justice,  or  sound  puiicy,  ^very  suhterfuge  was  employed,  and 
every  evasion  practised.  •  •  »  *  •  Edward  was  assured,  that  sa 
tmniediate  compliance  nag  not  possible  in  tkt  preient  itatt  of  tiiitgi,  that 
the  liingdam  Has  in  too  great  ferment  aod  cummolian,"  &r.  &c.  &c. — Leland, 
Vol.  II.  p.  848. 

There  Is  surely  a.  fatality  allendahl  on  Irish  pellllons  ;  wilb  the  eiceptloB 
of  Ibe  Ihoutsnd  marks,  how  itmllar  Ibe  abiive  to  more  recent  applicatlnoi. 
Would  a  jodicious  reeliflcaiian  of  Ibe  onlaloD,  ctriainlj  nat «  ujlnt  ta  Ikt 
king,  bcBitcudMl  wilb  happier  iur^enj  _.  , 
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tuKS  of  resemblance  which  the  coiniiion  fact  ot  a  nidfti  mb* 
jection  to  foreiga  sway  might  hsTe  created.  With  respect  alss 
lo  baronial  power  aod  independence  in  Engtand,  it  will  t>* 
tunirontlly  found,  that  however  loconTeoient  to  all,  they  wen 
absolutely  dangerous  to  weak  monarchs  only,  oT  in  times  dit> 
turbed  by  tfuestions  Of  right  to  the  crown.  *  In  the  reigns  of 
Jfoha  and  Henry  III.,  which  were  most  dbtinf^ished  by  an  op. 
position  to  the  monarch,  tlie  dUsaligfaction  of  ihe  nobles  irtu  well 
founded^  their  conduct  altnost  necessary  to  themseltes,  and  whe< 
ther  intentionally  or  not,  certainly  beneficial  to  the  people.  How 
different  the  caie  in  Ireland  1  The  warlike  dnd  rapacious  spirit 
«f  the  great  lords  there,  was  exercised  in  a  Bclieme  of  gradual  - 
.extermination,  or  at  leqSt  in  the  politic  plan  of  reducing  threes 
/onrths  of  the  population  of  the  island  to  a  State  of  helotisnr. 
,Tbe  vigorous  administration  Of  the  TndOrs,  which  tatned  the  Ehg^ 
,  Jiab  nobility,  at  length  began  tO  exercise  the  same  jadicioos  policy, 
.with  a  due  regard  to  circumstance,  in  Ireland.  The  native  chief- 
tainawere  at  once  conquered,  conciliated,  and  courted,  and  partly 
by  solicitation  aod  partly  by  coercion,  some  Were  induced  to  acL 
.cept  titles  and  conform  themselves  to  a  deportment  Something  Ukt 
the  other  nobles  of  the  land.  +  It  was  more  easy  to'-  effect  this 
ihan  to  induce  either  them  or  the  baron  of  English  race  to  agre* 
♦o  the  extension  of  English  law  and  privilege.  So  inveterate  wal 
-this  opposition,  that  even  in'the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  tht  peti. 
tions  of  some  inferior  native  sppts  for  these  benefits  were  over, 
ruled.  The  reason  was  obrious ;  it  would  hove  protected  them 
Kgaiast  their  more  powerful  neighbours.  X  The  strong  temper 
-and  government  of  this  family  was,  however,  decidedly  beneficial 
to  Ireland,  and  might  have  laid  a  foundation  for  belter  times,  had 
.not  her  evil  genius  ordained  the  rise  of  religious  distinction.  The 
birth  of  the  latter  blessing  was  hailed  with  infinite  delight  by 


•  The  wan  of  York  and  Lanraslcr  nere  of  a  ratorc  lo  divide  ihe  wiole 
kingdorn,  and  artordtnf  in  rhe  cnilsliiuiinn  of  the  lines,  tbc  BaroDS  Foiild 
noi  bnt  interfere  I  bat  Ibe  dUpale  did  nai  uriie  eul  of  ibeir  ambliiun  or 
pretcmlon, 

t  Tlie  wary  Benrj  (rhe  leveolii),  undFrslaiidinK  the  Rreal  find  nf  Kil> 
dare  itiu  forming  aitiances  wiib  Ihe  muiit  piinerrul  Irish  chieftalm,  br- 
came  jcaloui  uf  bit  iiiienliong,  The  Earl  jiiiliied  himsrir,  and  ii  11  h^rcr 
■umed,  made  the  Kinj;  a  cunverl  In  kis  npioicioi,  sini-e  the  poiicy  [iniiiird 
oul  was  inifflediately  udnpled,  aod  Klldare  iu  a  great  degree  iulrmicd^iiiib 

(  Aflcr  Ihe  victnry  of  Kaoclitow,  in  Ihii  reign,  nMained  over  llie  reM- 
lioiu  clniH  Hllh  Ihe  aMialance  of  slben  wlio  remained  loyal, — Lard  Gor- 
■HiiMlnwn  exrlalmed  <o  ihe  Earl  of  Kiidare,  "  W«'  have  ■laBghitred  mr 
enemies,  but  lrcnm|i1eM  Ibe  gond  deed  we  iniut  proceed  jcl  lulktf-cit 
Me  thruli  of  Ibe  Iriih  af  oar  oitd  pnriy."  _.  ,      ,     ■' 
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4he  abettors  ot  exclusioD,  who  soon  fonad  diat  the  tcrmpapisl  woul4 
antwer  the  purpose,  b«  less  invidioas,  and  even  more  compreheur 
■ire,  than  the  epithet  Irishman.  By  this  simple  and  ingenious 
exchange  of  words,  the  sound  politics  of  the  13th  and  14th  cen- 
tury have  safely  descended  to  the  enlightened  timei  of  George  III. 
Few  lines  of  policy  can  boast  this  cri'ditable  antiquity,  or  bvta 
itie^  maintained  through  all  manner  of  consequences  with  gucb 
■t«ady  and  undeviating  persevebance. 

Consistently  with  the  tone  some  time  qinc'e  assumed  by  the  ad^ 
Tersaiy  of  the  Catholic,  persot^s  ignorant  of  Irish  history  might 
have  been  led  to  consider  the  era  of  the  Reformation  as  the  ia>. 
suspicions  coiamettcerttenl  of  a  period  of  rancour  and  enmity. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  presume  any  thing  more  contrary  to  th^ 
fact;  to  separate  from  Rome  was  certainly  not  the  wish  of  tbelriahy 
but  the  division  and  hostility  which  succeeded, the  separation  was, 
for  some  time,1n  no  respect  greater  than  it  had  been  before.  Thf 
inost  sensible  alteration  was  in  n^me,  and  he  who  was  oqc«  Irish- 
man was  noW  Papist,  and  for  the  same  reason,  faecauie  he  could 
not  help  it,  It  had  been  the  selfish  policy  of  the  Enf^llsh,  to  shut 
out  the  Irish  from  light  and  civilization  ;  (he  gcovelling  interest 
of  their  Bobles  and  settlers,  to  resist  every  diffusion  of  their  owa 
advantages.  The  sinister  attempt  to  repress  improvement  alwqyf 
produces  f  kind  of  reaction^  "  the  poisoned  chalice'.'  is  returned 
to  the  lips  of  the  giver,  and  kio  body  of  men  ever  succeeded  ja 
keeping  others  ignorant  and  ferocious  without  becoming  so  in  m. 
certain  degree  themselTea.'  'Hiis  was  decidedly  the  case  with  the 
Anglo.Mibemian ;  ever  in  a  state  of. broil  and  warfare,  -he  had 
neither  leisure  nor  inclination  to  attend  to  the  theological  disputes 
which,  reverberated  'through  the  rest  of  Kurope.  There  was  no  . 
opportunity  in'Ireland,  as  in  other  countries,  for  the  growth  of 
a  common  sense  favourable  to  disquisition  and  enquiry,  and  con- 
sequently unfavourable  to  the  arrogance  and  tyranny  of  Itone. 
"  Had  the  generous  policy  prevailed  of  coUectiri^  qlt  the  inh^fi, 
tants  into  one  body  of  Eoglish  subjects,''  says  Leland,  "  a  uojoii 
)tnd  pacification  of  ages  must  have  prepared  the  people  for  the 
reformation  now  proposed  ;  but  among  the  fatal  consequences  of 
excluding  the  old  natives  from  the  pale  of  English  law,  blindness 
and  bigotry  proved  (he  natural  concomitants  of  a  disguised,  un. 
cirilised,  an^  dissolute  course  of  Ihing.  And  the  irregularities 
in  the  ecclesiastical  constit*{tto,n  of  Ireland,  naturally  resulting 
from  the  odious  and  absurd  distinction  of  its  inhabitants,  contri- 
buted in  no  small  degree  to  confirm"  the  people  in  the  grossest 
ignorance,  and ''  of  consequence  in  the  meanest  superstitron," 
Such  is  the  observation  of  a  calm  and  .temperate  divine,  on  the 
state  of  tlie  Irish  when  Luther  hoiKted  the  standard  of  reason  and 
Tevoit ;  nrarly  a  third  century  has  since  elapsed,  and  Ireland  is  stil) 
''■>■■  \    '■    ■  o  3  '  abused . 
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abased  with  '''odiooi  and  absurd  diatinctionsl"  A  just  opinidn 
of  th«  penerering  tenacity  of  Irish  politics  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact,  that  three  mUlions  of  peopie  are  at  this  time  petitioning 
for  what  was  requested  by  the  tept  of  O'Byrne  in  the  time  of 
Henry  Vni., — a  participation  of  the  law,  capacities,  and  privileges 
of  their  fellow  subjects.  What  waa  tiien  refused  to  Irishmen  ia 
now  withheld  from  Caikolica.  Happy  Country,  always  produce 
tiTe  of  an  appellation  to  sanction  a  goYemment  by  the  ml' 
nority  > 

Bat  independently  of  their  comparatire  ignorance  and  rudeness, 
they  cherished,  as  b  common  with  people  yielding  gradually  to 
powerful  and  nngenerous  intruders,  many  traditionary  and  darling 
opinions  of  their  past  grandeur  and  snperiority.  Unfortunately, 
too,  some  of  these  dreams  were  directly  favourable  to  the  ancient 
superstition.  Their  island  Was  the  holy,  island,  the  renowned 
nursery  of  Suints  and  Apostles,  always  famous  tbt  religious  in- 
•dtntion  and  ardent  ze^,  A  particular  prejudice  also  existed, 
to  which  the  English  ascendancy  owed  much,  and  which  it  had 
industriously  laboured  to  encourage.  Ireland  had  for  ages  been 
deemed  a  fief  of  the  See  of  Rome,  and  English  dominion  had 
been  founded  on  the  admission.  The  impndeiit  liberality  of  the 
lioly  Father  in  bestowing  islands  may  now  appear  as  absurd  ai 
tiiat  of  I)on  Quixote,  but  it  wore  no  such  ludicrous  aspect  in  the 
time  of  Henry  11.,  nor  long  after  him.  That  monarch  was  no 
visionary  ;  he  would  not  have  sought  a  Bull  from  Adrian  had  it 
DQt  been  of  a  nature  to  render  him  substantial  service.  The  beiA 
proof  of  its  hold  on  the  general  mind,  exists  in  the  recorded  fact, 
that  it  was  appealed  to  formally  as  the  legitimate  origin  of  Eng- 
lish iDvereighty,  by  various  parliaments  and  assemblies,  to  the 
yery  time  of  the  imperious  beheader  of  wives  himself,  f  It  is 
impossible  to  conceive  a  greater  mockery,  a  more  insulting  re> 
1)Dke  to  national  feeling,  than  for  one  of  a  race  of  kings  who  pro. 
fessed  a  claim  by  papal  donation,  to  turn  suddenly  round,  and 
Titbont  condescending  to  lead  opinion  by  the  slightest  grada. 
'  tioD, 


•  Thia  oill  not  l>e  ihought  ttij  siiraardiiury,  wben  il  is  recollMin)  rhe 
balj'  Fnllirr  \an  bren  uibwqucpll)'  mllrd  iipan  la  arraiijtr  lh>^  claimi  of 
Ppuin  and  Poiiilital  r«  their  YeBjiecltiie  diicOTerin,  which  br  did  tvjih  Ihe 
atmaM  drciiion'nDil  hid(  froid,  b;  dividing  ihe  largeil  porrion  i>r  Ihe  mirld 
iMIWfWn  Ih^in.  tbt  idea  of  an  aid  n»a  at  Rome  joining  sway  k>ngdaaa 
fnd  quartering  Ihr  glahe  lilie  an  Draii)[e,  ii  eicetatieiy  rarciciil  in  tbe  eye  of 
Teaaan,  hul  prabahly  uol  inmlfejn.  Al  a  laie  mMiiDg  uf  Irish  Catholin 
at  Majn,  Cnomellar  O'Dnanei  tmifessed  hii  ucquiekeDce  in  the  lide  of 
GuiTffi  II).  to  ihe  .kiDgdoDi  of  Ireland,  oi  a  dHcnidnnl  of  H^nVy  II. 
Fran  ceria'n  exlraardinary  remarks  of  the  iai'^  CnunMllor  od  Popn  and 
FaUen,  lliere  la  nueh  reaioB  to  believe,  if  bir  had'  been  desired  (6  Dame.IltC 
tldf^of  Henry  himaclf,  he  woalil  faave  meotioned  .Adrian.')  Bnll, 
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Qoa,  call  the  dpnor  and  his  sncceisors  Antichrists  t^ad  usurpers, 
Tbat  it  was  Mt  so  is  dunpnsti'able  b^  the  conduct  of  some  of 
llie  chieftains  ia  their  mbsequent  insurrections,  who  affected  to 
consider  the  tecessibn  from  Rome  a  forfeiture  of  legal  soyerelgiity 
!n  the  Kings  of  England,  and  a  justifiable  apology  for  rebel, 
lion.  The  rebellions,  as  was  observed  before,  were  like  all 
former  does,  struggles  for  what  w.as  deedied  right,  or  resent^. 
inent  for  what  were  felt  injuries.  The  pica  of  religion  made  lit, 
tie  alteration  i^  motive,  although  some  in  result.  It  must  be 
confessed,  when  people  enliven  their  hostilities  by  religious  dis. 
pate,  they  reason,  or  rather  unreason,  themselves  into  ^n  appetite 
for  blood  aqd  horror  seldom  .attendant  on  any  other  species  of 
warfare,  lie  wlio  created  the  Sun,  gave  it  a£  a  source  of  light 
and  heat  to  all.  It  is  fortunate  that  men  are  not  uhat  the  as^o^ 
nomer  in  Ratseias  suppoted  himself  to  be  ■  they  would  expatiate 
most  piously  on  God  and  bis  attributes,  and  deprive  one  anothw 
nf  suusbine. 

Although  it  is  clear,  from  the  rapid  progress  of  the  Reformaf 
tion  in  England,  that  the  great  body  of  the  people  was  ripe  for 
a  change,  the  conduct  and  politics  of  the  two  or  three  reigns  af> 
ter  that  tii  IJenry  VIII.  were  not  (if  a  nature  to  remove  doubt  or 
fix  opinion.  Ilenry  himself  drew  a  line  as  distinct  from  Lufher 
as  from  Rome,-  called  on  all  implicitly  to  kneel  to  his  creation, 
paiii  all  obeyed.  The  ministers  of  Edward  VI.,  certainly  in  coDf 
formity  with  popular  opinion  in  England,  proceeded  infinitely 
further,  and  the  courtiers  were  equally  obsequious.  ^  Mary  suc- 
ceeded, the  realm  was  once  more  Catholic,  and  fires  were  lighted 
to  bumheresy  out  of  the  laud.  Elizabeth  followed,  and  Catholics 
were  strung  by  dozens.  What  was  exhibited  in  these  sceoes  of 
^vacillation  and  time-serving,  to  enlighten  ignorance  or  interest  a 
fude  popuIatLiMi  indisposed  to  change  ?  Such  vicissitude  and  re> 
^lufion  were  rather  calculated  to  strjengthen  their  prejudices, 
jmA  to  lead  them  eventoally  to  expect  a  return  to  the  old  faith 
Md  observance^  in  a  nation  which  so  unsteadily  opposed  them,  f 
0  4  It 


*  Tlie  comininionert  itppaiDled  in  lliis  nigo  lo  clear  (he  diurchei  nf  the 
dccoralfTe  ■ujimlitinn  uf  Piiijcrj', — ima^,  crnsaes,  reltqaFs,  Ac.  sven  in 
Engliuid,  were  ion  freqoeoliy  men  nf  Inw  and  v«lgar  babiii,  who  prrrnrmed 
Ihclr  (ask,  coa  ttmBTtt  xilh  liuolence  and  aiperily  lo  those  whoK  feelings 
DI  iDlercsij  they  9Up|inaed  HSVcled  by  (he  allcralinn.  |a  Ireland,  the  piaus 
tulipathy  of  ibcse  gentry  emended  lo  every  thing  belonging  lo  a  church' 
bal  ihe  bare  walls.  They  abiiilulel;  lold  whnievrr  »iis  saleable,  and 
acted  wiih  soch  rupacity  aod  Initecenry,  that  rve^  Ihere,  eii^uirj  aod  re^ 
}iraoC  foUawed. 

^  Dating  Ihe  whole  rrign  of  Elizahetb,  the  Calholirs ' might  have  rea* 
MKljIy  indulged  hopes  of  more  fiuvuurahle  tiuic.     Fur  many  yfan  her  pre- 
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It  is,  iii<W(l,  Jinpossible  to  conctiTe  a  lyrann}'  more  capricious 
and  exacting  than  that  exercised  upon  the  Irish  during  thii 
eventful  cenlury :  a  new  creed  was  literally  demanded  from 
them  at  eTery  accession^  and  this  by  the  mere  He  voh,  with, 
out  either  plan,  arrangement,  pains,'  or  cndeavjour  to  instruct, 
conyert,  or  convince.  Protestantism  has  never  hada'chance  in 
Ireland ;  it  has  always  been  too  valjiable  as  a  monopoly  ;  Were  it 
the  road  to  Heaven  anl^,  men  would  exert  themseWes  to  niaie  It 
manifest, — biit  it  is  also  the  path  to  honour  and  pr^enaenl. 
Such  is  the  fmit  of  exclusion,  it  perpetuates  the  distinction  )t 
condemns,  A  powerfi(l  but  thoroughly  despicable  party  lias  lonr 
di8grace4  the  sister  kingdom,  to  whom  any  Tery  general  CODTCN 
sion  of  the  Catholic  would  be  full  as  disagreeitble  u  the  remoTal 
pf  his  incapacities  on  a  more  liberal  principle. 

The  reign  of  Elizabeth,  although  her  Irish  adpinis (ration  ctn 
never  be  a  theme  for  panegyric,  effected  the  final  destruction  of 
that  feudal  assumption  and  independence,  the  fruitful  source  of 
so  much  disorder  aad  oppression  wherever  they  have  exitted. 
This  clearance  of  obstruction,  gave  her  successor  (the  first  Eng. 
Jish  monarch  '>fho  seemed  seriously  desirous  to  benefit  Ireland)  sa 
opportuDity  to  grant  the  blessing  of  equal  privileges  to  all  his 
Irish  subjects,  without  distinction  of  races,  and  to  secure  their 
possessions  from  all  claims  of  the  crqwn,  *    P^rflalty  as  this  eqni. 

table 


■nmpliTe  sncmwr  wna  a  Catholic,  and  allhongh  Ihc  mhritrlanea  and  iafra* 
deure  of  the  lll-fadd  Uury  eilinguiitied  rII  rational  reliance  On  her  mkiU 
y^n  before  her  draib,  ;fi  ihere  *ai  loilieihipg  in  iHf  maDDer  of  iliaica* 
tlulrophe  which  nnlDrally  disposed  bqlh  liie  Englitli  and  Insli  Caiholic  In 
form  ripprlutiolis  from  (lie  acxl  in  line.  Tiie  >«□  cnuM'  nnl  but  have  ben 
dermed  inilieDaDi  b1  Ihe  fale  of  the  nolhert  and  ulIhoUEh  the  condoct  d( 
Jamei  wm  Dot  acluailji  tuch  us  lb  eocoorage'lhii  kind  of  «p«alallon,  gmt 
allowance  w^  made  for  n  qiiicseeiice  whle h  ■eemcd  Decenary  to  eu)Dre  hii 
peaceable  ui^cmioa  lb  EliEi^telh.  The  prepostessiop  of  the  Caihotia,  ibit 
tbe  Sluarls  were  secretly  Inclioed  to  favour  Iheia,  wh*  ■Irikingl;  vitihil 
tJnrJDg  Ihe  reigns  of  Ihe  wiiole  race,  and  opcraied  much  to  Iheir  iqjory,  by 
the  uBforlHDaie  Jealousy  ii  eicilcd.     ■  ,  *  . 

•  A  party  doI  fomied  of  the  |rtib  races  only,  but  of  Ihe  Calholin  »l 
■tht  lowM  and  wilhin  Ibe  pale ;  men  whn  (io  ubc  the  lignificanl  languafeof 
Mr,  Paruell  in  hii  Hintorical  ipulogy)  "  had  nl  fiie  beginning  of  jimei'l 
^IgB  eiacljy  ihe  inme  habilual  ascendnnry  pver  (he  mere  Iriih  which  Pn- 
talauu  have  sow  o«er  the  Calhotici.  Tliey  occupied  every  blloaliiHi  of  !■• 
parlauee  under  go«crnnieiit,  all  offices  in  Ihe  law,  in  the  m^islracyi  ftiey 
difed  Ihe  ran^  and  oaicersd  the  army  i  ihey  had  loD|t  been  id  Ihe  hahli 
•f  fODfijeriog  (be  £ngluh  government  in  Ireland  aa  owing  lu  eiUlence  to 
their  cnurace,  Iheir  loyalty,  and  not  unfrcqiienlly  lo  Ihe  asiislHDCe  of  their 
private  fortunes.  II  had  aiwayii  bepi  cangidered  aa  a  matter  of  (onrsf 
that  Iheir  Lords  ihould  be  eansDlled  on  every  ii»|i»rlanl  measure  taken  by 
EovermaeDl.  So  cIrcnmilaDCed,  the  characlers  of  the  Caibollc*  of  Ihu* 
*        ■  ■       '    fl*. 
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tabte  poKc)'  was  administered  by  the  gorerniag  janto,  tlie  good 
that  did  BCCTDe  shewed  clearly  what  would  hare  followed  if  rellr 
gious  intolerance  kad  not  been  permitted  to  continue  the  hatred 
>nd  animosity  of  centuries  for  centuries  to  cpme.  The  persecu- 
tion whtth  was  shortly  after  endured  by  the  Catholic,  appears, 
fcowever,  not  to  have  been  so  much  the  dictation  of  James,  a^  t« 
liave  arisen  out  of  tke  !ipirit  of  the  times.  That  king,  pa  his 
accession,  spc^e  of  the  Catholic  profession  with  the  candour  ^nd 
-indulgence  becomiDg  a  Sensible  monarch  when  alluding  to  th<e  fe., 
ligious  opinion  of  a  great  body  of  his  subjects.  But  at  this  very 
crisis,  the  puritanism  was  rapidly  growing  up  which  soon  after 
produced  such  extraordinary  revolations  in  the  realm,  and  no 
reasoning  could  make  a  toleration  of  Antichrist  popular  among 
men  of  this  etute.  The  consequence  was,  the  adoption  of  a'line 
of  proceeding  which  confirmed  a  Catholic  party  in  Ireland  for 
«rer.  The  then  recent  rebellii?!)  of  O'Neal  (Tyrone),  had  been 
the  effort  «f  ambition  in  an  individual,  who  took  the  advuitage 
'«f  every  thing  which  tended  to  I'ender  his  countrymen  discon* 
tented,  religion  among  the  rest.  He  and  his  immediate  adherento 
were  Catholics,  because  Eli ziilKth  wot  not,  and  because  they  €i. 
pected  aid  from  a  powerful  Catholic  prince  her  inveterate  enemy. 
But,  in  the  time  of  James,  the  fruits  of  that  policy  became  appa- 
rent, which  by  shutting  the  avenues  to  consequence  and  acqnir«- 
ment  in  Ireland,  sent  every  youth  of  promise  to  popish  couiu 
tries  for  education.  A  swarm  of  busy  ai»d  intriguing  agents  were 
thus  formed  for  Rome,  whose  incessant  occupatipn  it  was,  to  ex^ 
'  cite  animosity  and  discontmt,  by  expatiating  on  the  prosperity  of 
their  religion  abroad,  its  disgrace  at  home,  and  the  benefit  of  fo- 

•  reign 


iayi  was  qaife  (he  r<everie  of  what  i(  mt>  aflcriiHrds.  Not  hnhiioaird  ta 
dfgntdfklioD,  Iheir  kiik  of  hnnliur  was  livrly  :ind  rcKulful, — ahuve  sn^pU 
ciiiD,  Iheir  ^Da'duct  was  fraiik,  miLnly,  and  io  juitillcaliDn  bordrreil  on  it- 
Haiwe  t  ibeir  minds,  aubrakeii  by  adversity  sod  unsappFtl  by  the  eHeidiaMj 
or  BU|irrBtilion,  were  liberal,  eolnrged,  rich  io  the  Dftluml  luxuriance  of 
taieot,  and  gralFful  (o  cqliure.  Tbe  beredilarj  praclice  of  arms  had  l»- 
prciscd  upDD  them  the  best  quUJ(ieiornsn1dier>  moral  and  phyiiral  coura^, 
disJaleresledneBS,  aod  promplilndt;.  We  tee  nolhin^  in  their  randuri  pnllry, 
wiivtring,  or  aelfiili." — In  HinriiriOlly  with  tbi;  ekaraeier,  ta  well  described, 
vos  the  reply  of  rhe  ciliiena  ot  Cork  (o  ibe  Deputy  Mwia'Joy,  when,  on 
llle  death  of  Queen  Btizabelh,  they  ventured  upenly  to  solmniie  the  Ca< 
tGiilic  worship.  "  As  Io  (he  point  of  relTginn,"  Hy>  Lelanl,  "  Ibc)  -an. 
loered  boldly,  that  they  only  eicrcijied  now  |iublicly  that  which  ener  before 

.fhey  had  been  luflertd  In  exercise  pnvately.aod  as  their  public  prayers  gave 
leiliinany'o/  Iheir  faithful  hearts  tn  the  King,  <o  they  aoW  had  to  be  no  len    , 
larefiil  lu  miiniMl  their  duties  to  Gnd,  ia  which   liiey  would  iwirer  be  dis- 

,  tembliog  temporlsers."     "  Thit  ttiUllaai  spirit," — tesuines  Lelnnd. — Now 
what  was  (here  in  tbii  spirit  different  from  Ihut  which  hud  created  all  tlM    ~ 
Minu  aod  marijn  in  the  worM  1' 
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wigB  conaectioh.  Thege  advocated,  like  the  Irish  brigades  in 
the  service  of  FrancCj  were  sbsolntelf  of  Irtish  creation,  and 
opposed  tiieir  creators  with  the  skill  and  taleat.a  less  preposterous 
j^gree  of  Beterity  y'ould  have  made  their  own. 

Notwithstanding  this  existence  of  religious  oppreBBion,  like  s 
canker  in  the  kingdom,  Ireland  visibly  incrfased  in  consequenc* 
during  the  reign  of  James.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  his  >oa 
Charles,  was  to'  sell  his  goodwill ;  he  took  a  large  sum  of  mo# 
ney  for  a  confirmation  of  landed  titles  it  was  villainous  to  dis* 
pute,  and  a.  reniission  of  penalties  it  was  oppressive  to  enforce, 
'(he  money  was  paid, — the  benefits,  for  the  must  part,  withheld, 
It  was  doubted  if  Charles  ever  intended  to  bestow  them ;  of  hij 
power  to  do  «o,  he  must  even  himself  have  doubted.  The  Com. 
inons  of  Ei^land  called  it  setting  religion  to  gale,  allowing  idola^ 
try  for  a  price ;  and  they  were  so  far  right,  that  it  should  have 
been  allowed  without  purchase,  if  at  all.  But  what  must  have 
been  the  indignation  of  the  Catholic  i  Co^ald  it  be  said  to  him  af- 
ter this,  that  cruelty,  fraud,  or  intolerance,  belonged  to  Rome 
only  ?  The  excessive  duplicity  and  ment^  reservaj:ions  of  Charles, 
proved  most  fatal  to  Ireland  during  the  whole  course  of  his  reign. 
Always  tampering  with  one  body  of  subjects  to  support  Jiim 
against  another,  and  always  ready  to  sacrifice  the  votaries  of 
bis  canse.  The  most  rude  and  ignorant  of  the  Catholics  were 
thtis  inlisted  in  bis  behalf.  That  he  gave  any  con^nission  t« 
the  mffian  O'Neil  is  unproved  and  unlikely,  but  that  his  agents 
aided  and  abetted  the  movements  of  his  barbarous  followers,  in 
tiie  first  instance,  there  b  little  reason  to  doubt.  The  issue  wm 
more  fatal  to  Catholic  respectability  (baa  even  to  Charles. 

Whatever  credit  the  parliamentary  party  might  deserve  xtr  aj* 
■ume  from  their  opposition  to  this  ill-starred  monarch  in  England, 
the  conduct  of  their  partizans  in  Ireland  was  mean  and  selfish  ia 
the  highest  degree.  Every  act  of  government  In  that  nnb^py 
country  proved  the  fallacy  of  their  regard  for  liberty,  their  by, 
pocrisy  in  religion,  and  their  fraud  and  cruelly  as  rulers.  They 
'  had  it  in  their  power  to  put  a  speedy  end  to  an  ilt-concerted  rebel- 
lion ;  they  procrastinated,  because  their  principal  object  was  to  in? 
elude  sufhcienf  guilt  for  forfeiture,  their  next  to  keep  open  a 
source  of  perpetual  alarm  and  obloquy  ajjainst  Charles.  *     The 

aspect 


•  Nu  pf  ri|)ie  hill  been  to  jiijulled  by  (irclrnded  reaioniog  as  the  Iriih.— 
The  ijurlmnirnlary  Irodtt)  mnJe  it  :\  i>"int  tif  acrusaiioii  against  Slrsfliird, 
Ihal  hf  bad  dcfemteil  his  tjrniinj  in  Ireland  on  Ihe  plea  of  iij  being  a  coo- 
qnrrfd  coantrv.  The  buughl;  minisier  aviiMed  it. — These  very  meo,  la  iV 
.,dij;'iiinl  al  his  ins»lencr,  absoluiely  dcrended  thcit  OWO  Oppreuiun  by  aiJ- 
milar  alh'satioa  *  ycu-  or  two  aflcrnards. 
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upxt  of  I^blaftd  during  tbe  latter  yetrs  of  Ait  Bomientom 
llmggle,  iras  striking  and  extraordioorf.  lo  the  first  pt»ce 
Blood  the  king's  party,  embracing  all  tbe  friends  of  the  hierarchj^ 
and  the  most  respetlable  portion  of  the  Catholic  i^obtlity  and  pro- 
^sioo.  To  tKe»e  were  opposed,  a  puritanic  deputy  and  council^ 
oominally  acting  for  the  monarch,  but  in  reality  againtl  him,  roond 
vbom  thronged  all  the  Bnglish  settlers  of  more  recent  emigration,  ' 
men  who  held  fast  to  the  parliament  and  it's  measures  through  erer^ 
Ticissitude,  with  a  perfect  cousciousness  of  fighting  the  battles  of 
God  against  Dagon;  A  third  party  existed,  consisting  of  the  moat 
ignorant  of  the  native  race,  sprinkled  with  a.  few  desperate  adven^ 
tiirers  of  Irish  birth  and  foreign  education,  headed  by  tbe  Pope's 
nuncio,  and  the  most  absurd  of  the  clergy.  That  extremes  meet 
is  a  common  obserTafion ;  it  is  impossible  to  view  the  aidi  and 
parsait  of  the  two  last  of  these  factions  without  being  convinced 
of  it's  correctness.  Their  plans  were  exactly  similar, — the  pre. 
sent  purpose  of  each,  to  make  a  political  use  of  the  temporary  ex- 
istt^ncc,  and  ultimately  to  effect  the  ntter  destruction  of  tiie  other. 
The  endeavours  of  the  noble-minded  Ormond*  to  bring  the  moit 
irrational  jof  (h^  two  to  a  sounder  estimation  of  its  own  capability, 
were  rendered  nugatory  by  the  miserable  bigotry  and  senseless  am- 
bition of  a  few  ignorant  priests  and  their  mongrel  adherents.  At 
one  time  tjiis  confederacy  had  indisputably  a  kind  of  balance  in  their 
hands,  an  advantage  which  they  lo^t  by  the  sheer  ignorance  of 
their  lead^s.  +  The  decision  and  abilities  of  Cromwell  at  length 
piit  an  end  to  their  dreams  and  distractions,  and  however  arbitrary 
his  conduct  and  rapacious  hi?  adherents,  Ireland  felt  the  change 
a  benefit.  Skilful  ambition  always  seeks  to  repair  its  own  devas- 
tation as  ^>eedi)y  as  possible .-  thus  the  government  of  the  pro, 
lector's  son  Henry,  was  so  far  comparatively  good,  that  when 

canplainta 


*  An  historian,  (if  m«nii>rj  be  rarrecl,  FerKUton),  in  tpnkiiif  of  A> 
p'ippa,  drKfibn  him  at  (he  firal  Rumai)  whn  asMumrd  1ha(  character  of  ;t'- 
'ncrau)  Inyaltj  and  delermlDcd  fiddjly  In  (he  Hiverrign,  nhidi,  wbrn  cnm- 
bincd  wi(h  a  due  refuril  lo  privt.(e  bnmiar,  periiHiul-  dignity,  and  pR<r)otic 
feeling,  are  ^aptinsed  (o  form  Hha(,  in  (he  be)(  wine  of  (be  words,  i<  denn- 
ttiiailed  A  ptr/ict  caartUr,  Ormiind  waa  riartijr  all  thii,  and  uaror(unate 
only  in  his  mnalers.  It  i>  iinpagiible  In  rr;id  nf  hia  (nnper,  peiaeiersnce, 
euuraf;?,  and  di sin le reeled nera,  undirrcircuinsmnrri  the  inu>(  diiiiresiini;,  »i(h-. 
Oii(  adinlriLtinn.  He  w'u  rewuriled,  tike  all  the  real  frlenda  at  (he  Sliiara, 
,wi(b  Imiujt  and  iwflecl. 

■t  That  ibelr  obsllnacy  wag  fainurable  to  Entl^ind  cannot  be  denied  j  bad 
Charlct  breo  rastnred  lo  iiuwer  by  (heir  eOiin*,  evil  niiitl  ha>e  eiuued  i  no 

DO  meani  crrlaiii.  ll  nilghi  have  luriwd  out  a  mere  Irenty  nf  Limerick  an- 
(edaied :  Charles  would  hate  gacrificed  bolb  thfu)  and  his  fli^ulalions  vhea- 
ever  his  iaitrcat  had  calle4  fur  it. 
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compl^ota  of  his  adminbtratioa  w«re  made  by  the  officen  of  01L> 
Ter's  owa  regiment,  atldresseB  in  his  favour  w«re  trannnitted  from 
ereiy  county  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  enmity 
«f  the  officers  was  hig  best  panegyric.  * 

By  the  Restoration  Ireland  was  again  thrown  info  a  state  of 
utter  confusion.  The  blessed  policy  of  goTerning  one  tribe  of 
subjects  and  oppresdng  all  the  rest,  had  by  this  time  been  admi- 
nistered by  so  many  hands,  and  produced  such  a  plentiful  crop 
of  division,  there  was  scarcely  a  man  in  the  country  who  had  not 
something  to  gain  or  to  lose,  to  hope  or  to  fear,  by  a  change  of 
gOTemment.  Tliese  differences  Charles  endeavoured  to  adjust  by 
an  act  of  settlement ;  but  out  of  claims  so*  contradictory  and  so 
various,  innumerable  obstacles  could  not  but  arise,  to  perpetuate 
malice,  party,  and  bad  neighbourhood,     llie  arrangement  whidi 

-finally  took  place,  as  is  almost  inevitable  in  such  cases,  was  io 
the  absolute  satisfaction  of  no  one.  The  miserable  views  of  thia 
true  Stuart,  in  the  after  part  of  his  reign,  exalted  the  hopes  of 
the  Catholic  only  to  precipitate  him  the  lower. .  Nothing,  in  fact, 
more  essentially  injured  the  genuine  interests  of  this  l^ody,  than 
the  political  use  made  of  them  by  both  the  Cha/leses.  Catholics 
wei«  by  their,  means  rendered  a  bugbear  to  the  people  of  England, 
andfrom  their  supposed  accordance  with  the  despotic  tiews  of  these 
mpnarchs,  at  length  considered  the  stuiding  enemies  of  liberty  and 
good  government.  They  never  actually  gained  any  thing  by  fliis 
weak  and  unprincipled  family,  while  its  notice  so  connected  in 
the  mind  of  the  English  the  ideas  of  catholicity  and  arhitrary 
Bway,  the  quiet  of  a  century  hag  failed  to  untwist  the  asso> 
elation.  The  part  taken  by  the  Catholics  was  however  natural  j 
what  was  that  liberty  to  thera  of  which  thpy  were  not  allowed  to 
partake  ?  The]«  was  nothing  extraordinary  in  their  preference  of 
the  despotism  of  one  tp  the  domineering  ascendancy  of  Ihousandi. 

■  Thus  their  adherenpe  to  the  wrefchedJames  would  have  been  perfectly 
in  character,  had  he  been  much  less  a  bigot  than  he  was.  'Hieir 
side  of  the  question  was,  at  least,  as  liberal  as  that  of  their  op- 
posers.  Comparatively,  they  fought  as  puch  for  freedom,  in  es- 
pousing the  side  of  James,  as  the  Euglisb  did  in  embrnclPj  ^''^ 
of  WiUiam.  As  it  regarded  Ireland,  what  was  it  but  a  miserable 
contest  to  decide  whic|)  description-  of  millions  should  b«  slaves  I 

'  It  had  an  end  worthy  of  it,  in  the  famous  treaty  of  Limerick. 
There  are  a  certain  set  of  literary  worthies,  who  do  Englisbmcil 
the  honour  to  put  them  into  a  good  humour  with  themselves,  by 
emphatically  calling  their  disposition  to  blink  at  their  national 
failings  past  or  present — the  right  or  Evglish  feeting.  Consist- 
ently with  the  patriotic  doctrine  of  those  acute  gentlemen,  eieiy 
thing  which  (nationally  speaking)  has  been  done  by  our  anceslori, 
pr  is  done  b^  ourselves,  should  be  pronounced,  withont  further 
tx^mjnatioBj 
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CiamiaatiiAif  upright,  pure,  and  political.  It  is  td  be  presumed^ 
the  geography  of  thit  iiistructiTe  body  has  neither  east  nor  westy 
»r  they  might  sometimes  be  led  to  exemplify  by  reference  to 
India  ot  Ireland.  If  disposed  to  amend  their  omissioo,  let 
them  begin  with  the  treaty  of  Limerick,  and  deliver  their  opinion 
of  tha,t  monarch,  or  ratjier  parliament  (for  the  mtmarch  had 
scarcely  volition)  which,  in  the  faee  of  the  article  at  the  bottqin 
of  this  page,  •  in  the  course  of  the  neit  half  dozen  year?,  ex. 
eluded  Cittholics  froni  the  Lords  and  Commons,  deprived  them  of 
arms,  denied  them  the  privilege  of  educating  tlreir  owa  childreB^ 
.ftnd  banished  their  pastors  from  the  realm, — a  breach  of  faith 
mare  gl&ring,  or  more  fraught  with  deliberate  tyranny  and  insnlt, 
has  seldom  stained  the  annals  of  any  nation. 

Nor  was  this  all ;  for  half  a  century  longer,  pains  and  pre- 
icriptions  were  so  heaped  ou  this  unfortunate  profession,  that  a,' 
calm  observer  might  have  been  led  to  suppose  the  policy  an  espe. 
timeot  on  human  enduran<^.  The  restive  propet'ties  of  perseciu 
tion  were  probably  nev^r  better  exemplified  than  by  the  ereati 
The  Catholics,  like  the  posterity  of  Jacob,  have  absolutely  pros- 
pered io  bondage  and  flourished  under  privation.  Hearts  havo 
been  hard^ked,  as  was  that  of  Pharaoh,  in  Tain.  They  have  in. 
creased  in  number,  in  wealth,  and  in  spirit;  and  were  they  la. 
dined,  like  thrir  prototypes,  to  quit  the  land,  where  is  the  power 
that  could  hinder  them  1  This  abandonment,  however,  appears 
by  no  means  their  intention  :  should  emigratiou  prove  the  fale  of 
either  party,  it  seems  less  likt'ly  to  be  the  lot  of  the  Catholic  Is- 
raelite, than  of  the  Protestant  Egyptian. 

Dismissing  this  hideous  picture,  let  us  calmly  a^  ourselves, 
what  has  been  displayed  in  the  Protestant  management  of  Ireland 
to  clfange  a  Catholic  heart,  to  play  on  his  best  feelings,  or  operato 
ea  his  worst  ?  If  he  sighed  for  the  fields  of  his  ancestors,  could 
it  be  shown  that  his  losses  were  compensated  by  equal  and  benefi. 
cmt  gOTernmeo^ !  Was  iguorance  bis  misfortune  ?  shew  your  me. 
diam  of  improrement.  Was  intolerance  the  odium  of  his  chnrcbS 
could  it  be  cured  by  making  it  the  spirit  of  your  own  ?  Is  he  ac- 
cused of  superstition  and  absurdity  }  he  can  point  out  a  thousand 
iustances  of  the  most  senseless  foolery  and  fanaticism,  which  ar« 


Tke  Roman  Cnlhnlics  of  (his  kingdom  shall  rnjny  such  privilren  )n 
ifrriae  of  (heir  rvllginn  as  nre  consislptil  with  Ibc  litwt  of  IrrUud  i  tr 
ig  did  tnjas  in  the  rtiga  of  King  Chtrla  II.  t  and  tl)eir  mnJeMirs  a« 
u  Iheir  aSain  will  |iennil  Ihem  In  Biimmnn  n  ]jarMainent   tn   lliii  kins- 

Bill  cndenvuur  to  proiorc  (he  loirf  Roman  Catholics  luch  furthtr  if- 
f  IB  iliat   parlicular,   at    mng  prsisme   them  from    map  diiturbanrt 

lit  aecBunt  <ij  thtit  taid  riligioH.—fint  Article  of  ihe  Treat)  of 
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■ot  on]y  safl^Kd  but  countenanced.  The  creed  and  observauM' 
which  have  been  handed  down  by  a  long  train  of  anceston,  how- 
vwer  abounding  in  defects,  receive  a  sanction  from  time.  An- 
tiquity ftlone  is,  in  th«  eyeB  of  many,  authority ;  and  indisputably 
li  better  authority  than  the  impudent  preBumption  of  the  variona 
qnacks  in  religion  whom  the  Irish  might  folhm  without  losing 
(heir  chance  of  becoming  either  chancellors,  generals,  or  mem- 
.  bers  of  parHainent.  That  house  need  not  be  much  scandalised, 
even  by  the  advcwate  of  a  pope,  which  has  heard  a  speech,  in  fa. 
Tonr  of  Brothers;*  nor  would  those  holy  gentlemen  who  are 
presumed  to  be  the  organ  of  the  Methodists,  be  absolutely  dis> 
graced  by  (he  company  of  a  few  others  manifesting  the  same  hap- 
py diEposition  towards  the  votaries  of  R«me. 

It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  it  was  the  ■wisdom  of  our  an> 
Cestors  to  stigmatize  evpry  rebellion  in  Ireland  as  of  popish  origin. 
Their  impartial  posterity  continued  willing  enough  Id  follow  their 
example,  until  a  little  more  study  of  Irish  hbtory  led  to  a  iletec. 
lion  of  their  mistake,  -i  In  fact,  it  is  now  generally  admitted 
that  the  sister  kingdom  has  never  been  so  well  governed  but  that 
rebellion  might  have  proceeded  from  other  causes.  But  what 
then?  Why,  as  cafholtcism  is  not  the  cause  of  rebellion,  it 
h  wholly  unnecessary  to  emancipate  the  Catholics.  Unhappy 
people  ;  if  yod  behave  ill  yflu  ought  not  to  hare  freedom,  if  yon 
behave  well  yoa  do  not  want  it !  Your  advocates  are  between 
the  horns  of  a  dilemma,  and  can  only  escape  by  joining  in  the  li. 
berat  conclusion,  that  as  yoa  have  suffered  two  or  three  hundred 
yean  without  cause,  you  should  suffer  two  or  three  hundred  more 
urithout  refison. 

However  impressed  (he  author  of  these  observations  may  be 
Vitb  the  justice  of  the  Claims  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  he  is  by  no 
means,  disposed  to  compliment  their  political  pradence.  ,  ITie 
truth  is,  they  have  always  been  miserable  managers  of  their  own 
affiiirs,  and  am  a  proof  that  they  remain  so,  take  their  conduct 
respecting  the  Veto  at  the  present  moment.  Never  was  there  a 
proceeding-  more  calculated  to  rouse  the  latent  energies  of  the 
English  feeling  before  alluded  to,  than  tifis  most  senseless  perti- 
nacity. Were  it  merely  a  contest  of  reason,  their  folly  would 
be  nogatoiy ;  for  it  is  quite  as  silly  to  reject  on  this  score,  as  it 
is  for  them  to  petition  on  no  other.     But  they  should  recollect 

the 


•  II  ii  nol  iDlended  In  Mlgnialise  (he  HnuKE  of  Cnmrnnni  far  rlie  foil;  of 
au  ■Ddirldnl,  but  me/rly  In  ibcw  ihe  laiiiude  a»iim«il  in  rhal  asirmbly  bj 
trrlain  t^igiwit  lemlfnclPH,  sciircelj /aotp  recnocileublF  wilh  the  irhurcb  of 
EDgUiid  (boa  with  Ihat  uf  RatnF. 

+  The  niiinrlral  Apntn^}  f.ir  (he  Cathallci,  by  Mr.  Pa^De)!,  hai  l»e« 
UsU;  KTrkeable  in  (bli  parllculur.  _^ 
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t&e  battle  is  tKat  of  iotereits,  of  rile  and  selfilh  intemti,  which 
will  cling  to  any  popular  error,  make  any  monatain  a  molehill, 
to  retain  presefU  advantaget.  If  any  man  ought  to  be  laughed  at 
more  tiian  the  Catholic  who  professes  bo  mnch  horror  at  a  kingly 
interference  with  popish  benedictions  and  consecrated  palls,  it  i» 
fte  Protestant,  wbo  entertains  similar  fear  of  a  phantom  whose  fall 
fkiled  to  raise  even  partial  insurrection  in  its  ou^u  dom^n.  Thd 
Cadiolic  priesthood  vnderstqod  this  matter  well,  and  would  never 
hire  talked  about  the  Veto,  had  not  a  certain  description  of  laity, 
withsomethingof  the  tcDiper  and  profundity  of  Rinnccini's  Assembly 
ofacentnry  and  abalfbefore,interposedaad  called  them  into  action. 
Tbaa  roused, '  they  recollected  the  centre  of  authority  and  infa^li. 
bility,  and  laboured  in  their  vocation.  Popes,  Councils,  and  Fa- 
thers, were  appealed  to,  pamphlets,  defences,  and  vinili cations, 
flew  about,  and  this  delectable  species  of  speculation  occupies  the 
minds  of  English  and  Irishmen  amidst  the  crash-  of  kingdoms  in 
the  nineteenth  centary  1 

The  use  made  of  the  Catholic  to  effect  the  Union,  and  their 
nbteqnent  treatment,  (a  species  of  manteuvre  in  the  Stnart  stile), 
has  produced  a  most  singular  phenomenon  for  Ireland, — a  kind 
of  tacit  agreement  to  unite  in  effecting  one  great  object.  It  wonid 
be  well,  before  two.thirds  of  a  population  be  offended,  to  ascer- 
tain if  the  remaining  dirision  is  qnite  at  ease.  Considerations  of 
such  a  miserable  worldly  nature,  are  unworthy  the  pious  councils 
which  at  present  direct  vs.  But  if  the  two  parties.  Catholics 
and  Anti-onioniBts,  snonld  be  fonnd  to  affect  cordiality  and  onite. 
cries, — with  all  due  respect  for  our  mlightcued  zeal  against  Boo/, 
it  is  not  exactly  perccited  by  what  prudent  means  either  tbe 
Emaacipatitm  or  the  Repeal  could  be  resisted. 


Air.  XXL—Remarkt  on  the  Pott  and  Pretent  State  of  the  Jrtf 
in  England. 

TsE  following  remarks  are  presented  to  the  reader,  not  as  having 
any  nice  pretenHOni  to  connoissenrship,  hot  as  resulting  from 
lome  attention,  and  more  regard,  to  the  cause  of  the  Fine  Arts. 
The  writer  is  impartial  on  the  subject,  if  he  is  nothing  else  ;  and 
he  attempts  to  estimate  it  in  no  other  way  than .  by  the  general 
standard  of  poetry,  music,  and  other  ^orks  of  genius  ;  that  js  to 
ny,  by  its  invention,  it's  liarnioiuous  agreement,  and  it's  nature. 
Nor  will  the  obserntions  of  a  critic,  so  iU  qualified  "  to  make 
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tbe  #or5e  appear  the  befter  reupn,"  be  foond,  it  n  hoped,  iltv* 
gcther  usek-ilB  to  the  pubtic.  "tkf  subject  is  beginning  tv  excite  » 
general  interest,  but  hitherto-  it's  critics  have  be^n  ertber  profes. 
ion  themselre^,  or  persona  ton  well  acquainted  with:  th<^  pro- 
fessors ;  atad  thoagh  We  bare  had  a  gn  at  deal  of  good  criticism 
upon  Art,  we  have  had  fery  little  either  good  or  disinterested 
upon  onr  Artinls. 

The  reasons  are  obvious.  Professors,  thcAigb  of.  coarse  best 
informed  on  the  snbject,  are  itot  the  best  qualified  in  other  re. 
tpects  to  criticise  their  living  brethren.  In  the  first  place,  their 
individual  rivalry,  like  that  of  poets  and  inusicttl  composers,  is  a 
great  and  perhaps  insurmountable  bar  to  impartiality  :  secondly^ 
tthf'n  inclined  to  be  impartial  with  regard  to  artisti,  they  find  it 
difficnit  to  be  M  with  regard  to  branches  of  ut:.uid  thirdly, 
even  where  neither  of  these  stumbTing.blocks  might  be  found, 
professional  delicacy  naturally  interferes  with  the  requisite  free- 
dom of  criticism.  Of  the  first  of  these  caBses,  the  proofs  are 
■nfiiicieittly  notorious  and  lamenfsble  ;'  the  second  has  ever  been 
manifest  in  (he  disputes  between  the  difierent  wdks  of  art ;  and 
.the  third  liHs  lately  been  exemplified  in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Shee, 
irho  with  every  disposition  to  be  an  impartial  critic  even  at  his 
own  eitpenge,  cannot  find  it  in  his  hesrt  to  be  a  just, one  at  that  <J 
others.  The  patrons  and  professed  connoisseurs,  taking  part  with 
their  respective  favourites,'  are  more  Or  l«ss  liable  to  the  same  ob. 
jections.  Nay,  some  of  the  very  artists,  who  have  otherwise  the 
most  exalted  views  of  their  profession,  put  impartiality  entirely 
put  of  the  question,  and  think'  that  criticism  has  no  business  with 
■  rising  art,  bnt  to  pass  over  it's  defects  and  flatter  it  into  a  vain 
and  slovenly  confidence ;  as  if  weeds  would  of  their  own  accord  for. 
lake  the  garden ;  or  as  if,  by  any  cherishing  process  of  the  hot- 
house, these  weeds  could  become  flowers. 

It  may  be  of  use  then,  as  a^mall  help  to  persons  of  cultivated  - 
minds  who  would  easily  blend  a  love  of  painting  and  sculpture 
with  that  of  the  other  liberal  arts  already  established  in  this  coun- 
tiy,  to  state  the  general  impression  which  our  British  artists  have 
made  upon  an  humble,  but  not  Inattentive  spectator.  This  state- 
ment may  also  serve,  in  a  general  sense,  as  a  specimen  of  the 
mind  and  feeling,  with  which  it  is  proposed  to  handle  the  subject 
In  the  future  numbers  of  the  Refleotor,  where  attention  will  be 
paid  to  the  general  spirit  and  progress  of  art  rather  than  to  it?i 
indiscriminate  efibrts,  it's  mechanism,  or  it's  petty  disputes.  Cri. 
ticism  of  this  kind  does  sot  pretend  to  instruct  the  painter  in  the 
process  of  his  art,,  to  decide  between  the  merits  of  strata  and  sub- 
strata, of  oils  and  of  mygylphs, — or  indeed  to  assume  any  tone 
of  pictorial  learning.  It's  whole  endeavour  is  to  try  the  artist 
upon  the 'general  principles  of  taste,  ai^d  to  interest  the  general 
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tUte  in  favoar  of  the  artist ;  to  suggest  to  the  ono  the  best  metai 
of  exciting  B  public  feeling  for  art,  and  to  prepare  this  feeHng,' 
as  much  as  possible,  by  familiarizing  people  with  the  cootempla* 
tion  of  art ;  in  a  word,  to  do  what  little  it  caa  towards  giving 
painting  and  sculpture  their  due  share  in  the  social  honours  of 
poetiy,  and  making  them  current  in  books,  in  discourse,  and  in 
general  admiration. 

This  unprofessional  criticism  is  at  least  of  one  use ;  it  shews 
onequirocally  the  popular  progress  of  art.  Our  artists  owe  ranch' 
cifility,  on  this  head,  to  Mr.  Camberland,  who  is  the  first  wri. 
ter,  I  beliere,  of  any  repute,  that  has  token  pain*  to  foster  the' 
rising  art,  and  whose  zeal  in  it's  cause  is  as  honourable  to  his 
pablic  spirit  as  to  his  varioos  taste  and  classicality.  Fifty  yeara- 
^o  there  was  no  criticism  of  the  kind,  and  for  a  Tery  plain  rea> 
ian,-~becaii9e  there  was  nothing  to  call  it  forth.  While  Ariosto, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  prising  the 
perfection  of  art  in  his  country,  our  writers  had  no  idea  of  th«  - 
subject.*  Many  years  afterwards,  Milton  delighted  in  alluding- 
to  and  exalting  music,  but  though  abounding  iii  paintings  of  the' 
most  exquisite  kind,  scarcely  seems  to  have  thought  of  the  sister 
u-t.  This  is  Die  more  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  he  had  risited 
Italy;  and  it  has  brought  upon  him,  as  it  did  upon  Tasso,  the  sus- 
picion of  insensibility  to  painting.  Our  poeta  in  general  how- 
ever cannot  be  liable  to  such  a  charge.  Sbakspeare,  in  default  of 
meeting  with  artists  of  his  own  country,  has  gone  out  of  his  way 
as  well  as  out  of  chronology  to  introduce  his  admiration  of  Jnlio. 
T  Romano ; 


*  It  ii  cnrloas  Ihal  Artoiln,  though  ihe  Intimnic  Trirnd  of  Raphael,  and 
of  a  mure  congenial  fitncy  with  Ihal  artiil  than  wild  Michael  Angelo,  thould 
iMrnduce  ibe  iMler,  In  hk  menllnn  of  living  painlen,   wllb  lo  decided  aa 


superionry. 


Vfna  it  ihm  he  re 


o  majestic  a  tniifrast  to  hli  onn  pawer|  i  Or  Ihal  he  paid  a 
real  lhou;h  mliplnred  romplimrni  In  his  fijnid'i  moriMt;  }  Or  Ihal  [he  fa- 
■iltarity  nf  frietidthip  hnd  diminished  •pmelhing  of  it's  respect  i  Or  thai 
Michael  Aneelu  was  at  that  mocncnt  more  in  vugue,  and  had  lalflyail.>- 
fiithed  Rome  with  Ihe  dispkiy  oT  all  his  powers  I  Whatever  was  the  cauip. 
It  appears  lo  be  one  of  the  most  valuable,  tecause  most  di  si  mere -.led,  pieces 
of  homage  llial  Michael  Anjelo  ever  rpreived,  Ihnugh  hj  no  means  in  Ihe 
poet's  best  aivle.  See  O'lafda  FHrioit,  Ciinio  S3,  St.  8.,  where  he  aeemt 
10  pnl  eirea  Titian  on. an  eqn^lily  with  h>>  friend. — 

E  quel,  Che  furo  a'  noslri  di,  a  son  nra, 

Leiinardn,  Andrea  Manlegna,  Gian  Bvllino, 

Duo  Dossl,  e  jue/  c*'  a  par  icalpi  a  colors, 

jaUhel,  fiii  the  martal.  Angel  divina\ 

Bastlann,  Rafael,  Tizian  ch'  onora 

Noa  men  Cador,  che  qael  VcnezM  e  Urbino, 

E  gli  altri,  di  cal  tairopra  si  vede, 

Qaal  della  [trlECa  eii  it  legge  e^credc. 
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%omano ;  *  and  U  may  be  said  of  snrceeding  pnets,  tbat  tliej 
Stood  ready  with  their  pens  to  panegyrize  any  EtiglishmiiB  who. 
should  appear  with  a  pencil  in  his  hand.  Dryden  had  a  critiral 
taste  for  art,  as  he  has  exemplified  with  so  much  spirit  inoneof  hij 
Kpistles,  and  he  gave  his  countrymen  a  translation  of  IXi  Frt'snoy, 
but  did  not  live  to  see  any  effects  from  his  Congenial  zeal.  Pope, 
who  amused  himself  with  a  pallet,  just  as  sotne  great  artists  have 
with  verses,  could  find  no  better  native  painter  to  immortaliie 
than  Jervas )  and  it  was  as  singular  a  piece  of  good  fortune  for  ■ 
foreigner,  as  it  Is  a  mortifying  recoUecltou  for  our  Countrymea, 
that  Sir  Godfrey,  Kneller,  a  man  vain  enough  already,  and  at  best 
a  graceful  portrait^painter,  was  fed  with  the  poetical  flatteries  of 
four  of  our  greatest  writers,  Dryden,  Pope,  Congreve,  and  Addison. 
It  is  true,  England  had  not  been  destitute  of  punters  since  tie 
reign  of  Henry  Vllf.,  but  they  were  altogether  in  a  small  or  servile 
way,  and  dealt  at  most  in  smooth  portraits  and  in  copies  of  the 
foreign  artists  who  visited  EngUnd.  Of  this  description,  and  in 
the  first  rank  of  native  talent,  were  the  two  Olivers,  Mmj  Beale 
who  copied  Leiy,  Dobson  who  copied  Titian  and  Vaudyck,  aod 
Cooper  who  was  called  the  "  Vandyck  in  little,"  Amraig  these, 
for  the  sake  of  rescuing  him  from  the  mere  contejnpt  with  wfiich 
he  is  recollected  by  literary  readers^  may  also  be  mentioned  Flat' 
tnan,  who  in  spite  of  his  ^'  jaded  muse"  so  spiritedly  lashed  by 
Rochester,  was  a  very  animated  miniature-painter.  In  the  other 
iuitative  walks  of  art,  an  Englishman  hardly  ever  ventured.  la 
sculpture  particularly,  we  have  not  bad  a  single  nune  of  repate 
till  within  a  very  short  period,  Gabriel  Gibber  was  a  GetWn; 
Rysbrack  came  from  Flanders,  and  Ronbilliac  from  Switzerland. 
That  we  might  not,  however,  be  entirely  indebted  to  foreigners 
fbr  every  kind  of  monument,  small  as  well  as  greal,  erect«d 
to  the  memory  of  our  great  men,  the  reign  of  William  prodoced 
Vertue,  the  father  of  English  engraving,  who  with  a  spirit  well 
Calculated  both  to  extrnd  and  exalt  his  art,  delighted  In  copying 
the  portraits  of  illustrious  persons.  His  heads  of  the.Britisb 
poets,  philosophers,  and  stabwmen,  are  well  known  ;  and  hi* 
scrupulous  anxiety  to  proctire  faithful  originals  gave  them  a  value, 
of  which  one  is  not  willing  to  doubt.  +  His  style  is  neither  power- 
ful nor  finished,  but  it  is  correct,  light,  and  well-toned,  keeping 
under  the  subordinate  parts,  and  throwing  out  the  heads  wilb  so 
effect  at  once  lively  and  unobtrusive.     However,   even  in  tbir 

branch 


•  Wiuter't  Tali,   Act  V.  Scene  2. 

f  Vertue  hai  been  murb  caiamcfided  fnr  his  care  in  \bn  ttt^erX,  bDl 
If  he  waa  at  lui-rruriil  u  he  hb)  Kru(inluus,  Sir  Godfrey  Kiidler,  fnn 
wkon  be  engraved  lo  auicfa,  mMt  have  breo  lerj  itbdImiIv  shwd  f" 

■     .  Ilie 
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bnnch  of  art,  the  foreigners  intetfefed  and  climbiMl  over  us ;  and 
Verdie  bad  the  mortificatioa  of  aeeing  his  work  and  his  reputation 
tt  once  taken  o«t  of  his  hands  by  Houbracken.  The  only  walk 
ia  which  natiTe  talent  stood  alohe,  fill  within  the  Iiut  i^ign,  was 
that  of  architecfure,  in  which  our  forefathers  had  excelled  after 
their  rude  mannerj  dnd  which  during  the  reign  of  King  ('hades 
obtained  for  ns  in  our  turn  (he  admirafipn  of  foreigners,  in  the 
productions  of  Intgo  JoneS,  The  front  of  (he  Banquttting  House 
built  by  this  architect  at  Whitehall  is  reckoned  a  masterpiece  of 
*lpgant  proportion,  and  indeed  caK  hardly  fail  to  strike  art  eye 
(hat  is  naturally  good  and  at  all  accustomed  to  lo'ak  abaa(  for 
objects  of  taste.  Christophet"  Wren,  who  flonrblied  in  the.  reigns 
of  James  II.  and  Anne,  and  was  perhaps  a  greater  philosopher 
dian  architect,  allowed  himself  none  of  the  extravagancies  into 
which  Joneji  had  fallen  in  his  earlier  days,'  but  seems  to  have  had 
■either  bis  Ane  taste  nor  his  opportunities  of  forming  one.  What 
ibsde  him  rich  did  not  help  to  make  him  great.  He  was  em^ 
ployed  by  Qneen  Anne  in  the  ytoilt  Of  the  fifty  churches ;  uid  we 
riiay  easily  conceire  the  feelings  of  an  architect  who,  with  his 
hands  half  tied,  had  to  run  the  gXuntlet  through  an  endless  sue;, 
cession  of  cburch.wardens;  clergymen,  and  proprietory  of  ground. 
People  are  surprised  to  learn  how  mAny  of  these  churches  ha 
built  and  to  see  how  feit  deserve  any  ndtice.  One  of  his  most 
admired  wotks  is  the  church  of  St.  Stephen,  Walbrobk,  the  roof  of 
which  is  beautifully  supported  and  proportioned,  and  has  a  singular 
Character  of  dignity  that  triumphs  at  once  over  tbe  smallncss  of 
the  edifice  and  tbe  clogging  meannesb  of  the  pewi  b^ow.  St. 
Paul's  Cathedratj  upon  which  his  principal  fame  is  supposed  to 
rest,  is  allowed  tb  be  inferior  to  the  original  model,  which  he 
was  not  allowed  to  execute;  and  perhaps,  though  such  an  opinioq 
Biust  be  spoken  willi  deference,  it  does  -not  deserve  the  praise  it 
has  received.  To  uneducated  eyes,  which  are  not  always  the 
worst  judges  of  general  effect,  the  dome  appears  too  large  for  the 
main  body  ;  «id,  not  to  mention  the  tittle  frittered  steeples,  the 
division  of  tlK  facade  into  two  small  rows  of  columns,  one  over 
'  2  .the 


(he  inAdcliljr  of  hit  parlraits.  It  moil  be  onncd,  however,  ihat  coalem- 
porar;  cridrnce  ia  against  Ihem  holh.  Their  portrail  of  Dryieo,  for 
imlaacc,  ii  Riit  (he  ■burl,  thirk  penooage  nhich  tbe  poet  is  alluwed  to  have 
hcen.  Sir  Qmifrey't  Newion  hai  (pnrliling  e^ni  but  if  we  are-  lu  believe 
Aderbury,  whu  «■■  penunally  arquaiDird  «llli  ihal  great  nan,  hii  c^ei 
were  of  an  ordinary  easl  and  annoenced  nothing.  Tiiis  defeel  he  had  it)  cum. 
■MUl  wilb  Mhlon,  and  yet  it  is  abwrTHble  Ihsl  in  Vertiie'a  head  of  Hilloa 
■he  tight  ii  remarkubly  piercing.  Thii  head  hna  do  dnigntr'g  nane  m  Jt ; 
I  Iwliex,  Vetlne  taeli  il  frwn  a  boat  whirh  be  had  In  hii  po^iaion  i  and 
bmii  arc  by  no  meaju  Ihe  best  origiiiali  for  as  cngraT«r,  parliculaiiy  wiik 
fefard  to  eje-sight. 
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the  othefj  seems  not  only  to  bare  sacrificf^d  without  cause  a  noble 
Of^rtDiuty  of  making  a  large  and  imposing  portico,  but  to  b« 
totally  unworthy  of  the  gnutdcur  to  which  it  id  trod  uces  08.  Il 
IS  difficult,  howetrr,  (o  etttcr  into  the  claims  of  this  species  uf 
ari,  to  settle  the  distinct  boundaries  bplwcen  (he  architect  and 
(he  builder,  and  to  distinguish  between  the  grandenr  of  the 
ttrtisf  B  mind  aud  the  imposing  nature  of  size  and  altitude.  One 
ttay  remark  also,  that  architecurc,  by  the  fixture  of  it's  formi 
itod  the  real  or  imaginary  perfection  of  it's  order^  produces 
«Tery  species  of  se^rile  imitation, — eo  much  indeed,  that  it  is 
iard  to  say  where  it's  imitation  ends  and  it's  iuTention  begbs^ 
and  wheQier  the  best  modem  architect  is  any  thing  more  than  a 
faiteful  plagiarist. 

'  Jones  and  Wren  are  of  themstftes  snIBcient  proof,  that  onr 
AxMiarchs  have  been  unjustly  accused  of  preferring  foreign  to  na- 
flve  talent,  where  uatiTe  talent  was  to  be  foDnd.  A  much  better 
reason  for  our  deficiencies  in  art  has  been  found  in  onr  continual 
^litical  struggles,  which  tnrncd  the  national  spirit  another  way; 
and  to  this,  as  to  all  general  reasons  of  the  tind,  may  be  added 
Hariom  othe*  causes,  such  as  the  tastelessness  of  succcssi?e  princes, 
ihe  devotion  of  the  middle  classes  to  commerce,  a  national  feel, 
ing  inimical  to  foreign  tasfe.and  to  shew  >n  general,  and  a  jealcitis 
antipathy  to  the  decoration  of  places  of  worship.  This  last  ob. 
^ruction,  arising  from  jealousies  ever  present,  and  from  preju- 
dice* that  are  always  the  last  to  give  way,  has  surriTed  all  the 
t*Bt;  add  if  was  not  thirty  years  ago  that  Tern ck,  Bishop  of 
London,  refused  the  united  offer  of  our  first  artists  to  decorate 
bis  cathedral  gratuitously.  Before  this  time,  it  must  be  confessed, 
ilfaat  our  painter*  had  decorated  some  public  buildings  to  littla 
advantage.  Thornhitl,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  had  beea 
employed  to  paint  the  roof  of  this  very  cathedral,  and  though  h« 
ira»  an  intelligent  artist,  yet  he  had  such  little  knowledge  of  f«m 
utd  colouring,  that  his  pictures  suffer  nothing  by  being  oat  of 
light.  His  popil  Brown  is  entirely  forgotten,  thongh  the  painter 
of  a  number  of  altar-pieces  in  the  metropolis.  The  reigns  «f 
the  first  and  second  George  produad  nothing  better.  The  names 
of  Hayraan,  'Wills,  and  Highinore,  the  best  historical  painters 
sixty  years  ago,  are  now  scaricly  known  out  of  the  profession. • 
Their  style  was  altogether  feeble  and  ignorantj  as  may  he  seen  in 

aa 


•  So  late  as  Ihe  ,vfar  1T5S,  a  Frenrli  artUt  rMiding  <n  England,  of  lh( 
asme  of  Rouquel,  publiahed  a  N>a]l  oenHinl  nf  ihe  Stale  uf  ihe  Art>  to  Ikft 
counlry.  In  thLa  buok  be  Ulks  of  Haymnn  as  Ibe  firit  of  British  arlists, 
4uid  repmeato  bi«  ai  "  luiur  of  Cferj  qualiBauian  Ibal  tail  forot  a  great 
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Hvt  pictgrcs  Uiey  presi-nted  to  the  FonndliDg  Hospital.  Tha 
foroier,  a  grea.t  n^aii  in  his  day,  painted  (he  rotunda  in  Vaaxhall 
Ciardeus,  and  may  be  recoilecled  by  literary  readers  as  the  de^ 
signer  nf  the  platt*  to  Warburton's  edition  of  Pope  and  other 
books  of  that  period.  With  these  artists  was  joined  the  cek^ 
brated  Hogarth,  who  with  all  hi;  genius  and  .electric  originality, 
cannot  be  considered  as  illustrating  thti  progress  of  art.  It  is 
.allowed,  that  he  wa5  rather  a  wit  and  wprfl  satiiiiit  upon  canrw 
thanapalnter,  and  had  almost  as  little  skill  as  his  conteniporarias 
in  form  and  colour.     He  illustrated  wi^h  his  pen  the  theory  iff 

£ace,  and  do  artist  better  understood  expression  of  a  certavi 
lid ;  but  his  theory  of  grace  ,only  enabled  him  t,o  ridicnie  the 
practical  want  of  it  in  others ;  and  the  expression,  of  which  he 
was  a  master,  was  of  it  peculiar  and  sophisticated  species,  not 
seldom  degenerating  into  caricature.  JJis  attempts  at  history  are 
known  only  to  be  despl^d^  particularly  his  vulgar  and  even  diff 
gusfing  Sigismonda,  which  enabled  the  party  wit  of  Churchill  to 
handle  him  as  severely  in  fite  light  of  ah  artist,  as  be  had  done 
malignmitly  in  that  of  a  maq.  His  great  and  uqrivalled  excel- 
lence lay  h)  conveying  the  odiousness'of  vice  by  familiar  touches, 
which  might  have'  been  painful  or  disgusting  had  they  b.ecn  intro- 
duced with  less  circumstance  of  humour  or  evident  morality  of 
effect,  and  he  was  perhaps  the  first  artist  who  made  his  canva^ 
the  vehicle  of  sheer  wit  or  the  sympathy  of  remote  ideas.  Swift 
himself,  who  saw  his  congenial  talent,  has  po  stroko  of  this  kind 
pore  complete  or  satincal  than  the  spider's  web  over  the 
poor's-box  in  the  Wedditig  scene  at  Church.  The  rest  of  Ho- 
garth's contemporaries  were  portrait-painters,  who  by  conlining 
tbemsclres  to  a  head  and  shoulders,  obtained  mgre  money,  per> 
haps  more  reputation,  than  their  historical  brethren.  They  wer« 
men  of  little  or  no  genius,  and  might  have  starred  amoag'a  pea- 

'  pie  less  fond  of  their  ancestors  and  relations.  The  artists  iu  this 
line  seem  to  have  kept  up  a  kind  of  hereclilary  sway  over  the 
town,  ever  since' the  raign  of  James.  Thus  Lely  was  succeeded 
by  Kneller,  who  wds  succeeded  by  Jervas  and  Richardson,  who 
l^ere  succeeded  by  Hudson.     iTiis  last  painter  was  hot  aware  by 

'  what  sort  of  a  successor  he  was  to  be  dethrmied  and  what  a  revo- 
lution was  preparing  in  the  world  of  taste.  His  portraits  liad  no 
merit  biit  that  of  coarse  fidelity,. but  this  wbs  enough  to  make  hitn 
^  favourite  with  the  country  gentlemen  who  cam^  to  him  as  to  a 
tort  -of  flop.paintcr,  to  be  fitted  out  in  fiue  wigs  and  laced 
hats.  *  It  is  the  praise  of  his  fatber.in-law  Richardson,  who 
'    *  "        '     t  3"  was 


■  In  a  pa|ier  of  th«  Coimaiiicar,  No.  46,  Dee.  Hit,  there  it  a  leiur 
■Igued  Ruuicus,  Iu  wliicli  tliia  paiiUer  is imen tinned  ti;  ia>(>licalioa  with  grrat 
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^as  an  intplligmt  critic  of  painting,  that  by  Kis  tr^atite  at 
that  su^ject  he  first  inspired  the  destined  founder  of  the  British 
school. 

"iThis  was  Joshua  Reynolds,  a  man  oT  a  thinking  and  un- 
shackled mind,  who  was  the  first  to  cany  tha  good  sense  and  spil 
rit  of  his  nation  into  the  walks  of  art.  With  a  faste  that  rejected 
every  thing  lulgar  and  meretricious,  and  at  the  same  time  a  sin. 
dions  love  of  elT<H;t,  he  united  chastity  with  warmth,  and  gave 
fhe  town  what  >'  had  never  seen  before,  \he  simplicity  of  nature 
adorned  witb  the  most  glowing  charms  of  art.  The  union  was  ir- 
Ksbtible,  and  he  instantly  took  the  lead  in  his  profession.  The 
Royal  Academy,  instituted  in  1769  by  the  exertions  of  himself 
and  a  few  other -spirited  artists,  elected  him  it's  first  President  by 
a  kind  of  ihToluntary  impulse ;  riches  and  respect  grew  round 
him ;  and  having  as  instructiTe  a  pen  as  he  had  an  effec4:iTe  pencil, 
he  did  morefor  theformation  of  aschool  of  art  than  all  fhe  foreigners 
Who  had  visited  or  been  connected  witii  the  rountry.  Sir  Joshua 
nnited'  in  his  portraits  ease  and  elegance  of  demeanour,  an  unaf- 
fected air  of  thinking,  and  a  combination  of  all  fhe  charms  of 
tolour,  Venetian  and  Flemish.  His  invention  in  this  walk  di;. 
played  itself  in  the  happiest  varieties  of  attitude  and  of  back, 
ground;  his  children  bi'eathed  innocence  and  unconsciousness j 
and,' in  a  word,  he  exhibited  the  perfection  of  portrait-painting 
in  the  true  greatness  arising  from  simplicity. — In  considering  Mm, 
however,  zS  be  .certainly  was,  the  founder  of  fhe  British  'Echool| 
M  is  evident  that  he  rather  inspired  it  with  industry  and  elemeii- 
lary  good  taste,  than  afforded  it  a  sufficient  example.  It  is  said 
of  him,  as  it  was  of  Vandjck,  that  he  would  have  been  as  ex. 
cellent  in  history'as  in  portraiture,  had  he  bent  his  genius  to  it ; 
but  where  are  (he  proofs?  Colour,  grace,  and  portraiture,  do 
not  mak^  historical  painters  ;  still  less'do  incorrectness  of  draw- 
ing and  wSiit  of  historical  invention.  The  very  circumstance  of 
his  pursuing  portraiture  in  preference  to  history  is  an  argument 
against  his  talent  for  the  latter,  for  want  of  ambition  in  such 
cases  is  most  likely  to  b^  want  of  genius.  To  this  may  be  added 
^ia  anxious  and  continual  hunting  after  the  secrets  of  the  great 
coloarisfs,  that  is  fo  say,  their  mixture  of  colours  and  mode  of 
mechanical  working,  which  he  seems  to  have  considered  ju  the 
j;ihilos(^ber's  stone  of  painting.     Ih  this  pursuithe  Wasted  much 

" .        ■  ■   •      ■        ■     ;     of 


reipect : — "  Sn  cominnn,"  lajg  the  irriler,  "  )■  (hit  raihioD  (ihe  ate  of 
paiol)  i;>a»ii  amnni;  Ihe  jomig  as  well  as  old,  that  wIwd  1  am  in  n  )>roip  *l 
beanllrti,  I  cnniliirr  Ibrm  m  so  mnnj  prm^  plctirni  looking  aboul  idb 
wilb  ai  liltle  emullon  at  I  do  at  Hudson's :  if  any  liiiog  fills  me  with  ad- 
tDlraiion,  it  la  >bt  jadiciaiii  arraiigtment  6/ tht  Unit,  and  tbt  ielictlt 
^«acA<j  ot  (be  painicr."  -  ■  .  .' 
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irf  ys  lime  and  more  of  Ws  future  repntation  ;  for  the  nomberless 
erperiments  he  made  injured  the  stability  of  his  colouring ;  aud 
many  of  his  pictures  are  already  so  cracked  and  apparently  worm «■ 
eaten,  that  they  look  older  thaa  some  of  the  flimsiest  of  Titian. 
In  fact,  Sir  Joshua,  tike  Titinn  and  Vandyck,  was  only  a  link 
between  port raiti-pain ling  and  history,  and  tl)e  end  next  the 
former  was  much  the  best  part  of  the  metal.  I  believe  it  is  ac^ 
knowledged  by  (hose  wh6  have  seen  in  lialy  the  originals  which 
if.  had  studied,  that  his  history  is  little  mor^  tlian  tasteful  com- 
pilation, lie  seems.not  to  have  been  able  to  produce  any  great 
vork  without  something  to  cupy-^-«omething  to  famish  biin  with 
fifst  ideas ;  and  thu^  portrait.painting,  which  is  apt  to  stupefy  the 
best  historical  artists,  was  his  principal  inspirer.  His  piclu're  of 
the  Tragic  Mute  has  been  justly  celebrated  for  it's  historical  dig- 
nity ;  but  he  had  ttie  portrait  before  him  in  the  person  of  Mrs. 
Sidd<}ns,  and  it  was  this  portrait  he  copied,  though  perhaps  wiftt 
a  nobler  air  of  simplicity;  When  he  painted  the  same  mu«e  from 
lis  own  conception  in  the  picture  of  Garrick  between  Tragedy 
and  Comedy,  he  made  her  a  pniing  girl.  Sut  fap  had  oonside'ra- 
ble  faults  even  iu  his  own  walk,  ills  drawing  he  acknowledged 
to  be  incorrect,  but  in  his  pointings  he  endeavoured  to  conceU 
this  great  delect  by  indistinct  outlines  aud  seducing  tricks  of  C0i> 
lour,  than  which  there  could  hardly  be  a  more  pernicious  example 
for  yonng  students.  He  had  also  suffiered  Ms  fancy  to  indulge  it^ 
self  so  far  in  a  preditectitn  for  a  certain  arch  character  in  female 
ftod  infant  faces,  that  it  often  destroyed  his  simplicity ;  and  in 
pnrsnUig  Ihefie  "  quips,  and  cranks,  and  vfauton  wiles,"  he  ac 
quired  a  habit  of  turning  up  his  eyes  and  months  fantastically 
at  the  corners,  a  manner  contrary  to  nature  iii  general,  as  well  as 
indirect  opposition  to  ideal  beauty.  However,  as  k  luckily  hap. 
pened,  his  exemplary  love  of  study,  his  better  judgment,  and 
those  excellent  lectures,  in  which  he  shewed  an  enthusiasm  for  his. 
torical  greatness  singularly  contrasted  with  his  practice,  redeemed 
him  frc^  the  danger  of  poisoning  the  taste  he  had  diffused  ;  and 
a  nevf  set  of  painters-  were  risrug  in  the  mean  time,  who  while 
they  took  nothing  from  the  reputation  of  his  peculiar  beauties, 
brought  to  the  increasing  stock  of  art  a  useful  variety  and  a  mucb' 
greater  ambition.  '    '    ' 

The  principal  of  these  were  Barry,  West,  and  Mortimer,  in 
history  ;  Romney  in  portrait ;  and  Wilson  and  Gainsborough  in 
liadecape.  Angelica  And  Cipriani  bad  also  coiiie  from  Italy  ;  bn't 
times  were  altered,  and  foreigners  now  came  only  to  be  excelled. 
With  much  superficial  (aste,  these  two  artists  were  feeble  and  flnt- 
ff'ring  in  their  style;  their  women  had  a- pleasing  and  feminine' 
foflnesS)  bnt  no  variety  wJiatfver  4  and  their  heroes,  particularly 
r  4  ■  ■  ftow. 
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those  of  Angflica,  were  so  many  men-milliners  iir  htlmefs.  Mr, 
Fuseli,vitli  a  contempt  more  just  than  gallant,  calls  her  productions 
'■f  ,a  bundle  of  rags.'!  tt  was  q  singular  instance  of  the  rising  ge. 
nius  in  this  countr}-,  that  though  st^ucing  to  students  by  their  ea- 
siness, and  recommended  every  where  by  the  masterly  graver  of 
3utolozzi,  they  hardly  produced  an  imitator.  Sir  Joshua  aiid 
}iis  brethren  bad  therefore  done  us  another  piece  of  service  ;  thej 
^ad  saved  us  from  the  Hippant,  monotonous,  aitd  affected  Ety1«, 
which  latterly  obtained  in  Italy,  and  tyhicb  at  length  reduced  that 
.iuighty  mistress  of  art  to  second  childishness. 

Landscape  shone  in  the  general  dawn.  Oainsborougb  vras  easy, 
picturesque,  and  excelled  in  select  combination  ;  but  Wilson  was 
a  greater  genius,  and  by  giTJog  classical  and  impassioned  subjects 
to  his  landscapes,  animated  them  with'tbought  and  with  historical 
interest.  For  the  delicate  ffiVct  of  some  of  his  paintings  he  has 
been  compared  to  Claude  ;  but  he  seems  to  have  been  altogether 
a  nobler  artist.  Claude's' excellence  was  in  repose,  in  tendeniegs 
Af  scenery,  and  in  a  kind  of  Arcadian  luxury  ;  but  his  iatroduc 
.tion  of  human  accidents  was  iiiilnTentive,  and  his  ligi^res  are  lame 
uid  pitiable,  Wilson's  fancy  and  execution  were  of  a  higher  and 
more  extensive  order :  he  excelled  as  much  in  yiolence  as  in  re. 
.pose,  in  the  disturbances  as  in  the  quietudes  of  nature  ;  and  his 
Niobe,  for  tiie  siting  poetry  of  aU  its  circvtm stances,  it's  clouds 
and  ligbtniog,  .it's  winds,  waters,  and  scattered  despair,  is  a  piece 
of  magnificent  combination  wprthy  of  Rubens. — The  historical 
kpirit  of  portrait.painting  was  well  Sustained  by  Romneyj  whit 
though  by  no  means  a  master  of  bis  pencil,  apd  not  at  all  likely 
■to  be  recommended  to  these  after-times  by  the  indiscreet  aud 
maudlin  praises  of  his  friend  Mr.  Hayley,  was  a  man  of  genius 
and  had  much  of  Sir  Joshua's  delicacy  in  expression.  But  the 
greatest  promise  of  advancing  as  welL  as  maintaining  the  Englisb 
Bchool  w^  afforded  by  dur  rising  painters  in'  h'lstory,  Mortiinerj 
notwithstanding  an~  occasional  and  unaccountable  finicalness  \& 
parts  of  hb  figures,  had  a  true  feeling  for  the  act  in  all  it's  great 
requisites,  in  boldness  of  handling,  Infancy,  atid  in  composition. 
He  unfottuiiately  died  in  the  flower  of  his  age.— Barry  is  deser. 
Tedly  reckoned  one  of  the  fitthers  of  this  school ;  and  he  would 
deserve  the  honour  if  it  were  only  for  one  coasideratioo, — that 
the  "  grasp  of  mind,"  as  Johnson  called  it,  which '  conceived  his 
I'rogrees  of  Society,  sensed  to  inspire  students  with  the  love  of 
:know ledge  and  to  set  thpm  thinlting;  He  made  a  great  many 
enemies  by  his  impatient  jealonsy,  his  affectation  of  an  austere  ia. 
dependence,  and  by  a  morbid  and  suspicious  temped  alAost  ap^ 
preaching  to  insanity.  These  enemies  had  undoubtedly  much  to 
condemn  both  in  him  and  in  his  paintings;  but  ihej  had  also 
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nnch  to  rouse  tiieir  jealousy  in  the  latter,  «n4  pmtb  to  aaaoj 
their  consciences  id  ^e  attacks  he  made  upon  the  Academy ;  anq 
accordingly  th^y  hare  not  ceased  to  peraecote  bis  memory.  He 
ctirtainly  lelied  too  much  upon  his  poetical  mind  in  an  art,  which 
must  go  throug)i  so  much  mechanica.1  labour  before  it  can  express 
jt's  ideas,  lli^  koowledge  of  the  figure  nu  incorrect,  and  hU 
f;olouring  har^ih  and  of  a  barren  sandinesB.  The  mere  defiuice  of 
criticism  with  which  he  introduced  hats  and  wigs  into  Klyuum, 
and  the  Geoius  of  Music  as  Dr.  Buniey  riding  fall  dressed  among 
.the  water-nymphs,  has  met  with  just  ridicole ;  and  his  beatitude 
of  I^Ajuis  XIV-  wd  other  patronizing  profligates,  by  which  ho  sa- 
crified  a  moral  sentiment  in  a  moral  picture,  strikes  (very  honest 
spectator  with  indignation.  There  is  also  much  of  imitation  ia 
separate  figures,  particularly  in  (he  prominent  one  of  the  yoimg 
.horseman  in  the  Olj/mplc  Garnet,  which  has  been  a  received  ma. 
del  of  equestrian  grace  from  Phidias  to  Stothard ; — but  let  him 
who  doubts  the  geaer^  originality  of  the  pictures  in  any  respect, 
.produce  the  subjects  from  which  they  Were  taJten.  The  floatiDg 
And. languid  water.nymphs  personifying  the  luxuries  uisiilg  from 
commerce,  though  neither  well^rawo  nor  culoored,  hme  great 
significance  of  expression  ;  and  each  end  of  the  picture  of  Final 
Jtctribulioit  abounds  with  images  not  only  sublime  in  themselves, 
.but  truly  fitted  for  the  sublime  in  painting:  the  noblest  specimen  of 
art  cannot,  for  instance,  shew  images  of  more  grandeur,  or  com. 
.Iiining  more  historical  dignity  with  poetical  imagination,  than  the 
.Peruviana  with  Las  CasaS  at  their  head  adoring  the  beatific  vi- 
rion which'  shines  from  the  immense  distance ;  or  the  gigantic 
Retributive  Angel  with  the  balance,  whose  face,  looking  oot  of 
the  picturn,  as  he  turns  aside  with  a  gesture  of  pitying  denounce. 
mentfrom  the  contemplation  of  the  damned,  inspires  mute  alien, 
tion  pi(t  awe.  '  When  it  is  said  of  such  a  man,  in  allusion  to  a 
.supposed  jealousy  on  the  part  of  Sir  Joshua,  that  "  it  were  as 
reasonable  to' suppose  the  latter  jtalous  of  the  weaver  of  his  can* 
vas  or  the  grindej  of  his  colours,"  we  despise  as  soon  as  we  hear 
-sp  mere  an  ins'ult.  *     Sir  Joshua  and  Barty  wanted  each  what  the 


•  See  Edintttrgh  fl«oie*.  No.  XXXIII.  Art.  8,  On  (A.  Wart,  and 
I.ife  0/  Barry. — Tbe  ReTJcweri  haie  at  ImgiU  lorned  their  ntlenli.-n,  aj 
(liey  werettdvisi^i),  to  lite  comlderaiian  of  nil  |  but  Ihe  ndvirp  had  belter 
iHil  have  h«en  gim,  if  Cheir  Idle  crUicbm  whi  a  specimen  of  wiml  Is  lo 
ronte.  The  nriler,  »he Xpiienn  m  be  a  cnnnoiawur,  sufficlcolly  verged  in 
Ihe  anall  ■all' of  hh  art,  it  Justlj  >F*ere  on  Barrj's  principal  vkrsi  bul  far 
belt  fiDin  BD  amaleur  la  grounds  and  Culonri  to  enlcr  inlo  the  bcaulii's  nbnve 
menltaned.  He  confesses  liinifetr  no  judge  of  III c  higher  (larl  of  ihe  ^ubjecl, 
-■kra  be  insiDaalCs  thai  n*  picture  can  have  s  iDi>r;tl  <-nVci  on  Ilie  sprrlalor, 
■Bd  (ells  us  that  "  origiiuiliiy  and  lu^limiiy  of  pneiicat  cuucefilioni"  are 
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other  possessed  ; — the  former,  historical  ioTenfion, — the.  Utter^ 
colour  and  delicacy  of  taste. 

The  artists  now  living  well  sustain  the  reputation  with  whidi 
these  painters  had  commenced  the  British  school.  In  history,  we 
have  West,  who  has  survived  all  his  early  contemporaries,  Fuseli, 
Stothard,  Northcote,  Westall,  &c. ;— in  sculpture,  Flflxmao,  Nol- 
lekens,  &c. ; — in  narative  and  fancy  pieees,'  Dcvis,  Howard,  and 
Thomson ; — in  humourous  characters,  Smirke  and  Witkie ; — in  por. 
trait,  Lawrence,  Phillips,  Owen,  Cosway,  ficeohey,  Shee,  &c, ; — in 
landscape,  Turner,  Loutherbourg,  Barker,  CalK'ott,  &c. ; — in  ar. 
chitecture,  Gandy  and  Smirke,  &e, — OF  these  the  principal  only 
are  proper  objects  of  such  a  review  as  the  present ;  and  as  to  this 
flower  and  fish  painters,  whg  neither  disgrace  nor  ado^  ^  nation, 
they  may  well  be  left  to  those  who  admire  them. — At  the  head  of 
his  profession,  both  by  age,  office,  the  general  ackooivled^q>en(, 
and  a 'genius  truly  epic,  stands  Mr.  West.  What  particularly 
strikes  one,  in  considering  him  with  regard  to  the  progress  of  the 
Englbh  school,  is  that  he  is  literally  the  first  historic^  artist  wh<f, 
possessed  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  human  figure.  The  exhi. 
bition  of  his  earliest  pictures  evinced  the  ardour  of  his  study;  and 
the  Death  of  General  Wolfe^  a  composition  at  once  severe  in 
unity  and  abounding  in  the  finest  contrasts,  stamped  his  repo. 
tation  abroad  as  well  as  at  home.  It  is  another  curious  circum. 
stance,  that  in  clothing  the  figures  of  this  picture  in  the  dress  of 
the  times,  he  was  the  first  who  ventured  to  ^andon  the  incon^ 
gruous  coBtume  of  former  artists ;  and  Sir  Joshua,  who  doaljted 
the  success  of  the  reformation,  was  afterward^  modest  and  sensi- 
ble enough  to  adopt  it  himself.  *     The  beauties  of  Mr.  WesCif 

"  a(  iei(,  ytty  mtpiciovu  meritt  in  an  Imilaliye  art."  "  Who  can  find,'' 
he  aik),  "  iinv  arKumral  In  favour  ufthe  future  itale  in  Ihr.pklure  of  Final 
RttrihaHan  t"  Who  indnd  i  Thii  ia  no  ingrnious  mnde  ot  l|en>iDg  llie  mu- 
ral eflVcl  of  a  pidare  l>3>  qaeilinoiBg  il'i  puHen  of  la|;ic.  Bufry  iplended 
no  argumfnl  on  Ihe  iDhJeci,  I|c  took  a  fuli(rc  ilple  tor  framed,  und'io  isk- 
'tng  it,  hit  uhjpct  »bs  Io  im|irr>g  apno  the  ^prcialnr,  thai  Ibe  good  or  ill  cno- 
dort  of  mm  tnwardt  (ociety  pioiluccd  ihrir  hapiiitiras  nr  miiery  In  a  tlale  of 
Tfflribution.  8uch  objrrliDna  are  nnly  Hdirulius  g  hut  when  the  crIIJr  ttr- 
mcuti  and  frona  fanciTuI  io  bit  very  malignliy,  and  cnnclodvs  wllh  slaling, 
that  be  baa  hrard  tonuihing  nf  Barry  wbkh.  If  he  cbuK  to  tell,  wunld 
iiro*e  bim  a  ihrrr  villBin,  he  ontrngea  commoa  hamanily.  The  tale  might 
have  l>een  (old,  if  bcgoni  all  daubt  i  or  ii  bhnuld  no)  have  been  tinled.-T- 
Why  vill  ihi<>Rtvie»,  oilh  tamuch  wil  and  knniiledge  us  It  ClhJblt^,  tuf- 
frr  ilielf  to  be  node  Ihe  ton!  of  all  tain  <if  purlira  i 

•  II  was  prrhapt  front  the  Death  f/  iVolfe  thnl  Macklin  took  Ihe  hint  of 
rommencini!  a  tinllur  rrformallon  on  Ihr  alagp.  Garrlck,  who  had  already 
hern  ndviied  hy  Ihe  ariiili  10  lenlore  upon  an  impiovemeBl  10  arqrlhy'Df  bia 
g?nlu«,  dnuhtrd  like  Sir  Joshua  and  talked  nf  Klnsa-bDlilFefroqi  the  galterlnt 
but  like  Sir  Jiwhaa,  be  bad  afirr«arda  tbe  meiil  of  adopting  wbal  he  di4 
aoi  rbnc  to  begin. 
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ifjie  are  muterlf  ,rreedam  of  pencrl,  a  gcieoUfic  knowledge  of 
gfoi^ing  and  composition,  ^d  elevation  of  character.     The  first 
is  seen  to  the  best  adrantage  in  his  sketches,  some  of  which,  U 
hs  Jetut  heating  the  Sick,  the  Destroging  -dngel,  Death  on  » 
Pak  Ilone,  &<;■  are  fqr  that  reason  more  valued  than  bis  finished 
paintings : — of  the  second,  the   Death  of  iVolJe  has  been  pro. 
nognced  a  perfect  specimen  ;  and  perhaps,  fhoagh  npon  a  different 
plan,  his  meetiqg  of  Calj/pio  im4  Telemachut  is  another : — this 
latter  picture  also  exhibits  his  powers  qf  expression  in  all  theii: 
Tsriety, — dignity  in  the  air  of  Cajypso,  who  is  still  royal  in  the 
midst  of  her  admiration  ;  beauty,  languishnieut,  or  coquettish  ad- 
miration in  the  comitenances  of  her  train,  who  follow  in  a  sort  of 
link  affectionately  wreathing  their  hands  and  arms  after  the  man- 
^r  of  sisters  ^ — the  suspicion  of  old  age,  somewhat  loo  eager 
;nd  human  perhaps,  in  the  face  of  the  disguised  Minerva ;  and 
the  fire  and  frankness  of  pianly  youth  in  the  upright  port,  ad- 
rancing  gesture,  ^.ai  open  gate  of  Telemachus.     The  heaving  sea, 
and  general  bluster  of  the  landscape,  agting  upon  the  hair  and 
drapery  of  the  figures,  complete  the  controls  of  this  poetical 
composition,  vaA  render  it  altogether  one  qf  tho^e  pictures,  which 
■re  calculated  to  ipake  an  adn^irer  of  poetry  at  once  in  love  with 
painting.     The  finest  and  most  prigiual  expression,  perhaps,  of 
which  Mr.  ^est  is  master,  is  the  tire  and  energy  of  a  noble  coun- 
tenance ;  the  art  cannot  produce  faces  whigh  more  strike  yon  with 
.  awe,  and  surmount  your  feelings,  than  those  of  his  aiigeb,  with 
their  eyes  lit  ap,  ai^  theit  hair  mounting  like  wreathes  of  flame. 
The  series  of  pictures  representing  the  Inttalltltiort  of  the  Garter 
is  by  some  accounted  his'greatest'work.     It  is  probably  the  rich- 
est, and  it  abounds  in  personal  beauty  and  dignity  ;  bnt  for  deli- 
i:^y  of  expression  and  poetic^  minf],  appears  to  me  to  be  tn 
surpassed  by  the  works  just  mentioned.      With  all  these  beauties, 
which    h^v^  deservedly  ranked  hira  with  the  masters  of  his  art, 
'}\t.  West  has  great  faults,  particularly  of  manner.     He  some- 
times sacrifices  propriety  of  action  to  his  fondness  for  harmony  of 
Cotoposition  ;  his  firmness  pf  drawing  is  apt  to   degenerate  into 
hardness,  though  this  fault  is  of  little  danger  to  the  student ;  the 
common  run  of  his  female  faces  is  a  mere  peachy  smoothness  and 
regularity,  an  imitation  of  that  monotonous  Greek  character,  so 
inferior   to  the  sense  and  vivacity  of  the  modem ;  his  mouths 
SsoKtimes  appear  as  if  they  were  cornered  and  cut'out  with  scis- 
sars ;  and  the  general  character  of  his  earlier  colouring  is  harsh 
and  frigid.      In  pmrtrait.painting  especi^ly,  be  retains  all  tbe 
faults,  withont  a  single  beauty  of  his  history,  and  is  utterly  fee- 
ble and  unsatisfactory.     His'portrait.brusb  is  a  torpedo  which  h« 
should  never  tonch:  it  stiffens  his  hand  and  takes  away  all  his 

FQwers.     It  is  diii  probably  which  made  hb  Death  of  Nehon  so 
Inferior 
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iDTeriorlo  thittof  Wolfe;  the  ^)undtoce  of  porlrails  stifled  \t'» 
■mtnation.  However,  it  is  where'he  is  least  interested  in  hit 
vork,  that  he  is  eridentty  most  deficient.  It  is  acknowledged, 
■that  when  he  pleases  he  can  prc(doce  a  colouring  equal  with  Titian 
bimself,  of  which  there  was  a  beautirul  specimen  in  the  last  Ex. 
hibitioD,  in  the  figure  of  the  Irtfanl  brought  to  Jesus.  His  masterly 
familiarityVith  the  human  figure,  his  unwearied  love  of  the  art, 
and  his  historical  ambition  founded  on  early  and  severe  study^ 
present  the  best  of  lessons  to  the  student ;  and  perhaps,  since  the  ap- 
pearance of  Sir  Joshua,  there  »  no  artist  who  has  been  of  such  ex. 
empiary  and  lasting  service  to  the  British  school. 

Next  to  the  President  in  his  qualification  for  great  works,  and 
Jiefore  him  in  a  daring  imagination,  is  Mr.  Fusel!.  As  this  painter 
is  a  foreigner,  and  seems  to  have  acquired  his  ideas  of  art  before 
he  hadanylhing  to  do  with  Engl  andj  he  does  not,  in  strictness 
-peMiaps,  Come  under  the  present  review  :  but  the  {^culiarity  of 
Jiis  manner,  uid  the  situation  lie  holds  over  the  young  students^ 
demand  a  few  observations.  When  people  hear  Mr,  ^useJi  men- 
tioned, they  know  not  whether  to  be  struck  with  laughter,  pity, 
or  adtrdratios,  I  believe  the  fifst  i^  the  most  involuntary  ;  but 
.then  it  is  to  be  recollected,  that  Mr.  Fuseli  is  most  known  by 
fais  worst  prodactions.  Of  this  description  are  his  appalling  de. 
signs  for  Chalmers's  SItakspieare,  and  for  the  octavo  edition  of  Cow- 
per, — a  series  of  outrages  upon  the  human  form,  which  perhapf 
have  never  been  equalled,  and  which  1  believe  no  artist  but  Mr. 
.Fuseli  would  have  ventured  to  commit.  Of  these  phenomea^ 
some  are  men  with  scarcely  any  body,  their  wrists  *prained,  finy 
-gers  jerked  out  like  an  idiot's,  and  legs  stretched  to  a  horribly 
tension,  as  if  seized  with  the  agonies  of  sudden  cramp :  others 
are  little  hoys  with  the  "  brawns  of  Hercules  ;"  others,  huge  af, 
fcctcd  women  with  skewers  through  their  hair,  and  without  a  par- 
.ticle  iA  anything  feminine ; — even  a  cap  or  hat  must  be  as  it  n«ver 
was,  crimped  round  the  edges  like  a  pie,  or  stuck  on  one  side  of 
the  head  in  the  shape  of  a  pincushion  ;  and  as  to-  clothing  1  nevei 
^re^e  wiustcoats  and  pantaloons  %o  facetious.  The  aiutiior  of  thosQ 
famous  lines, 


night  have  completi-ly  justified  them,  had  Mr.  Piiseli  been  tho^ 
tailor  of  those  days  ;  for  his  figures  are  not  a  jot  the  less  naked 
for  being  clothed  ;  not  only  bones,  but  the  smallest  muscular  in. 
dications,  are  seen  through  cloth  as  through  air ;  and  sometimm 
eo  complete  is  the  delusion,  that  after  concluding  the  figure  to  be 
bare,  you  find  on  coming  to  a  circle  at  the  wrist  or  the  ancle  that 
it  is  clothed  from  head  to  foot.     Those  who  wish  to  see  a  speci- 
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men  of  this  deiiimce  of  propriety,  in  all  it's  branches,  may  turn  ' 
to  the  print  of  the  Tea-tubie  in  Cowper,  where  they  will  behold 
in  the  company  of  ladies,  the  likeness  of  a  human  figure  lounging 
on  a  sopha  with  his  hat  on  after  the  above  pye-fashion,  *  hia 
waistcoat  looking  like  a  shirt-busom,  and  naked  thighs  terotinat! 
ing  ia  a  pair  of  trowters !  With  loftier  eiainplea  of  diatortloa 
Mr.  Fuseli  generally  treats  us  in  the  Exhibition,  in  the  last  oE  . 
wkich  the  readier  may  recollect  a  Hercules  with  an  eye  in  his  tem^ 
pie,  and  a  leg  deformed  with  the  gout  His  colouring  ia  unl., 
formiy  bad  ;  sometimes  it  is  leaden,  sometimes  brassy,  sometimes 
of  a  rusty  green,  s<^etimes  of  a  dirty  drab  colour  -  but  this  i» 
escaped  by  the  ei:^;raTer.  It  is  sud  that  this  artist  imitates  Mi^ 
chael  Angelo;  and  Michael  Angcio,  we  are  told,  exaggerated. 
He  did  so  ;  but  with  what  sort  of  a  pencil  and  a  taste  f  When 
Michael  Angelo  exaggerated  and  obtruded  his  muscles,  he  knew 
that  he  could  draw  them  in  a  masterly  manner :  he  had  ^tted  bimw 
lelf  well  for  the  daring  ;  whereas  Mr.  Fuseli  is  confessedly  defia 
cient  in  this  respect.  Besides,  Michael  Angelo  never  deigned  to 
waste  and  degrade  his  fancy  upon  tricks  of  millinery,  upon  carv- 
ings of  hats,  and  eccentricities  of  a  shoe ;  and  if  he  had,  ho 
would  only  have  shewn  himself  unworthy  of  imitation.  If  Mr. 
Fuseli  had  imitated  the  great  master  in  the  severity  of  his  studies, 
he  might  have  followed  him  with  more  success,  for  i)e  has  un. 
doubtedly  a  poetical  imagination  and  a  feeling  for  the  sublime. 
His  fancy  waiitous  at  it's  ease  in  fairyland,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  obey  his  pencil  in  all  their  quaint  submission  and  capricious 
tricks  of  amusement.  H>s  picture  of  Tilania  wi/h  Bottom  the 
IVeaver,  is  a  complete  specimen  of  this  talent,  in  elegance,  in 
expression,  in  tricks  of  the  tcrri6c  and  the  ludicrous,  and  in  tha£ 
duteous  and  fantastic  variety  of  occupation  so  peculiar  to  the  fairy' 
nation.  Of  this  description  are  his  Oberon  and  Tilania,' and  hia 
Friar  Puck.  But  in  works  of  imagination  more  allied  to  history, 
he  has  also  great  beauties,  that  fill  us  with  double  regret  at  seelDg 
an  artist,  capable  of  so  just  an  originality,  giving  himself  indo- 
lently up  to  a  cheap  and  perishing  eccentricity.  In  the  very  pic. 
ture  above  mentioopd,  the  jlerculet  shooting  at  Pluto,  he  dis- 
played grandeur  of  conception,  and  considerable  skill  in  situa- 
tion and  general  effect :  the  attitude  of  Hercules  announced  de> 

tianca 


•  The  reader,  who  rememhers-this,  will  agree  nilh   me.  Boil  maj  quale 
Ibaksiieare  on  (he  occaiiou  wilhuul  I  he  leasl  eiBggrraiinD; — 

Pclruohio. — Why  Ihou  (nj's  Irue;  It  ii  a  (Hillr;  cap, 
A  cgeiaid-coffin,  a  bHuble,  ii  silken  pie : 
I  loTc  thee  well  In  (tar  iboa.  lik'at  ii  n»i. 
'  Thti  seme  in  Ihe  Tamini  n/  Ui  Shnm  aboHBdi  in  applkaiiwM  toHr.  Ta- 
Mli'i  laue  ia  drew.  ' 
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fiance  and  ronsciovs  strength,  and  lh«  faces  of  Flnto  and  Proj^r^ 
pinewtll  expressed  gtoominess  rousted  into  terror.  If  some  of  his 
pic!iiT«g  from  Milton  were  free  from.  a.  partial  touch  of  caricature,' 
their  defects  of  drawing  would  be  forg6ttea.  The  plctun^  in  Mr. 
Angerstein's  ectlecdon,  representing  Satan  ttatting  up  in  kis  no, 
tree  ihape  from  Itkuriel's  Spettr^  is  one  of  this  description:  no- 
thing can  be  more  Snely  imagined  than  Satan's  uQwilling  burst  in- 
to manifpstation,  and  the  contrast  which  the  maligoant  tension  of 
kis  facultit'g  pr<>sent8  to  the  calm  and  affectionate  slumber  of  the 
pftir  below.  The  precipitous  flight  of  Satan  from  the  solar  orb,' 
while  Uriel  seated  on  a  cloud  looks  down  with  a  calm  royalty 
upon  the  headlong  descent,  unites  fine  conception  with  a  beuuty 
very  rare  in  thi^  artist,'^— a  digiii&ed  simplicity.'  But  the  Liosar^' 
Houte  was  the  triumph  of  bis  genius ;  it  told  What  he  ^outd  do, 
■Uid  what  he  oDght  always  to  hare  done.  In  the  whole  range  of 
painting  it  would  be  diflicult  to  discover  i  wilder  and  yet  morfi 
BKtural  piece  of  the  terrific,  than  the  dying  Maniac  who  at  the 
very  moment  of  receiving  the  sacrament  has  escaped  with  a  pre> 
^  tematural  strength  from  his  bed,  and  is  pursued  by  the  priest  and 
his  attendants.  Fortunately  for  students,  the  beauties  and  defor- 
mities of  Mr.  Fusel i  are  equally  prominent;  and  while  the  former 
tend  to  elerate  their  fancy,  the  latter  as  materially  serre  to  warn' 
them  against  extravagance  and  to  repress  a  mere  confidence  in  that 
fancy.  By  what  I  can  discover  in  the  Exhibition,  his  style  ha^ 
but  one  Bolitary  imitator  ;  and  as  this  imitator  seems  a  young 
nan  of  talent,  and  otherwise  capable  of  thinking  for  himself,  he 
will  probably  grow  wiser  as  he  grows  older,  and  not  mistake 
the  absurdities  of  gen  ins  for  the  genius  itself. 

As  the  President's  chair  was  filled  a  short  time  since  by  a  house, 
builder,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  who  will  sit  there  next :  bnt  the  BKist' 
proper  successor  to  Mr,  West,  both  on  account  of  his  freedom 
from  gross  faults  and  his  attainment,  in  one  respect^  of  an  es. 
cellent  simplicity,  seems  to  be  Mr.  Stothard.  This  gentleman  is 
well  known  to  readers  by  his  innumerable  designs  for  books  ;  and 
in  these  designs,  as  in  Mr.  Fuseli's,  and  indeed  as  in  those  of  all 
artists  who  condescend  or  are  compelled  to  design  for  books,  there 
are  specimens'  of  bis  worst  style, — large  hands  and  eyes,  rawboned 
faces,  stiff  attitude^,  and  dislocated  limbs.  They  abound  how- 
ever in  delicate  beauties,  Hid  the  engravings  from  them  by  Heath 
and  others  are  so  mnch  valued,  that  I  nnderstand  they  are  bought 
«p  on  the  Continent  at  a  considerable  expense.  The  paintings  of  Mr. 
Stothard  are  sometimes  patchy  and  meagre  ;  and  he  is  apt  to  leave 
his  faces  with  an  air  of  being  unfinished  in  his  best  works ;  but  it 
is  no  small  pr^se  to  say  that  he  is  one  of  .the  very  few  painters 
who  have  been  able  to  manage  with  effect  the  richness  and  the 
><:stt«r«d  lights  of  Rubtoa;  aadwliatis  still  greater,  and  forms* 

his 
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liis  anriTalled  excellence,  is  the  exquisite  air  of  siraplicity  which 
fae  can  gire  to  fuinaleg.  In  Mr.  Ueath'a  edition  of  ShaJcspearef 
there  is  a  desi|;[n  from  T\eeifth  Night,  representing  the  de. 
lection  of  Viola  in  boy's  clothes.  Never  perhaps,  since  th« 
time  of  Raphael  himself,  was  feminine  modesty  so  unaSectedlj 
shadowed  forth  nnder  circumstances  so  proYocative  of  effect. 
The  ^ntle  figure,  shrinking  almost  imperceptibly,  and  invalun- 
tarily  lifting  a  finger  to  it's  lip,  respires  consciousness  of  it's  sex, 
without  the  least  consciousness  of  it's  beauty.  Of  the  Proeeition 
of  Chaucer^ a  Pilgrims,  the  engraving  of  which  has  been  k-ft  unfi- 
nished by  the  lamented  Schiayonetti,  it  b  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
late  Mr.  Iloppner  published  a  long  panegyric.  Mr.  Slothard's 
gcnins  is  not  conBned  to  serious  subjects,  and  perhaps  he  is  the 
only  painter,  not  only  in  England,  but  in  the  whole  history  of 
painting,  that  ever  joined  a  real  talent  for  the  serious  with  a  taste 
for  humour.  In  Skarpe's  British  Classics  he  has  two  humorous 
designs  of  great  merit,  from  the  Spectator  ;  '  one,  representing  the 
celebrated  Scaramouch  beaten  by  an  old  Horse-olhcer  for  talcing 
too  large  a  pinch  of  tnnlf ; — the  other,  a  scene  at  a  West  Indian 
Ball  between  two  rival  Sisters,  the  youngest  of  whom  thinking  to 
outshine  the  other  by  coming  there  in  a  stuff  of  a  aew  fashion,  ig 
suddenly  thrown  into  a  swoon  by  seelug  the  elder  walk  in,  dressed 
in  black  and  accompanied  by  a  female  slave,  whoje  petticoat  is  a. 
piece  of  the  identical  cloth.  The  former,  from  the  nature  of  the 
subject,  approaches  to  caricature,  but  is  excellently  national  and 
explanatory  ;  Scaramouch  is  his  own  name  personified,  and  all  ii 
French  manner,  to  the  very  shopman  in  the  back>ground,  who  is 
obsequious  with  an  air  of  naivet£.  The  latter  is  <^  a  purer  hu. 
mouT ;  and  it  is  pleasing  to  see,  in  the  calm  face  of  the  triumphaat 
lady  and  the  more  conscious  looks  of  the  servant,  that  Mr.  Sto. 
thard  can  carry  hii  simplicity  into  the  very  reverse  of  his  usual 
walk. 

Sir  Joshna  Reyitolds,  though  he  made  such  an  impression  on 
bis  countrymen,  left  but  one  direct  pupil  who  has  attained  any 
character.  This  is  Mr.  Northcote,  an  artist  with  little  seducttoa 
of  manner,  and  less  fancy,  but  sensible,  vigorous,  and  master  of 
a  strong  though  coarse  expression.  Like  his  instructor,  he  some- 
times betrays  a  want  of  drawing,  but  is  generally  more  correct, 
and  has  nothing  else  in  common  with  Sir  Joshua,  either  of  fault 
or  beauty.  His  designs  for  the  tragedy  of  Richard  the  Third  are 
well  known,  and  I  believe  have  been  jwpular.  Their  powtjr  of 
pleasing  however  seems  to  arise  from  the  subject  rather  than  it'i 
execution.  The  face  of  Ulchard  when  lie  meets  the  young  Princo 
is  forcibly  marked  with  cunning  ;  but  the  attendant  bishop  in  his 
canouicals  is  an  ill.drawn  blotch;  and  the  children,  particularly 
io  tho  smothering  scene,  bchong  too  much  to  the  nursery.  A  pic- 
ture 
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tnre  in  the  last  FUhihition,  representing  the  Earl  of  Argyte  sleep. 
ing  in  PrUon,  a  fen  bauF3  before  his  execution,  while  his  enemjr 
is  contemplating  him  with  mized  rage  and  remMW,  coinhinps  the 
prinr.ipal  fcaturei  of  Mr.  Northcote's  style.  The  gaoler's  figure 
is  disproportion ed,  and  Argyle  wants  the  heroic  chnracter :  we 
should  say,  In  familiu  life,  that  he  was  not  the  gentleman.  But 
the  soundocKK  and  quiet-conscience  of  hb  sleep  are  excellently  ex. 
prrsaed,  and  as  finely  contrasted  with  the  deviUsh  agitation  of  his 
en<-niy,  who  suddenly  bites  hi$  lip  and  strikes  his  forehfad  with 
mingied  hatred  and  despair  i — the  meannf^ss  of  this  expression  has 
been  censured,  but  it  appears  to  me  to  he  it's  chief  beauty  :  for 
what  can  lie  meaner  than  baffled  malignity  ? — Mr.  Northcote  ii 
not  confined  to  history.  His  animals  are  excellent,  and  have  all 
the  intelligence,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  that  their  nature  will  al. 
low,  without  exhibiting  a  fanciful  or  humanized  expression.  In 
Sir  John  I^icester's  Collection  of  English  Paintings,  .which  does 
to  much  honour  to  the  Baronit'i  public  spirit,  there  is  an  Ea^le 
of  his,  gr-isping  a  Serpent  uid  looking  out  from  the  top  of  a 
mountain  into  a  turbid  atmosphere.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  spei^ 
mens  of  the  style  existing.  The  idea  of  height  is  admirably  gireu ;  - 
•nd  the  lightning  of  the  bird's  eye,  and  the  air  of  power  and  de.' 
fiance  with  which  he  thrusts  out  his  head  amidst  the  gtorni,|farm 
a  truly  Pindaric  combination.  Mr.  Northcote  does  honour  to  the 
English  school ;  and  there  is  a  good  sense  reigning  throughout 
his  pictures,  which  tends  to  divert  the'  student  from  vicious  and 
Affected  manner. 

<  It  is  a  pity  that  the  same  praise  cannot  be  given  to  Mr.  Westall, 
vho  is  an  artist  of  much  taste  and  feeling,  and  has  a  poetical  lux> 
sriance  of  fancy.  But  without  severe  study  and  a  continual  at- 
tention to  nature,  taste  and  feeling  will  inevitably  degenerate  ibto 
affectation.  Mr,  Westall's  females  are  lovely,  his  heroes  digni; 
tied,  and  his  youth  sometimes  frank  and  impassioned  :  he  colours 
TOluptuously,  and  can  pierce  into  the  bowers  of  poetry  or  beauty 
with  ah  Arcadian  spirit  of  enjoyment.  But  in  so  doing  he  takes 
leave  of  natnre.'  Like  Mr.  Fuseli,  he  has  a  world  of  bis  own;  and 
like  him  he  chuses  to  live  there  in  general,  not  because  it  is  a  more 
honourable  sphere,  but  because  be  can  manage  it  moreeasity, 
Mr.  Fii&cli's  is  a  world  of  absurdities :  it  is  Ariosto  in  his  dotage. 
Mr,  Westall's  is  precisely  that  sort  of.  smooth-faced  and  shep- 
herdized  creation,  which  boyish  fancies  live  in  at  fourteen  or  fif- 
leen.  His  beautiful  faces  are  all  of  one  monotonous  cast,  whetlter 
young  or  old;  hisdignity  steps  into  the  theatrical;  and  his  colour- 
ing is  worked  into  fritter  and  gaudiness.  His  favorite  affectation 
seems  to  be  a  lifted  eye ;  and  this  Magdaloi  expression  he  be. 
stows  en  all  that  come, — ladies,  grandsires,  toys,  and  peasants. 
What  ho  does  with  peasants  in  otlicr  rejects,  may  easily  b* 
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Imagined ;  they  are  pure  Arcadians  In  leathcnt  breeches.  For 
complete  examples  of  his  attractioiu  and  defects  it  is  suJIicient  to 
mention  tlie  Boaers  of  Pan  audof  Ventu.  One  of  his  most  ra> 
tiooal  performances,' is  the  Alfred  kneeling  before  hit  Mother 
and  listening  to  her  inspiring  Stories  i — the  Boy  has  great  spirit, 
and  the  Qaeen  is  impressire  and  royal ;  but  all  is  theatrical. 
There  are  engraTings,  I  see,  from  this  artist,  in  a  late  edition  of 
Mr.  Walter  Scott's  Marmion ;  and  it  is  well  that  two  clever 
men,  so  given  up  to  a  similar  afiectation,  should  go  hand  in  hand  ajid 
help  to  illustrate  each  other's  faults.  The  young  students,  tiodi 
of. poetry  and  painting,  should,  of  all  styles,  beware  of  that  se- 
ductive one,  which  while  it  throws  an  indolent  sunshine  over  their 
fancy,  melts  down  the  power  of  labour  and  reflection^  and  inca- 
pacitates them  for  all  noble  endeavour. 

Our  sculpture  does  not  yet  outshine  the  reputation  of  Rouhilliac 
and  the  other  foreigners  who  visited  ua.  The  late  Mr.  Banks  waa 
a  man  of  genius,  but  he  had  qo  opportunities  of  working  on  a 
grand  scale,  which  is  sometimes  absolutely  necessary  to  on  art 
wanting  the  aid  of  perspective.  It  is  on  this  account  that  th« 
best  specimen  of  his  talent,  the  Giant  overiehelmed  6y  Rocks,  in, 
the  Council  Room  of  the  Academy,  contradicts  its  own  beauties; 
the  Giant  is  excellently  sculptured,  ajid  his  attitude  is  desperate 
and  ruinous,  but  the  few  inches  allotted  him  and  the  rock  destroy 
the  general  effect,  and  in  spite  of  the  attempt  at  comparative  size 
In  the  back-ground,  he  looks  like  a  Lilliputian' Hercules  knocked 
down  with  a  stone,  Mr.  Bacon  was  a  graceful  sculptor,  and  left 
a,  good  business  to  his  son,  Mr.  Westmacott  is  much  employed, 
but  is  feeble  and  incorrect ;  his  Duke  of  Bedford  in  Russei.gquare, 
an  attempt  at  ease,  has  an  air  of  indecision  and  aukwardness  ; ' 
and  the  Muses  round  the  pedestal  of  Addison's  statue  in  West, 
minster  Abliey  want  expression  and  proportion.  Mri  Nollekens 
occasionally  executes  whole  lengths  from  fancy,  and  does  them, 
vith  much  elegance  of  form;  but  his  excellence  is  in  busts,  of 
-which  the  masterly  turn  and  thinking' spirit  are  justly  celebrated. 
Our  best  sculptor  is  Flaxman,  whose  style,  together  with  that  of 
Rossi,  is  seen  on  the  outside  of  the  new  theatre  in  Covent  Gar. 
den.  The  figure  of  Tragedy,  by  the  latter,  is  neither  new  nor 
forcible,  and  the  drapery  is  cut  up  into  pettiness  ;  that  of  Come, 
dy,  by  the  former,  has  perhaps  as  little  pretension  to  originali^, 
bit  it  is  executed  in  a  masterly  manner,  and  the  drapery  is  broad 
without  heaviness.  Much  objection  has  been  made  to  the  qniot 
expression  in  the  face  of  Come^,  which,  we  are  told,  should  be 
gayer  and  more  copiie.  Sir  Joshua,  it  is  true,  represented  Come- 
dy with  a  laughing' bee,  and  the  word  comic  has  passed  igto  an 
epithet  of  drollery ;  but  this  is  confounding  the  effect  with  it's  cause. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  Comedy  should  laugh  in  ordtr  to  product 
«  \m^tati 
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laughter ;  m  fact,  the  best  comedies  are  not  thpie,  irlueh  faQgfl 
most ;  that  is  the  Etrongest  humour  which  produces  the  greatest 
efleet  widi  the  most  quiit  face.  Why  the  figure  shouldi  hava 
been  represented  witli  the  attributes  of  the  earlji"  Gfeelt  comedy, 
is  not  so  clear;  but  it  is  Mr.  Flasmau's  great  fault  to  carry  his 
Jove  of  the  antique  to  an  excels.  The  figures  in  relief,  represent. 
tag  scenes  from  the  Greek  and  Eo^liili  drama,  though  partly  exe. 
cuted  by  Air.  Rossi,  are  all  ^si^ned  by  the  former,  and  da  great 
credit  to  liii  taste,  and  eomposiliou.  The  Laily  from  Comui  is 
particularly  graceful  and  fomitiiiie.  Mr.  Flaxmaa  is  said  to  be  » 
great  admirer  of  Mr,  Stothards's  designs,  and  if  be  is  like  that 
Vtiat  lit  cert^n  faults,  a£  for  instance,  in  the  relief  before  us,  an 
Oiccasioti«^  tkick-sctn<'5s  in  his  limbs,  he  resembles  him  also  in  hi* 
limplicity,  of  which  his  group  of  lattruciion,  in  the  last  year's 
Exhibition,  was  a  very  engaging  examples.  It  cannot  be  denied, 
liowerer,  that  there  has  yet  arisen  n,o  great  inveiitivc  genius,  who 
hy  dispJaying  a  masterly  familiarily  with  form  and  it's  accidents, 
jifiiwd  to  a  viTid  apprehension  of  cliaracter  and  a  cominaud  of 
expression,  could  give  sculpture  that  creative  renown  among  us, 
-which  it  has  enjoyed  in  Greece  and  Italy,  There  ia  still  there. 
fVK  a  noble  opening  for  English  genius,  in  an  art  too,  which  if  it 
U  infefior  to  pftinting  in  Tiraeity  aad  general  power,  is  more  capa> 
ble  of  embodying  a  perfect  grandeur  and  beauty,  and.  has  a  presence 
about  it,  which  alike  remon-d  from  the  idea  of  surface  and  from 
(he  waking  lifelessness  of  wax-work,  is  more  fitted  to  inspire  rc- 
tereace  and  awe. 

.  In  humourous  painting,  we  are  now  confessedly  unriTalleJ, 
Stoth^rd  has  been  already  mentioned  as  an  artist  of  cunsiderablfr 
ebserration  in  this  walk.  He  is  alio  the  most  refined  of  our 
painters  of  humour,  which  by  its  familiar  habits  is  always  apt  to 
degenerate  into  vulgarity.  Mr.  SmLrke,  who  is  a  respectable  but 
.  not  very  pleasing  paintor  in  serious  subjects,  is  a  broad  humourist 
■with  considerable  freedom  of  pencil,  lie  expresses  forciblyj  yoii 
always  know  what  touch  of  quaiatness  he  would  strike  off,  and  the 
Inret  of  laughter  is  ready  to  welcome  it.  But  his  characters  are 
all  actors,  and  actors  too^of  very  manifest  farce.  Somethnes  he 
b  not  content  while  any  temperance  remains,  as  he  has  particu- 
larly instanced  in  his  picture  of  the  Ex'nuir.cdion  before  Dogberrff 
and  Verget,  from  Mack  Alio  About  Ni''!i//ig, — a  scaie  which  has 
of  iljKlf  enongh  farce  to  satisfy  any  rcatoiinble  glggler.  It's  na- 
tnral  touches  Mr.  Smirke  broadens  iiiio  farce  ;  the  farcical  one* 
*re  trebly  exaggerated  ;  and  that  nothing  may  be  left  of  proba. 
bility,  the  faces  of  the  whole  company,  except  Conrad  and  Bo- 
racluo,  ai«  not  only  marked  with  the  humour  of  the  scene,  but 
bave  each  a  distinct  set  of  odd  features,  as  if  the  persons  present 
kinst  all  hare  been  what  is  Tulg'arly  called  characters.  Low  hu- 
mour 
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tifotff  fherefo^,  lo  excellently  tnoralized,  bnt  todseljr  arsiwn  fi^ 
Hogarth,  was  still  I«ft  Open  fOr  a  nicn  observer,  who  should  deii 
fct-ibe  it  with  a  natural  fidelity.  Mr.  Wilkie,  the  only  painter  of 
talent  that  Scotland  has  produced,  came  to  London  in  the  IstH 
year  of  his  age,  and  hy  displaying  a  Dutch  nicety  oT  finish  united^ 
for  the  first  time,  with'  Tariety  and  delicacy  of  humOuroas  express 
■ionj  was  so>Dn  a^iknowledged  as  the  fiHt  low  punter  on  recordi 
His  pictures  are  too  well  knowti  and  estimated  to  need  any  de^ 
acription  here^  which  to  be  just  ought  to  be  minute'.  Spirit  aiaA 
torrectncas  of,  dtawin^,  propriety  of  colour,  expression  chaste  a< 
■igntficantj  and  the  hdppiest  seizure  of  circumstance,  are  his 
distinguishing  characteristics';  but  his  pictures  and  success  ini  . 
stantly  creatt-d  a  sort  of  humourous  school,  iuid  painters  of  land- 
scape and  portrait  began  to  try  whether  nature  had  ntrf  intended 
them  fo  be  droili  Mr,  Bit^,  who  lately  appeared,  and  was  said 
to  be  a  ibrmidabte  rival,  has  a  considerable  tucn  for  humour,  but 
as  a  designer  he  is  far  inferior,  and  his  huMour  is  of  a  more  par- 
tial kind,  belonging  rather  to  situation  than  to  characteti  Thd 
best  artist  whom  Mr.  Wilkie's  genius  seems  to  have  roused,  is  Mn 
Sharpe,  who,  with  a  delicate  eye  for  colour  and  a  pleasantness  of 
Bocial  feeling,  has  displayed  considerable  merit  in  what  are  called 
hnmourous  Conversation  pieces ,->-^that  is  to  say,  in  domestic  groups- 
with  some  accidental  circumst^ice  of  drollery,  as  a  Girl  shutting 
her  eai^  at  Bad  Music,  a  Boy  convulsed  with  a  Pinch  of  Snuff,  &c^ 
The  foreign  costume  in  which  he  indulges  himself  has  been  cen- 
sured, but  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why.  What  he  loses  in  point  of 
ffiniiliar  appeal,  he  gains  in  elegance,  richness,  and  variety  of 
dress  ;  and  as  to  the  essential  humour  of  the  pictures,  a  fo^ign 
girl  may  certainly  be  as  much  annoyed  with  discord  as  an  Ekiglish 
one,  and  a  young  Fleming  take  as  overwhelming  a  pinch  of  snofi*. 
Mr.  Sharpe,  however,  is  not  a  low  painter  ;  he  has  not  sufScieut 
humour,  aiid  at  the  same  time  he  has  too  much  refinement ;  for  i^ 
would  almost  seem  an  axiom  in  painting,  that  these  two  feelings 
can  never  come  together,  at  least  in  their  natural  strength.  la 
Mr.  Davison's  Collection  of  Paintii^  from  English  Hbtory, 
tbece  is  a  pictur*  by  Wilkie,  of  Alfred  ietting  the  Cakes,  burttf 
in  which  the  humourous  circumstance  is  excellent,  but  the  Prince 
mean;  Mr.  Devis  has  painted  the  same  subject,  and  in  bis  picture 
the  humour  is  mean  and  the  Prince  excellent. 

Mr.  pevis  is  one  of  the  most  universal  painters  we  have,  and 
Is  the  link  between  history,,  fancy-pieces,  and  portrait.'  Bis  ta- 
lent consists  in  ease  and  an  apprehension  of  natural  circnm stances. 
Of  his  skill  in  the  more  familiar  parts  i>t  history,  his  Death  of 
Nelson,  in  the  Cock-pit  of  the  Victory,  is  a  very  just  specimen  ;  • 
and,  on  account  of  its  ease  and  adherence  t^fact,  is  more  valu- 
able than  that  of  We^t.  The  general  f^iilt  of  Mr.  Devis  is  vaat 
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or  effect,  and  «  dingy  colonrlug  ;  but  he  latterly  swms  aware  rf 
.these  great  derccts,  and  hia  whole-length  Portrait  of  a  Lady  m 
eatin,  in  the  last  Lxhihitioii,  was  a  masterpiece  of  ease,  l^bU 
itK9,  and  delicate  brilliancy.  lu  smalt  narratiTe  and  other  light 
^eceg,  we  haTe  two  or  three  artists,  busides  Mr,  Devis,  of  much 
elegant  taste  and  of  tuperior  fancy.  Mr.  Howard  can  enter  into 
the  most  grateful  fll§hts  of  poetry,  as  be  has  evinced  in  seTeraJ 
imall  pictures  from  Sbalupeare  nnd  the  Classics,  particularly 
Ilia  Hi/iM  borne  aaag  bi/  the  JVater-n^mphi,  and  a  piece  in 
the  last  ExhiUition  of  the  British  lustitution,  in  which  he  bap. 
pHy  personified,  by  Venus  and  Mercury,  the  certain  Stars 
that— 

Sbot  mndiy  frtim  (heir  ip  lie  ret 

Tu  bMr  ihe  lea-nMida  muiir, 

Midtummtr  ttlgkt't  Dream. 

Ifor  i>  man  of  SO  much  taste  as  Mr.  Howard,  he  lias  a  sin. 
gular  fault,  that  of  chubbiness  in  his  faces  and  figures.  He 
seems  Dot  to  have  studied  drawing  sufficiently.  Mr,  Tliomson  is 
jn  the  game  line,  though  he  is  also  a  pleasing  portrai f -painter.  He 
has  not  Mr.  Howard's  fancy,  but  his  figures  are  much  better  eve- 
cute<f ;  and  his  colouring,  nhch  it  acquires  a  little  more  body, 
promises  tO  be  masterly,  Mr.  Owen  appears  to  be  inferior  to 
both  thpse  gentleman  in  fancy,  but  he  has  a  better  eye,  and  a. 
greater  taste  for  simplicity.  In  the  natural  attitudes  and  repose 
df  Children  he  is  now  unrivalled  ;  and  some  of  his 'later  Portraits 
display  a  knowledge  of  grouping  and  of  delicate  accident,  (hat 
belongs  to  the  highest  rank  in  that  department  of  axt.  His  co. 
louring  is  peculiarly  harmonious,  of  a  grey  and  agreeably  sober 
tone.  This  grey  is  however  too  prominent  in  the  flesh,  render, 
log  it  somewhat  dingy.  Mr.  Lawrence  Kas  for  some  time  past 
been  reckoned  the  first  in  this  line,  but  if  it  was  too  great  a 
compliment  to  Sir  Joshua  and  Vandyck  to  attribute  to  them  a  ge. 
.  oiua  for  history,  it  is  the  merest  flattery  to  Mr.  Lawrence.  He 
is  an  artist  of  considerable  talent,  draws  well,  and  catches  a  pro. 
minent  expression  with  a  rivid  spirit  of  translation  :  but  his  co. 
louring,  which  might  be  otherwise  masterly,  he  renders  too  gaudy 
and  imposing,  and  his  attempts  at  an  historical  spirit  are  theatri.  - 
cal,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  well-known  picture  of  Rolla  bearing 
off  Goriis  Infant: — if  It  be  objected  that  this  Is  a  portniit  of 
Kemble,  and  that  Kemble's  manner  is  very  theatrical,  one  may. 
observe  that  it  is  not  the  business  of  Mr.  Lawrence  to  copy  a  vi. 
ciouB  manner,  and  that  the  very  child  on  Rolla's  arm  is  as  thea- 
trical as  the  Peruvian  himself.  Portrait-palnllng  has  lately  sus- 
tained a  severe  loss  in  Messrs,  Hoppner  and  Opie,  artists  of  no 
great  refinement,  ,luit  highly  useful  in  thdr  respective  merits,  thff 
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innuer  a.  tery  nfttnntl  colonrist, — the  latter  a  j^^t  though  dry 
punter,  and  a  lectaret  of  much  sound  sense. 

The  Abbe  WinckelmaoD,  wha  b3w  in  our  hunud  diniate  no. 
fiuBg  bat  barrennest  of  taste,  might  have  condescended  to  infonn 
himself  that  such  climates  are  eiscntiilly  favourable  to  two  bianchei 
f>f  art, — Landscape^paintiiig  and  ArrhltecturD.  He  fornuir  it 
supplies  -with  scenes  of  perpetual  verdure  ;  the  latter  it  adrises  to 
he  weli-bnilt  and  of  a  lasting  solidity.  In  England,  the  drawing 
of  laiidscape  has  long  been  an  ordinary  accompliahoieM,  and  oiir 
Water-colour  Exhibitions  are  daily  crowded  with  ladies  who  go' 
ibeN  to  study  uid  to  critiriee,  as  our  students  do  jo  the  others. 
The  drawing  masters  ia  this  ttao  hare  consequently  had  their  ac 
livitjr  rouBed,  snd  the  pwductions  of  Girtin,  Havell,  Varieyj 
f^hri^tall,  &c.,  hare  gone  considerably  beyond  those  of  tho 
late  Mr.  Sondhy,  Mr.  Faringtos,  and  others  of  the  old  school, 
and  begin  to  contest  the  palm  with  their  elder  sister  oil.  The 
hk'ter  branch,  liuweyer,  is  decidedly  capable  of  more  richness  and 
grandeur,  and  has  ths  powerhil  adrantage  of  durability. .  Of  this 
art,  we  have  professors  of  every  d(isi:riptian,-r-paiateTs  of  ilat 
and  mountainous  scenery,  of  barren  and  of  pictu.vaque,  of  Italiaa 
^d  of  Egyptian,  of  (hi;  banks  of  the  Gingcs  and  of  die  solitary 
pad  batiks  »(  Cheliea,  ,  Freebairr,  an  elegant  but  flimsy  paintec, 
gave  u$  the  classical  scenery  of  Ualy,  as  l^niel  does  that  of  the 
East ;  and  both  have  been  valuable  to  men  of  literature,  Mr> 
Callcott  is  correct,  tastrful,  and  hasafine  feeling  for  aetlal  effect: 
he  has  introduced  a  classical  story  into  his  last  landscape,  a  prac* 
tice  that  should  be  encouraged  like  hislorical  portraiture,  inas- 
tauch  as  it  tends  to  bind  the  different  liranches  of  painting  together 
and  to  give  each  a  proper  respect  for  the  other.  The  Messrs. 
Barkers  are  bold  in  scenery  and  perspective,  with  much  freedom 
of  pencilling.  Mr,  Arnald's  produclious  are  chaste,  tasteful, 
and  natural ;  the  Rtiiiagles,  particularly  the  junior,  ara  artists  of 
considerable  power  and  variety  ;  and  Miss  Goldsmith  possesses 
avigourof  touc|i,aBd  aaeyelo  common  nature,  not  often  seen  in  a 
female  professor.  Clialon  is  a  man  of  talent,  but  be  should  rely 
more  upon  )iis  own  powers.  Loutherbourg,  a  foreigner,  wants 
{he  Engliah  cast  of  ju(lgment ;  he  is  highJy  picturesque,  and  oc- 
casionally sublime,  particularly  in  his  Alpine  scenery ;  but  bis 
luxuriance  is  apt  to  become  mere  flutter  oiid  tandriness,  and  he 
Horks  his  colour  up  to  such  aglow  that  hi^  landscapes  some, 
times  appear  lit  up  with  a  contlagratipn.  This  gentleman  also 
piiots  history  in  a  style  that  generally  speaking  has  the  Autl;er  o£ 
nis  landscape  without  it's  graiid"ur.  He  is  In  the  habit  of  design. 
ing  battles  and  military  landings  for  the  engraver,,  bat  his 
sailors  have  a  kind  of  sturdy  ca.ricature  about  them  that  is  uot 
^glish  ;  aad  of  such  landings  and  battiet; .array  it  may  goacraiiy 
"     .     ■■  «  3  b* 
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be  said,  that  they  are  only  a  pilch  aboTe  the  Hionotonf  ef  sex. 
fights.  Oar  first  lsndscape.paiater  is  Mr.  Turner,  who  has  the 
Mine  fault  in  hit  drawing  as  Sir  Jo&bua,  that  of  Indrstinctnesi  of 
•fltline ;  but  this  fault,  which  is.io  obnoifioui  >b  hnmaii  inbjects^ 
mad  bafflei  Ititr.  Turner's  ragged  attempti  at  history,  becomes  very 
didfaseat  in  the  inbts  oad  distances  of  landscape  ;  and  he  knows 
how  to  conrert  it  into  a  shadowy  sublimity.  Mr.  Turner's,  in. 
Tflntisa  generally  displays  itself  through  this  medium,  whether 
difturhed  or  placid.  His  JVhirlaind  in  the  Desarl  astounded  the 
cviuwisBeurs,  who  after  coutemplating  at  proper  distance  ui  em. 
bodied  Tiolence  of  atmosphare  that  seemed  to  take  away  one's 
oanseS)  found  l^emBelves,  when  tfa«y  came  sear,,  utterly  at  a  loss 
what  to  moke  of  it,  and  as  it  were  smothered  in  the  attempt. 
Of  his  Golmsr  style,  there  ore  two  exquisite  specimens  in  Sir  John 
JjeicHter's  Collection,  one,  representing  a  Scat  belonging  to  the 
^ronet  ki  Cheshire,  the  other  the  Demolition  (rf  Pope's  House  at 
Twickeiifaam.  The  fofmer  is  a  towery  mansion,  seen  on  a  fine 
April  morning  from  beyond  a  large.sheet  of  water,  and  looks  ai 
if  it  were  dipped  in  moist  air  : — the  latter  is  a  picture  of  rich 
4ecBy,  a  poet's  house  in  a  state  of  demolition,  contemplated  upon 
sn  autumnal  evening,  with  other  attendant  circumst^cei  that 
liaTe  all  the  meaning  without  the  affectation  of  allegpiy. 

In  architectuce  we  are  at  present,  I  believe,  without  competition  ; 
but  what  has  been  said  aboTe  on  this  subject,  is  perhaps  still  more 
applicable  than  formerly  to  the  works  of  our  artists.  Our  later 
edifice^  are  i^n  the  Greek  models  and  where  (his  is  not  the  case 
ire  have  more  eccentricity  than  originality.  The  proportions  of 
architecture,  we  are  told,  are  fixed ;  it's  orders  are  perfected ; 
and  by  what  we  can  discover,  it's  harmonious  combinations  are 
exhausted  : — what  then  remains  for  inyention  ?  Somerset  House 
is  light  and  elegant,  but  it  is  said  to  be  ill  built,  and  in  a  word, 
irhat  beanty  has  it  that  is  new  ?  Mr.  Soane,  a  theoretical  .master 
'  of  tais  art,  wished  to  be  original  when  he  repaired  the  Bank ;  wid 
how  did  he  effect  bis  purpose  ?  Merely  by  giving  his  edifice  th« 
look  of  a  different  object — merely  by  giving  us  a  title-page 
contraiUctory  to  the  contents  of  the  boi^  ;  the  Bank  has  the  jur 
fit  a  mausoleum,  as  if  its  builder  intended  to  !»e  irOBical  on  our 
deported  gold — 

Tn  ehew  by  ant  tatiric  loDcb, 
No  salioa  wanted  ii  to  much. 

V'yiiri  en  £»dtming  hit  Irtik- Bedlam, 

Mr.  Wyatt  bnlldd  excellent  houses,  replete  with  sniigaess;  but 
wfiere  is  his  invention  in  architecture  ?  Mr.  Dance  is  said  to  ba 
a  clever  artist ;  but  vhere  is  bis  invention  !  The  New  Theatre 
built  by  Mr.  Smirke,  jun.  is  undoubtedly  an  orstinent  to  fhe  me> 
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fropotU  ;  but  does  it  eihibit  tny  thing  beyond  tuteful  copying  ? 
Whsf  it  possesses'  of  beauty  has  been  teen  a  thousand  times  in  . 
Arcades  and  porticos  ;  and  where  he  tias  iKvorgod  from  the  Or- 
dinary agreements,  he  is  said  to  hnve  bi'cn  wrong, — as  in  tlie 
bareness  of  the  sides,  their  want  of  unifurmity,  and  the  unseemly 
arches  on  the  roof.  The  architect  with  the  grisatest  appearance 
of  genius,. is  Mr,  Gandy,  but  he  has  not  exhibited  this  genius  in 
any  new  modes  of  building,  though  it  is  possible  he  might  do  so, 
had  he  a  propel  opportiinity.  Whot  gave  the  publtc'a  high  idea 
of  his'  taste  and  imagination,  was  the  drawing  of  Pandemonium 
eihibited  »  few  years  since,— ^most  poetical  producdon  certainly,, 
and  glowing  with  the  preternatural  lire  of  the  original ;  bnt  did 
(he  building  in  itself  display  invention,  abstracted  from  Its  poeti- 
cal ci renin staiucs,  the  ex teut,  the  bunting  ground,  and  the  ghastly 
Jtlominatlon?  It  is  certainly  not  for  the  ReplectoH  to  decide; 
but  either  the  architects  have  for  centuries  pajt  had  no  acquaint. 
^ce  with  indention,  or  inccntion  has  been  entirely  shut  out  of 
Orchitecture. 

Vfith  the  eicepfion  of  this  art,  the  obj(<ctions  to  which  apply 
of  course  to  the  rest  of  Kurope,  the  b'figtish  school  of  design  haa 
manifested  a  decided  character  of  originality  ;  and  it  has  been  it's 
gpod  fortune  to  be  followed  and  animated  in  it's  endeavours  by 
on  excellent  succession  of  engravers  :— rbut  of  Engraving  more 
hereafter.  It  is  strikingly  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  originality 
is  individual  as  well  as  general,  and  that  our  artists  imitate  each 
other  much  less  than  the  other  existing  schools.  The  general 
dotaae  of  the  Italian  school  has  already  been  liiehtioned.  The 
French  painters,  making  b  supeTficial  use  of  the  plundered  stores 
of  Italy,  and  servilely  imitating  David,  who  now  IcaHs  the  taste 
by  his  Imperial  ofiice  as  Well  as  his  genius,  have  turned  tlie  vld 
love  of  flutter  into  a,  sculptural  stillness  and  affeeted  classicality, 
that  promise  little  rivalry  in  invention.  It  would  seem  therefore 
that  the  same  spirit  of  thinking  which  has  given  freedom  and  va, 
fiety  tq  the  English  character,  and  enabled  us  to  exhibit  our  hu. 
mours  as  men,  has  entered  into  onr  composition  as  artistfe,  Ouf 
principal  painters  above  mentioned  have  each  their  striking  pecu> 
liartties  ;  and  the  two  most  promising  of  onr  young  students, 
JWcssrs.  Ha)-d<Ml  and  Jlilton,  hate  their's  also, — the  formera  fine  ■ 
eye  for  correctness  and  colour,  with  an  ambitious  vehemence  .of 
style  that  promises  graudcur  of  character  l?ut  not  refinement; — 
the  latter,  a  gentler  taste,  susceptible  of  pathos  and  various  ele. 
gance,  but  inclined;  unless  he  takes  great  care,  to  prefer  shew  to 
substance  and  become  theatrical.  May  these  yonni;  men  fulfil  the 
hopes  entertained  of  them.  If  to  u.  sjiirit  of  rallpiial  indepen. 
dence  in  art,  our  growing  school  shall  add  the  same  spirit  as 
mcq  aiid  w)  a  (o^,— a  spirit  alike  remoyed.  frifia  ttie  misan, 
(I  'i  Ihropy 
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Ihropy  of  Bit.  j  and  tl  e  roartlineM  of  h!i  enemies,— the  Fii^e  Ari> 
(if  this  country  nllf  soon  be  wortliy  of  it's  poetrj'' and  philosophy. ' 


AitT.  XXIL—Retrotped  of  the  Theatre. 

It  is  nniTersally  agreed,  that  the  Drama,  with  respect  to  intellect, 
Is  at  the  lowest  point  of  degradation.  This  is  a  matter  that  td> 
iaea  Of  taste  never  wanted  proof,  and  that  no  l<Miger  remains  to 
be  proved  to  the  town  in  general.  It  is  no'  longer  necessary  to 
point  out,  how  entirely  the  mddem  playwrights,  in  their  iiw))iKly 
to  reach  the  arduous  walks  of  writing,  hare'  agreed  to  sink  into 
the  lowest  and  easiest;  it  Is  no 'longer  necessary  to  point  out  boi^ 
entirely  character  has  been  degraded  into  caricature,  plot  an4 
iKntiment  into  comnaon-place,  wit  info  ptnnihg,  and  composition 
into  sheer  ignorance  of  the  language.  Comedy  has  be'conie  such 
mere  farce^  and  the  serious  drama  soch  mere  flowerinesS,  that  cri> 
'  ticism  has  for  a  long  time  had  nothing  to  do'  but  'to  qnote  repeti. 
tions,  and  to  vary,  if  possible,   iV»  modes  of  contempt. 

All  our  dramatists,  it  is  true,  are  not  alike  ignorant ;  but  there 
is  little  distinction  in  the  general  aspect  of  their  productions. 
Mr,  Culman,  otherwise  a  master  of  broad  humour,  has  chosenj 
in  his  indolence^  to  accommodate  himself  (0  the  worst  taste  of 
Dibdin  and  Reynolds ;  and  what  is  worse,  Mr.  Keaney,  a  young 
author  who  promised  a  better  ambition,  and  bade  fair  to  be  thp 
reformer  of  the  stage,  has  lost  himself  in  the  common  rorter  of 
old  jests  and  trickery.  'The  new  pieces  therefore,  thongh  they 
appear  mnch  seldomer  than  formerly,  exhibit  the  usual  run  of  fea-  . 
tni^s,  and  the  critic  is  only  employed  one  month  In  recognising 
the  countenances  he  has  seen  iir  another.  The  months  jukt  past^ 
for  instance^  present  nothing  whatever  that  is  worthy  of  notit^ 
upon  an  enlarged  scale,  Mr.  DImond,  the  sole  surviving  butter- 
fly of  the  Delia  Cruscans,  has  given  ns  his  usual  flutterings  amoi^ 
the  flowers  in  a  piece  called  tlie  Secrets  of  a  Pa/ace,-— Mr.  Rey- 
tiolds,  who  has  lately  become  very  serious,  now  that  his' jest-books 
begin  to  failhim,  produces  a  Specimen  of  his  romance  reading  in 
an  after-prece  calied  the  Bridal  Ring  ;  and  Mr.  Arnold  does  the 
same  in  an  opera  called  Plottj  or  the  JVortA  Toaer,  the  very 
name  of  which  will  let  the  reader  into  the  whole  secret.  These 
gentlemen  are  at  least  original  in  their  prefaces.  Mr.  Dimond 
tells  ns  that,  sincerely  speaking,  he  thinks  bis  production  above, 
mentioned  a^good  ({ne ;  and  he  moreover  informs  us,  that  all  tlie 
■■■■■'■  'critici, 
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critiet,  nkoK  pnJte  is  worth  itaving,  tbought  id  too^— meaiiing 
thereby  the  Pott.  Mr,  Reynoidsj  I  am  afnid,  is  oat  quite  iq 
jcandid,  for  he  tells  us  iu  one  of  bis  prefaces,  that  he  is  couadonf 
of  writing  liad  pieces;  but  that  if  the  tuwn  approyes  them,  it  ii 
pot  bis  fault.  In  tbjs  touch,  so  characteristic  of  the  dranuUii; 
ft^ting  of  the  times,  one  dqes  not  know  which  to  admire  in  pre- 
ference— the  writer?s  eutire  want  of  ambition,  qr  the  extiema 
|(H>d-nature  of  the  public  towards  him. 

Id  gome  former  reiparks  oii  the  degeneracy  of  qar. drama,*  .{ 
ittribnied  it  to  od«  particular  circumBtance— the  sudden  cbaog* 
of  camedy  from  the  seatimental  to  the  laughable,  effected  bj 
Goldsmith  and  others,  and  vulgartied  into  what  it  is  l>y  the  fol. 
powers  of  O'Keefe.  Sentimental  writing  was  an  tnespected  re^ 
li«f  to  the  town  from  the  griuniag  and  malignant  farces  that  bad 
just  been  in  Togue ;  but  it  suited  neither  the  humonr  nor  temper 
of  the  nation  ;  and  iarce,  with  it's  sting  taken  out,  became  in  iff 
torn  a  relief  from  ^ntiment.  This  still  appears  to  me  the  imme. 
'^iate  cause ;  but  cqnsideie^  at  the  only  one,  it  was  a  .very  narreif 
view  of  the  subject,  for  several  others  must  be  added,  arisii^ 
from  accident  as  well  as  from  changes  in  the  nation  itself.  It 
may  be  ijtoubted,  in  the  first  place,  whether  the  general  diffusion 
of  letters  has  not  had  it's  share  in  contributing  to  the  mediocrity 
of  the  draiqa.  What  a  recalled  the  Augustan  ages  of  literature 
hare  not  been  diffuse  in  this  respect;  Jt  is  in  those  ages  the  stream* 
burst  sparkling  forth,  but  in  the  next  they  spread  in  fertilizing 
shallows,  and  the  nation  is  content  to  reap  what  they  produce, 
without  troubling  itself  to  search  after  new  springs.  An  age, 
Qnder  these  circurastasces,  rather  enjoys  literUure  than  cultivates 
it ;  a  taste  tor  ]took.e  becomes  a  common  part  of  education ;  and 
the  consequence  is,.  IJiat  while  real  genius  is  repressed  by  it's  own  . 
fastidiunsoess,  or  seeks  for  the  likeness  of  originality  iu  eccentr^ 
fity  or  oier  brilliancy,,  mediocrity,,  less  delicate  and  less  ambU 
tioDS,  comes  Torward  with  the  sole  intention  to  amuse,  impos^ 
opon  the  multitude  who  have  just  become  critias  enough  to  mis. 
take  it,  and  like. a  buffoon  at  court,  is  endured  for  a  long  t'aofi 
by  the  better  sort,  who  suffer  themselTes  to  be  amnsed  by  what 
thSy  ovght  to  despise.  Such  has  been  the  case  for  years  past  with 
)Vgard  to  the  Drama ;  and  the  progress  of  society  helped  mate- 
rially to  majntain  it.  The  English  public,  never  much  attached 
^o  theatrical  amusements,  and  at  best  inclined  to  consider  them  as 
objects  of  mere  relaxation,  seemed  to  have  been  more  tbaa  ever 
■^verted  from  any  care  on  the  subject  by  the  encrea»ng  interest 


*  In  Esaaj  on  (he  Appcaranrp,  Cauiri,  imi<I  CoiHcqDencFs  of  the  Decline 
•f  firilUb  CoBKd]','  wrimo  in  180}^  aud  priuird  iu  aoelacr  pyblkBliott. 
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•f  politics.  ComnMrce  feo,  as  it  advenced,  by  no  UMns  tended 
to  enlarge  their  idew  on  any  sniijpct ;  and  it  is  curiuuB  to  observe, 
bow  oar  cnnediei  of  late,  geiitiii»^n(al  as  well  bb  farciegl,  have 
run  upon  (he  mannere  and  moral  feeling  of  ^opkeepers.  With 
the  gentleToea  of  hdeU  indciieiidfnt  fortunes,  vanished  a  great 
4leal  of  taste  as  well  as  of  public  spirit ;  the  race  of  young  critics, 
,  who  Ehine  so  pertly  in  o«t  periodical  classics  under  the  general 
appelUtion   of   Templars,    bnt  who   certainly   helped   to   represi 

■  iDuch  noiiEense  on  tte  stage,  became  lost  among  the  geaer^)  ei. 
pectants  of  the  political  world ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  well, 
adunted  pari  of  the  middle  closes  rose;  in  appearance  at  least, 
io  a  lerel  with  the  upper,  they  afiectrd,  like  tbem,  only  to  enjoy 
lAd  not  to  interfere  with  public  amusements.  The  general  cormp- 
tion  therefore,  which  brought  together  all  those  who  had  a  Toico 
or  an  interect  in  the  press,  rendered  critioism  a  mere  matter  of 
tonrteay  :  an  erfrhange  of  cards  took  plate  J)et ween  all  the  mana. 
^en,  acton,  dramatisti,  and  journalists ;  and  independence  of 
opinion  seems  to  hare  been  a  feeling  never  remembered  but  ii)  ob- 
«asionaJ  pamphlets  and  ^sqainadis,  written  with  evident  pur. 
poses  of  party  anifnoStty,  or  what  is  worse,  of  extortion.  Froiq 
these  and  one  or  two  other  difierent  causes,  a  singnlar  em  hu  lat, 
teriy  taken  place  in  theatrical  history,  the  gradual  migration  of 
the  critics  from  pit  to  boxe«.  In  the  boies  it  is  not  repkoned 
Tery  decoroOs  to  express  atty  vehement  opinion  of  wkat  is  going 
forward  on  the  stage  ;  hissing  in  particular  is  generally. exploded; 
■and  thu*  tfie  critics  sk  stilt  with  their  faculties  politely  enchained, 
some  not  willing  to  hiss  if  allowed,  others  caring  neither  to  hiss 
nor-  clap,  and  a  solitary  one  perhaps,  from  a  notion  of  justice 
which  he  now  thinks  mistaken,  expressing  no  opinion  that  might 
influence  a  fate  which  he  is  to  criticise.     Thtse  gentlemen  are  now 

'becoming  less  reserred,  and  perhaps  there  is  no  measure  that  would 
tend  more  to  the  reTiral  of  the  Drama  than  their  general  migiUr 
tion  back  again  into  their  former  seats. 

The  stnge  thus  left  to  itself  was  soon  occupied  with  all  sorts  of 
irvcds.  It  might  have  been  exptcted  that  some  theatrical  mana- 
ger, seeing  tire  state  of  things  and  anxious  for  the  interest  as  well 
u  repntation  of  his  concern, <would  become  public  spirited  enough 
to  b^n  the  necessary  reform.  But  unluckily,  the  persons,  into 
vhose  hands  the  theatre  is  most  likely  to  fail,  are  of  all  others 
the  least  fitted  to  conduct  it.  Thpy  are  generally,  it  is  trne,  men 
of  taste,  bnt  they  are  also  men  of  pleasure,  and  get  into  so-maOy 
petty  involvements,  that  thfir  taste  has  hardly  power  to  exercise 
Itself  if  it  would.  From  Sir  William  Davenant  to  Sir  Richard 
Stede,  and  from  Steele  to  Sheridan  and  Colmaa,  it  has  been  found 
that  the  managers  from  whom  most  was  lo  be.  expected,  bare  done 
leait  for  tbe  adTftocemeut  of  the  Diftna.     The  b,e4t  maiiagers  hare 
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ten  Ra«h  as  wen  acton  themselTes,  for  vltb  more' obi ig&ti«m«  (• 
industiy,  they  were  more  alire  tp  their  real  iateretL  Thii  bow. 
erer,  aoiting  with  the  deterioiution  of  dnmatio  w^tiiig,  matei. 
riallf  helped  t«  raise  the  actors  in  geaeral  above  the  dramatiiti ; 
and  tiie  conseqaence  has  been,  that  the  latter  are  lunk  into 
mere  retainers  of  the  theatre,  doing  and  mdoing  just  what  they 
are  bid4eD,  and  writing,  not  for  the  world  at  laif  e,  but  for  the 
peculiar  talent  of  this  and  that  performer.  Thii  is  one  came  of 
tte  monotoaouj  round  of  characters  so  obserrable  In  Ae  preseitt 
drama.  By  »eeing  the  actor's  names  in  the  mpming  playbillB, 
yoD  generally  know  what  personages  yon  have  to  expect ;  and  a 
llnunatist  i«  sure  to  muster  ati  the  good  actors  he  can,  before  ba  ■ 
completes  fais  work  and.  announces  it  for  representation.  Sack 
are  the  rules,  and  sndi  the  views  of  bvmaB  tiatnre,  apon  wfaick 
the  It«ynoldses  and  the  Dibdins  adrance  their  elaima  to  qipro, 
bation !  -     - 

Wbat  is  coDtemptible  in  tbis  respect  on  the  side  of  the  anthort, 
beeomeg  lamentable  on  ■  that  of  the  performers,  who,  the  more 
fhey  exert  themselves  in  the  behalf  of  nonsense,  injure  their  own 
regard  for  nature  and  consequently  their  reputation.  The  present 
stage  can  boast  a  race  of  actors,  sQme  of  whom  kave  not  been 
eseeiled  by  any  of  their  predecessors,  perhaps  in  one  or  two  re» 
speets  not  equalled.  They  are  deficient  ip  tragedy,  and  in  the 
femioiBe  part  of  genteel  comedy ;  but  Mrs.  Siddons  .^one  is  a  hoi t 
in  the  farmer;  and  I  know  not  where  are  the  names  in  comedy 
that  possess  us  with  images  of  such  perfect  nature  as  those^of 
Mrs.  Jordan  and  Mr.  Dowton, — the  one  for  a  broad  and  ardinl 
simplicily,  fttive  to  every  fugitive  impressioo  ; — the  other  for  bk 
masterly  conception  of  strong  passion  in  all  it's  varieties,  parti- 
cularly of  an  anger  replete  with  hnmnuroos  circumstaac*,  and 
subsiding  into  benevolence.  This  actor  has  lately  been  perfonu 
fng  the  Hj/pocrite,  in  the  comedy  of  that  name,  with  a  truth  and  « 
breathing  calmness,  that  present  a  most  refreshii^  contrast  to  the 
necessary  grimace  qf  Hie  modem  drqma.  Yet  even  he  finds  it 
difficult  to  withhold  the  charitable  quantum  of  face^makng  when 
called  upon  by  the  poverty  of  our  comic  writen.—rA  joke.which 
woold  not  pass  at  a  dinner.table,  must  be  tnssed  np  in  all  Muts  at 
grins  and  gesticulations  before  it  is  properly  relislied  at  the  tlMB> 
tre ;  the  actors  accm^ingly  exert  their  powers  of  cookery,  b«t 
Ih^  lose  fbeir  better  taste  in  so  doing  ;  and  it  it  acknoMiedged, 
that  in  proportion  as  our  comedy  has  become  farce,  some  of  onr 
best  comic  acton  bare  become  buffoons. 

Luokily,  the  first  honegt  spirit  of  criticism  that  rose  to  tx^ 
press  thfl  sense  of  rational  people  on  this  suhjeet,  had  a  consider. 
«Me  effect  upon  the  public.  The  periodical  wiilan  gradually 
fbanged  from  .panegyric  to  defeace,  from  defeice  to  ozcuws,  ftvm 
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.«ZciHe«  to  ft  kind  of  pMroniemg  pity,  and  »t  leqgtii,  with  flit 
exception  of  oa?  or  two  whose  praise  is  at  all  times  as  good  as  i 
lampooa,  thej  scarcely  afiect  to  hidf  their  contempt.  Even  thedra. 
matists,  finding  jhents^Wcts  become  bye. words  for  want  ofgeniui, 
seem  at  last  tnclt,ned  to  feci  a  little  of  Uie  general  shame,  ajid  to 
take  their  respective  roads  to  ofascurjfjr.  Clever  has  the  history. 
of  tlie  dnwna  presentftd  »o  fine  an  opting  /or  rising  talent ;  and 
it  ii  difficttlt  to  itnagine,  difficult  of.  least  for  persons  of  any  lite. 
yary  ardour,  how  the  nimer^us  young  own  of  wit  and  edttcatioa 
jn  the  capitats  of  the  unjted  kiingfdom  can  lefrpn  from  at^tempfi 
ing  tA  fCKue  the  BHtish  Drama  out  of  the  hands  of  a  grinning 
ignorance — an  attempt  ^o  laudab.le  in  every  respect,  eo  due  t4 
the  nation^  hononr,  and  so  conducive,  if  it  syccc.ed^  tp  thie  11% 
proTement  of  the, rising  generaJiou,    .     ' 


Art.  'liXiU.—Relroapect  of  Public  4ffairt. 

The  erents  of  the  last  three  months,  thoqgh  .by  no  means  Toi4  . 
of  intmrest,  have  in  genera)  been  rather  such  as  seem  preparatory 
to  iinportant  consequences,  than  highly  important  in  themselvei. 
Europe,  indeed,  has  been  long  in  a  state  that  cannot  be  contem- 
plated without  an  almost  daily  expect»tiop  of  violent  change; 
yet  when  and  from  what  quarter  such  change  is  to  arise,  sliU 
baffles  conjectnre ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  the  predominancy  of 
one  nation,  or  rather  of  one  man,  in  its  systcfo,  proceeds  with 
'  almost  undeviatiDg  regularity.  UoU^d,  sope  time  ago,  escited 
the  hopes  of  the  sanguine,  as  lllcely  to  set  the  first  limits  to  French 
domination ; — and  it  has  since,  wtthoyt  a  struggle,  iftsigued  itf 
separate  existence,  and  is  become  a  nameless  part  of  the  French. 
«mpire.  Wistfnl  eyes  were  cast  to  the  I^orth  for  a  new  confe. 
deraCy  to  resist  the  torrent  of  subjugation  ; — and  a  French  Gene, 
ral  has  bixn  admitted  withont  a  shadow  of  opposition  to  the  in- 
lierttancc  (^  the  Swedish  Croi^o  ;  while  Russia  and  Denmark  have 
looked  with  srrming  approbation  at  an  act  tfhich  places  serritudt 
in  their  very  sight,  and  sets  the  dangerous  example  of  the  easy  . 
extinction  of  an  ancient  dynasty,  Austria  is  proud  or  a  cIjQec  hI. 
liance  with  the  present  disposer  of  crowns  and  kingdoi^s,  and  of 
the  prospect  of  a  future  participation  in  the  Napoleon  line. 

The  Spanish,  Peninsula  alone  on  the  Continent  presents  an  ac- 
tive resistance  to  the  grasping  projects  of  the  mighty  Despot; 
and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  he  feels  equal  surprise  a^  iDdigna, 
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ItitD  at  thir  unetpected  c)ieck  to  hb  ctmqiKriitg  anHS.  After  aH. 
the  blood  thftt  has  been  sbed  in  the  attempt  to  subdue  a  people 
whose  Energies  were  suppressed  but  not  t^stinguUtied,  the  a.ttaiii> 
meat  of  the  object  aeema  more  remote  than  erer.  In  Spain  it- 
Klf,  the  war  has  become  a  series  o(  petty  actions  diffused  through 
almost  every  prariace,  extremely  harassing  to  the  invaders,  and 
Hrring  a9  that  school  of  bold  enterprise  and  jnilitarj  habits  which 
alone  on  armed  naiion  wants  to  secure  iVi  final  independence.  In 
the  mraD  time,  it  has  assembled,  by  its  representatives,  in  its  an- 
ient Cortes,  has  set  aside  its  feeble  Regency,  and  has  dared  la 
assume  the  language  and  perform  the  acts  of  a  sovereignty  haaed 
upon  the  rights  of  the  people.  It  has  nominally  recognised  King 
I'erdinand,  but  has  derived  its  own  authority  from  the  act  of  its 
creation  ;  and  it  has  been  asserted  in  the  Cortes,  that  when  Fer- 
dinand returns  to  Spain  he  will  find  a  constitution  framed  for  his 
acceptance.  The  spirit  of  liberty  has  even  proceeded  so  far  as  to 
provide  for  t\e  freedom  of  Ihe  press  ;  and  the  Cortes  has  passed  a 
decree  pemiitting  the  publication  of  jH>&/tra/ writings  without  any 
prerious  license,  nnder  the  same  subsequent  responsibility  that 
they  are  subject  to  in  England.  The  same  freedom  of  religiout 
discassion  could  not  be  granted  under  a  Cathalrc  establishment. 
From  these  tokens  of  advance  in  the  Spanish  nation  to  the  senti- 
ments of  freemen,  it  is  ardently  to  be  wished  that  their  noble  ex- 
ertions to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  tj'rauny  and  usurpation  may  be 
rewarded  with  final  success. 

rt  was  to  Portugal,  however,  that  the  force  of  the  French  arms 
was  particnlarly  directed  during  the  late  autumnal  campaigo.  Im- 
patient at  the  view  of  an  English  army  on  the  Continent,  Napoleon 
sent  one  of  his  most  distinguished  Generals,  Msssena,  at  the  head 
of  a  large  body  of  troops,  to  "  sweep  them  into  the  lea,"  ac. 
cording  to  his  presumptuous  phrase.  Lord  Wellington,  command- 
ing a  force  much  inferior  in  troops'on  whose  steadiness  be  could 
rely,  prudently  determined  to  post  himself  behind  one  fortress  af- 
ter another,  impeding  the  progress  of  the  enemy  as  much  as  he 
was  able,  and  gradually  retiring  on  their  approach.  The  impe. 
diments  he  threw  in  the  way  of  Maasena's  advance  were,  however, 
inconsiderable.  Ciudad  Rodrigo  feil  unsuccoured;  and  the  ex. 
pected  resistance  of  Almeida  being  soon  terminated  by  an  acci. 
dental  explosion,  the  northern  part  of  Portugal  was  left  open  to 
the  French  troops,  who  rushed  in  like  a  torrent.  Lord  Welling, 
ton,  who  had  hastily  retreated  beyond  the  Mondego,  at  length 
re.crossed  the  river  to  take  possession  of  the  strong  heights  of 
Busaco,  which  lay  in  the  direct  line  of  advance  of  the  French  to. 
wards  Lisbon.  Here  he  was  attacked  by  Massena  on  September 
37tb,  aud  a  bloody  conflict  ensued,  iu  which  both  parties  claimed 
the  victory.     In  the  ttatemcatj  of  the  losses  ua  each,  side,  the 
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Itfoportioiu  bn«,  «■  wnmt,  tieen  reversed ;  a&  «U!k  paity  )M 
>Hd»  tbe  mill  displays  of  trimnpttt  by  wbick  Uw  ralgar  snd'tli« 
Mngnine  in  all  conotries  e*«r  have  be«il  sndtriil  be  deiaded,  'wheri 
tbe  Gover^ent  finds  an  infer«st  iii  keying  np  a  deception.  Tb« 
wqwcl,  bawever.  kas  sufficiently  elttcidated  th«  nature  and  resalt 
of  the  ectira.  The  Frendb,  ttottrithstamting  np^ated  and  SPiioBl 
UtenptB,  were  foiled  In  tbeir  first  obj<^t :  but  tbeir  RkHful  leaderj 
by  a  ciicaitoKi  track,  obliged  Wellington,  throa^h  apprehension 
of  being  turned,  to  R-icross  the  Moodego,  leaving  Coimbra  to  M 
•cctiptcd  by  the  enemy.  In  big  accoimt  of  the  engagemcifC  great 
eaconiaBa  werf  gireH  to  the  behsvioilr  of  the  Portuguese  troops, 
irim  co^Oagd  the  hiajor  part  of  his  for^e  ;  bnt  although  their 
Mmbcr,  added  to  that  of  tbe  British,  appears  to  have  etcct'ded 
&al  of  tbe  French  amjr,  be  nas'  so  little  desirons  of  a  second  ecu 
connitr,  ttat  ke  nade  a  r^tid  retrograde  motion  to  tbe  last  of  hi) 
alrong  pooitioos  hi  the  imniediate  ridnity  of  LJsbon,  wltbonf  op. 
pottng  any  fartbor  obstacle  to  tbe  equally  rapid  advance  of  Mas. 
tuaa.  ^  the  Elfish  pnblic  was  evidently  macb  disappointed 
with  this  result,  pains  hare  b«en  taken  by  tbe  Ministeridlists  td 
tepment  this  tnoTement  bs  a  masterly  stratagem  in  Hie  BritisI 
GoMnnder,  to  draw  his  ant^onist  into  a  sitnation  where  h< 
mifteitfaer  see  his  army  perish  for  want  of  supplies,  or  figlit  or 
ntreatat  a  great  disadvantage.  That  Lord  Wellington  has  acted 
with  true  judgment  is  highly  probable  ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  would  haVe  acted  dill'crently  had  the  awe  of  a  su))erfor 
Jbrce,  and  not  the  hope  of  rnining  his  adversary,  been  the  priii' 
c^e  of  his  conduct.  Mean  time  the  expectation  of  a  great  int. 
pending  biUtle  has  been  hitherto  itisappointed.  MoEscaa  hu 
fiuuA  tbe  allied  army  too  strong  and  too  formidably  posted  to 
TaHnre  on  an  attack,  and  Wellington  adheres  to  bis  defeaslre 
ayrtsB.  The  hopes  of  starving  the  French  army  grow  fainter, 
■ad  it  is  said  Aat  it  has  secured  a  safe  retreat  to  Siiain  by  the 
ffaortest  way.  Much  of  the  best  plrt  of  Portugal  is  made  a  dejart 
by  the  march  of  the  different  armies ;  and  England,  iti  additioB 
tothe  enormoas  expenses  of  its  own  and  the  Portuguese  troops^ 
will  probably  incur  that  of  feeding  a  great  proportion  of  the  dij-' 
trossed  population  of  Portugal. 

Whilst  the  Spanish  nation  is  thus  struggling  for  an  independent 
exiatenoe,  it  has  the  additional  arduous  task  of  maintaining  a  so- 
vereignty over  iti  American  colonies,  in  which  the  past  misgo> 
vemoient  of  the  parent  country,  and  progressive  ideas  of  political 
lights,  have  widely  spread  the  seeds  of  revolt.  The  province  of 
the  Caisccas  and  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres  have  already  derlan^ 
their  independency ;  and  although  the  spirit  has  been  resisted 
wherever  tbe  native  Spaniards  have  retained  the  ascendeory,  jet 
i;t  nay  be  codelucted  ^t  Uw  Creoles  id  genenl  secretly  meditate 
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UHking  ajraafagg  of  the  opporhinitjr.  Notking,  ahleast^  bat  m. 
note  liheiat  sygtem  of  policy  with  respect  to  the  CBloaica  can 
[oag  iecure  Ibeir  connection  with  Spals.  ftleaa  time  the  Riiglbb 
Goierameut  is  tkrowji  into  socae  peiplesity  with  regard  to  its, 
coadt(ct  towards  those  opposite  pailies.  Tlie  relations  ia-  wiudi 
it  stands  to  Old  Spaia  will  not  decently  permit  a  recognition  of. 
those  who  bave  broken  the  tiea  which  bound  them,  to  it^  and  haT& 
in  coDs^uence  bwn  bjanded  as  traitors  by  the'  re^ncy  at  Cadiz : 
on  the  oUmc  band,  the  Creoles  hare  always  been  the  advocates  ot 
that  fcee  trade  which  U  is  so  much  the  commercial  interest  of  tlag- 
Und  to  encaurage  ;  and  iC  those  new  American  slates  are  likely 
in  Ihft  event  ta  establish  tbents<jves,  it  b  highly  important  to  scw. 
cute  Uie  &nt  plac^  iu  their  gratitudi^  and  alfuction.  But  this  dif^ 
Gcally^  like  so  many  others  ia  the  present  distracted  state  of  thsr 
vorldj  tin^  al^e  can  solTe. 

The  sanginary  contests  between  Turks  and  Russians  are  not 
likely  much  to  iutesest  those  who  are  chiefly  attracted  by  evsnta 
that  may  in^nence  the  future  dcstioie^  of  mankind  iu  their  most 
important  points.  We  have  heud  different  and  opposite  reports, 
of  actions  between  these  semi- barbarous  powers  upon  their  con-  - 
£aeg ;  and  we  niay  believe  that  while  the  more  regular  discipline. 
and  superior  military  skill  of  the  Russians  assure. them  the  most 
pennaoent  adrantases,  the  fanatical  fury  of  the  Turks  is  occa- 
aionalty  irresistible.  It  is  highly  improbablo,  howeFer,.tbat  th^ 
weak  and  corrupt  court  af  PctersbuTgh  is  destined  to  be  the  final, 
lul^verter  of  tfae  Ottoman  empiri*,  siaking  as  it  may  be  under- 
its  mass  of  defects  and  abuses.  The  present  war  between  them^ 
as  it  seems  to  have  no  determinate  object,  is  not  likely  to  be  of. 
long  duration. 

The  other  parts  of  Europe  ha»p  presented  few  iucidents  worthy. 
of  regard  exclusive  of  those  which  have  already  been  referred  ta^ 
The  opposite  shores  of  Naples  and  Sicily  have  been  the  scene  o£ 
petty  euterprisea  and  demonstrations  of  hostilities,  aSording  ia~ 
ther  (be  ini*s^  than  tke  reality  of  warfare.  One  ilLcooductcd  in. 
vasioa  of  the  Sicilian  coast  has  indeed  been  effec!«d,  attended. 
with  the  loss  of  most  of  the  Neapolitan  troops  which  were  thrown 
orw.  It  prOTod,  however,  the  possibility  ol  such  landings  in  in.. 
temls  when  the  English  protecting  squadron  is  driven  by  stress. 
of  weather  from,  its  station ;  hut  there  seems  no  present  danger 
of  the  repetition  of  snch  hazardous  attempts. 

The  annexation  qf  the  country  of  the  Valais  to  France,  npon 
the  pret^t  that  it  had  not  performed  all  its  etigagements,  joined 
to  the  real  reason  of  its  convenient  situation,  is  an  additlonaC 
though  inconsiderable  proof  of  the  nndi^uised  despotism  of.  llia.  - 
Master  of  Kuiope.  It  is  a  much  more  important  fact,  that;,  he 
ha»  nearly  coqiplet^  the  project  in  whici  he  has  lonj  been  so 
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ettrnestly  engaged,  nf  exclodinf  British  goods  from  th«  ^oropnti 
Confinont.  Almost  ereTj  custom-house  is  under  tfae  direction  of 
French  revenue  officers  supported  by  French  soldiers  ;  and  ft  bte 
edict  of  unprecedented  rigour  condemns  to  tiie  flames  all  articles 
of  British  manofactore,  whereter  foond,  in  consequmce  of  which 
many  bonfires  of  Tataabte  articles  have  already  been  lighted,  fo 
Gte  min  of  the  poor  proprietors.  This  severity  has  probably  for 
fhe  time  answered  its  end  of  intimidating  foreign  merchants  from 
practising  concealed  methods  of  introducing  British  commodities; 
and  to  the  sfo^fltion  of  trade  thereby  produced,  togeHter  with 
miprofitable  speculations  to  Sooth  America,  may  be  attributed 
that  nnnsual  namlwr  of  bankruptcies  which  has  of  late  filled  the 
pages  of  every  Gazette.  The  cotton  mann&ctnre  appears  to  hsre 
been  partii-olarly  aSected  by  these  causes  of  reduced  demand,  for 
ft  great  proportion  of  the  failures  have  occurred  in  its  principal 
■cats.  A  depreciation  of  the  last  loan  to  Government  was  one  trf 
first  symptoms  of  pecnniary  difficDlties,  the  effects  of  which  were 
displayed  in  some  tragical  events  that  made  an  extraordinary  itn- 
prcsaion  on  the  public ;  and  It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  on  the  ap- 
proaching necessity  for  other  loans  to  support  a  war  of  nnprece.  . 
dented  expense,  these  difficidties  will  occasion  a  heavy  addition  to  1 
tbe  national  burdens.  I 

'    In  Ireland,  the  spirit  of  discontent,  which  unfortmufely  has    | 
pever  been  suffered  to  want  aliment  to  keep  it  in  vigour,  has  taken 
the  turn  of  a  violent  antipathy  to  the  principles  of  the  late  Union    ! 
between  tho  two  kingdoms.     The  maimer  in  which  this  measure    : 
was  carried,  and  the  alledged  non-performance  of  promises' which 
accompanied  it,  have  afforded  topics  for  vehement  cmsure ;  md 
ft  numerous  Meeting,  held  at  Dublin,  has  nnanimoosly  agreed  in  >    | 
■trbng  petition  for  Its  repeat.     'Hiat  such  a  step  will  be  thoaght 
of  on  this  side  of  the  water  is  not  to  be  expecteid  ;  and  probably 
the  whole  will  end  in  only  adding  an  article  to  the  catalogue  of 
national  grievances.     This  sobject  seems  for  the  present  to  hsve 
Occupied  the  place  of  the  question  conce'ming  Catholic  Emanci. 
patiOD,  which  disagreements  among  the  Catholics  themselvei  bad 
begnn  to  render  less  embarrassing  to  Grovermnent. 

It  teems  proper  to  notice,  as  another  remaTkable  feature  of  thi     | 
tipesj  that  perhaps  in  no  period  of  eqnal  domestic  tranquillity 
have  there  been  »o  many  Prosecutions  for  Libels  carried  on  by  the 
Attorney  .General,    or  with  so  acrimonious  a  spirit,     WJiethrr     I 
diis  denotes  an  nncoromon  license  assumed  by  political  writers,     ' 
or  en  unusual  degree  of  jealousy  uid  irritability  in  our  governors, 
we  shall  leave  lo  our  readers  to  determine  for  themselves.    Ja 
the  mean  time,  we  shall  b^  leave  to  remind  those  who  nay  be 
called  vpon  to  exercise  the  sacred  office  of  Jur^ifmen, — the  only  Irw 
fsardw^  of  ««r  UbwrtiMy— Uiat  the  boasted  Freedom  of  the  En;- 
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M  Preaa  is  nothing  more  than  a  trap  to  writers,  if,  try  the  pri- 
tiipge  of  printing  withont  a  prevjous  license,  they  are  seduced 
kit  discaMikiu  and  ceosares  wkfcl],  thougl^  perhaps  appfanded, 
itire  them  unprotected  victims  to  the  cause!  of  their  coaatry. 
bt  it  be  nobei,  that  the  Prosecutor  of  a  pretend^. libel  mav  at 
U]  pleasan  select  for  vengeance  author,  publisher,  vender,  or 
printer,  according  as  each  nay  be  peraonally  obnoxious  to  him 
lit  Ilia  ^Biployers  ;  and  that  if  proof  of  the  mere  fact  be  thought 
inUcjent  to  jnstify  a  rardict  (rf'  guilty,  theiaccused  is  evpoied  to 
tfee  unchecked  severity  of  pertoas  whouc  political  principles  or* 
not  unlikely  to  be  tbe  lame  wA  those  animadverted  upon.  It  ia 
iKsdless  for  ns  lo  be  more  explicit. 

The  latest  and  most  important  domestic  occurrence  has  been 
«K  jn  vhich  the  whole  public  are  interested,  and  which  has 
Seiefore  Ijeen  the  prevailing  subject  of  conversation  and  enquiry 
Mlh  all  raalu  of  pemtle.  This  is,  the  calamitous  suspeuslon  of 
Uie  Timctions  (ft  the  Executive  Power,  in  consequence  of  a  return 
of  the  mental  malady  with  which  his  Majesty  has  at  dil!erent  times 
been  oofortonately  afflicted.  This  event  was  necessasity  mad« 
known  at  the  Meeting  of  ParlianKnt  on  November  1st,  but  ai 
the  attack  was  attributed  to  the  affecting  circumstances  attendms 
Ute  illness  of  bis  Majesty's  youngest  daughter  (since  deceased). 
tOoGdent  hopes  were  entertained  that  it  would  speedily  ^bside  { 
and  the  Parliament  accordingly  adjourned  itself  for  a  fortnight. 
When  diat  term  was  expired,  die  adjournment  was  extended,  up* 
pa  the  same  expectations,  to  ajiother  fortnight ;  though  npt  with, 
out  some  opposition  to  fiuch  protraction  in  the  Lower  Kouse. 
Of  the  real  state  of  the  Royal  Sufferer  mean  time,  no  authentic 
information  bos  been  given  to  the  public.  Etiquette,  the  very  es- 
sence of  which  is  deception,  has  not  permitted  the.  true  name 
pf  the  malady  to  be  pronounced  in  Parliament,  or  the  real 
symptoms  to  be  stated  in  those  Medical  Bulletins  which  aro 
4aily  i>sue4  with  the  accustomed  fonnftlity.  These,  however,,  de^ 
fective  as  they  are,  have  in  general  terras  rather  inculcated  the 
idea  that  the  disorder  was  aggravated  than  diminished.  The  pub^ 
Kc  therefore,  at  the  expiration  of  the  second  period  of  parliamen- 
tary adj  on  rum  «it,  on  November  %gth,  were  prepared  to  expect 
that  some  measures  should  be  taken  to  supply  this  chasm  in  the 
CoQstitutioit,  which,  while  it  l^sts,  leaves  the  Government  with. 
Vat  power  to,  act  on  any  important  emergency,  and  renders  its 
kind  of  anomaly  or  monster  in  political  institutions.  One  day, 
however,  previous  to  tlie  meeting  of  Parliament,  »a  examination 
of  ill  the  I^ysicians  attending  his  Majesty  took  place  before  the 
VrUy  Conncil,  who  concnrred  in  opinion  that  the  King  was  In  a 
progress  of  amendment,  and  that  there  was  every  reason  to  ex.i 
pect  his  oitire  i«irtDration.  On  the  ground  of  thii  ppiniQn  ~the 
*  .;Wini«t^' 
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Miniiten  «v>tDMd  in  both  Houea  to  propose  a  fiirdiM  atljMnu 
lOent  of  a  fortoi^t  l-  and  thoHgfi  the  proposal  was  combat^  'by 
•trong  ar^meuta.  It  paaied  by  the  luiiat  majorities  wi  «  ditidoli 
Is  each  House. 

Soeh  ii  the  general  state  of  afiairs,  abraad  and  at  home,  in  tlui 
eoncludmg  montii  of  the  year  1810, — a  state  which  affordj  tittle 
ConsolatioB  f^r  the  preseot,  or  hope  for  the  fntare.  Incpeucd 
expeKsei ;  dimiuiihed  resoutcei ;  an  cneinf  equally  fareterate  and 
powerfolj  who  imitei  agaipit  na  all  fiorope,  except  the  parts  oc* 
c«ined  bj  allies  who  depebd  on  us  for  support ;  a  Miniitry  only 
knovB  by  their  fulnret,  yibOf  in  one  event,  will  be  continuod  in 
(Ace  in  spite  of  the  natlqnal  contempt ;  in  another,  wilt  yield- 

^eir  places  to  nncertain  saccessori  I  What  lover  of  hh  cpnntry) 
not  fattening  on  its  spoils  and  abases,  can  cwteitiplate  the  scene 
vithont  distressful  feeliegs  and  melancholy  forebodings }  Stilly 
bDwerer,  there  are  healthful  stamina  in  the  British  character  and 
CoBstitatian,  which  forbid  devpur  j  and  though  England  will  pro, 
t«bly  nerer  aga^a  possess  the  prond  pre-eminence  to  whicdi  ibe 
was  raised  in  the  early  years  of  this  reign,  the  may,  by  a  ret«m 
t»  wise  and  just  coonseis  with  respect  to  foreign  njiticMis,  and  th« 
ndoptiMi  of  domestic  Reforms  which  erery  day  shew*^  be  more 
ud  more  necessary,  avert  the  principal  evils  with  whiA  Ae  is 
tihrcAtened,  and  retain  tt)e  freedoat  and  independence  whic}!'  ait 

,  b«  noblest  boast. 


■       Aet.  XXIV.— SAorf  Af&«e«(meouf  f  fecM. 

KOBBBt   HEKJUCJC, 

Mb.  Reflector, 
-  The  following  Latin  lines  are  a  translation  of  a  be«BtlM  Stda 
poem  of  Robert  Uerriclt,  entitled  The  Nigkt  PUoe.  As  tbe  ge^ 
neral  character  of  this  too^negtected  poet  may  be  gathered  fnm 
some  essays  of  Dr.  Dra^e,  from  J^Uis't  Spedfaeiu,  and  from  a 
late  republication  of  his  best  Foctes,  I  shall  not  iiere  detain  yen 
readers  with  any  criticism  on  his  wridpigs.  I  will  jnat  intimstSt  ' 
fliat  Herrick,  who  lived  in'  an  age  of  borrowers  from  tte  stores  << 
ancient  literature,  made  no  scmple  to  steal,  as  well  as  Us  brethr«, 
•ome  of.hif  best  thoughts  from  the  saBie  sanrcAs;  oDdtkattheidw 
pf  the  present  song  Was  suggested  by  the  16tl|  Elegy  trf  the  3d  Book 
Vf  propertiuS]  tboogh  the  sweetness  and  ten^einest  to  ke  fonnd  >> 
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it,  qaditles  t6  which  the  Latin  poet  bkd  not  fhs  •Ufhtctt  imtxm^ 
■iiHU,  Hit  the  ezcliuire  pn^iert;  <rf  (he  modMlu 

TD   JULIl. 

Heir  eyes  the  glov-wonD  lead  (bOk^ 
The  ihooting  ttars  kttend  thee. 

And  tbeelT«i  alM>, 

"Whose  little  eyes  glow 
tjke  the  gparki  ta  irvj  befrimd  fkaft 

No  Will^*-th»t»i»p  mirfightthte, 
Kwr  snake,  or  slowiwann  bit«  thwi 

But  OD,  OD  thy  wB]r, 

Not  making  a  stay, 
£ace  ghost  then  II  none  to  sffHght  tbM. 

Let  Dot  the  dark  the«  comber; 
What  tho*  the  noon  doet  atoahrr  F 

The  itan  of  the  night 

Will  lend  the«  tbdt  light, 
like  tapera  clear  without  nmilMrt 

Then  Julia  M  se  woo  thee, 
lliiH,  thos  to  come  onto  me  t 

And  when  I  (ball  meet 

ITiy  silT'ry  <'eel, 
Kj  omd  I-U  poor  Into  Am. 

I  feel  almost  aihaqied  to  preiegt  yon  my  cojiper  ni1»tlhit«  for 
this  pure  gold,  but  such  as  it  is,  It  may  excite,  in  tfaU  age  o( 
elegant  tcholanhip,  sove  perwm  more  competent  to  give  an  ade* 
-^Dato  MpreMulation  of  the  bean^  of  the  original. 

warn  TB^irsLATiita. 

Jgnlferos  ocidos  ftbi  pnectet  reptile  ipleBdeu, 

£t  tibi  eaut  comites  sldera  quxque  vaga ; 
Et  lemurci,  quorom  Eclntillant  lumiaa  flammt, 

PrjetHidant  pedibns,  turma  benigna,  facem. 
Ve^  curium  fallat  fatuus,  dnx  perfidus,  Ignii, 

Nee  te  moirtifero  Tipeiv  dente  petal.    ■ 
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Venitri  age  cftrpe  Tism,  aeqne  tit  mora,— nam  tibi  bnIB 

Occorrent  Bunes:  eja  age  carpe  viam. 
I^e  metnas  tenebnts :  quid  ^nirn  Uc«t  obrnfa  somii* 

Lana  soam  lucem,  Diva  maligna,  neget  ?  * 

Sid^'a  s«d  cerU,  ftammantiEi  lumioa  noctis, 

Hoiutnbutif,  clars  lampadia  instar,  iter. 
Accipere  ergo  mecw  ne  dedigneris  amores  ; 

Et  mea  nympka  rent,  ad  me,  mea  nympha,  reni  t ' 
Et  turn  quando  pedes  tcmus  me  admoTeris  atbos, 

la  te  coDJiciam,  Jnlia,  totatn  animaM. 

It  may  Dot  be  impl^adiig  to  yon?  reader*  t«  see  the  passage  of 
{VopertinB  above  alluded  to.  He  bad  rcceWed  a  Eummons  from 
Us  mistreas  to  attend  her  at  midnigbt.  "nii  Etarttes  him  ;  and 
lie  conjurei  up  iB  an.  instuit  tfll  the  usual  harrorg  of  travelliiig  bj 
night,  Tiz.  darkness,  dogs,  robbers,  &c.  j  bdt  well  knowing  th« 
temper  of  bis  Cynthia,  aad  recollecting  that  on  a.  similar  occasion 
his  disobedience  bad  cost  trim  a  'whole  year's  baaisbraent  fxoin  her 
light,  be  detenninec  to  go,  and  comforts  himself  that  the  moon 
Knd  stars,  and  the  torch.bearing  god,  will  befriend  so  obsequiau& 
•  lover.  Here  follows  the  beat  part  of  the  elegy,  on  a  compan- 
ion of  vhich  with  HerricK's  song,  it  will  appear  that  the  Roman 
bard  has  tt^e  advantage  over  the  Britisli  in  One  respect  only,  i.  e. 
in  gallantry;  for  whereai  the '  modem  wi^es  his  mistress  t«  run 
all  risks  to  visit  him,  the  polite  ancient  brarely  resolves  to  en. 
comiter  the  horrors  aforesaid  to  visit  his  mistress.- 


Quid  faclBDi  ?  obduc 

Clti 

meBm  andacc 

in  mm  membra  HMDin) 

Hrclan 

Scyr 

nis  media  sic 

lictt  ire  «la  | 

Qnisqui 

Scjthick  licet  ankMleLarh 

Nem 

adcD  ut  nur 

tat  barbarui  ewe  ya\tt. 

LDMin 

niatral  tier ) 

Ipse 

AnorscMm) 

upemlll  ante  face* ; 

tmnc* 

ttmm  rabio  u 

lonaa  BTcrtU  hiaaln. 

Huic 

gcDcrl  quovii 

Mopore  (ita  via  nl," 

I  will  jiist  observe,  that  the  objtvts  of  terror  mentioned  in  Heh 
rick, — the  Will-o'-th'-wisp,  the  siotr-worm,  and  the  ghost,  are 
nore  poetically  chosen  tliiui  the  dogs  and  assassins  oC  the  Bonaui 
BanL 
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No  readei  of  Hume't  Hutitrji,  if  he  compareB  hit  ftcconnt  at, 
the  reign  of  Charles  1.  with  8ther  docaioeats  of  the  Innsftctions 
of  that  period,  <mi  fail  to  perceive  the  abQRdant  artifice  he  has 
tmplojed  to  produce  a  gew^al  in^treasion  in  &Tonr  of  the  royal 
cause  ia  the  conflict  between  the  king  aud  tlie  parliament.  This 
he  has  done,  not  by  the  falsification,  w  eren  fiie  suppression,  of 
ftnjr  important  feet ;  but  by  dwelling  with  so  rauch  more  force  upon 
those  that  suited  his  purpose,  and  distribnting  his  lights  and 
shades,  his  strong  and  tender  colouriug,.  with  ao  much  skill,  that 
an  unpractised  judgment  is  deluded  into  condoslons  extremely 
different  from  those  which  wouM  result  from  fair  and  impartial 
euuiiQatioo.  One  distinguished  specimen  of  his  art  is  the  tigur* 
of  the  king  himself,  which  he  lias  laboured  to  present  before  his 
readers  under  the  lineaments  most  adapted  to  excite  sympathy  aiiil 
attachment.  Talcing  the  likeness  from  the  features  he  e^xhibited 
at  the  close  of  life,  when  long  calamities  had  softened  his  t^nper 
and  brought  him  to  a  proper  sense  of  men  and  things,  be  paints 
him  as  almost  exempt  from  human  frailly,  and  equally  amiable 
■nd  veaerable.  This  touching  picture  remains  on  the  iraagina. 
tion,  and  almost  obliterates  the  remembrance  of  his  earlier  years, 
when  wilfulness,  precipitation,  and  the  pride  of  royalty,  were 
conspicuons  traits  in  his  character,  and  greatly  coatributed  to 
iBToWe  him. in  the  diificuiiies  of  which  he  was  finally  the  TJctim. 
So  little  had  age  and  nperience  corrected  these  faults  of  his  na- 
ture at  the  very  crisis  of  his  reign,  that  the  immediate  and  direct 
cause  of  the  fatal  appeal  to  the  sword,  was  hh  rath  asd  violent 
act  in  coming  wttli  an  armed  band  to  the  House  of  Commons  to 
apprehend  the  five  members)-— an  act  which  compromised  the  pri- 
vileges and  invaded  the  security  of  that  part  of  the  legislatare, 
and  afforded  it  a  pretext  for  levying  a  protective  force  under  its 
own  direction.  Various  iostSAces  of  hasty  and  passionate  con. 
duct  might  be  cited  in  proof  of  bis  propensity  to  the  faUings 
above  ascribed  to  him ;  but  I  have  met  with  nothing  that  displays  the 
violence  of  Us  early  character  in  such  striking  colours,  as  the  ac- 
count given  by  the  celebrated  Marshal  de  BassoinpierFe,  .in-  his 
Memoin  of  the  Incidents  of  his  Embassy  to  England  in  1626, 
for  tiie  purpose  of  complaining  of  the  afTront  offered  to  Queea 
Henrietta  by  the  expulsion  of  all  the  French  of  her  boniebold, 
And  all  her  Catholic  priests  eicept  her  confessor. 

It  is  w«ll  known  that  the  Tanity  of  James  I,  having  led  him  to 
the  resolatioa  of  procuring  a  wife  for  his  sou  Charles  exclusively 
from  the  principal  royal  houses  of  Europe,  he  first,  with  great 
•acrificet  religious  and  poUtidklj  negotiated  a  nafriage  for  him. 
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irlth  ib  Infkota  of  ^n ;  and  tint  failisg,  be  miAe  pnipdUs  tit 
tlie  like  kind  to  the  court  of  Ftwk«.  TtwM  -wera  sccepted,  tnd 
the  prince  Hponged  Henrietta,  ding hter  of  the  l^te  Khtg  Heniy  IV^ 
ud  niter  of  the  reigning  (overeign  LodiaXIII.  The  tenu  t«  wUA 
itmei  labmlttnl  on  this  occasion  weic  stilt  nora  ohjetftioMUa 
than' thoM  demanded  by  the  Spanish  court;  for  Ae  tvMe  wi*Bat 
ool^  to  hsTe  a  nnmerotts  hoinehold  of  her  own  couatrjwwi  tt 
W  disposal,  and  a  whole  college  of  prieita  iTtth  a  liisbop  at  thdi' 
kctd,  in  Somerset-honse,  btit  the  edncAtioa  of  all  the  cbildNa  to 
the  age  of  thirteen  ma  left  to  her  direction,  in  whiok  ttoo  thej 
'W«re  certain  to  be  indelibly  impressed  with  the  priueiples  of  pw^ 
pery, — a  cotueqgence  tiiueb  erenttlally  expeUad  the  9hwrt  family 
from  the  English  throne. 

It  Wki  nataral  that  Henrietta,  bigottedly  tttaeh«d  to  hci  nli^ 
glon,  and  lUppgrted  and  letseited  by  a  host  of  her  eouitrymoif 
.  ahonid  regard  herself  as  a  foreigner,  and  give  dl  ber  coaidawa 
ttt  bef  priests  and  lerrantl ;  and  differences  atoie  batmen  tb* 
ntyal  pair,  which  irere  said  to  have  been  fomented  tiy  Badtn^j 
ham,  who  feared  leit  the  queen  shoald  sapplant  hiDi  in  his  in* 
flaence  OTer  bli  master's  mind.  Upon  some  particoUr  occaAm 
of  qnarrel,  the  Tiolent  measure  m*  adopted  of  baitiihiDg  all  tb* 
French  from  the  qneen's  person  sad  the  kingdom,  wltboat  sof 
prevlons  i^>plicat]on  to  their  court ;  flienby  giviBg  jut  ouoe 'tg 
Ae  king  of  France  to  complain  of  the  infnction  of  tbe  marrisgs 
treaty.  On  this  bmineis,  BaHompiw^n,  as  before  BentiMe^ 
was  sent  to  England  as  ambuMdor^extraordfaiMry ;  and  1  ihslf 
transcribe  from  his  Memotra  the  eircmnstuiCM  in  wMcb  tbe  pcr< 
sonal  cbarMter  of  Qurles  is  principally  concerned. 

Wben  it  had  been  fixed  that  he  was  to  bare  an  audience  of  tbt 
fcing  at  Hampton  Co«rt,  he  was  waited  upon  by  the  Duke  <rf 
BuckfnKbam,  who  tiM  him  that  his  Majei^  desired  dnt  t»  be  Ib> 
formed  wiwt  he  meant  to  say  to  Jiim,  and  ttat  be  w«ald  giant  sn 
'  aadience  only  upon  oondition  that  no  maMar  *f  bn^MM  stmtM 
be  entered  upon  in  it.  Whm  Bassonpievre  ohjected  that  it  v» 
contrary  ia  flie  priTilcge  of  an  ambatsodar  to  snbjeot  bin  to  skI 
nstrietions,  the  Dake  atsored  ^n  that  the  king's  only  m«m 
for  iFvM,  that  be  conld  net  help  putting  himself  into  a.  passion  in 
treating  of  tile  aAin  which  were  to  be  discuised,  whitth  woaM  b« 
MBseemly  whenhe  was  seated  on  his  Arone  in  the  view  of  ^ 
nost  considerable  persons'  off  bb  kbtg^don ;  that  tbe  quecn^  Im 
wife,  would  be  nor  him,  who,  nndrr  chagrin  for  tlie  dlsmiaaiM 
of  her  domestics,  might-  commit  some  extravagance,  and  weep 
before  all  the  assembly.  On  this  point  the  Duke  M  mnck'iatist- 
ed,'  representing  it  as  tlw  iadiBpensabli  condition  af  a  p«bllc  *i>- 
dleuce,  that  the  Unfaassador  was  obliged  to  defise,  «A  ei^Kdioit 
f«r  eluding  the  difficKlty.    Xhia  wu,  that  nfter  delivery  ol  hb 
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Credntlilt  toA  th«  reciprocal  complimcnti,  be  thonld  jiut  start 
'tte  iiifaiTCt  of  Ui  miuioD,  wben  the  king  should  iotemipt  hin 
ky  s^ing  it  ■woM  late,  and  pa  be  ^ai  to  retura  to  London  tiiat 
craiiBf ,  tbere  wonld  Dot  be  time  to  enter  into  the  buiiness,  bnt 
tl4tt  k*  wonld  ikortly  send  to  him,  and  appoint  a  particular  aii. 
ditKM  for  tbe  purpeae.  Thii  anggestioa  woa  adopted,  mii  tbt 
^■ug  exactly  p«rfonned  the  part  aw^ed  biff. 
'  Bms*  da^a  aftenra^  he  bad  a  prirata  andience  at  Hampttm 
Cowt.  Tbe  diBBatioD  of  tlu  affiur  in  question  was  long  and 
veil  oenteited.  Tbe  Jut^  diqilayed  mncb.  pasuon  }  but  Bagsom* 
fienc,  bj  a  Ann  jet  reipectful  addr«H,  conceding  a  little,  galoMl 
ft  gfea*  deal.  Be  relatet  an  iiiBtaao«  of  wlu^  be  calls  a  gi¥4t 
kiriAicn,  not  to  uj  effrontery,  in  the  Duke  of  Buckingliani,  «h« 
vas  preaent.  Wben  l^e  King  and  the  Marabal  were  in  tbe  wanneat 
fmrt  tft  tin  debute,  dw  Dake  <  approached,  and  made  himielf  A 
tUrd^  sayingf  *(  I  am  come  to  prevent  yon  two  from  qmLrreling."  - 
iBaaasnpieFie.  iaunediately  took  off  bii  bat,  and  refused  to  put'tt 
kn  agaht  whtWt  tbe  D«ke  itaid  ;  by  which  he  meaat  to  denot* 
(hat  he  no'  longer  oonndered  it  u  an  aadietice,  b«t  as  a  coorersa. 
tiea;  and,  indeed,  in  the  vholt  buunest,  he  seems  to  have  itikler> 
■tood'  US'  partf  as  iwibaswtdor,  much  better  than  they  did  theirs, 
^1  kfng  and  minister.  He  aftfrwude  had  private  cgnferencei 
with  tbe  qneen,  who  appeui  to  have  been  lauGb  cxaaperited 
-  a^ut  ber  hostwod  an4  the  Duke  ^f  Backingham  ;  and  be  took 
(prat  pains  to«4<^t  a  recpnciliation,,  for  which,  he  receiTed  tb* 
king's  lAanks,  Fwm  his  account,  be  seetat  to  have  had  muck 
BOM  difficulty  witb  the  queen  than  the  king,  and  he  ^lore  fhaa 
onoe  parted  from  bar  in  displeasure.  She  #ae,  indeed,  the  in. 
jured  person,  and  she  was  satur^ly  bighispirited  and  resentful ; 
wbereaa  Cbarles,  th«ugh  l)asty,  was  placable  and  desiroas  of  do> 
mestic  quiet. 

Aftey  tbe  tenns  of  agreenwnt  were  apparently  settled,  a  EMU 
took  place  whiah  fispiayed  the  characters  of  the  roy^  partnen. 
"  1  v^t  (aays  Basearapierre)  to  tbe  Queen's  Palace,  where  tbe 
king  arrived,  and  th^  began  qnarceling,  as  I  did  afterwards  with 
the  qneen  *m  the  same  subject ;  and  i  told  her  that  I  would  oo 
tbe  next  day  take  leare  of  tha  king,  and  return  to  France,  with- 
out concludiiig  the  affair,  and  wauld  apquatnt  the  king  and  the 
queen  her  niotber,  'ii:Lt.  it  was  ait  her  fault,"  He  then  speaks  of 
tiie  impertiaencB  oi  a  priesr,  Father  Saney,  whom  he  had  brought 
OTM-with  him  as  his  chaplain,  ayd  to  whom  the  queen  had  written 
on  tbe  quarrel;  and  upon  the  whole  it  is  pretty  evident  that  tbe 
noddling  spirit  of  the  clerical  attendants  of  Henrietta  had  occa. 
■ioned  much  of  the  mischief,  though  the  king't  violence  had 
thrown  bin  into  tiie  wrong.  The  conclusion  of  tbe  bOMueM  wat, 
that  C^lei  was  at>lig«{L  to  content  to  tbe  tcMObU^unent  of  the 
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queen's  household  nearly  as  it  nu  before,— a  eamman  eeaat. 
jquence  of  h&sty  aod  inpouBiderafe  measures. 

It  is  obscrv.ible  tjiat  Ilunie  takes  not  the  least  notice  of  thi) 
emb'd^s) ,  and  only  inoidentally  allud'es  to  the  circumstance  which 
occasioned  jt,  though  bigtdy  jmporlaut  in  dncidatlpg  the  chanc 
lers  of  Cbarlis  and  his  qnem,  and  ihe  early  eventi  of  the  reign. 
When  that  historian  drairs  his  final  portiut  <4  thb  prince,  all  be 
thinks  proper  to  aUsv  respectiag  the  frail^  exhibited  in  soch 
scenes  as  the  preceding  is,  "  that  bis  moderate  temper  exempted 
Jiim  not  from.haaty  aod  precipitate  resoklutioos."  But  is  not  th« 
vpithi't  here  applied  in  direct  contradiction  lathe  fact  admitted? 
For  how  can  a  temjier  deserre  the  praise  of  moderation,  if  it  it 
liable  to  such  deiriatioDs ;  and  that,  as  appears,  not  merely  from 
pliability  to  the  suggestions  of  others  (which  was  also  one  of  bk 
acknowjtedged  weaknesses)  but  from  its  ow.a  irregulaijties  ?  Hoinc 
goes  on  to  observe,  that  "  bad  he  been  bom  an  abfolute  prince, 
his  humaoity  and  good  sense  h^  rendered  his  r«gn  happy  and 
his  memory  precious."  fiut  .what  can  be  more  Unphiloso^diical 
Jhan  such  an  opinion  J  Can  any  thing  be  more  contradictoi^ 
Jioth  .to  fa^t  and  reason  than  th^t  the  laiiingB  of  a  hasly  tenip^, 
,and  a  propensity  (o  be  indnenced  by  f&vourites,  should  be  cor. 
reqted  by  the  possession  of  uncontrpuled  ppwer  i  Haye  pcft  Hie 
worst  evijs>in  arbitrary  gove[nmenls  proceeded  fipmsucb  dispoH-  , 

'  tions  in  the  spyereign,  which  must  always  be  aggrarated  by  un. 
■controuled  indulgence  ?  The  best  things  in  Charles  I.  jf  ere  the 
result  of  tlie  severe  discipline  pt  opposition  and  adrersity;  and 
<UuDie  himself  hps  remarked  how  mu«;h  he  seenied  to  all  who  had 
.known  him  to  have  been  Ifnpro.ved,.  bifth  in  tepiper  and  under- 
standing, by  bis  guderings  previous  to  bis  trial.     It  is  indeed  re. 

.  markable,  not  only  of  the  king,  l)ut  of  the  great  instrumenis '  of 
his  tyranny,  Laud  and  Strafford,  that  they  exhibited  as  muck 
calm  resignation  and  patient  forlilude  in  tb^eir  deaths,  as  they  hs<f 
.jlJoBe  pi  violence  and  baugbtiBCM  in  the  ez«ri;ise  of  their  power. 
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An.  I. — Church   and  ConilUation, 


No  scliolar  need  be  iaformcd  that  the  Greek  word  which  we  reiu 
der  ctiurck,  ckkK^o-iXj  has  the  genera)  meaning  of  a  convoked  at. 
vemblii,  and  was  thus  applied  previously'  to  the  times  of  Chrts. 
tiaiiity;  since  which  period  only,  its  sigDiGcafion  has  been  limited 
to  an  aRsembI}'  for  religioQs  purposes.  It  was,  however,  whep 
thus  restricted,  always  understood  to  comprehend  the  whole  body 
composing  such  an  asst'inbly,  without  any  distiuction  of  clei^y 
and  laity,  the  grst  of  whom,  being  the  servants  or  ministers  of 
the  a.^semb1y,  cuuld  have  had  no  existence  apart  from  the  rest. 
Nothing,  th<'refore,  can  be  a  greater  impropriety  of  speech  than 
to  appropriate  the  word  church  to  the  clerical  order ;  an  inac- 
curacy of  the  same  kind  as  if  the  word  slate  were  made  to  signify 
-  the  officers  of  government  eiclusiiely  of  the  nation.  This  abuse 
of  language,  however,  was  apparently  not  introduced  without 
design  ;  for  it  lias  been  made  the  basis  of  an  assumed  right  of 
special  property,  which  could  not  hate  been  supposed  to  esist 
under  the  notion  that  the  church  was  synonymous  with  the  whole 
number  of  persons  concurring  in  one  faith  and  worship.  A  na. 
tiooal  or  established  church  (of  which  I  now  mean  to  speak)  cai) 
possess  nothing  which  the  nation  considered  in  any  other  light 
does  not  possess ;  for  the  nation  assembled  in  public  worship 
consists  of  the  same  individuals  as  the  nation  met  in  a  political 
convention,  a  military  array,  or  on  any  other  occasion  in  whick 
it  acts  conjunctly.  In  all  these,  it  may  exercise  its  entire  rights 
as  far  as  they  apply  to  the  purpose  of  assembling  ;  and  to  snp> 
pose  them  limited  by  partial  rights,  is  the  absurdity  of  making  a 
part  greater  than  the  whole.  To  avoid  this  manifest  incon- 
sistency, a  kind  of  abstract  idea  has  beeo  formed  of  (he  church, 
TOL.  I.  BO.  II.  B  represented 
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represented  by  its  miolsters  or  ciergy,  in  cdDtradistlnction  to  the 
state,  and  p6s£essing  its  own  unalienable  rights  as  an  independent 
body;  and  in  order  to  goard  these  rights,  and  the  mass  of  pro- 
per^ acquired  by  it  ifnder  tliis  Infaginary  Self.existence,  a  iind 
of  partnership  with  the  Almighty  has  been  invented,  throwing  a 
fence  of  sacfedness  around  every  thing  connected  with  it,  whu^ 
cOutd  not  be  violated  i^ithotit  a  crime  of  the  deepest  dye.  Dona- 
tions made  to  the  church  have  thus  been  said,  in  language  closely 
bordering  on  blasphemy,  to  be  given  to  God— tar  what,  in  fact, 
Can  be  a  grosser  affront  to  the  divine  nature  than  to  suppose 
it  capable  of  receiving  a  benefaction  from  its  oim  creature  ? — and 
in  (Consequence,  a  resunlption  of  such  gift  has  been  stigmatised  as 
impiety  joined  to  robbery.  This  association  between  the  priest 
md  his  deity  has  been  of  old  standing,  and  almost  IiniTersal ; 
evidently  grounded  upon  that  vicious  analogy  which  is  the  essence 
of  all  popular  religions,  and  which  by  enjoining  sacrifices,  con- 
secrations, and  a  variety  of  external  rites  of  homage  and  service, 
assimilates  as  much  aa  possible  the  divine  nature  with  the  human.' 
Such  wai  the  power  of  this  association,  that  the  church  in  its 
corporate  capacity  long  flourislied  in  security  under  its  protec. 
tion  ;  and  even  the  subversion  of  tlte  popish  superstition  iu  this 
country  did  not  diminish  the  reverence  paid  to  the  church  and  itf 
property  in  the  minds  of  those  who  were  trained  to  bow  to  ec> 
clesiastical  authority.  Lord  Clarendon,  aq  oracle  of  that  party, 
■peaking  of  hit  sentiments  with  rrspect  to  the  Church  of  Eng. 
land,  says,  that  **  he  thought  that  the  taking  away  any  of  its 
revenue,  and  applying  it  to  secular  uses,  vras  robbery  and  no- 
torious sacrilege,"  Ai  this  personified  lady,  existed  before  the 
Reformation,  and  nas  possessed  of  many  rich  estates  19  abbeys, 
priories,  and  the  like,  Uie  stripping  her  of  them  at  that  period 
must,  upon  the  same  principles,'  be  regarded  as  equally  flagitious; 
and  so  indeed  it  has  been  considered  by  many  high>cburch  anti. 
quarians,  who  have  taken  great  pleasure  in  pointing  out  the 
judgments  which  fell  upon  the  families  that  partook  of  the  spoil. 
The  learned  Sir  Henry  .Spelman  wrote  an  express  treatise  on  Di« 
subject,  entitled  "  A  History  of  Sacrilege." 

The  rational  idea  of  an  established  chtrch  is  sofficiently  ^m* 
pie  and  obvious.  Public  worship  is  regarded  both  as  a  duty  to 
Ood,  and  an  inttitutloa  of  great  utility  to  man ;  and  there  are 
few  countries  in  which  it  has  not  been  thought  advisable  to  malis 
m  provision  for  its  performance,  not  dependent' on  the  will  of  in. 
dividoals,  bot  compulsory ;  like  that  for  the  administration  of 
justice  and  for  public  defence.  This  constitutes  the  essence  of  s 
national  or  established  church,  which  church  comprehends  th« 
body  of  a  nation  in  its  religious  c^iacily.  But  the  mode  and 
anosat  of  piorisioDj  and  the  exteiul  frame  aad  coostitutioa 
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of  the  churcli,  must  be-supposed  ta  be  always  as  much  within  the 
choice  and  determiaation  of  the  existing  national  body  as  any 
thing  else  appertaining  to  its  collective  state ;  and  it  is  absurd  to 
embody  an  intellectual  conceplioa  ai|d  set  it  up  as  a  claimant  of 
riglits  restrictire  ef  those  of  the  commuiiity  in  which  all  other 
public  rights  reside.  The  clergy  arc  a  part  of  this  church,  and 
individually  have  the  same  claims  in  equity  to  remuneration  for 
services,  and  ema  to  the  fulfilment  of  reasonable  expectations, 
tbat  other  men  have ;  but  it  is  as  an  existing  and  nat  a  future 
wder ;  and  there  is  no  more  gravind  to  consider  a  present  genera. 
lion  as  bound  by  a  past  in  its  regulations  of  an  establisbmeat  foe 
pnblic  worship,  than  ii)  regulations  of  any  other  kiad  in  which  ' 
the  good  of  society  is  coBceraed. 

U  follows,  (hat  the  crime  of  sacrilege,  as  applied  to  the  re- 
SHmplion,  by  the  supreme  power  in  a  state,  of  property  oncM 
dvruted  to  religious  uses,  is  a.  mere  fiction.  If,  indeed,  the  state 
were  actnated  by  a  design  to  subvert  public  religion  altogether,  it 
might  justly  be  charged  with  impietj/;  but  as  far  as  regards  a  dif- 
fereait  application  of  property  of  which  itself  is  the  legal  owner, 
it  is  manifest  that  there  exists  no  human  claimant  which  has  « 
right  to  think  itself  aggrieved ;  and  with  relation  to  the  Supreme 
Being,  nothing  can  be  altered  by  the  disposition  of  ibao.  .  The 
forms  of  cottsccralionj  by  which  thiogs  liare  been  soleoinl}'  appro- 
priated  ta  the  service  of  the  Deity,  if  divested  of  figurative  Ion. 
gaagc,  could  have  had  no  other  proper  meaning,  than  to  denote 
the  present  intention  of  those  who  concurred  in  sach  appropria. 
tion;  and  to  affix  to  that  rite  a  notion  similar  to  that  of  caovey- 
ing  property  to  a  humaa  individual,  is  a  vulgar  aad  debasing  su> 
perstition.  The  true  service  of  G-od  is  in  the  hearts  of  his 
adorers ;  all  besides  is  instrumeiital  and  symbolic^ ;  and  the 
best  means  of  exciting  devotional  sentimentB  will  vary,  according 
to  circamstBoces  and  opinions.  There  might  be  times, iu  which 
the  monastic  life  would  be  an  useful  mixture  iu  society,  to  im. 
press  a  rude  people  with  veneration  for  displays  of  piety  and 
rlrtue,  of  which  it  would  have  l>eeo  diScult  otherwise  to  pre. 
aerte  examples ;  bitt  when  monasteries  became  the  abodes  of 
abuse,  imposture,  and  superstition,  and  men's  ideas  of  them  were 
altered,  it  was  right  to  abolish  them,  and  to  resume  the  funds  by 
«rhich  they  were  maiutaiited.  Tbes«  funds  might  be  injudiciously 
applied  or  uufaUbfnlly  iSminiitered;  but  still,  the  right  of  ap- 
plying them  to  new  purposes  was  vested  in  the  commuuity.  That 
community  was  itself  the  church,  and  could  lie  under  no  other 
vbligation  ia  its  religious  capacity  than  that  of  providing  tbe 
requisites  for  public  worship  ia  the  node  which  ta  itself  appuiretl 
preferable, 
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<*  I  lore  the  Constitution,"  siud  a  certain  City  spokcsmafl,  "  for 
t  have  grown  rich  under  it :" — an  honpst  account  of  the  mattfr! 
leaving  his  hearers  ta  infer,  tliat  had  he  rcmHiiied  a  poor  man, 
Ao  praises  «f  tile  Constitution  would  have  eome  out  of  his  month. 
Tlie  probaltility  is,  that  he  had  never  tronbled  liiini;''lf  with  spe. 
culations  on  the  nature  of  the  Coiisfitufion^  or  its  fitnf  ss  to  !Ui. 
BWPr  the  ends  for  which  government  was  institotcd,  but  undor> ' 
Stood  by  tlie  term,  simply  that  state  of  things  which  had  enabled 
btm  to  make  money.  Possibly,  that  nhich  excited  his  afiectioD 
might  be  otie  of  those  very  corruptions  which  alTord  so  many 
topii^  for  patriotic  declamation,  and  are  so  seriously  himentrd 
by  real  friends  to  the  Constitution  as  subversive  of  its  tnw 
principles. 

But  this  mnnner  of  regarding  and  cslimating  the  Constitution 
is  by-  no  means  peculiar  to  the  worthy  citizen  above  ralliidtd  to. 
In  all  the  superior  classes  individnals  arc  lobe  found  wliusn  se- 
cret attachment  to  the  Constitution  is  nothing  more  thnn  love  of 
cmolomcnt ;  and  when  they  make  it  the  subject  of  panf^yric, 
though  th^  employ  the  cant  terms  of  general  praise,  their  appro. 
balion  is  mentally  fixed  upon  those  parts  on  which  their  wcsUh 
and  consequence  depend.  The  peer,  who  takes  the  lead  its 
CTunly  meeting,,  in  his  ilorid  eulogy  on  our  excellent  CoqsIUu- 
tion,  ijiay  think  only  on  tijat  which  has  rendered  him  an  hcredi. 
iary  legislator ;  the  reverend  digiiitary  who  follows  hini, — oa 
^' (he  best  consfitated  church  in  Christendom^"  the  borough- 
holder, — OH  (hat  admirable  proportion  in  the  n 'presentation, 
Miich  allots  forty.four  members  to  Cornwall,  and  four  to  Ijon. 
doD  ;  the  placeman,— -on  the  ample  provision  for  sinecures  and 
reversions ;  and  thus,  with  respect  to  individuals,  in  eveiy  order 
to  which  the  state  extends  peculiar  favours.  There  is  no  wonder 
that  men  in  whom  self  predominates  above  all  other  considers, 
tions  should  entertain  such  various  views  of  the  Constitution, 
when  they  who  possess  real  public  feelings,  and  regard  govern- 
jnent  as  a  common  and  not  a  private  concern,  are  found  to  difler 
so  widely  in  their  notions  on  the  snbjcct.  If  (he  question  wert 
asked  individually  to  a  number  of  eulogists  of  the  Comtilulica, 
"  Pray  what  do  you  mean  by  (he  worS;"  how  various  would 
be  the  answers  given! — Let  us  speculate  a  little  on  this  sup. 
position. 

From  a  Church.and-King  man  the  answer  would  be  simple- 
The  essentials  of  the  Constitution  to  him  are  a  crown  and  milrp) 
and  lie  carea  little  for  the  checks  and  balances  of  a  mlja!  mo- 
narchy. 
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natich-y.  nnrertttig  to  (he  time  whes  it  was  declared  from  the 
(faroae  to  be  sedition  to  dispute  "  what  a  king  may  do  in  the  height 
of  his  power,"  and  the  doctrine  was  re-echoed  by  prriates  who 
entitled  his  Majest}*  "  the  breath  of  their  nostrils,"  tbey  sun  up 
all  political  merit  in  the  firtve  of  loyalty  ;  and  having  been  able, 
after  a  loug  struggle,  la  transfer  this  sentiment  from  the  Honso 
of  Stuart  to  that  of  Brunswick,  they  bead  at  the  foot  of-ther 
throne  with  as  much  devtition  a^  their  ancestors  did  when  a  James 
or  II  Charles  was  seated  on  it.  Of  such  oonstitntionalists  as  theso- 
(if  they  deserve  the  name),  the  nntnber,  lioweyer,  is  probably 
small.  They  are  chiefly  to  be  met  ivith  in  the  ancient  baui^ts  of 
jacobitism  and  the  purlieus  of  the  cpurt. 

A  much  more  numerous  clsji)  consists  of  those  who  consider 
the  Constitution  merely  as  a  thing  they  are  born  to,  as  they  are 
to  their  estates.  With  them,  a  system  of  govemnu^nt  is  notiiin); 
hut  a  set  of  precedents,  and  every  political  question  is  to  be  da- 
cided  on  the  same  principles  as  a  trial  at  law.  Extrafagaut  in 
their  praises  of  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  and  fond  of  deriv- 
ing every  existing  institution  from  remote  antiquity,  they  choose 
to  overlook  all  the  changes  the  Constitution  has  undergone  in 
4,  aeries  of  ages,  the  improvements  on  one  hand,  and  the  cor- 
ruptions on  tiie  other,  and  take  it  in  the  mass,  as  tbey  find  jt,  af 
if  it  were  sent  down  ready  made  from  Heaven.  Tbey  are  fui-: 
qished  with  a  set  of  standing  argnmenfs  against  innovations,  ex. 
cept  such  as  fall  in  with  their  own  interests  or  prejudices;  and- 
are  firm  adherents  to  the  letter,  when  the  spirit  plainly  speaks  a- 
contrary  sense.  These  form  the  great  body  la  which  the  old  dis- 
tinctions of  Whig  aud  Tory  are  inseparably  confouufled ;  which 
includes  all  the  expectants  of  power  ant^  emolument ;  which  de. 
fends  every  abuse,  Insists  on  every  prerogative,  and  rejects  every 
melioration.  Constitution  with  these  is  a  kind  of  talismanlt 
word,  of  power  to  silence  all  appeals  to  reason  and  argument, 
and  like  laaisicoai  iu  a  mad.house,  to  quiet  what  they  woold  call 
the  ravings  of  hot-headed  politicians.  Uyd^.waa  a  constitqtiob. 
alis't  of  this  class,  in  the  reign  of  Charl^  I.,  when  he  held  tiiat. 
*'  the  Eugtish  government  was  so  equally  poised,  Uiat  if  the  least- 
branch  of  the  prerogative  was  torn  off,  the  subject  suffered  by 
it ;"  and  yet,  at  that  time,  the  courts  of  wards  and  of  higlu 
commission,  and  tlie  star-chamber,  subsisted,  the  judges  were  re. 
moveable  at  the  pkasifre  of  the  crown,  aiid  there  ifas  no  provi- 
sion for  securing  the  assembling  of  parlianents  after  stated  Inter.' 
vals,  so'that  a  king  who  did  not  want  money  might  goyem  wHh. 
out  them.  If  sttbteqaent  alteration^  in  these  and  variona  Other' 
points  respectiDg  the  prerogative  are  acknowledged  to  have  been 
improvements,  this  eminent  constitutionalist  must  be  admitted  to- 
hafe  erred  in  his  judgment.  The  septeojual  act,  o;ai  the  addition 
^-     ■      "         s  3  I» 
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to  tint  l«gUtotiT«  bo^  by  the  Scotch  wid  Irish  otiions,  are  afher 
inportant  changes  in' the  ConttitatioU }  jet  itlll  the  magical  ironl 
ntains  ait  its  kiithoritj-.  In  shorty  the  Cenrtitatieii,  as  view«4 
by  tbb  party,  is  nwrety  the  esistb^  political  ftate ;  and  s  prp- 
eedent  of  yeslerdUy  senf^  the  pnrpoGe  of  liieiiclng  opposition  as 
well  as  one  of  centuries.  The  suspension'of  the  habeas  corpus 
at  the  nquiaition  «f  a  minister  is  jnstifled  by  prrredent;  the 
bicakh^  op«ti  of  a  nlan's  house  and  dragging  him  to  punishment 
wtthont  trial  Is  justified  by  ptvcedent ;  convictitMis  withont  juries 
ttt  retenue  cases  are  justified  by  precedent ;  sjid  thus,  the  Congti- 
tation,  as  interpreted  by  tliese  adrocstes  for  antiquity  and  sta- 
bility, is  placed  at  the  mercy  ^f  the  most  mHtofaie  of  all  things, 
tiie  TOUtion  of  present  power, 

There  is  another  set  df  constitution  at  if  ts  vfha  ngaid  the  sub. 
jtct  ina  Very  dilftrent  light.  Heftrrlng  to  the  purpose  intended 
to  be  answered  by  each  part  of  the  complex  machine  o^  the  Eng- 
lish gaverqm«it,  they  consider  hoir  far  it  vas  originally  ?ilcu. 
hted  to  answer  that  purpose,  and  what  injury  or  alteration  it 
lAay  hare  mtdergone  fran^  time  and  circnmstances,  so  that  the 
balance  of  powers  may  hate  be<Cn  dbtnrbed.  The  restoration  of 
this  baiahce,  or  even  the  improvemeat  of  the  machine  upon  its 
tHie  principles,  is  therefore  a  great  object  of  their  attention; 
nod  with  this  in  riew,  they  pay  little  regard  to  the  authority  of 
mere  precedent,  Tfhatever  be  its  antiquity,  if  inconsistent  with 
those  principles.  Sincerely  preferring  the  English  Constitution 
to  any  other  known  fonm  of  government,  they  have  no  wiah  to 
dhange  it,  but  only  aim  to  render  it  perfect  and  consistent  with 
itself.  They  do  not^  however,  set  a  value  on  it  merely  as  being 
titat  of  their'  own  country,  but  as  fulfilling  certain  importaut  ends 
better  than  any  other  with  which  they  are  acquainted  ;  and  these 
ends  are  such  as  they  conceiTe  to  be  the  object  of  all  legitimale 
government.  -  Hence  they  are  necessarily  enquirers  into  the  na. 
^re  and  principles  of  human  society,  and  the  origin  and  founda- 
tion of  government^ ;  and  the  habit  of  such  disquisition,  it  nn^t 
Tfe  admitted,  lesWRS  their  reverence  for  established  forms,  acd 
disposes  fhelB  tb  Apecul^te  «A  what  pollticiU  institutions  might 
be,  as  well  is  what  they  arc  (tnd  have  been.  But  the  wise  and 
wtperienced  among  them  indulge  no  immoderate  expectations. 
Settstble  of  the  rvdical  Imperfections  of  the  human  nature  and 
conditjen,  they  limi(  thejr  practical  ideas  of  government  to  that 
security  fbr  the  general  interests  of  the  community  which  results 
_  irom  snbjecting  partial  wills  to  the  nniver^  will  duly  consi- 
dered and  delibemtcty  expressed;  and  they  watch  with  a  jealous 
eye  such  esertions  of  power  in  iany  hand  as  t«id  tp  infringe  this 
Mtunty.  They  well  know,  that  ib  a  nncoerous  and  complex  so. 
Ciety,-a  tigbt'ivinilittst  be  kept  upon  the  selfish  and  turbulent 
'  piopeusiti«9 
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propemitics  of  maskind ;  and  therefore  Qiey  sctfttiesoe  in  Ota 
large  meaiivre  of  autliority  entruited  by  the  ConstitntiMi  to  thff  ^ 
«secntive  administration,  provided  it  be  aceonpanied  vltli  tiikt 
real  resppnaibility  whiel^  tfce  €oiia^tiiti»R  in  its  irisdem-  liu  also 
intended. 

If  these  persons  rcjeet  the  titte  of  VfUgt)  Irhldi  »t  sotne  pe- 
riods ra^ht  frith  laffideht  ezac&ien  htT«  degigaatad  tlnir  pi^tj. 
eal  principles,  it  ii,  becAWe  the  uataie  hfts  be«a  assumed  by  80 
many  Qf  the  preeediiag  clftte,  that  it  has  lost  its  priflutiye  slgiUfi- 
eation,  and  is  coiDe  to  imply  no  more  than  the  jretainers  of  ceT- 
tela  old  families,  or  the  remntint  of  iUcal  pKitiM.  A  mail  Bt^ 
Bow  denMnioate  hlnUdf  k  Whig,  and  yet  iieii  that  the  people 
hftve  no  constitutipnal  right  to  a  fair-rept«Kttt&dba  In  their  own 
house  of  pariiaibei^t,  and  th&t  tbftre  are  porti^  prerogidTea  oC 
superior  authority  to  Magna,  Charts  and  the  Bill  ef  Rights.  Be. 
twceu  snch  Whigs  abdthe  Coitittitntionattsts  Int  dctGiil>ed  it  is 
right  that  there  should  be  ft  strong  boundary  liae  marked,  vrhich 
no  comtnvaity  of  appellation  may  reader  indittinet.  They  cannot 
^oategce  in  anyteftlly  importattt  B^easure.  Pt«cedent  aid  pria- 
eiple  are  thiitgs  op^Hnlte  in  their  natare,  fttid  eamfot  concur  lA 
tlfeir  determinktidnS;  If,  for  example,  4  ibodHm  pai^lam<mt  i^erd 
by  &  vote  to  ektend  their  sitting  frdm  s^Tien  years  to  ten,  as  « 
IVhig  parlliuDent  eoce  did  froiQ  three  to  stiyen,  the  Whigs  niut 
^ppo^t  the  usurpation  try  tite  analogy  of  what  ina  done-  by  their 
ancestors ;  bnt  the  genoiue  constitntioDalbt  Vould  say,  it  cumot, 
niuBt  not,  tkell  Hot  bi. 

Their  reply,  then,  to  ^  quMtiqn,  What  is  the  English  Cmt- 
stitutifHi  J  would  }Ky  that  it  is  a  combination  of  three  distinct 
parts  into  a  siqgle  fr^oe  of  gOT^rntDedt,  each  perfectly  inde- 
pendent of  the  bihcr,  Ute  agreement  of  irtiich  in  any  act  of  stattt 
is  necessary  to  its  vliidity,  and  which  together  constitute  the  su- 
preme power,  Thjs,  hOireretj  not  abiqlute  nt  onMpotoit,  but 
bound  by  fundamental  laws  relative  to  the  original  ddegafion  9I 
civil  authority,  wUch  cannot  be  infringed  Withmt  a  disielutioa 
of  the  goTemment 
-   To  such  a  Constitatitm}  atid  auek  onljr,  I  inralA  laJr-^EiTd 
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Art.  II. — Remarlcable  Pottages  from  the  Memoks  of  tht  Mar. 
,  thai  dfi  JJjouompierre. 

No  oatioa  has  bo  mach  abauQded  with  tlie  works  entitle^  it^^- 
moirt  u  the  it^'ren;:!! ;  And  aitbough  they  hajv  fTequently  b^en  the 
prodnct  o£  perspnM  vanity  and  a  Sfttrit  of  fmoUty,  they  have 
contributed  to  make  the  court  o(  Fraiice,  and  the  private  (lislory 
of  its  bJDgg,  better  known  than  those  of  any  other  cojintry,  and 
have  in. some  respect  thrown  new  light  upon  the,  hnmaa  c)m.racter 
in  general,  especially  ta  the  higher  classes  of  society)  and  Jn  the 
mi4st  of  arti&cal  retinement.     ' 

Of  the  crowned  heads  whq  ha^e  been  th#  gubject  of  tliese  M^ 
moirs,  no  individual,  with  th$  exception  of  Louis  Xiy.,  is  so, 
frequent  a  figure  op  the  canvas  as  l^nry  IV.,  the  ditrlia,g  hero 
of  the  French,  and  one  so  peculiarly  calculated  to  be  a  Rational 
favourite,  that  his  character  elucidates  that  of  the  people  nhoee 
love  and  admiration  he  has  so  wannly  excited.  Brave,  fiaii](, 
and  social,  ardent  in  bis  feelings  and  free  in  his  eipressious,  ho- 
vafoa  an,d  beuefi^^ent,  yet  a  lover  of  pleasure,  and  prone  to  all 
those  weaknesses  to  which  men  of,  loose  raoniJB  gtye  the  title  of 
aoiutble,  hi.s  virtues  were  ^uch  as  the  g^y  and  thoughtless  could 
esteem,  while  his  foibles  precluded  the  awe  with  which  superior 
qualities  are  regarded  by  those  who  despair  of  .imitating  them. 
These  fmbles  were  so  gross,  and  often  so  prejudicial,  that  they 
have  not  permitted  the  name  of  Great,  which  his  countrjipeH 
wei:e  so  .desirous  of  aflixiDg  tp  it,  to  be  a  durable  appendage. 
Indeed,  to  call  ^  man  great  who  is  enslaved  to  his  passions,  .5 
a  manifest  contradiction  in  terras ;  for  greatness  implies  su. 
periority  ;  wherens  there  caimot  be  a  more  complete  -subjuga- 
tion than  that  of  a  person  undei  tbe  controul  of  a  predominant 
passion. 

The  prevailing  weakness  of  Henry,  was  ^n  unbounded  attach, 
ment  to  the  fair  sex  ;  a  weakness  which  the  French  have  always 
treated  with  peculiar  iadvigexux,  but  which,  carried  beyond  cer. 
tain  limits,  and  especially  when  accompanying  advanced  ycarj^i 
is  equally  deipfuable  and  nlischisvoiis.  The  extravagant  passion 
he  entertained  at  the  close  of  his  reign  for  the  Princess  of  Condc, 
Charlotte  de  Montmorenci,  has  been  motioned  hy  all  writers  of 
the  events  of  those  times  ;  but  its  rise  and  efibcts  are  no  wher^ 
described  with  such  curious 'and  authentic  pUrticulars  ai  in  the 
Memoirs  of  Bassompicrre,  who  Was 'deeply  interested  in  the  i^- 
suit-  His  relation  is  to  the  foUoWtag  purpose : — 
'  In  the  year  1608,  the  Constable  Henry  Doke  of  JlontmoreBCi, 
Tbo  had  conceived  a  great  affection  for  Bassompicrre,  one  d^ 
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fave  him  a  parLiculai:  iaritation  to  dinner,  hailni^  at  the  ivn. 
time  inytt«(l  the  Dukes  of  Epernon  and  Roquclaorei,  and  twft 
atlms  of  his  intimate  frifiiida.  After  they  had  risen  from  titblr, 
the  (^stable  took  them  into  a  priva,te  chamber,  and  with  great 
sflleotaity  began  a  discourse,  which  terminated  in  the  subject  of 
the  disposal  qf  his  youngest  daughter,  now  marriageable.  .  He 
Mid  he  could  have  had  his  choice  of  a  son^iiulaw  among  all  (he 
French  princitA ;  but  ^ter  mature  CMisidenfioo,  he  b^A  bea^ 
Midac«d,  by  his  esteem  and  affection  for  M.  de  Basaompierre, 
to  prefer  an  alliance  with  him,  as  most  likely  to  conduce  to 
the  happiness  of  hi^  daughter  and  himself,  and  therefore,  ii\ 
p^ence  of  them  all,  now  made  him  the  ofier  of  her  hand. 
He  mentioned  the  fortune  he  intended  to  gire  her,  which 
was  ample ;  and  concluded  t^  toaphing  speech  with  tears  in  his 
fyot. 

BasGompicrre,  who  alfirms  that  the  offer  w^s  quite  ai^expectM 
by  him,  re(;<^iyed  it  with  the  expressions  of  delight  and  gratitnde. 
natural  on  the  prospect  of  an  union  with  a  youu^  beaaty,  th«  - 
flower  of  the  French  court,  and  of  tlie  liighest  birth  and  con. 
nectioqs.  He  was  complimented  on  the  occasJoii  by  the  persons 
present ;  and  aft^r  the  -GonstaUe  liad  requested  (hem  to  ke^  the 
fiflair  secret,  because  he  was  then  out  of  favour  with  the-king, 
the  company  s^Htrated,  Itastompierre  returned  to  the  house  iq 
the  evening,  and  was  introduced  to  his  intended  bride,  ifbo  ma- 
nifested no  repugnance  to  the  alliai^ce.  '  The  Constable  was  de- 
sirous that  the  marriage  should  take  place  immediately  ;  but  it 
waS'  represented  to  him  that  keeping  the  King  ignorant  of  the  de- 
sign would  cause  an  irreparable  breach  between  them  ;  as,  how- 
pVcr,  Bassompierre' was  then  high  in  his. Majesty's  good  graces, 
it  was  supposed  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  his 
consent.  In  the  mean  tin^e,  the  affitir  liegan  to  be  talked  of  at 
court,  and  intrigues  were  set  on  foot  to  prerent  ttie  match.  The 
King,  who  had  seen  the  young  lady  with  her  aunt  Mad.  d'Eo, 
gouleme,  and  had  at  first  expressed  himself  well  pleased  with  tha 
proposed  connection,  was  practised  upon  by  some  courtiers  whe 
knew  his  foible,  and  who  laboured  to  inflame  his  imagination  by 
rapturous  descriptions  of  her  charms.  And,  by  the  way,  il  does 
iiot  enhance  our  ideas  of  the  wisdom  and  dignity  of  a  monarch 
of,  fifty-fi7i',  that  the  discourse  of  pandars  should  be  encou^ed 
in  bis  presence. 

It  happened  that  l>otli  the  King  and  the  Constable  had  a  fit  of 
the  goat  at  the  same  time,  by  which  the  marriage  was  necessarily 
delayed,  and  leisure  was  giren  for  the  operation  of  the  lUng's 
rising  passion.  This  was  so  violent,  that  after  one  sleepless 
night,  he  sent  for  Bassompierre,  and  fetching  a  deep  sigh,  thus 
addrcssc-d  bint.  "  Bassompierre,  I  wilt  speak  to  you  as  a  friend. 
:■■■■■  I 
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I  tttt  not  otdy  cnanonrcd  or  Mad^ffioiM'ne  d«  MantTnorepcI,  bit 
Am  become  fnrioUaty  and  oxtwragintiy  bo.  If  yon  m^tiy  her, 
and  «he  should  love  you,  I  shall  hate  yon ;  and  if  ihe  should  lore 
Me,  yda  woald  hUe  me.  -  It  will  be  better  to  oroid  such  a  cause 
^  BitBnnderstadding  betwees  nit,  fot  I  have  a  sincere  aSectitm  (at 
ydh.  I  have  resolved  to  matrj'  her  (o  my  nephew,  the  Prince  of 
Conii,  and  to  keep  her  near  my  family.  It  will  be  a  comfort 
Xnd  support  to  My  old  agr,  which  is  ah  the  pomt  of  cemmeucing. 
I  *ill  give  her  to  my  nephew,  who  is  young,  and  Iotcj  hmitiDg  a 
ktlndired  tJAes  better  than  the  ladles^  «ith  100,000  franks  for  his 
tibue^itaeiit'^  ;  uid  I  shall  seek  tio  other  favour  from  her  than  her 
afeCtiiA,  ^iUiotit  fumling  further  pretensions."  Uassompierre 
was,  as  might  be  e:;pccted,  ranch  snrpriiiril  at  thii  ^idress; 
btit,  like  ft  skilful  Courtier,  he  instantly  rctrolVed  to  make  the  sh. 
crifice  with  the  best  gr^ce  he  could.  After  he  had  signified  his 
<tofl]plia&ce  #iih  his  MajMty's  wish,  whatever  it  cost  him,  Henry 
«Hibraced  hi&i  and  Vn-pf,  assuring  him  that  h«  w6uld  take  care  of 
IllEi  fertnne  as  milch  as  if  hi^  had  been  one  of  his  nataral  irhildren. 
jOne  parting  look  that  the  disappointed  lover  received  from  the 
l»dy  ftfieCted  him,  he  says,  so  much,  that  he  passed  two  days  and 
(lights  wilbout  filing,  dritikin^,  or  sleeping.  Her  nnptifcls  with 
tbe  Prince  of  Contl£  speidily  fetlswpd  ;  and  |t  is  difficnlt  to  con. 
Ceive  either  of  baser  profligacyj  of  more  deplorable 'wi*akAess, 
ikfefi  were  displayed  by  thip  great  king  fai  eflteting  them.  The 
bridegimtitn,  however,  did  not  prov  sb  passive  aild  indilTerent  as 
Uetty  had  eit^icctt'd.  IJiKoTe'ittg  his  passion  for  the  Princess, 
he  cairied  het  off  to  Brossels,  tnd  placed  htf  and  himself  under 
♦hfe  pr^rtfeCtlon  of  the  (^anffeb  gov«m«ent.  That  he?  fPcovery 
itti  the  itntnfdiatc  tnolire  which  induced  Henry  to  break  with 
that  coaft,  is  acknowledged  erm  by  those  who  litost  revere  hi; 
ttefliory  ;  and  holhiilg  bnt  his  asiassination  coflid  have  prereated 
k  general  Wir  OH  (he  Continent  On  account  of  his  scandalous  pas. 
■lot) — tetitrirHa  belli  csusii  t 

lleiiry,  however,  was  much  belofed  by  h!s  snbjects,  who  conid 
fcadit;  r^rdwi  faolts  of  which  so  amiable  a  prOJX^sity  wa(  the 
Cbd^.  His  tragical  Hcafli  was  tbetrfore  considered  as  a  pub^ 
lie  calamity;  end  snpehtition  being  still  a  prt'valent  ft^eJiag, 
lliHiy  presages  atid  presentiments  of  his  approaching  fate  were 
feported  as  having  occurred  to  the  King.  Basso mpier re's  rela. 
tion  of  the  last  days  of  Henry  arc  characteristic  both  of  his 
taastef  a>td  himself: — 

"  He  Kdid  to  me  a  jhort  time  before  his  assassltiation,  '  I  know 
fiot  hew  it  is^  Bassompierre,  bnt  I  camiot  persuade  inyself  that  I 
^rII  go  to  Germanr,  nor  does  my  heaft  tell  mc  that  yon  will 
go  to  Italy.'  (Basdompierre  %a5  to  havd  a  command  there  in  the 
B[)|)rte<^hiTig  war).     He  offea  said  to  me  and  othen,  '  I  ttink  I 
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shall  dtf  soon.'  On  the  first  of  May,  returning  freti>  the  ThuiU 
Jetk'9  hy  the  great  gallery,  leaniog  on  M.  de  Guise  on  one  sida 
and  me  oa  the  other,  he  bid  us  stay  till  iie  should  go  and  hattea 
his  wife  to  dresB,  that  she  might  not  m^ke  hiib  wait  fdr  ditine>; 
for  he  usually  dined  with  her.  We,  in  the  mean  time,  leaned 
upon  tile  iron  ballustrades  that  face  the  court  of  the  Louvre ; 
when  tlie  mnypole  th^t  had  been  plauted  in  the  center  fell  downy 
without  any  wind  or  other  apparent  caucc,  oa  fljo  si4e  Qf  the  lit* 
tlO'  staircase  leading  to  the  King's  chamber.  \  then  said  to  M.  d« 
Guise,  '  I  would  give  a  great  deal  this  had  not  happened  i  it  is  a 
very  bad  omen.  God  preserve  the  King,  who  is  the  May  of  ii» 
Jjonvre.^  While  wc  tfere  talking  about  it,  the  King  Cfliae  fron^ 
(he  Queen's  ckis^t,  and  approaching  us  foftly,  supposing  we  were 
talking  of  aoBie  female,  overheard  our  cgnversalion.  *  You  are 
very  simple  (said  he)  to  amuse  yourselves  wilh  these  pWigirosti^^, 
For  thirty  years  past  all  the  astrologers  and  charlat&nb  have  been 
predicting  yearly  thqt  I  should  be  in  danger  (rf  my  life ;  ani 
when  I  ^hall  die  at  last,  they  will  remark  all  the  presage^  of  that 
year,  t^ing  no  notice  of  those  of  the  preceding  ones.'  " 

"  The  Queen  had  a  particular  passion  for  being  crowned  he* 
fore  the  King's  departure  for  Gennany,  He  did  not  w(th  it^ 
both  on  account  of  the  expense,  and  because  he  was  not  fond  ot 
jhese  great  festivities.  However,  as  he  «at  the  best  hmdand  ti^ 
the  Koxld^  he  consented  lo  it,  and  deferred  his  departure  till  she 
should  have  made  her  public  entry  into  Parts.  The  coUrt  slept 
at  St.  Denis  on  May  12,  to  prepare  for  the  morrow,  wbich  was 
the  day  for  the  Queen's  consecration.  This  ceremony  was  con. 
dHct^  with  the  greatest  magnifloenee,  and  the  King  appeared  cs- 
traordinarily  gay  in  \t.  Oo  the  14th,  in  the  momiag,  Af.  de 
Guise  called  upon  me  to  accompany  him  to  the  K>i^,  who  ^nu 
gone  to  hear  m^s  at  the  FueiUans." 

Bassompicrre  then  goes  on  to  relate  some  conversation  betwcRt^ 
his  Majesty  and  Guise'  and  himself,  as  they  walked  one  on  each 
side  of  him,  terminating  in  &  compliment  paid  by  the  King  to. 
puise;  upon  which,  "  the  King  embraced  him,  and  said  to  tw 
both,  '  Yon  do  not  know  me  now ;  but  I  shall  die  one  of  these 
^ays,  and  ifhen  ^ os  have  lest  me,  yoii  will  know  my  value,  and 
the  difierence  between  me  and  other  men.'  I  then  said,  '  Good 
God  !  will  you  never  cease.  Sire,  to  afflict  us  by  telling  ns  that 
yon  shall  die  soon  I.  These  are  not  good  words  to  be  spoken  ^ 
yon  will  live,  i^e^e  God  1  many  happy  years.  There  is  no  felU 
city  in  the  world  equal  to  yours.  You  are  yet  in  the  flower  of 
your  age,  (he  was  fifty.seven).  In  perfect  health  and  vigour  of 
body;  fuller  of  honour  than  any  mortal ;  enjoying  in  tranquillity, 
the  most  nourishing  kingdom  in  the  world  ;  beloved  and  adored 
by  your  subjects ;  provided  with  we<Uthj  money,  fine  honses,  a 
-  handsome, 
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iMndiome  wife,  handiome  mittrettet,  bandsome  children,  nho  atf 
adrancing  ia  yexra.  What  is  wanting;  to  yon,  and  what  wore 
could  yon  desire  f  ■  Iknry  fetched  s  sigh,  and  said,  *  My  frieDd ! 
I  moat  quit  all  that.'  '  And  1  (said  Bassompierre)  must  quit  tlu» 
talk.'  '>  He  then  made  a  request  for  some  arms  out  of  the 
arsenal,  which  the  King  granted  with  much  (iood-hiimour ;  aflec 
which  he  kissed  hands  and  rctirrd.  Bassotnpieire  saw  bis  master 
no  more  alive ;  for  after  dinner  he  received  the  news  of  his  imng 
killed.  lie  immtdiatcly  mn  to  the  King's  clos<'t,  vtliere  he  saw 
him  lying  upon  a  bed  quite  dead,  with  bis  oiScers  and  sirvanii 
weeping  around. 

That  Henry,  who  had  already  felt  an  assassin's  knife,  who  w»i 
CDUscious  of  perpetual  infidelities  to  his  IfalJSU  wife,  and  was 
ftboot  to  commence  an  attack  upon  a  court  by  no  meipis  scru^ 
pnlous  in  its  policy,  sliould  feel  some  occasional  misgivings  and 
presentiments  of  danger,  was  very  natural.  Some  years  before, 
after  Biron'<  conspiracy,  he  appeared  to  the  Englis))  Ambassa,- 
dors  at  his  court  in  the  light  of  a  timorous  a^id  suspicious 
prince ;  and  indeed  firmness  of  mind  and  high  courage  iveru  qua- 
lities Ibat  seem  little  to  have  distinguished  him  except  in  the  day 
<?f  battle. 

1)1  the  minority  of  his  soccessor,  Louis  XIH.,  a  worlliless  up.; 
start,  Conciiii^  created  Marshal  d'Angre|  was  for  a  time  atU 
powerfnl,  through  the  influence  of  his  wife  over  the  (^ue^n.Rr- 
gent.  Hated  and  ilespiscd  by  the  nation,  lie  faand  dangers  ac. 
cumulating  round  liim  ;  and  a  conversation  he  )icld  W'<h  Bassom. 
pierre  affords  a  Tery  strkiug  display  of  abase  soul  giting  way 
to  despondence,  without  the  support  either  of  native  courage  or 
conscious  merit,  'fbe  death  of  ^is  oply  daiighUf  plongi-d  him 
and  his  wife  ipto  the  deepest  distress ;  wh<;ii,  txcing  tisited  by 
Bassompierre,  who  strove  to  console  Jiim  and  rouse  him  from 
his  unmanly  dtjection,  hf  unbo^qpiefi  himsejf  in  ,ttie  foUoviiug 

*'  From  the  time,  Sir,  that  I  entered  th^  world,  I  have  leame<l 
to  know  it,  and  to  observe  both  the  rise  and  decline  .of  fortune  ; 
aud  I  have  remarked,  that  a  ipan  ascends  to  a  ccrtoin  pitch  of 
proipcrily,  after  wiiich  he  detceiuls,  or  rather,  if  his  ascent  has 
been  high  and  rapid,  is  precipitated.  If  you  haci  npt  known  me 
in  my  loiv  condition,  I  should  try  to  conceal  it  froui  you  ;  but 
yon  have  se<n  me  at  Florence,  (ogietimes  in  prison,  gcneridly 
without  money,  and  perpetuoJly  in  ttisorder  and  passing  a  disso- 
lute life.  1  was  horn  n  gentleman,  ami  of  a.  good  family  ;  but 
when  I  came  to  France  1  had  not  a,  peony,  and  owed  mure  tliaa 
8000  crowns.  My  marriage,  and  my  wife's  favour  with  the 
Queen,  immersed  me  in  court  intrigues  during  the  lif<.'  of  the  late 
King,  and  procured  me  wcaKb,  hooours,  and  great  places,  during 
■  ■  111* 
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ihi  K^Acy.  I  [luslii'd  m^  fortune  aa  tax  as  another  ctintdtfaafe 
dane,  aa  long  ag  I  found  it  propitious ;  but  aince  I  hare  per- 
ceived that  it  was  become  weary  of  fsTouriog  me,  and  has  given 
■ne  Mraniin^  of  its  allenntinn,  I  have  thought  of  making  a  decent 
rctn-at,  and  of  enjoying  with  lOy  wife  in  tranquillity  the  great 
property  whicii  the  Queen's  iMQiity  and  our  own  industry  have 
put  into  our  hands,  and  settling  our  children  in  our  native  conn- 
Iry,  well  allied,  and  in  (Condition  tO' inherit  what  we  have'to 
leave.  In  consequence  of  (hts  iiit<;ntion,  I  have  for  some  months 
in  vain  been  urging  my  wife  to  concur  in  this  detenniuatiou, 
and  I  continue  so  to  do  at  every  blow  that  misfortune  inKicts 

He  then  proceeded  to  enumerate  the  several  affronts  and  out- 
rages he  had  lately  received,  adding,  "  What  ahould  we  more 
iwait  for  after  the  death  of  oar  daughter,  which  admonishea  us  of 
our  own  impending  fate,  that  may  still  be  avoided  if  wo  make  a 
timely  rt^treat.  For  this,  I  thougjit  I  had  made  a  good  provision 
by  otfcring  the  pope  100,000  crowns  for  the  uBufruct  of  the 
Duchy  of  Fcrrara  during  our  lives,  where  we  might  pass  the 
remainder  of  our  days  in  pcacp,  and  still  leave  two  millions 
in  gold' to  our  children."  ile  then  made  a  statement  of  his  pro- 
perty to  Bassompierrej  to  prove  that  this  was  no  vain  boast ; 
,afid  thus  concluded : — "  Is  not  this,  Sir,  though  to  content  us  t 
Have  we  any  thing  more  to  deure,  if  we  do  not  choose  to  incur 
the  anger  of  Gnd,  who  forewarns  us,  by  such  manifest  tokens,  ot 
our  total  ruin  ?  I  have  been  all  this  afteniaon  with  my  wife  to 
conjure  her  to  retiru.  I  fell  on  my  knees  before  her  to  prevail 
upon  her ;  but  she,  more  obstinate  than  ever,  reproached  me 
with  basen'.'ss  and  ingratitude,  for  thioking  of  forsaking  the  Queen, 
who  has  conferred  upon  us,  or  been  the  mtans  of  our  acquiring, 
so  much  honour  and  emolument :  so  thxt  you  see  me  undone 
past  resource.  And  if  I  were  not  under  so  many  obligntiona  to 
my  wife,  I  would  leave  her,  and  go  to  some  place  where  neither 
the  nobles  nor  the  people  of  France  could  take  cogniiancc  of 
me.  Judge  then,  Sir,  if  1  have  not  reason  to  be  afflicted  ;  and 
if,  in  addition  to  the  loss  of  my  daughter,  this  second  distress 
should  not  doAibly  disquiet  me  !" 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  shortly  after,  the  dreaded 
catastrophe  took  place,  with  circumstances  of  ferocity  iudicating 
thp  extreme  of  public  jiatred  against  the  unhappy  gn&erers. 

The  following  anecdotes  respecting  roifol  etlucafion  may  be 
thought  worthy  of  notice.  Tbey  are  written  by  Basaompierro 
under  the  year  1618,  that  follotriag  the  death  of  the  Marshal 
d' An  ere  :— 

"  At  this  time,  the  King,  yrbo  wag  very  young,  (he  was,  how- 
ever, in  his  17th  year),  anuued  bimsclf  with  inan^  little  exer. 
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cfscs'  belonging  to  his  age  ;  such  as  painting^  sinking,  idiitatin; 
the  witter-vroFkB  of  St.  Germain's  by  titbeg  made  of  quill,  tlie 
cbase  in  miniature,  and  beaiing  the  drum,  in  which  last  he  was 
?ery  suceeisfiil.  Oiio  day  I  praised  liim  for  his  proficiencj-  in 
every  thing  he  chose  to  undertake,  and  patticalaHy  for  beating 
the  drum  in  A  siipfrior  manner,  though  he  had  never  been  taught. 
He  said,  *  I  must  return  to  blowing  tlif;  hunting  hom,  which  1.  do 
jery  well ;  and  I  shall  take  a  whole  day  for  practising.'  I  re- 
pll«!,  '  Sire,  I  do  not  advise  your  Majesty  to  blow  too  often  ; 
for  besides  that  it  is  apt  to  produce  ruptures,  it  is  xery  injurious 
to  the  llings  ;  and  I  have  even  heard  that  (he  late  King  Charles 
(IX.J  by  blowing  the  hom  broke  a  vessel  In  the  lungs,  which 
oecasioned  his  death.'  '  You  are  mistaken  (answered  the  King); 
this  was  not  what  caused  his  death,  but  his  quarrel  at  Monceuux 
with  his  mother,  Queen  Catharine,  whom  he  quitted,  and  went  to 
Meaux ;  and  If  he  had  not,  at  the  persuasion  of  Marshal  de  Retz, 
retaroed  to  his  mother  at  Monceanx,  he  would  not  have  died  so 
mon.*  As  I  made  no  return  to  this  remark,  Montpoulllon,  «  ha 
was  present,  said  to  me,  '  Sir,  you  would  not  suppose  the  King 
to  be  so  well  informed  of  these  things,  and  many  others.'  I  re- 
plied, '  Indeed,  Sir,  I  should  not  have  supposed  it :'  and  from 
this  conTersation  I  learned  that  pains  had  been  taken  to  inspire 
him  with  great  apprehension's  of  the  Queen,  his  mother,  whose 
name  I  therefore  took  great  care  not  to  mention  to  him  after- 
wards, even  In  common  discourse. 

Deatk  of  Philip  III.  of  Spain. — It  is  popularly  known  that  t, 
king  of  Spain  died  In  consequence  of  the  strictness  of  efiquetfe 
obserred  In  that  court.  The  account  of  this  circumstance  by 
Bassompierre,  who  was  at  that  time  (1621)  ambassador  of  Fmnco 
at  Madrid,  is  probably  as  authentic  as  any  to  be  met  with.  He 
bad  been  some  time  wolting  In  expectation  of  an  audience  from 
the  King,  which  was  deferred  on  the  pretext  of  his  indisposition. 
•'  It  was  very  true  (says  (he  Marshal)  that  he  was  ill,  though  it 
was  generally  supposed  that  he  counterfeited  in  order  to  delay  my 
■ndiencc.  His  disorder  began  on  the  first  Friday  of  Lent,  when, 
die  dispatches  being  brought  him  to  read,  and  the  day  being  cold, 
a  very  hot  brasier  was  placed  near  him.  Its  reverberation  was  so 
strong  upon  his  face,  that  drops  of  sweat  fell  from  it,  whilst, 
according  to  his  natural  disposition,  he  mad<t  no  complaint.  The 
Marquis  of  Pobar,  from  whom  1  had  my  information,  seeing 
how  much  he  was  incommoded  by  the  brasier,  desired  the  Duku 
of  AlTa,  a  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  as  well  as  himself,  to 
cause  it  to  be  withijrawn,  as  it  inHamed  the  King's  cheek.  But 
"as  they  are  too  punctilious  in  their  oflices,  he  said  that  this  was 
in  the  department  of  Ihe  yeoman  of  the  body,  the  Duke  ctf  Vze- 
da.     The  &Iaii^aii  of  Pobar  accordingly  seut  a  messenger  to  his 
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apurtmeilt,  but  aaforton&tetj-  be  wu  gOM  to  laak  at  %  tnnUia§ 
that  he  whs  erecting ;  so  tWt  before  the  Duke  could  srrife,  Um 
King  was  brdtled  in  such  i  manner,  tbut  oa  the  following  dajr 
the  heat  of  his  conslitutioil  eicited  &  (iiTer.  This  w»s  succeeded 
'  by  an  erysipelas  ;  and  the  Utter,  after  same  Tiii)sait«dea>  twniMl 
iota  ihu  pnrpius^  whicli  killed  him." 

In  this  cxtraocdinary  narrsUTe,  tlis.  ridicoloua  prociseoess  of 
ceremony  in  the  attendants  on  tbe  King,  is  perhsps  leu  t«  ba 
Woadercd  at  than  the  apathy  and  imniability  of  tbe  roy^l  Hi^wer 
himself,  wham,  one  would  soppose,  no  etiquette  need  bave'  ppgh 
Tented  from  getttnj;  ont  of  his  chair,  and  removing  to  a  dist«nc4 
from  the  brasier,  rather  than  sadergo  the  nartyrdom  of  St.  Lw* 
rence.  But  this  phlegm,  approaching  to  stupidity,  seens  to  ha*A 
been  cbaractttcbtic  in  the  titpiniiib  line  of  mouarchs,  and  to  ban 
accompeunied  them  to  tbe  entiactioo  of  their  reg^ity. 

The  Memoirs  of  Uassompierre  aiToFd  many  iastances  of  the  II, 
cendouaness  and  exlra,vaga.iice  of  the  times,  iu  wtucli  be  himtclf 
largely  partook,  as  he  confesses  witbont  any  appearance  of  self* 
reproach.  He  was  ind«ed  peculiarly  noted  for  bia  lavish  pro, 
fusion  on  all  occasions  of  show  and  parade,  and  be  does  not 
conceal  (hat  the  gaiaing'tible  was  a  principal  source  wbeiico 
be  supplied  his  expenses.  The  foUoiring  anecdota  painty  him- 
leir,  aad  tbe  court  of  France  at  which  he  figured,  in  strikjiig 
colours  t-^^ 

Coming  to  Paris  at  the  tine  wben  the  rbildreu  of  &4ir^  IV. 
were  to  be  bapticed  wiA  gt«at  povqi,  and  hariug  no  court-dniw 
except  what  be  had  just  before  worn  at  the  onptiais  at  the 
Duke  of  limine  and  the  Aiucesa  of  Haotua,  he  was  in  Kome 
peipleKity  how  ta  make  a  saitable  apprarance,  especially'  ais  he 
was  informed  ftat  al!  the  (aylors  and  embroidners  were  fulJy  qc 
copied,  lie  \tas,  howerer,  wuted  upon  by  big  own  taylor  a«d 
smbioiderer,  who  acquaii^ed  hira  that  a  nercbaat  \rttt  arrired 
from  Antwerp  uUb  a  horse-load  of  pearls  to  be  sold  bf  tbv 
ounce,  and  that  by  his  neans  they  conld  make  him  a  dress  which 
should  surpass  iu  magmficcooe  all  that  would  appear  at  the  cera^ 
tnonial.  Upon  this,  in  consultation  with  two  ladies,  he  plaitiwd 
«  dross  which  should  fake  at  lead  Gfly  oimccs  *  of  pearls  for  tht 
decoration.  The  stuff  was  to  be  violet  doth  of  gold,  wi^  inter. 
lacing  palm-b ranches,  and  the  embroiderer  was  to  have  fiOQ 
crowns  for  his  work.  "  That,  (says  he),  wjth  only  700  crawni 
in  my  purse,  I  ordered  a  diesa  that  was  to  ci$t  mm  l|,(K>0 
crowns."     'i'kc  pcarLra«rchsat  was  scHt  for,  and  tbe  price  by  (be 
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eitnce  vaa  agreed  npon,  bot  be  demauttcd  a  deposit  of  4OO0 
ciowns. '  Bassompiprre  pnl  him  off  to  the  npxt  morning,  and  in 
the  mean'tinK^  went  to  sap  at  the  Duke  of  Epernon's  hotel.  lie 
there  iTOD  at  play  6000  crowlis,  which  enablpd  him  to  salisfy 
the  merchuit ;  and  pursuing  bis  good  fortune,  he  not  only 
cleared  the  cost  of  his  drfss,  bat  purchased,  Itesidrs,  a  dinmniHl. 
l)ilb'd  sword  of  5000  crowns  raliic,  and  had  6000  crowns  more 
left  in  hia  pocket. 

Bacgontpierre  was,  howcrer,  regarded  as  a  man  of  honour, 
■ad  seeiDS  to  have  been  generally  belored  ;  whence  his  imprison, 
ment  was  lamented,  and  looked  npon  as  an  act  of  tyranny.  His 
account  of  it  pregents  a  curious  yicw  of  tlie  subjection  under 
which  Lonis  XTll.  was  held  by  his  arbitrary  [ninister  Richelieu, 
■t  well  u  of  the  complete  despotism  to  which  France  was  Ihiii 
reduced,  and  which,  indeed,  late  experience  seems  to  protc  to' 
be  the  only  kind  of  gurcrnmeut  salted  to  that  nation. 

He  WIS  then  a.  marshal  of  P'rance,  and  high  in  reputation  both 
u  a  soldier  and  a  negociator.  He  had  long  been  an  object  ot 
■nspicion  to  Cardinal  Ricbcliea,  as  being  attached  to  tlie  parly 
of  the  Queen.mother ;  and  rarious  circumstances  had  occurred 
which  led  his  friends  to  portmd  that  he  would  not  long  remain  at 
liberty.  The  old  Duke  of  Eprruon  had  earnestly  pressed  him  to 
accept  of  a  sum  of  money,  and  make  his  escape  out  of  the  king- 
dom ;  which  Bofsontpierre  refused  to  do,  trusting,  he  says,  to  his 
innocmce,  and  thinking  it  dishonourable  to  shrink  from  any 
charge  tbat  might  be  made  against  him.  He  became  convinced, 
however,  of  bis  danger,  and  made  due  preparations  to  meet  it 
The  first  of  these  was  characteristic: — 

"  On  Feb.  24,  1631,  (says  h€),  I  rost  before  day,  and  bmnt 
more  than  lix  thousand  loveJeitert,  which  I  had  formerly  received 
from  di^rent  women,  apprehending  le«t,  if  I  were  committed  to 
prisw  and  my  house  starched,  something  might  bn  found  to  the 
prqndioe  of  some  persons,  these  being  the  only  papers  that  could 
be  injurions  to  any  one.  1  then  sent  word  to  the  Count  of  Grani' 
most  that  I  was  going  to  meet  the  King  at  Senlis,  whither,  if  he 
chose,  I  would  carry  him,  lie  willingly  accepted  the  offer,  tai 
we  drove  in  my  coach  to  the  Jjouvre,  where  we  found  Monsieur  )e 
Comte  and  the  Cardinals  de  la  Valelte  and  de  lioailluu,  who  were 
preparing  to  go  to  Senlis,  The  latter  look  me  apart,  and  said, 
I  am  certainty  informed  that  you  are  to  be  arrested  ;  and  if  yoa 
will  lake  my  a'dvice,  you  will  retire.  Here  are  two  fleet  horses 
Which  will  carrv  yon  ten  leagues  hence,  I  answered,  that  havin;; 
nothing  npon  tny  conscience,  I  feared  nothing,  and  that  I  would 
have  the  hononr  to  acoompany  him  to  Senlis.  We  arrived  there 
soon  after,  and  found  the  King  and  Qaeen  together,  with  II: 
Princess  of  Gcimene.     Ho  came  to  us,  and  couTerstd  with  we 
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i  considerable  time,  tc-Uing  me  he  had  done  all  in  Us  power  to 
eSecf  an  ■.ccommodation  between  the  Queen  his  motber  and  the 
Cardinal,  but  had  not  been  able  to  gain  any  thin;.  I  then  said 
that  I  had  been  informed  bia  Majesty  had  a  deaign  of  arresting 
Be, — that  I  was  therefore  come  to  prevent  the  trouble  of  sending 
to  find  me,  and  that  if  I  knew  wbere  1  was  to  be  confined,  I 
would  go  thither  of  ray  own  accord.  He  replied  in  these  words: 
'  What,  Betstein  !  <his  family  name)  od  you  think  I  would  do 
such  a  tbing  ?  you  well'  know  that  I  love  you  :* — and  I  fully  be~ 
lie*e  that  at  that  time  he  spoke  as  he  felt.  He  was  then  told 
that  the  Cardinal  was  in  his  chamber,  and  immediately  took 
leave  of  the  company,  ordering  me  the  next  morning  early  to 
march  the  corps  that  was  on  guard  to  Pu'is,  and  gave  me  the 
word. 

"  We  remained  some  time  with  the  Queen,  and  then  all  went 
to  sup  with  M.  de  Longueville,  whence  we  returned  to  the 
Queen's  apartment,  whither  the  King  came  after  supper.  I  could 
perceive  that  something  had  been  said  to  my  prejudice  ;  for  the 
King  constantly  held  down  his  head,  playing  on  the  guitar  with- 
out looking  at  me,  and  dunng  the  whole  evening  fae  never  spokw. 
a  word  to  me.  On  February  25,  I  rose  at  six  in  the  moraing, 
and  as  I  was  standing  before  the  lire  in  my  night-gowu,  the  Sieur 
de  Latinay,  lieutenant  of  the  life-guards,  entered  my  chambv, 
and  said,  '  Sir,  it  is  with  tears  in  my  eyes,  and  a  bleeding  heart, 
that  I,  who  have  been  for  twenty  years  your  soldier,  and  have 
always  served  under  you,  am  obliged  to  tell  you,  that  the  King 
has  commanded  me  to  arrest  you.'  I  felt  no  emotion  at  this  ad. 
dress,  and  replied,  Sir,  you  will  have  little  trouble,  since  I  came 
OR  purpose,  being  apprised  uf  the  intention.  I  have  all  my  lif« 
been  obedient  to  the  will  of  the  King,  who  may  dispose  of  my 
person  and  liberty  at  his  pleasure.  I  then  asked  him  if  he  chose 
that  my  people  should  withdraw  :  he  said,  No  ;  and  that  he  had 
nothing  in  charge  but.  to  arrest  me,  and  then  to  send  and  acquaint 
the  King.  M,  de  Grammout,  who  was  my  fcllow.lodgt^r,  tbeii 
rose  from  his  bed,  and  came  to  me  in  tears  ;  at  which  I  laughed, 
telling  him  that  he  was  more  afflicted  at  my  imprisonment  than 
myself:  which  was  true,  for  1  thought  it  would  not  lung  con- 
tinue. Launay  would  not  permit  any  of  hia  guards  to  enter  my 
chamber;  and  soon  after,  there  arrived  before  the  house  one  oE 
the  King's  coaches,  with  his  musquetecrs  on  horseback,  and  thir^ 
«f  his  light-horse." 

In  conclusion,  Bassompierre  was  taken  to  the  Bastille,  where, 
contrary  to  his  expectation  and  to  repeated  hopes  given  him  of  a 
release,  he  was  confined  as  long  as  the  Cardinal  lived,  without 
any  charge  against  him,  or  examination.    Such  is  the  oninipotence 
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Am.  lit. — Itemarkt  on  UumeU  Hitlors  of  England. 

It  is  itot  tie  {turpose  nf  the  following  paper  t»  enter  fully  iiilo 
the  merits  and  dcmoriti  of  the  ntost  popular  historical  work  ia 
bxxT  Ungnage.  fhe  character  of  Hume's  style  has  been  oftrn 
and  ably  discussed  ;  What  it  mnch  more  important,  his  <-rroni,  his 
party  prejudices,  iila  misrepresentations  wilful  or  accidental,  hav* 
been"  elposed  and  corrertcd,  directly  by  the  late  Dr.  Towers,  in 
fin  express  (realise,  and  Indirectly  by  snch  later  authors  ashaT* 
treated  on  the  same  etents.  Tlie  reader  of  Mr.  Tomer's  accurate 
and  elaborate  Jihtnrg  of  the  Angla.Saxons,  will  sufficiently  de. 
spise  ^e  jn-oud  ignorance  \n  which  the  philosot^ical  bistoriao 
has  hurried  oter  our  period  of  bartmrism.  The  researches  of 
Mr.  Laiiig,  by  drawing  into  fuller  light  the  obscure  miseries  of 
Ncotland  dnHng  the  tyrantions  and  persecnting  administralionof 
fiBuderdale,  will  more  clearly  erince  the  iuadeqaacy  of  Hume'» 
admissions  respecting  the  misgnTCmment  of  Charles  II.:  from 
Maediarmid'»  Livef  of  British  Statesmen,  and  still  more  from 
(he  admiralilc  historic  fVagment  bequeathed  to  ns  by  Mr.  ¥at, 
farther  protifs  may  be  derived  of  his  artful  migrepreseotatioD  m 
(he  side  of  prerogative.  In  addition  to  all  this,  however,  some- 
thing is  left  to  be  done;  several  of  bis  sophisms  remain  TOMrfnted, 
a  number  of  his  inconsistencies  nndctecti^,  and  most  of  his  im. 
moralities  unbranded.  Yet  the  fame,  the  merit,  and  the  popu* 
larity  of  the  autlior,  require  that  nothing  of  this  lund  should  ia 
bitn  pass  unnoticed  ;  and  it  is  the  object  of  this  paper  in  port  to 
supply  the  deficiency. 

A  bias  acting  upon  the  mitid  of  the  historian  in  favour  of  tb« 
crown  and  against  the  aristocracy,  may  be  perceived  during  the 
whole  period  of  contest  or  jealousy  between  the  king  and  the  ttaroai ; 
that  is,  aknost  from  the  Conquest  to  the  accession  of  the  Tndors; 
and  his  attachment  to  what  he  regards  as  fjie  right  of  succession, 
It  equally  observable.  After  relating  by  what  steps  Henry  I* 
possessed  himself  of  the  crown,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  elder 
brother  Robert,  "  No  one,"  says  be,  "  had  sufficient  spirit  ot 
sense  of  duty  to  appear  in  defence  of  the  absent  prince  :  all  mea 
were  seduced  or  intimidated  i  present  pnss(;ssion  supplied  the  ap- 
parent defects  in  Henry's  title,  which  was  indeed  founded  oa 
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)Jaiu  usoTpKtion :  And  the  barons,  as  well  as  the' people,  ac- 
quiesced in  a  olaim  which,  tbovgh  it  could  neither  be  justified  nor 
compreheoded,  could  now,  they  found,  be  opposed  through  the 
perils  alone  of  civil  war  and  rebellion,"  Afti^r  mentioning  that 
Senrf,  to  obtain  present  popularity,  bad  groolcd  charters,  not 
one  article  of  which  he  ever  afterwards  observed,  he  adds, ."  A 
people  so  insensible  to  the  rights  of  their  sorereign,  as  to  disjoint, 
without  necessity,  the  succession,  and  permit  a  younger  brother  to 
intrude  himself  into  the  place  of  the  eider,  whom  they  esteemed,  and 
who  wati  guilty  of  no  crime  but  being  absent,  could  not  expect  that 
that  prince  would  pay  any  greater  regard  to  their  privileges,  or 
allow  his  engagements  to  fetter  his  power,  and  debar  him  from 
tay  consideiabte  iBterest  or  convenience.*'  However  beinons 
this  disregard  of  the  tiarons  "  to  the  rights  of  their  saTer<'igo" 
hid  been,  it  is  sorely  strange  doctrine  that  he  in  whose  favour 
they  had  been  guilty  of  it  could  therefore  not  be  «ipected  to  ob- 
serve his  actual  engagements  with  them  i  but  another  thing  is  to 
be  remarked.  The  person  who  had  set  the  example  of  "  dis- 
jointing tho  succession,"  wta  no  other  than  the  Conqui»<or  him- 
self, who  bequeathed  England  to  his  second  son  Uufus,  to  the 
exclusion  of  this  .saQ)e  Robert,  to  whom  he  left  only  the  Duke- 
dom of  Normandy.  In  foct,  the  rules  of  succession  had  not  yet 
been  fixed  in  Europe ;  if  they  had,  William  the  Bastard  could 
have  bad  at  least  no  ducby  to  bequeath,  and  the  barons  are 
unjustly  charged  with  violatii^;  a  law  which  had  then  no  ex- 
islwice. 

Henry  III>  having  justly  forfeited,  by  his  tyranny  and  want  of 
good  faith,  the  confidence  and  att^hment  of  all  orders  of  men, 
had  been  compelled  to  bind  himself  by  oath  to  observe  the  pro. 
vbions  of  Oxford,  by  which  au  extensive  power  was  coaSded  to 
twenty-four  barons,  for  the  reformation  of  the  state.  By  the 
misceiiduct  and  dissentions  of  these,  a  favourable  opportunity 
was  some  time  after  afforded  to  Henry  of  recovering  by  force  of 
arms  his  lost  authority.  "  Yet  durst  he  not  take  that  step,"  says 
Unme,  *'  so  reconcileable  both  to  justice  and  policy,  without 
making  a  previous  application  to  Rome,  and  desiring  an  absolu- 
tion from  his  oaths  and  engagements."  The  pope's  absoluticHi 
was  soon  obtained  for  the  king  and  all  his  subjects ;  "  but  Prince 
Edward,"  he  adds,  "  whose  liberal  mind,  though  in  such  early 
yeuth,  had  taught  him  the  great  prejudice  which  his  father  had 
incurred,  by  his  levity,  inconstancy,  and  frequent  breach  of  proi 
mise,  refused  for  a  long  time  to  take  advantage  of  this  absolu- 
tion ;  and  declared  that  the  provisions  of  Oxford,  how  unrea- 
sonable soever  in  themselves,  and  how  much  soever  abused  by  the 
barons,  ought  still  to  be  adhered  to  by  those  who  had  sworn  to 
observe  them.  He  himself  had  been  constraiued  by  violence  to 
T  2  take 
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take  that  oath  ;  yot  was  he  determined  to  kwT)  it.  Bj*  fhii  scra^ 
pulous  fidelity,  the  prince  acquired  the'  confidence  of  all  partin, 
WDs  afterward*  enabled  to  recoTer  fully  the  roj'ai  authority,  and 
to  perform  such  great  actions,  both  during  hi<  own  reign  and  that 
of  his  father."  What  respect  can  he  due  to  the  maxims  of  ■ 
writer  whose  partial  attachment  to  the  cause  of  kings,  li^ads  him 
to  pronounce  that  conduct  "  just  and  politic"  in  the  father,  the 
tery  rcTerse  of  which  in  the  son,  laid  the  foundation  of  all  his  after 
greatness  and  reputation  ?  Exactly  of  a  piece  with  this,  is  tiie 
gloss  which  he  has  ondeaTOured  to  put  upon  the  miserably  mean 
character  of  James  I.  in  the  following  passage: — **  The  king, 
before  his  accession,  had  entertained  scruples  with  regard  to  tli» 
revolt  of  the  Low  Countries  ;  and  being  commonly  open  and  sin. 
cere,  he  had,  on  many  occasions,  gone  so  far  as  to  give  to  the  Dutch 
the  appellation  of  rebels  :  But  having  ronyersed  more  fully  with 
English  ministers  and  courtiers,  he  found  their  attachment  to  that 
republic  so  strong,  and  their  opinion  of  common  interest  so  es* 
tablished,  that  he  was  obliged  to  sacrifice  to  politics  liis  sense  of 
justice  ;  a  quality  which,  even  when  erroneous,  is  respectable  ii 
well  as  rare  in  a  monarch."  A  sense  of  justice  so  feeble  as  te 
be  riivays  made  to  yield  to  what  are  called  reasons  of  state,  can. 
not  surely  be  rare,  even  among  monarchs,  nor  can  so  unaraitiii; 
a  sentiment  he  the  object  of  respect.  In  this  case,  however, 
James  had  the  merit  of  sacrificing  a  much  stronger  feeling — that 
sentiment  of  hatred  against  revolted  subjects,  founded  on  an  opinion 
of  indefeasible  right,  which  in  monarchs  is  the  esprit  du  corps,  and  l» 
which  Hume  himSelf  afterwards  ascribes  the  reluctance  of  Satan 
to  assist  the  Elector  Palatine  in  possessing  himself  of  the  cronn 
of  Bohemiai  "  Je  suis  royaliste  par  metier,"  said  Frederic  *f 
Prussia  ingenuonsly. 

In  public  or  in  private  matters,  for  the  rule  of  right  Is  the 
same  in  both,  nothing  caU  be  so  dangerous,  so  immoral,  as  tb* 
admbsion  that  there  are  certain  cases  of  necessity  which  jnstily 
deviations  from  the  acknowledged  rules  of  equity,  good  faith,  or 
humanity.  In  fact,  as  there  is  always  some  alfernatife,  for  a 
Bian  in  no  case  can  be  actually  compelled  to  commit  any  criminal 
action,  this  plea  of  necessity  is  nothing  but  an  assertion,  in  other 
words,  that  in  order  t«  obtain  some  great  advantage,  or  ward  of 
some  imminent  danger,  it  is  allowable  for  a  man  to  do  what  ii 
morally  wrong ;  that  is,-  that  when  he  is  strongly  tempted,  li( 
may  yield  to  temptation  !  With  respect  to  kings,  this  is  the  or- 
dinary maxim  of  the  author  we  arc  examining.  For  instancr, 
*'  This  cruel  execution,"  the  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  mA 
.  his  brother  by  Henry  III.  of  France  in  his  own  piilacc,  "  whicli 
the  necessity  of  it  alone  could  «xcuse,"  &c.  "  ■*'  When  StralTw" 
was  called  over  to  England,  he  found  every  thing  falling  in" 
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saeh  eonfusion,  by  the  open  rebellion  of  the  Scots,  and  the  le- 
cret  discontents  of  the  English,  that  if  he  had  counselled  or  ex- 
ecuted aaf  violent  measure,  he  might  perhaps  have  been  able  to 
•pologiie  for  his  conduct,  from  the  great  law  of  necesiity,  which 
admits  not,  while  the  necessity  is  extreme,  of  any  scruple,  cere- 
mony or  dulay."  But  Stratford,  he  adds,  gave  no  such  adrice; 
therefore  it  was  a  gratuitous  insult  on  mqrality  to  Introduce  the 
masim  in  this  place.  The  laboured  justificalign  of  Charles  I. 
from  the  charge  of  a  want  of  good  faith,  concludes  with  the  fol- 
lowing absurd  and  disingenuous  sentence  : — "  In  every  treaty, 
those  concessions  which  he  thought  he  could  nQt  in  conscience 
maintain,  he  never  could,  by  any  mptiic  or  persuasion,  be  in. 
daced  to  make.  And  though  some  yiulations  of  the  petition  of 
tight  may  perhaps  be  imputed  to  him  ;  these  arc  more  to  be  as. 
cribed  to  the  necfssHy  of  his  situation,  and  to  the  lofty  ideas  of 
royal  prerogative,  which,  from  former  established  precedents,  he 
had  imbibed,  than  to  any  failure  in  the  integrity  of  his  principles." 
Stripped  of  itg  artful  pijraseology,  what  would  the  most  careless 
reader  judge  of  this  monstrous  proposition  ?  Charles  violated 
tiie  chapter  to  which  he  had  given  his  sanction ;  but  his  love  of 
power,  and  the  hope  of  advantage,  or  the  fear  of  loss,  were  tlie 
motives  of  this  violation  ;  therefore  there  was  vothing  biameable 
in  it.     The  Jesuits  held  a  similar  doctrine. 

After  relating  the  attempt  on  the  Dutcli  Smyrna  fleet,  tfhich 
the  rapacity  of  Cliaries  II.  prompted  him  to  make  before  any  de. 
claration  of  war,  we  have  these  expressions :  "  This  attempt  is 
denominated  perfidious  and  piratical  by  the  Dutch  writers,  and 
even  by  many  of  the  English.  It  merits  at  least  the  appellation 
of  irregular ;  and  as  it  had  been  attended  with  bad  success,  it 
brought  double  shame  upon  the  contriver3."  So  feeble  is  the 
protest  put  upon  record  by  this  historian  against  a  practise  worthy 
only  of  'Pnnis  or  Algiers !  So  little  has  he  contributed  to  warn  his 
country  against  a  conduct  which  has  since  been  retaliated  upon, 
her  by  so  severe  but  just  a  retribution  !  The  loyal  author  might 
It  least  have  given  us  a  lesson  on  the  subject  at  the  expense  of 
Cromwell,  fqt  that  :.surper  it  was  vho  set'  the  example  of  piracy, 
.  in  an  expedition  against  the  Spaniards,  though  I  know  not  whe, 
ther  the  profits^were  conreyed  into  his  privy  purse  by  an  assupip. 
-tion  of  the  droits  of  admiralty.  But,  in  narrating  this  affair, 
another  pCirpase  was'  chiefly  to  be  served ;  several  sea-officers 
threw  up  their  commissions,  from  a  conviction  of  the  injustice  of 
the  Spanish  war  which  ensued,  alledgiag  that  their  superiors  had 
ao  right  to  command,  nor  themselves  fo  execute,  any  thing  con- 
trary to  natural  equity  and  the  decrees  of  Heaven.  "  Such 
maxjms,"  adds  Hume,  "  though  they  seem  reasonable,  are  per- 
haps too  perfect,  for  human  nature,  and  must  be  regarded  as  one 
T  3  effect, 
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eSfct,  though  of  the  most  innocent  and  hononrable  kind,  ef  fliat 
spirit,  partly  fuiatical,  partly  republican,  which  predominated  in 
Eagland."  Withoat  aiming  at  antithesis,  or  giving  iray  to  n- 
aggeraf  itm,  it  may  be  said,  that  by  this  writer  the  virtues  of  sub, 
jecfa  are  more  seyerely  treated  than  the  vices  of  kiiiga.  It  hap- 
pened most  iinfortunately  for  the  moral  repijtati(»Ti  of  tiie  Imto- 
Tian,  that  the  men  whose  zeal  in  the  cause  of  political  liberty  has 
entitled  them  to  the  gratitude  and  reneratioa  of  every  truly  E%' 
lish  heart,  were  also,  for  the  most  part,  distbguiahed  by  a  ival 
in  religious  matters  whidi  Hume  never  fails  to  style  fanatical. 
■yVith  all  his  pretensions  to  philosophical  enlargement  of  senti. 
ment,  this  principle  is  one  to  which  he  not  only  can  grant  no  in. 
dulgencc  in  its  immediate  operation  ;  the  most  generous  exerlionj, 
the  noblest  sacrifices  to  moral  and  civil  duty,  made  by  those  ovet 
whom  he  but  suspects  its  infineoee,  are  transmuted  by  his  touch 
to  specious  extrBTagances,  and  Tisionary  scruples.  He  iHannot  coa- 
tain  his  indignation  against  the  sailors  of  the  squadron  sent  by 
Charles  I.,  ostensibly  to  assist  the  French  in  the  blockade  of  Gf> 
noa,  but  really  for  the  reduction  of  i^  Bechelle,  These  men  re. 
moiistrated,  and  their  commanders  willingly  brought  them  back 
to  the  Downs  wiUiout  having  liredagua;  being  agoia  decoyed 
into  the  service,  ^ey  again  mutinied,  and  one  gunner  alone  could 
be  induced,  by  the  large  offers  of  the  French  or  "  his  duty  to 
liis  king,"  to  turn  his  arms  against  his  brother-protest  ants.  The 
.parliament  entered  into  the  sentiments  of  the  sailors — they  too. 
esteemed  the  tie  of  a  common  religion  too  strong  to  be  brokea 
by  the  political  intrigues  of  princes,  and  our  historian  remarks, 
that  "  it  plainly  appears  from  this  incident  as  well  as  from  many 
others,  that  of  all  European  nations,  the  British  were  at  that  time 
and  till  long  after,  the  most  under  (he  influence  ef  that  religioaj 
spirit  which  tends  rather  to,  inflame  bigotry  tiwn  increase  peace 
and  mutual  charity  !"  It  is  with  a  mean  and  niifoundtfd  stigma 
that  be  concludes  his  libel  on  the  character  and  principles  of  John 
Hambden,  the  champion  of  the  civil  rights  of  Englishmen,  tbe 
opposer  of  the  illegal  exaction  of  ship-money?  there  was  a  great 
tang  of  enthusiasm,  he  says,  in  the  condu.ct  «f  the  parliamentary 
leaders,  and  Ilambden's  "  intended  migration  to  America,  where 
be  could  only  propose  the  adv»itage«f  enjoying  puritanical  prayer) 
and  sermons,  will  be  allowed  a  proof  of  the  prevalence  of  tliis 
spirit  in  him.'.'  It  may  be  suspected,  both  here  uid  in  other 
places,  that  a  secret  rancour  against  the  cause  of  freedom  bu 
given  additional  bitterness  to  that  scorn  and  hatred  of  fanaticism 
>hich  the  historian  has  thought  proper  to  avow.  "  That  csmI- 
I'ent  prince,"  Henry  IV.  of  France,  who  was  so  "  far  from  beioj 
a  bigot,"  as  to  change  his  religion  at  the  moment  vthea  policy  re- 
quired the  sacrifice,  is  a  hero  quite  to  his  taite,  and  accordinglr 
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be  gMs  a  liUle  «ut  of  has  tray  U>  celcbrtUe  tltis  meritoilpus  effort 
of  patciatic  virtue. 

But  in  favour  of  kings,  our  philosopher  cab  make  all  iair  am], 
candid  allowanceg ;  in  Charlep  I.,  religion  was  a  pure  and  nobl* 
principle,  calculated  to  support  and  eleyate  the  inind ;  ai)4  even  , 
in  that  iufleztble  adherence  to  epiacopacy,  to  vkich  ^d  mihapfiy 
monarch  sacriGced  so  mucii,  vre  are  taught  to  admire,  U  nvt  the 
soundness  of  his  judgment,  at  leA£t  bis  gratieful.attachoievt  to  a4 
order  so  faithful  to  his  InterestB,  and  his  steadipcss  to, That  he  re* 
garded  as  the  dictates  of  conscience.  So  tender  indeed  is  he  of 
the  character  of  the  rot/al  marlj/r,  that  he  has  beta  careful,  ia  oQ« 
place,  to  couoteruct  the  judgment  ho  htd  hiiQSelf  girea  against  bim 
in  another,  ^'  The  king,"  he  affirms,  "  t>a4  in  some  iqstaace* 
stretched  hb  prerogative  beyooid  its  due  Ifouifda ;  and,  aided  by  tho 
church,  lud  well  nigh  put  an  end  to  all  the  lihertic)  and  pr'TJleges  of 
the  nation.'?  In  the  neat  chapter,  he  says,  that  "  ajl  Europe  stood 
astonished  to  see  a  nation  so  turbvlent  and  utrul^^  who  for  sc^o 
doubtful  encroachmetits  on  their  piiyilegeH  had  dethrsacd  aiiil 
murdered  an  excellent  prince,"  Bubaut  to  the  tyraftny  (Hid  murpa* 
tJon  of  Cromwell.  13ut  this  is  far  from  being  a  soritsij  l|>static« 
of  gross  iiicoatigtency — some  otheri  hate  aiready  been  meotiQiiFd^ 
and  more  might  be  added.  Of  Strafiord't  letter  begging  Qharlei  I, 
to  consent  to  his  execution,  it  is  said,  "  Perhaps  StrafiQrd  hope^ 
that  this  unusual  instance  of  gtnerotilj/  would  engage  th?  IiU^ 
still  more  strenuously  to  protect  him."  Here  an  actios  is  at  th(t  ' 
tame  time  styled  generousj^  and  supposed  selfish  a^d  dUiqgeougui 
in  its  motive  and  purpos;^, 

Respecting  the  expediency  of  the  oath  of  noii.reiista«ce,pr0pQ9cd 
jo  the  year  1675,  it  u  given  as  the  just  opinion,  'f  lliatthe  abioli^to 
excloNQo  of  rc«Utance  in  all  possible  cases,  was  feonded  onf^isf 
priaciptei;  its  express  admitiioD  might  be  attended  with  (taff^reiff 
CODsequencet ;  and  there  jvas  no  oecessttf  for  exposing  the  pul^Iic  ti> 
either  inconvenience  ;  That  if  a  choice  must  nucejsarily  be  made  i^ 
the  case,  the  preference  of  utility  to  truth  in  public  institutions  vftf 
ftpparent;  nor  could  the  supposition  of  resistance  beforehand,  and 
in  general  terms,  be  safely  admitted  in  any  government,"  t^c, 
flume,  the  essayist,  could  not  but  know,  that  the  question  wi>^ 
philosophical  enquirers,  in  this  or  any  ot})er  case,  wDUld  qot  bei 
whether  truth  should  be  preferred  to  utility  f  but  whether  ntiljty 
is  Dot  best  promoted  by  an  adherence  to  truth  j  Yet  he  assfun^f 
and  builds  upon  the  negative  as  an  axiom. 

In  the  sninmaries  of  the  cbaraicters.of  Charles  II.  and  Jamei  Uf 
in  the  estimate  of  the  national  maoners  and  morals  of  that  period, 
and  in  other  passages,  there  is  an  even  ostentatious  contempt  f^ 
the  virtue  of  chastity  and  the  grace  «f  decomm,  borrowed  from 
th^  French,  but  Uppity  not  yet  universally  approved  a^  adopted 
T  4  amongst 
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amongst  outwItm.  Of  GMrles  it  i*  said;  "In  lb*  dsties  of 
private  life,  hia  conduct,  thongh  not  free  from  eiccption,  wai  in 
the  main  landable.  He  was  an  easj ,  generoas  loverj  a  civil, . 
obliging  liusband,  a  friendlj'  brother,  ui  indulgent  father,  and  a 
good-natured  maater.  Tlie  volnntarf  friendships,  however,  which 
this  prince  contracted,  nay,  even  his  s«nse  of  gratitude,  were 
feeble;  and  he  never  attached  himself  to  any  of  his  ministers  or 
courtiers  with  a  sincere  affection.  He  believed  them  to  have  no 
motive  in  serving  him  but  self-interest ;  and  he  fas  s.till  ready,  in 
li(>  torn,  to  sacrifice  them  to  present  ease  or  convenience.  With 
a  detail  of  his  private  character  we  must  set  bounds  to  our  pane, 
gytic  An  Charles,"  &c.  This  then  was  considered  by  the  author 
as  a  panegyric  1  Profusion  and  complaisance  to  his  mistresses, 
indulgence  to  children  whose  birth  reproached  him,  civility  to  a 
wife  whom  be  injured  and  deserted,  with  a  mere  constitotionat 
good.natnre  displayed  towards  those  around  him,  are  to  overba- 
lance the  total  want  of  honour,  gratitude,  and  generosity,  with 
the  disregard  of  every  restrahling  prhtcipje,  so  conspicuous  in 
)the  whole  conduct  of  tbu  setSsb  profligate.  Are  theee  the  morals 
of  history  ? 

Of  James  II.  it  is  prononnced,  that  "t»  domestic  life  big  coa- 
inbt  was  irreproachable,  and  is  enthled  to  our  approbation." 
Vet  were  hia  conjugal  infidelities  not  less  frequ^it  of  notorious 
than  those  of  his  gayer  brother,  and  be  was  even  guilty  of  the 
baseness  of  attempting  to  disown  his  private  marriage  with  the 
ditiighter  of  Clarendon,  and  allowing  one  of  bis  infamous  fa. 
TOnrites  grossly  to  slander  her  virtue. 

^  Tacitiis  has  delighted  to  extol,  in  animated  terms,  the  cbasle 
and  frugal  virtues'of  those  tribes  of  ancient  Germany  concerning 
which  Hume  cofdly  observes,  that  they  "  aeem  to  have  carried  to 
Ihe  highest  pitch  the  virtues  of  valour  and  love  of  liberty ;  the 
on/y  otrtttei' which  can  have  place  among  an  uncivilized  people, 
Wbere  justice  and  humanity  are  commonly  neglected."  The  same 
hoble  Roman  laboOrS  to  inculcate  on  the  mind  of  his  reader,  by 
the  whole  str^n  of  his  uarration,  the  sacred  and  momentons  truth, 
that  public  principle,  and  by  consequence,  public  freedom,  de. 
pends  for  its  stability  qn  private  virtue,  which  has  itself  no  safer 
basis  than  a  frugal  simplicity  and  guarded  purity  of  domestic  life, 
which  lessens  the  temptations  by  setting  bounds  to  the  desires  of 
men.  Far  from  seeking  t6  palliate  the  tyranny  and  wickednesi 
of  bad  emperors  and  their  base  satellites,  by  the  masims  of  a 
crafty  policy  and  the  arts  of  a  sophistical  rhetoric,  the  annalist 
bas  obeyed  the  high  impulse  of  a  generous  soul,  in  adorning,  with 
all  the  majesty  of  his  own  forcible  eloquent?,  the  pleadings,  the 
^orfs,  the  sofferings,  of  tbose  patrioti-martyrs  who  graced,  who 
retarded  perhaps,  tbe  4ii*l  fall'of  Roman  libej-ty.  These  are  the 
•   '-      >    .  ■,-'_■  merits 
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tmrita  which  have  secured  to  that  great  and  iraty  philttsophleal 
bistOHan  the  reverencp,  still  more  than  the  admirsliun,  of  all 
succeeding  ag«s,  and  have  rendtrc^  the  perusal  of  hU  works  no 
lesiamora)  benefit  thait  an  intelleotual  deligltt.  Haw  short.Iived, 
tutw  inglorious  in  comparLMn,  will  b«  the  repuiation  of  that  wrL 
ter,  who,  proceeding  on  principleg  directly  opposite,  degrades 
while  hf  entertains  us  ! 
*  Camilla. 


Art.  IV.— Greek  and  English  Tragi:dy. 

UEOEJ , Ct YTEMKESTn d^ L^ Dr  MACBETB. 

These  three  illustrious  murderesses  have  been  fortunate  in  baring 
(heir  infamous  exploits  celebrated  by  three  of  the  greatest  tragic 
poets  the  world  has  produced, — lOuripidee,  .^chylus,  and  Siiak- 
speare.  From  the  pc'culiar  genius  of  each  of  these  tragedians,  it 
might  have  been  expected  that  /Eschylus  would  have  been  inferior 
to  neither  of  his  competitors  in  (he  delineation  of  sudi  a  charac- 
ter; but  I  know  not  by  what  unlucky  chance  it  has  happened, 
that  in  almdst  every  instance  in  which  that  great  ppet  has  been 
drawn  into  a  comparison  with  his  successors,  by  any  prominent 
coincidence  of  characters  or  circumstances,  he  has  lest  that  ground 
which  the  particular  bent  or  the  superiority  of  his  genius  might 
■  have  given  him,  by  a  negligence  in  titling  up  tlie  parts  of  his  per- 
formance, or  by  dividing  his  exertion  and  the  intense  of  his  pieca 
with  other  agents ;.  or,  perhaps,  in  some  io^tances  at  least,  bj 
the  extraordinary  diligence  and  ardour  with  which  his  aucceKsan 
were  inspired  by  a  spi(it  of  emulation.  Such  a  spirit  is  every 
where  to  be  t^marked  in  Euripides  ;  b<it  if  his  Medea  must,  bo  ac- 
knowledged to  be  a  more  artful,  a  mpre  interesting,  and  a  more 
perfect  portrait,  than  the  Cl^tcmneslra  of  .'Esciiylus, — I  am  mil. 
taken  if,  upon  a  close  iiivt  stigatiuu,  it  will  not  be  tliought,  ttiat 
Shakspcaro  in  his  Ladi/  Macbeth  has  excelled  tliem  boih, — that 
he  lias  exhibited  a  character  not  only  mort^  difficult  of  de. 
lineation,  but  more  perfi-ct  in  all  its  parts,  and  more  sublima 
in  its  execution,  than  either  of  the  mighty  masters  of  the  Athe. 
nian  stage. 

Characters  of^  a  deep  dye  of  infamy  may  be  distinguished  into 
two  kinds,: — those  who  rush  forwards  to  the  perpetration  of  tbeir 
crimes  viitii  a  daring  bandj  unassaiUd  by  any  of  the  "  compunc 
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ttons  TiBiUngs  of  nature," — and  tliose  vha  adnnce  vHh  a  cooler 
and  more  deliberate  pace,  stopping  by  the  way  to  enconnter  tha 
BUgf^stions  of  fear,  remorse,  and  tenderocss,  and  at  length  ac* 
comptighing  their  object  with  difficulty  and  hesitatioB.  That 
characters  of  this  latter  kind  are  the  more  difGcnlt  to  be  forcibly 
•nd  eqnably  anstained,  cannot  be  donbted ;  since  they  involve  • 
inore  complicated  association  of  opposite  feelings,  and  require 
the  alternate  maoagement  of  contrary  passions.  In  the  former 
cue,  little  more  is  secessar)'  than  a  strong  conception  ;  but  he 
vho  excels  in  the  latter,  must  unite  strong  feelings  with  a  strong 
judgment, — must  possess  a  mind  stored  with  the  powers  of  na, 
iure  and  rclined  by  art,  elevated  by  a  lofty  imagmtition  and 
aofteued  by  a  natural  and  unaffected  tenderness, 

Clt/temnestra,  as  represented  by  .^chylus  iu  his  jigamfmnoit, 
is  a.  character  of  the  former  kind,' — a  woman  utterly  destitute  of 
feeling  and  unannoyed  by  Itmid  delicacy,  bold,  artful,  dissem- 
bling, and  lascivious.  She  is  first  introduced  to  us,  announcing 
the  intimalioQ  she  had  receivrd  of  the  capture  of  Trny  by  her 
husband,  Agamemnon  ;  and  iit  a  subsequent  scene,  in  answer  tp 
a  more  particular  account  of  (he  ci re irm stance  by  a  herald,  she 
lias  the  unblushing  impudence, — though  she  had  been  living  in  a 
long  course  of  open  and  shameless  adultpry, — not  only  to  affect 
joy  at  the  expected  return  of  hpr  husband,  but  to  boast  of  her 
own  fidelity  to  him  in  such  terms  as  these : — 

rvMuJui  turn'  i'  ffJw  ivfitrii  fnohifii 
O'ai  nif  our  StMWt,  tvjiirair  kvh> 
'E0'9Xnt  tKtitf,  «aXffu'«  rail  iiir^oe-n,  x-  r-  X. 

v«.  615—1,  Ed.  Sian, 

TIris  barefaced  hypocrisy  is  such  mi  outrage  upon  dec«icy  as  ^e 
can  scMcely  tolerate,  eren  in  ClytemneHra  ^  and  it  is  eiceeded 
by  her  gross  adnlafion,  when  she  declares  to  the  face  of  Jgiu 
tnemnon,  that  his  return  to  her  is  as 

■ r5>  fattiaai  tavTi>.ois  vag   thviia, 

OJonjo'f 5/  Siil/SpTi  KvyaTcj  fits- 

X.  908,  »ie. 

It  must  be  mentioned,  however,  to  the  credit  of  the  poet's  judg. 
.  ment,  that  he  ha^  interwovcu  in  these  hypocritical  speeches  a 
strain  of  metaphorical  confusion,  wliich  would  have  beon  quit" 
inconsistent  with  a  real  feeling,  and  which  may  very  well  be 
compared  with  Macbetk's  abrupt  and  disordered  apology  for  the 
murder  of  the  chamberl^m,  beginniog — 

WIio  cu  be  irite,  amai'd,  tem^'raU,  and  firioos,"  &c. 

Aei  II.  Sc.  3. 
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«  ipeecb,  wbid,  u  Dr.  iohaaoa  obseires,  "  Is  a  renarkable  iu. 
stance  of  Judgment,  as  it  comists  eDtirely  of  antitltesis  aud  mtv 

Such  are  the  soothing  arts  employed  to  lull  the  UDfortunatc 
hero  into  nnsiKpecting  semritj',  in  spite  of  the  continual  intima. 
tions  of  his  danger,  which'  he  had  rectiTed  from  the  Upg  oi"  tlie 
inspired  but  uncredited  prophetess,  Casaa*dra:  hit  expiriuf; 
cry  is  suddenly  heard  from  within  the  scai^,  and  the  mardereas 
immediately  appears  with  her  haods  imbrued  in  blood,  and 
evenly  disavows  the  sentimeDts  she  had  b«fore  so  hypocritically 
^pressed  -■ — 

TlaWiit  nisoi^n  Kxi^lus  (ifB  iiitwl, 

*T.  1381,  2. 

She  not  only  acknowledges  the  murder,  but  glories  iii  it;  sb; 
defies  the  vengeance  of  the  citizens,  and  the  only  defence  shp 
condescends  to  urge  is,  that  Jgamemnon  had  deserved  his  fate 
by  the  sacrifice  of  his  daughter, — a  plea  evideutly  futile  and  ri- 
diculoDS,  when  used  to  JQStify  her  crime,  however  absurd  and 
barbarous  that  sacrifice  may  in  itself  be  considered.  The  only 
aggravation  we  conld  eipect  of  the  Ticiousness  of  thiB  abaudoned 
woman,  is  an  avowal  of  her  adultery  with  JEgUthus,  who  is  in- 
trodnci;d  on  the  stage,  after  she  has  mingled  his  praists  vHh  her 
fiarbarous  insults  over  the  dead  body  of  her  husljand  i — 

no7ir,  Hiifor  Si  rSoif  Sfjiai  XH''' 

"EfTM  Siniiat  TIKTSMI. 

Oi;  fxoi  ^bi&w  f/,E^^for  (Xnii  if*  varuu 

'A.iyiO'^tS,  ill  T«  Vfi^ll  til  ^pitml  ifiil. 
'OuToi  yitg  vfUt  iavit  ill  lunfi  ^fCTOfi. 

vv.  1413,  &c.   1443,  &c. 

Such  is  the  character  pourtrayed  by  jSschylus  in  lii&  royal  adut. 
teregs, — savage  and  unrelenting,  without  reraorse,  withoot  nv: 
amiable  qualiR^  to  reconcile  us  to  her,  and  coQDtcrmct  4Mir  to- 
clination  to  turn  away  in  disgust  from  the  hideous  picture.  "Such 
as  it  is,  indeed,  it  is  drawn  with  the  hand  of  a  master,  which  a 
nothing  more  than  saying  it  is  drawn  by  £schyliu  ; — it  is  filled 
up  with  sentiments  and  diction  consistently  terrific,  and  vhidi 
scarcely  any  one  could  have  furnished  except  this  poet.  But  we 
look  in  v^D  for  that  exquisite  art,  for  (hat  refinement  in  ini< 
quity,  that  degree  of  elegance  and  feeling,  which  bestow  such  a 
chann  on  the  Medea  rf  ^ripides. — To  Medea,  then,  with  all 
"  ■  her 
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her  «noniiity,  we  can  tnm  with  pl«BEiire  nftcr  contenpUtini  mcii, 
«  character  »a  Clytemneflra. 

And  the  first  thing  that  strikes  us  in  a  view  of  contrast  in 
Medea,  is  the  degree  of  palliation  which  her  appalling  crnelty 
derives  from  the  conipli cation'  of  tiijnry  and  insult  by  which  it 
was  provok«d.  We  can  behold  a  deserted  wife  prosecuting  her 
vengeance  against  a  worthless  husband,  to  whom  she  bad  given 
indnbitable  proofs  of  e.  strong  attachment,  with  a  patience  which 
revolts  from  the  incestuous  fury  of  her  who  destroys  in  mere 
wantonness,  a  brave,  an  aniiablt',  and  an  injured  men.  The  one 
is  at  least  a  monster  of  civilized  society  ;  but  the  other  is  a  m«re 
barbarian,  fit  to  occupy  a  place  only  in  the  annals  of  savages,  or 
to  strut  on  a  stage  of  the  llottentois,:— And  this  idta  of  the  pro- 
vocation receivefl  by  Medea,  is  insisted  upon  by  Euripides 
throughout  his  play  with  a  frequency  which  is  evidently  designed 
as  an  apology  for  the  unnatural  barbarit}'  which  might  otherwise 
(lartlc  u£  in  this  character :— r 

Tini  yif  TaXXat  (ih  piScv  iif.lat 

Kaxi  t'  11  a^tii  «*i'  a-i'Siifoi'  liirogfi- 
'Oral  !"  is  itiiii  aSiftn/iim  nvf^j 
OvK  im>  ttX'f,ti  ^fvr  piiai^nurifat, 

vv.  866—8,  Ed.  Por», 

Something  certainly  is  necessary  to  reconcile  us  to  the  tacit  ac. 
quiescence  of  the  women  who  compose  the  Chorus,  in  the  bloody 
scheme  of  vengeance  to  which  they  are  made  privy:  but  per- 
haps none  but  a  female  and  a  wife  is  calculated  to  judge  how  far 
resentment  against  a  pfrSdious  man  may  operate  towards  in. 
ducing  them  to  an  active  participation  in  avenging  the  injuries  of 

The  peculiar  genius  of  Euripides  shines  forth  tl)roagh  the 
whole  of  the  character  of  Medea.  Every  scrtie  ai)d  erery  speecli, 
—not  excepting  those  in  which  her  most  barbarous  resolutions 
are  developed, — possesses  a  paihos  which  we  may  in  vain  search 
for  ia  any  other  poet  but  Euripides,  and  his  great  rival,  Otvay. 
At  the  same  instant  that 'the  commugicates  to  us' the  savage  de. 
sign  of  sacrificing  her  chiidrcii  to  her  revenge',  her  determined 
cruelty  is  mingled  with  such  a  feeling  of  affection  for  them,  v%. 
pressed  with  so  natural  a  tenderness,  that  it  is  quiteas  impos. 
sible  not  to  shed  a  tear  over  her  pathetic  address  to  them,  as  It 
is  not  to  detest  her  unnatural  treatment  of  them  : — 

Tl -VfttryiXS-ri  rot  wntioraTiu  ^iAiw  | 
All,  *r,  ri' Sfao-«  [  K«fSia  yij  oijjiTaij 
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Ova  at  Sofai/AWr  jc.  t<  X. 
ITarJf  ilpf/>;r''  oTyXviira  wfOff^oXi, 


&r.  1065,  &c. 


__.'■;"  X-S*"  _''™'    ■;(*'' 


Such  'vras  the  mind  of  this  pnet,  Clmt  he  coald  not  he)p  throwing 
a  charm  of  pathetic  interest  even  over  one  of  the  most  hideon^ 
murderers  that  stain  the  annals  of  liistory  ! — Our  sympathy  in  her 
cause  is  increased  by  the  exquisite  art  with  which  she  is  gradually- 
introduced  to  the  reader  : — we  first  hear  her,  with  a  desperate 
melancholy,  imprecating  deslruction  upon  herself;  after  an  in>' 
terval  of  silence,  she  mixes  her  lamentations  of  her  own  wretched. 
ness  with  curses  upon  her  hasband  and  oflspring  ;  and,  finally,  af. 
ter  a  longer  interval,  she  invokes  the  justice  of  heaven  to  destroy 
together  her  husband  and  his  new  bride, —     • 

ct  y*  ifxi  v^oir<t*  ToKfjuov'  aoitaTr, 

^  ihii  i«  heard  from  within  the  scenes :  at  length  she  advances 
»n  tbe  stage,  and  by  a.  speech  worked  up  with  admirable  art, 
be^caks  the  favour  and  acquiescence  of  the  Chorus,  A  diffi- 
culty immediately  arises ;  for  Creon  enters,  and  orders  her  in. 
itaatly  to  quit  the  country:  but  by  earnest  entreaty  and  per- 
suasion, ^he  gains  permission  to  remain  a  single  day,  and  that 
day  is   to  be  the   eonsummatioD  of  her  vengeance  against  her 


The  subsequent  scene  between  her  and  Jason  is  spirited.  It 
consists  of  course,  in  a  great  measure,  of  mutual  reproaches,  but 
not  entirely.  Euripides  was  always  u  subtle  schoolman,  and  he 
luis  furnished  both  the  disputants  with  as  much  force  of  argument 
as  their  respective  cases  admitted.  The  goperiority  of  Medea, 
not  only  in  argument,  but  in  the  justice  of  her  cause,  which  is 
the  foundation  of  that  a^ument,  is  easily  manifest;    and  she 

makes 

•  "  Mad  he  uol  Te»einl>led 
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makra  an  unanswerable  appeal  to  )ui  feelings,  by  reminding  him 
of  tbeir  common  offspring  : — 


■,a^-£^a.r. 


„,  400—1. 

But  tlie  time  for  executing  )ier  deliberate  plan  of  revenge  4raw8 
near ;  .vid  having  .preriunaly  received  from  ^geus.  King  of 
Athens,  a  promise  of  protection  in  hb  country,  she  communes 
with  her  thoughts,  and  at  length  makes  choice  of  a  scheme  more 
ingeniously  diabolical  than  we  coald  have  espected  even  from 
this  most  ingenions  garceress.  She  contrires  to  make  every  one 
of  her  intinded  victims  more  or  leu  instrumental  in  the  calami- 
ties destined  for  themselves:  Having  appeased  her  husband  by 
affected  submission  and  repentance,  (be  sends,  by  the  hands  of 
her  two  children,  a  superb  enchanted  garment  as  a  parting  pre- 
sent to  the  new  bride,  who  is  prevailed  upon  by  Jaton  himself  to 
accept  it;  she  puts  it  on,  and  its  terrible  effects  are  described  by  a 
messenger  in  &  speech  which  is  entirely  unparalleled  either  in  the 
beauty  of  ianguiige,  or  the  spirit,  testderness,  and  fidelity  of  the 
description.  •  Her  frame  is  convulsed  with  agonies  ;  we  behold 
her  raving  and  tossing  about  her  flaming  hair, — first  mshiog 
through  the  palace  lilte  a  fnry,  and  then  falling  to  the  ground  in 
impotent  exhaustion.  Her  fiither,  in  his  inconsiderate  affection, 
throws  his  arms  aronnd  her  ;  but  unable  again  to  extricate  hinb 
self  from  her  embrace,  he  perishes  with  bia  danghter  in  excruciat- 
ing torments.  The  children  are  then  sacrificed  by  the  hand  of 
the  mother,  though  with  reluctant  struggles  of  affection;  and 
Jason,  their  unhappy  father,  and  the  first  author  of  all  this 
misery,  is  kft  fo  survive  amidst  the  desolation  of  his  family  and 
kindred,  in  a  condition,  in  comparison  of  which  immediate 
death  inight  appear  a  paradise  of  yty.     Medea 

*' did  Bol  kill  him, 

Fur  Ihal  were  fooi  rcitnge,"-- 

compared  with  the  exquisitely  ingciuonji  complicatiftn  of  sufibring 
in  which  bhu  had  encompassed  bim. 

This 


*  IXrr  adniirnrinn  nr  her  new  allire  In  a  uiiirnr,  h  an  eiquislle  toncli, 
anil  ii  ii  Vebcrilw d  id  languase  tn  >iiD|ile,  and  yet  in  elegant,  ihut  it  Dcilher 
riiet  uhri\e  ihe  iriOing  levil  ut  iiie  aclioD,  nnr  binki  beiuw  the  dlgoU;  o( 

vv.  1157— 9. 
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This  minute  analysts  of  the  plot  of  tlus  lutaUnie  timgedf,  ms 
necessary  to  the  full  dcTclopemcnt  of  the  intncate  cfauacter  of 
Medea^ — a.  character,  not  like  the  Clgtemneslra  of  i&Bchylus,  di- 
vested of  all  the  feelitif^  of  hoaianitj'  and  rushing  insensibly  and 
inconsiderately  to  cruelty  and  murder,  but  fecliag  and  artful  in 
tiie  extreme,  keeping  ever  iii  view  a  Tiuouary  idea  of  justice,  bnt 
distorting  it  to  violence,  injustice,  and  barbarity.  The  character 
of  the  one  is  simple,  of  the  other  mixed.  Had  Knripides  beoD 
delineating  a  mere  murderess,  savage  and  remonelese,  like  Clff- 
tetnnettra,  he  would  have  fallea  infinitely  below  the  frigfatfu) 
portrait  drawn  by  ji^chylus,  to  whom  he  was  far  inferior  in  the 
terrible  graces  of  hti  art ;  but  he  was  inferior  to  noae  in  the  de- 
partment of  pathos,  and  he  has  exercised  Us  skill  in  the  play  be- 
fore us  with  a  sncceas,  which  is  scarcely  surpassed  in  any  ol  his 
most  ezcelleut  tragedies. — In  that  sublimely  terrible  scene,  in 
which  Medea  unfolds  her  plan  of  Tengeance,  there  is  a  sodden 
touch  of  natural  feeling  which  most  not  pass  onnoticed :  aftef 
explaining  to.  the  Chorus  her  inlaition  of  destroying  Jason'» 
bride  by  means  of  the  enchanted  robe,  when  about  to  mention 
the  intended  fate  bf  her  children,  she  sheds  a  tear,  and  abruptly 
adds,— 

'n  ft*f a  3"  tin  ifyot  ttrr'  igyttarlti 

T«/t'"-ouTii  JffTii,  a>mt  iiaifiirtrai, 

vv.  781—8. 

The  character  of  Lady  Macbeth  differs  from  those  of  Medea 
and  Clytemneslra  In  the  motive  of  her  conduct.  The  impulse  of 
athbition  witt  doubtless  be  considered  a  nobler  motive  to  action, 
than  either  revenge  or  the  desire  of  securing  a  continuance  of 
past  crimes  and  an  exemption  from  panishment.  But  if  ambi- 
tion be  a  '* .glorious  fault"  in  the  generality  of  its  slaves,  a  desire 
of  revenge  fur  the  perGdy  of  a  husband  is,  perhaps,  in  a  woman 
a  fault  no  less  glorious  ;  but  certainly  it  is  a  fault  which  has  far 
greater  claims  on  our  endurance  and  forgiveness,  which  challenges 
a  iurger  share  of  our  sympathy,  as  being  more  consistent  with 
the  nature  of  the  sex,  and  at  least  alleviates  the  rigour  of  just 
resentment,  if  it  does  not  conciliate  the  aflections  of  its  judges. 
The  feeling  in  which  it  originates  is  not  only  pardonable,  but  even 
amiable ;  and  if  the  ebullitions  of  a  generous  indignation  in  a 
violent  woman  break  forth  into  what  some  would  call  a  ''  blune. 
-  able  excess,"  and  others  an  outrageous  barbarity,  we  mast  at  least 
detract  somediing  from  the  severity  of  censure  due  to  soth  ener- 
mity,  and  impute  some  part  of  it  to  the  inSanmabte  constitution 
of  hnmaa  nature. 

To  such  fsrbeftnnce,  howerer,  Lady  JIacietk  ia  m  i^o  degree 
entitled. 
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entiikd.  We  cato  read,  with  Bome  patience,  mixed  4ith  pity,  of 
nten  who  have  waded  thruugli  blom'sbcd  and  p«rfidy  to  a.  tbrone, 
—of  the  umbifinn  of  Richart),  of  Cromwtll,  and  of  Napoleon; 
but  ne  an-  pnjudicfd^  in  the  Ifrtit  iiistancp,  against  a  woman  of  a 
masciiliiii' spirit ;  and  Ihis  prejudice  is  sIrengtIiMied  into  dlsgort 
and  det(  station,  wh''n  we  see  that  spirit  not  only  daring  to  "  do 
all  that  may  bfcome  a  man,"  but  avn  daring  to  "  do  more  ;" — 
when  we  s<'e  if  strngg'inii;  not  only  with  female  delicary,  but  with 
virtue  and  buitianify,  and  borning  to  grasp  at  the  worthless  gran- 
deur of  royalty,  though  at  the  e^ipense  of  treachery,  cruelty,  and 
murder.  Such,  however,  is  Lmtg  Macbeth ;  and,  being  snch, 
■he  no  sooner  sees  the  distant  vision  of  grralness  upenkg  upon 
her  sight,  than  she  prepares  with  determined  alacrity  io  encounter 
the  obatarles  which  her  penetrating  mind  foresaw  wonld  be  op- 
posed to  her  an  bition  :  she  invokes  llie  "  spirits  (hat  lend  on 
mortal  thought"  to  unseK  her ;  "  hie  thee  hither,"  she  excldms 
to  her  absent  Lord,. 

and  no  soOQcr  is  he  arrived,  than  pregnant  with  the  greatness  of 
her  conceptions,  and  resolutely  determined  to  bring  to  an  accanu 
plishment  (he  prophecy  of  the  Witches^  she  accosts  him, 

, . — . -■' Grcal  Glaniii  I   worlhy  Caxdort 

Greater  Ibaa  boIJi,  by  Ihe  ull-lmil  ben-arirr." 

Acl  I.  Sc.  5. 

Having  gi>«n  her  husband  an  abrupt  intimation  of  her  horrid 
design,  she  meets  her  royai  gnest  with  a  studied,  artificial  cora- 
piiment,  which  was  evidently  the  result  of  the  treacherous  ma- 
chinations she  was  conscious  of  having  formed  against  him; — 


In  rvtry  jjnini  lirirp  donp,  mid  tlirn  duiw  double, 
Were  poor  nniT  (InKle  huiiiirts.  in  mniend 
Against  Ihnie  hnnoum  dee|i  and  brood,   ithtrewilb 

Youf  Mnjrsty  loads  our  houiP.— Sc.  8. 

The  amazing  silbtlety  with  which  she  encounters  the  donltts  and 
fluctuations  of  Macbeth,  in  tliat  sublime  and  terrible  scene  which 
immediately  follows, — her  artful  imputation  of  cowardice,  and 
then  of  his  violation  of  oaths,  and  her  removal  of  his  fears  of 
failure, — the  resolution  with  which  she  replies  to  his  si^gestions, 
and  then  hurries  him  into  a  compliance  with  her  own', — display  so 
wonderful  a  knowledge  of  human  nature,  united  with  such  politi- 
cal powers,  as  none  but  Shakspeare  could  have  furnished.  We 
cease  to  wonder  at  the  irresolution  with  which  Macbeth  yields  t» 
hor  persuasion  ;  we  wonder  at  nothing  but  her  artfulness  and  h«r 
^oldoejs,  and  ta»  miitd  is  suspended  with  alarm  and  terror  on  the 
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«tnit  of  Iky  daring  villainy,' — ^This  boldnesi  not  only  renulna  nn. 
applied,  bat  continues  nniform  and  undimiaiBhed  in  the  cxeco. 
tioii  of  her  sclieiaes.  The  adminibte  promptnesi  of  Ihauglit  witb 
which  she  suggests  that  the  dagger*  must  Ik  returned  to  the  Bcena 
of  the  murder,  and  the  contemptuous  resolut«iesi  with  which  ifao 
reproves  the  murderer,— 


1 "  Infirm  of  |>ifpaie  1 

Give  ate  ihe  dufgers,"— 

present  such  a  contrast  to  the  shaken  constancy  aod  timid  re- 
morse of  her  linabEiud,  as  we  cannot  help  admiriug,  at  the  sam« 
time  that  we  detest  it.  Amidst  the  confusion  of  the  elements 
and  the  delirious  penitence  of  her  accomplice,  she  not  only  stands 
cool  and  collected,  bnt  does  not  forget  that  deliberate  cautioa 
which  was  necessary  to  tlieir  preserration,  and  which  we  could 
ttipect  only  in  tbo  most  determined  and  practised  murderieES  :-^ 
"  Oo,  gcr  9( 


Aad  wath  Ihii  Bilk;  wiiB««i  from  janr  haad. 


With  the  same  cautions  thonghtfulness,  the  sends  fur  her  husband 
before  the  banquet,  and  warns  him  to  "  sleek  o'er  his  ro^ed 
looka,"  and  "  be  bright  and  jorial  among  his  gnesti ;"  and  no 
sooner  does  he  suggest  the  danger  of  their  condition  as  long  t^ 
"  Bonquo  and  his  Fieaiux  live,"  than  with  a  boldness  and  a 
Cruelty  connstent  with  her  former  character,  she  immediately  ad> 
nses  their  destruction, — But  it  is  at  the  banquet  itself  that  her 
character  shines  in  its  full  splendour ;  it  is  here  she  employs  so 
opportuurly  such  art  as  .to  blind  in  a  great  degree  the  suspicions 
eyes  of  her  guests,  and  such  uushalcen  courage  as  to  support  not 
only  herself  but  her  husband,  and  prevent  a  full  disclosure  of  all 
tlieir  guilt:  It  is  here  her  caution  is  pre-eminent,  in  framing  ex- 
cuses for  Macbeth's  behaviour,  and  then  dismissing  her  guests 
with  "  a  kind  good.night  to  att !"  and  finally,  in  hastening  away 
the  distracted  king  to  enjoy  "  the  season  of  all  natures,  sleep."  ' 
This  scene  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  sublime  that  ever 
poet  imagined.  But  having  brought  his  murderess  thus  far  iritk 
such  wonderful  success,  having  led  her  with  such  nnparallded  fe. 
licity  of  art  to  the  accomplishment  of  lier  ambition, — the  poet 
might  well  have  deserted  her,  and  he  would  still  have  left  ns  one 
of  the  most  sublime  and  perfect  portraits  to  be  fonnd  in  tin 
whole  compass  of  the  Drama.  But  it  was  not  the  practice  of 
Shakspeare,  because  be  had  done  enough,  not  to  do  more,  or  to 
rest  satisfied  himself,  because  he  could  satisfy  others  :  he  aimed 
at  the  standard  of  perfection ;  his  maxiin  waSj  to  "  ttiink  no.. 
VOL.  1,  uo.  II.  «  tiling 
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tUag  gMn'd,  W  nought  irenudQ'd,"^-to  think  nothing  done,  tilt 
there  ww  nothing  left  undone.  He  has  accordingly  conducted  hi; 
guilty  betoioe  to  the  last  and  most  awful  scene  of  her  eiisteDce, 
— to  the  period  in  which  her  conscience  is  roused  from  its  le> 
thargy,  tnd  resumes  that  pnwer  which  had  been  oTcrthrown  by  ■ 
long  and  violent  course  of  iniquity.  But  how  was  tliis  to  be  ci. 
hibited  in  such  a  character  as  liudi/  Macbeth  ?  What  circum- 
stance of  sujhcient  horror  could  be  imagined  to  awaken  the  feel- 
ings and  appal  the  conscience  of  a  woman  so  hardened  and  so  k. 
probate  \ — This  was  a  secret  which  none  but  Shakspearc  conld 
have  discovered :  he  has  chosen  that  particular  method  of  pro- 
ceeding with  her,  of  which  none  but  himsiilf  would  ever  hare 
ttiought,  and  yet  which  every  reader  instantaneously  acknow. 
ledges  to  be  the  very  method  which  ought  to  have  been  pursued. 
The  generous  nature  of  Macbeth  is  suiiiciently  alarmed  by  his 
daily  meditations ;  but  his  more  abandoned  consort  can  be  dealt 
with  only  by  nocturnal  visitations ;  she  is  haunted  in  her  sleep 
by  the  image  of  the  murder  she  has  perpetrated,  and  she  wanders 
from  her  bed  in  vacant  agony  to  wash  her  hands  from  (ha 
"  damn'd  spot"  with  which  they  were  polluted,  and  to  act  over 
again  the  hideous  scene  of  Duncan's  murder. — In  addition  to  tha 
sublimity  of  iU  conception,  this^  scene  is  executed  in  a  masterly 
style.  This  desperate  murderess,  who  has  thrilled  us  with  alter- 
nate  terror  and  astonishment  tbrongh  the  play,  is  dismissed  from 
the  stage  amidst  circumstances  consistently  terrific,  leaving  us  a 
strong  and  frightful  example  of  the  fully,  the  danger,  and  tha 
wicltcdness  of  ambition. 

In  a  recapitulation  and  general  comparison  tf  the  excellencies 
of  these  three  characters,  ^schylns  may  well  retire  from  the  con- 
test,— satisfied  with  the  praise  of  having  delineated  with  success 
an  adulterous  and  daring  monster,  williout  producing,  however, 
•  picture  so  interesting,  so  delicate,  or  so  ingenious,  as  eitfacr  Eu- 
tipidea  has  represented  in  his  Medea,  or  Shakspeare  in  his  Ladf 
Macbeth.  But  between  Shakspeare  aud  Enripidei  the  struggle 
ft>r  victory  is  not  so  easily  decided  :  the  Scottish  Queen  has  tha 
advantage  over  her  rival  in  the  superiority  of  the  difficulties  she 
bad  to  encounter,  and  which  she  removed  with  an  act  and  a 
flourage  unparalleled  in  a  female.  Medea,  indeed,  is  deficient 
neitber  in  art  nor  courage  ;  but  there-  is  this  difference  between 
her  and  La^  Macbeth,  that,  when  her  victims  are  almost  en. 
tirely  in  her  power,  her  art  is  employed  only  in  refining  and  ag- 
gravating their  torments,  wheicas  the  art  of  (he  other  is  exhibited 
in  defeating  real  and  pressing  obstacles,  ^d  thus  presents  a  mora 
Interesling  spectacle  Gtaa  Medea,  who  is  labouring  without  dan- 
ger, and  without  an  adequate  object.  Bui  that  admirable  pathos, 
which  petradcs  the  character  of  ilrdea,   will  again  bring  her 

mariy 
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newly  to  a  icTel  irith  the  heroine  of  Sbakepetire.  Shalnpeara 
bm  represented  Ein  aspiring  voman,  Euripides  has  superadded  thw- 
wjfe  and  (he  mottier  ;  and  such  a.  portrait  he  has  drawn  of  mater> 
nal  tendemesa  mixed  with  determined  revenge,  as  any  poe(,  might 
be  proud  to  have  produced.  But  if  we  farther  take  into  consi- 
deration that  final  scene  of  Ladi/  Macbeth,  which  may  be  coasi> 
dered  in  some  sort  as  a  work  of  supererogation,  and  which  is  al- 
most a  character  by  itself,  we  shall  no  longer  hesitate  at  giving  a. 
decided  preference  to  Sbakspeare.  Euripides  has  drawn  a  diffi- 
cult character  with  exquisite  skill,  but  Shakspeare  has  surpassed 
Um :  Euripides  has  exhibited  powers  which  "  would  drown  th* 
stage  with  tears ;"  but  Shakspeare's  murderess  is  calculated  to 

"  Cleave  Ihe  general  ear  wilh  borrld  Bpeecb, 

Make  iDnd  the  guilty,  and  appal  Ihe  free, 
Conruund  Ihe  ignoranl  t  aad  amazp,  .indeed, 
Tile  ver;  facatliei  of  eyet  and  esre." 

s. 


Art.  Y.—Oh  Ike  EagUsk  Constitution.    (Continued.) 

TO  TUS   Eonoa   Of  THE   REFLECTOR. 

Wbgk  we  contemplate  a  political  constitution,  we  should  have  in 
view,  not  a  baseless  fabric  which  only  floats  in  the  imagination  of 
s  poet,  but  a  structure  which  ought  to  be  real,  and  though  im- 
perfect,, yet  habitable  by  man  ;  and  a  writer  may  comparatively 
even  admire  particular  forms,  without  always  overbearing  his 
reader,  like  a  flatterer  or  false  friend,  with  the  swell  of  languaga 
and  the  pomp  of  praise.  He  may  be  glad  tu  do  homage  to  the 
Ekiglish  Constitution  with  its  proudest  panegyrists,  and  even  to  a. 
constitution,  if  approved  by  the  people,  of  less  account.  'For  as 
a  constitution  really  existing,  ought  to  be  a  rule  to  an  administra- 
tion which  exists  ;  so  should  an  existing  people  be  a  light  and  a 
law,  guiding  and  accommodating  to  its  various  succeeding  neces- 
sities, the  Constitution  itself. 

Are  there  some  ready  to  affirm  that  the  English  are  without 
a  constitution,  through  a  want  of  precision,  in  the  time  and  means 
of  its  formation,  and  in  the  primary  end  of  its  ordinances  ?  Let 
them  sarvey  each  production  of  nature.  Let  them  perceive  how 
ntuch  animal  life  is  elicited  by  silent,  gradual  process;  what 
•rgtnic  noremeuts  are  carried  on  by  iavisible  springs;  what  of. 
U  3  f«cts 
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fecta  are  ifrOHgM  by  all  the  operations  of  chemlsfrr  ;  efitfli  (uiv 
«esstve  and  slow,  but  certain,  substantial,  anil  strong.  Soini!  of 
the  grandtst  productions  in  the  uoWerse  haVc  been  so  formed} 
and  so  maj  bate  been,  ko  ifidced  hu  bi-en  forincd,  be  what  it 
may,  the  Ein;irsl(  Constitntion. 

It  is  intended  to  illustrate  this  and  the  prccinling  Essay,  in  tvo 
hereafter  to  foitovr,  by  Occasional  references  to  our  Anglo-Saxon 
law»,  beginning  with  KfbeTbert  in  561,  the  oldest  nortfai'm  itril. 
tea  laws  perhaps  extant,  tinU  the  Anglo-Norman  laws,  beginning 
with  the  Norman  Duke  ;  ttf  fhe  laws  of  HocI  Dlia',  or  llif  Goad, 
the  Alfred  of  Wales,  of  the  lOth  century, — and  to  fhe  laws  and 
acts  of  Parliament  made  by  King  James  I.  and  his  successors, 
kings  of  Scotland ; — and  to  four  English  writers  of  grrat  authority, 
Sir  Jlenry  Spelman,  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  Mr.  Seldf'n,  and  Natbanii'l 
Bacon,  het  it  ^uiBce  now  to  codect  together,  thoilgh  but  cur> 
sonly,  all  that  may  be  called,  not  indeed  without  some  dispute, 
the  scattered  parts  of  the  British  Constitution. 

It  dops  not  occur  to  me,  that  the  ancient  writers  on  gorern. 
ment  and  laws,. Plato,  Aristotle,  Bnd  Cicero,*  had  an  expression 
for  what  moderns  mean  by  a  constituUou :  nor  does  Hooker  givea 
definition  of  it,  though  we  may  easily  make  one  for  him  from  his 
excellent  first  book  of  Ecelotastietd  Polity,  in  which  lie  inraria. 
bly  rt^ers  tlie  origin  and  right  of  public  govemn.ent  4o  Commoa 
consent ;  even  Harrington,  Sidney,  and  T.ockc,  are  defectiTC  hen', 
though  no  men  better  understood  the  fundamental  laws  of  society. 
As  they  accord  in  principle,  Harrington  shall  speatc  for  nil  three: 
"  The  center  and  basis  of  CTery  goTeniment,  {says  this  profound 
writer),  is  no  other  than  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  samo ;"  and 
again,  *'  as  there  is  a  private  reason,  which  is  the  iuterrsC  of  a 
in-ivateraan:  so  there  is  that  reason,  which  is  the  interest  of 
mankind  or  the  whole  ;"  and  goTcmment  he  calls,  after  Hooker, 
'^  the  soul  of  a  nation  :"  and  what  speaks  the  mind  and  will  of  a 
nation  is  what  others  mean  by  a  constitution. 
.  '  Machiavel  conies  near  the  truth,  when  he  says,  "  then  a  atj 
may  be  called  free,  and  a  state  pronmince  itsilf  durable,  whtn 
founded  on  good  laws  and  orders  at  _flrst,  and  has  not  that  neces- 
sity of  good  men  to  maintain  it.  Of  such  laws  and  principks, 
,  min^ 


•  Suras''^  and  <rvnfatu,  nie  ysed  hj  Plain  and  Arislnlle  i  .ind  (imfi-. 
Here  caitsam,  lesei,  &r.  ronB(iIii(iti  rontroversir,  civilalU,  Sic.  hj- C'«"»| 
hill  nni  in  (hesmge  of  I  he  modrrm  i  nnr  jel  TSoXiTiiat  BraXiTiiifta,  woXinupw. 
•i.dpllned  liy  Ariilolle,  nU«h  Tel.-ile  In  l.iws  and  i;«prninrnl,  and  taim- 
pond  10  our  word  adminislmllnn,  iind  aometimfB  In  a  forfli  nF  gnvrninM'i 
but  nol,  ID  ihc  *en«  of  Ihe  moderns,  Ion  role  l»  the  Ian  i (self,  mode  bjfoii' 
mea'consent,  ibe  fondamentnia  fHndanienlontm, 
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many  ancient  common  weal  tlis  were  aadently  efHtgtituted  wd  con. 
tinutd  a  good  while." 

"  To  congtitute,"  Dr.  Johnson  defines,  "  lo  give  formal  exist- 
ence," "  to  make  any  thing  what  it  is  :"  and  a  Constitution  he 
defines,  "  an  established  form  of  government,  a.  system  of  laws 
and  customs."  According  to  Mr.  Thomas  Paine,  a  constitution  ii 
a  "  thing  ajitecederit  to  government  and  laws,  the  political  blblu 
of  a  state."  '^  British  civil  constitution,"  says  Mr.  Robert  Robin- 
son, "  is  a  phrase  p:tpressive,  first,  of  a  constitution  of  rights,  na- 
tive and  inherent  in  tlie  inhabitants  of  this  kingdom,  and  in  all 
mankind;  neit,  of  a  body  of  laws  pecuiiar  to  this  kingdom; 
and  lastly,  of  a  form  of  making  and  executing  those  laws,  by 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons."  This  definition  describes  neatly 
what  Judge' Blacks  tone  has  discussed  much  at  large  ;  though  our 
lawyers  are  sometimes  in  the  habit  of  making  the  body  of  our 
laws  answer  the  purpose  of  a  definition,  as  particularly  I^rd 
Fortescue  in  a  preface  to  his  Records ;  and  hence  among  them 
the  observation,  that  our  constitution  is  in  onr  statutes. 

But  the  British  Constitution,  though,  as  will  hereafter  appear, 
I  do  not  wish  to  concede  to  the  Church  any  undue  weight  or  in- 
fluence, should  be  also  considered  in  its  extended  sense,  as  a  con. 
ctitution  in  church  and  state.  The  people  of  England  and  the 
Church  of  England,  according  to  our  professed  advocates  for  tlw 
ecclesiastical  establishment,  Hooker  and  Warburton,  are  one  and 
the  same  people.  This  is  an  inaccurate  idea,  though  not  mqrc  so 
than  some  things  advanced  about  the  civil  constitution ;  but  it  has 
given  birth  to  another  definition  of  the  English  Consitution  ;  ac- 
cording to  which,  "  civil  and  ecclesiastical  polity  are  described  as 
a  strong  arch  of  government  rising  from  di^rent  foundations,  but 
bending  towards  each  other  as  they  rise,  and  meeting  in  the  cen- 
ter;" a  definition  of  Mr.  Rotherams,  ^  writer  on  cstablishnients. 

In  the  describing  of  this  Constitution,  the  word  fiindametitatf 
which  occasionally  will  be  used,  is  of  great  concern  ;  it  must,  at 
least,  be  understood  on  all  those  occasions  to  possesf  a  meaning 
significant  and  full.  A  power  may  be  admitted  iuto  a  government 
which  yet  is  not  essential  and  fund  a  mental  in  tbeCanstilution.  Some 
have  written  as  if  thinking  that  the  Church  of  England  was  an  et- 
sentitU  jHirt  of  the  English  Constitution,  according  to  the  idea 
just  laid  down  ;  and  from  hasty  extravagant  opinions  on  the  cfaims 
of  an  established  church,  they  have  proceeded  in  a  way,  both  to^ 
wards  Catholics  and  Protestant  Dissenters,  as  erroneous  in  trun 
policy,  aa  full  of  prejudice  and  mistake.  This,  at  least,  we  should 
recollect,  and  we  should  nevec  forget,  that  if  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land is  fundamental  because  it  is  es^tablished,  so  must  have  been 
the  Rouiaii  Church  long  before,  the  rights  of  which  are  provided 
for  by  Mngna  Charta.  The  English  government  should  protect 
"         U  3  hplh 
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botii  alike ;  it  riumld  protect  all,  ai  a  sbield  to  Utt  weak,  not » 
a  sword  to  the  strong,  Aa  to  the  fumtamentala,  or  the  first  pria. 
ciples  of  its  constitntion,  they  existed  before,  eitlier  the  Protestant 
or  the  Catholic  religioa  was  established  here,  nor  is  either  etHO. 
tial  to  the  CoDititution,  though  both  have  been  occasionally  ia. 
trodaoed,  and  thongh  both  obtained  the  supreme  sanction  of  tb« 
laws.'  The  inhabitants  of  this  island  were  Papists  before  &Bf 
were  Protestants  ;  before  they  were  Papists,  they  were  Christisni, 
,  and  had  cbnrcheg  ;  and  before  they  were  Christians,  (hey  wen 
Britons,  and  had  a  Constitution  ;  juat  as  to  a  building  scmelliiiif 
may  be  added  which  entered  not  into  the  original  compositioa  of 
the  fabric. 

The  truth  on  (his  subject  is,  that  as  w«  had  a  constitotian  be. 
fore  any  Christian  church  existed  in  the  land,  we  should  cootiaue 
to  bare  one  were  no  Christian  church  to  remain.  It  is  tlie  pro- 
vince of  constitutions,  to  be  the  guardians  and  friends  of  all  the 
connnonity  alike, — to  be  able  to  answer  all  the  vaiyiug  wants  of 
place  and  time,  such  more  particalarly  as  arise  from  religion,  ia 
the  same  manner  as  we  vacy  our  dress  as  we  advance  in  years,  or 
as  the  skin  distends  with  the  growth  of  the  hnmau  body- 
As  fundamentals  should  be  a  rule  to  laws,  so  may  laws  be 
made  quite  contrary  to  fundamentals,  and  that  are  a  Tiolation  of 
a  constitution  :  as  in  architecture  one  part  of  a  building  may  not 
liannonize  with  another,  or  as  a  picture  maybe  so  disposed  ia 
its  parts  as  to  have  no  repose.  Trial  by  a  jnry  of  our  peers 
must  be  allowed,  and  is  allowed  by  all,  to  be  a  fundameuUI  in 
.the  Englisfa  Constitution.  The  privileges  of  either  house  of  par- 
liameot,  whatever  may  be  said  for  or  against  their  existence,  de- 
pend on,  at  least  should  harmonize  with,  the  common  law,  or 
atatnte  law.  Precedents  may  certainly,  in  the  question  about 
prifileges,  be  produced  on  one  side  giving  sanction  to  a  ciaiin, 
and  on  the  other,  destroybg  that  claim.  This  has  lately  Imn 
done.  How,  then,  shall  we  settle  the  dispute?  The  proper  way 
is,  to  refer  it  to  fundamentals,  as  laws  thenuelTei  are,  according  . 
to  the  principle  of  Chap.  II.  of  the  Confirmation  of  the  Charts 
of  the  Liberties  of  £kigland  and  of  the  Forest,  made  in  the  Sith 
year  of  Edward  I. — "  And  we  will,  that  if  any  judgment  be 
giren  from  henceforth  contrary  to  the  points  of  the  charters 
'  aforesaid,  it  shall  be  undone  and  holden  for  nought." 

Precedents,,  if  b»d,  are  the  cobwebs  in  a  temple,  which  sboold 
be  swept  away ;  laws,  injurious  or  unmeaning,  the  cabala  of  su- 
perstitious and  dark  ages,  should  be  repealed  or  set  aside ;  bat 
fundamentals  are  the  gacred  fire,  which  should  be  left  'alway> 
burning  on  the  altar. 

Fundamentals  in  a  constitution  are  a  rule  for  goremments, 
and  iafluential  in  the  wltole. political  system.     Statutes,  too, 
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'sBticlisned  and  repeatedly  confifmed  on  corittitatiosal  principles, 
gradually  become  a  part  of  the  conBtitatton  itself.  A  funda- 
mental is,  in  short,  the  sap  which  springs  from  the  root,  rises  in 
the  trunk,  and  is  transfosed  through  all  the  ramifications  of  the 
tree ;  the  vital  principle  which,  in  animal  life,  flows  in  the  blood 
and  operates  on  all  the  humonrs  and  muscles,  tbesolids  and  veins; 
the  basis,  and  buttresses,  and  rafters,  on  which  the  buifding  is 
raised,  or  from  which  it  derives  all  its  consistency  and  strength. 
It  is'oR  this  subject  1  consider  Mr.  William  Penn  as  having  writ- 
ten so  well. 

To  he  more  particular.  As  men,  we  have  a  natural  claim  tt> 
eiistence,  to  liberty,  to  religion,  to  whatever  comes  imder  the 
denomination  of  personal  rights  ;  as  membn^  of  a  civil  society, 
to  frame  the  laws  by  which  those  rights  are  to  be  admiiustered, 
and  to  share  the  power  by  which  those  laws  are  made ;  and  *n 
these  principles  are  grounded,  in  whatever  cause  they  originated, 
our  present  claims  to  parliaments  am)  Jnries,  the  proudest  uid 
paramount  claims  In  aji  Englishman's  birth.right ;  and  this  is  tii* 
ground  taken  by  Mr.  I.ocke,  as  the  foundation  of  government,  of 
the  English  goTemmeht,  as  settled  at  the  Revolution. 

To  be  still  more  particnlaf.  There  are  three  forms  of  civil  polity, 
(of  which  that  is  the  least  lawful  and  nataral  which  Mr.  Hobbes 
and  Sir  Robert  Fitmer  pronoimce  most  so.) — The  first,  wh^iv 
the  state  is  governed  by  one  man;  the  second,  when  by  a  few, 
supposed  to  1}c  the  best;  the  tbird,  when  it  is  said  to  i^st  with 
the  people.  By  the  ancients  there  was  conceived  some  tran» 
scendant  fonn,  possessing  an  union  of  the  excellencies  of  all  with, 
out  the  defects  of  either,  or  in  which  all' the  good  qualities  and 
all  the  bad  should  be  so  mtermixed,  as  by  a  sublime  species  of 
alchymy,  to  be  transmuted  into  gold :  witb  them  indeed  ideal, 
pleasing  to  talk  about,  like  the  music  of  the  ^beres,  though  no 
where  to  be  heard,  and  supposed  to  be  unattidmtljle  in^  fvct,  like 
perfection  in  man. 

Machiavel  observes,  "  there  never  was,  nor  is  at  this  day,  any 
government  in  the  worid  by  which  one  man  has  mie  «Dd  doni* 
nion,  but  it  is  either  a  commonzeeallh  or  a  monarchi/." 

But  the  Fmglish,  and  the  admirers  of  the  English  Constjtation, 
lay  claim  both  to  the  theory  and  reality  of  Ais  wonder  of  antiqaity; 
.  a  constitution  which,  they  say,  unitm  in  one  link  the  power  of 
monarchy,  the  wisdom  of  aristocracy,  and  the  virtue  of  demo, 
cracy  ;  this  has  been  called  a  free  monarchy,  and  proclaimed  the 
most  excellent  form  of  government  in  the  worid. 

Of  the  three  powers  or  estates  id  the  English  ConstltntioB,  the 
first  is  (he  lUng  :  he,  in  a  certain  sense,  lias  no  superior.  Ipse 
son  debet  esse  sub  homine,  says  Bracton,  sed  sub  JJeo,  et  habet 
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Deuin  tanium  snperitireiii  judicem.  ^'  He  ought  not  to  be  vndfr 
inan,  but  under  Gqd,  and  has  God  00)7  for  bis  anperi or  judge." 

I  introduce  the  above  passage,  for  the  sake  of  Sir  Robert  Cut. 
ton's  expoEition.  "  The  Queen  or  King  of  EogtHid's  power  is 
absolute  in  acluiowIedgiDg  no  superior,  nor  in  vatsalage  to  Pope 
))r  Emperor.  For  that  subjection  which  by  King  John  was  made 
to  Inaocentius  HI.,  after  io  parliament,  per  prxceptum  Domi[>i 
faps  septem  Julii,  cum  fidelitate  et  homagio  relaxatur  omnino." 

indeed,  the  Roman  Church,  in  regard  to  the  King  of  Engtand, 
never  could  produce  a  deed  of  subjection  to  the  Pontiff,  nor  could 
a  King  of  England  grant  one  without  his  people.  So  that  among 
the  kingdoms  feudatory  to  the  Pope,  England  was  ne>er  named. 
Neither  were  the  Peter-penc«,  nor  the  Kome-scot,  erer  consi- 
diired  as  tribute  of  vassalage,  but,  as  the  same  Sir  Rober  Cotton 
pbserres,  tWy  wvie  almi  from  ike  king,  eleemosyna  regis. 

But  though  the  office  of  king  is  of  such  high  consideration,  h^ 
is  still  liable  to  be  called  from  his  lowering  eoiiiience  ;  for  it  is 
but  a  trust,  a  power  deputed  in  behalf  of  the  whole  community. 
This  idea  alone  it  is,  which  gives  it  a  peculiar  sacrcdness,  though 
in  arbitrary  times,  that  sacredness  bas  been  spoken  of  as  inherent, 
or  as  transfused  into  it,  like  holy  oil  from  Heaven  itself. 

The  word  king  (cyning)  is  Saxon,  and  means  one  endowed 
irith  knowledge  or  power  or  valour.  In  different  countries  the 
-word  has  been  applied  to  different  officers. — PWto  ai\d  Aristotle 
supposed  that  kings  were  the  first  sort  of  governors.  Sometimes 
](iug  means  an  emperor,  monarch,  or  despot,  oue  who  gives  law, 
or  whose  will  is  law,  in  whom  resides  the  whole  power  of  the 
state.  Among  the  ancient  Spartans,  the  supremo  magistrate  was 
ytyled  CairiXttic,  or  king ;  at  Athens,  the  second  Archon  was  so 
called,  though  he  possessed  but  limited  authority.  In  England,  . 
— though  in  arbitrary  times  the  king  has  taken  the  laws  into  his 
pwn  bauds,  becoming  a  king  or  monarch  in  the  odious  sense  of 
the  word, — it  means  one  who  governs  by  law  ;  and  from  the  ear- 
liest times,  according  to  Tacitus,  Csesar,  and  IKon,  Britain  was 
in  possession  of  such  kings,  and  the  people  were  free.  He  differs, 
therefore,  somewhat  from  Macbiavel's  "  oue  man,  who  has  do- 
minion or  rale  over  another ;"  for  with  ^^j  ^^  office  not  only 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  contract,  it  is  a  contract  in  fonn,  and 
couhrmed  by  an  oath.  Thus  it  was  in  the  Saxon  times  ;  and  the 
form  of  the  oath  may  be  seen  in  Bracton.  William  himself,  called 
the  Conqueror,  in  a  council  of  hii  barons,  heard  the  English  lawt{ 
repeated,  and  swore  on  the  altar  to  conduct  himself  towards  the 
English,  as  a  good  king  ought  to  do  in  all  respects ;  as  may  be 
seen  in  Hllkin't  Anglo-Saxon  Latsi,  and  Lates  of  King  fVii-_ 
tianf. — ^That  William  perjured  himself,  shews  only  bis  power  and 
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V&nt  or  principle  ;  not  Ma  right. — ^Thiu  it  continued  under  our 
most  arbitrary  princei,  as  may  1>e  seen  in  the  old  abridgement  of 
the  Statutes  set  out  in  (he  reign  of  Bmrry  Vlll. ;  so  it  was  settled 
Hh«i  the  Bill  of  Righti  wai  obtained  under  Charles  II. ;  so  it 
footinued  when  the  succession  was  altered  at  the  Revulutioa ;  and 
this  is  the  period  at  which  some  now  date,  like  the  time  of  a  ship't 
peaceful  arrival  in  port  after  couHicting  with  many  a  storm,  the 
peaceful,  the  settled,  and  the  glorious  epoch  uf  the  bkiglish  Con- 
stitution. 

Writers  speak  of  onr  king  as  the  executive  magistrate  ;  and  so 
he  is.  For  though  the  people  are  the  primary  source  of  all 
power,  both  legislative  and  cxecutiTe,  the  original  sOTereiga 
power,  the  true  and  only  essential  majesty  ;  yet,  iu  the  exercise 
of  all  executive  power,  through  .all  the  departments  of  the  church, 
the  law,  the  army,  aad  the  ijavy,  all  power  Hows,  through  so 
many  channels,  as  from  the  fous  potestatis,  mediately  or  imme. 
diately,  from  the  king.  He  appoints  magistrates ;  possesses  the 
power  of  life  and  death,  in  pardoning  criminals,  or  in  sealing 
their  doom  ;  in  cases  of  common  law,  there  lies,  in  the  last  case, 
an  appeal  to  him ;  he  grants  honours,  and  he  obtains  homage  ;  it 
is  his  province  to  regulate  the  coin,  to  denounce  war,  and  decree 
peace.  When  all  these  jura  uiajestatis,  *'  these  rights  of  majes. 
ty,"  are  considered, — and  finally,  when  it  is  recollected  that  with 
hiro  rests  the  entire  power  of  a  negative  on  every  law,— when 
these  circumstances  are  all  fully  weighed,  we  must  conclude,  in 
the  forcible  language  of  Mr.  Burke,  "  th^t  a  king  of  England  iii ' 
a  real  king." 

It  has  been  thought,  that  the  office  of  chief  executive  ma^s^ 
trate  in  a  country  should  be  hereditary.  So  it  is  now  in  Vjng. 
land,  though  it  was  not  so  always  with  our  ancestors  the  Saxous  : 
and  so  essential  to  our  government  has  even  the  name  been  ac. 
counted,  that  a  deputation  was  appointed  to  otier  the  title  to 
Cromwell  himself.  But  though  the  oitice  is  now  hereditary,  and 
considered  so  essential,  yet  being  wily  a  trust,  it,  by  its  very  na- 
ture, is  ()oth  retponiible  and  reveriible.  When  the  compact  be- 
twixt king  and  people  is  violated,  recurrence  may  be  made  to  the 
nation's  last  resource,  to  fundameaial  principles  :  and  the  people 
of  England  hare  in  more  instances  than  one  asserted  their  right ; 
Ihey  beheaded  a  king,  and  they  aljered  the  succession. 

The  House  of  Peers,  is  the  second  estate  of  the  High  Court  of 
Parliameut. 

Milton  (in  his  Defence  of  (he  Peapk  of  England)  observes, 
after  the  author  gf  Modus  (enendi  Parliamenia,  tliat  '•'■  kings  held 
parliaments  and  councils  with  their  people,  even  before  bishop* 
and  lords  were  made :"  and  he  spoke  truly,  if  by  locds  he  un- 
derstood, as  tke  did,  modern  dukes,  modem  mar<}uig|>«s,  viscou^its, 
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and  Buch  like  bereditary  nam^s.  For  anciently,  dignityiru  con- 
nected with  dnty,  and  distinctions  of  name  were  distinctions  of 
office,  though  the  Saxons  had  also  hereditary  distinction).  The 
hereloca  among  the  Saxons,  corresponding  to  the  French  duke, 
the  dux  among  the  Romans,  was  the  leader  of  an  army.  Tie 
ancient  office  of  marquis,  co.eiisting  in  the  ancient  duke,  was  lo 
gtiard  the  mdrehes  or  limits  of  the  kingdom ;  and  earl,  or  shire. 
■  man,  or  county  nian,  cdmeg,  had  the  goTemment  of  a  whole 
shire  or  county,  or  one  of  those  several  (Uvisiom  into  which  Eng. 
land  was  dirided,  and  was  sometimea  called  ealdermim.  Hence  it 
became  necessary,  that  an  earl  sitting  as  a  judge  oTer  a  Bhire, 
should  nnderstand  the  laws,  his  employment  being  to  administer 
them  ;  and  Alfred  obliged  earls  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
laws  of  their  country,  or  to  abandon  their  offices. 

The  assembly  (called  by  ns  parliament,  comparatively  a  no. 
dern  term)  was  distinguished  among  our  ancestors  by  terms  indi* 
cative  of  that  energy  and  of  that  wisdom  which  ought  e*er  to 
preraii  in  the  deliberative  snpremo  Council  of  a  great  nation ; 
the  commune  concilium  regni,  the  common  council  of  the  king, 
dom,T— magnum  concilium  regis,  the  great  council  of  the  king. 
dom, — magna  curia,  the  great  court, — conventus  nobilinm  or 
procerum,  the  convention  of  the  nobles  or  chiefs,— commnnitas 
Tegis  Aoglie,  the  community  of  the  kingdom  of  England, — and 
the  like. 

Anciently,  all  who  composed  this  Wittena-gemot,  sat,  toge, 
ther  with  the  king,  in  one  assembly,  which  of  course  formed  a 
much  more  numerous  body  than  what  i|ow  comppses  the  House  of 
Zxirds. 

The  spirit  of  aristocracy  rose  with  (he  times,  nnder  William 
the  Norman,  who  alten-d  the  feudal  ttnures,  and  dispossessed  the 
I&iglish  nobility  lo  make  room  for  hia  Normans.  These  tenures 
were  accompanied  with  burdens  unknown  to  the  Saxons  ;  and  their 
Immediate  effect  was,  to  raise  the  power  of  the  few  over  the  rights 
of  the  many.  But  yet,  parts  in  this  feudal  system  (the  Itdler 
feudal  system,  introduced  by  the  Normans)  were  favourable  to  li- 
berty, and  wanted  only  a  more  equal  dislributioD  of  property, 
and  the  spirit  of  commerce,  to  advance  its  claiqis. 
'  TIk  House  of  Lords,  as  now  constituted,  is  composed  of  lordi 
temporal  and  spiritual.  The  temporal  lords  sit  in  the  assemljly, 
not  as  representatives  of  others,  but  in  their  own  capacity,  ai 
equals,  or  peers  of  the  realm.  The  lords  spiritual,  are  not  repre. 
Sentatives  of  others,  nor  yet  sit  in  their  own  right,  nor  yet  (at  least 
in  the  sense  of.  Bishop  IVarburton)  as  guardians  of  jp/rffuo/f («■»," 
but  though  not  peers  of  the  realm,  yet  ns  holding  baronies,  the)' 
are  lords  of  parliament, 

Thb  House  of  I^rds,  in  a  distinct  house  now  from  that  of  lh« 
Conuacn^j 
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ConunoBt,  constitute  the  hereditary  branch  of  the  legislature,  and 
are  the  hereditary  council  of  the  king  ;  it  posiesses  also  a  jadi. 
cial  power,  and  its  utility  is  said  to  consist  in  its  being  a  senate 
to  balance  the  two  extremes  of  king  and  people.  Some  snch 
council  has  been  accounted  essential  to  a  repoblic,  and  been  called 
the  Corinthian  capital<of  monarchy  and  aristocracy. 

The  House  of  Ijords  having  a  distinct  house,  as  a  consequence, 
possesses  distinct  privileges  and  distinct  powers.  A  member 
claims  audience  of  the  sorereign  ;  in  his  judicial  capacity,  give* 
liis  verdict  on  his  honour,  not  by  oath ;  and  is  fried  by  his  peers, 
the  lords  temporal.  No  law  can  be  passed  without  its  con. 
cnrrence :  it  can  stop  a  hill  after  it  has  passed  three  timet 
through  the  other  houee:  it  can  also  originate  bills  as  well  at 
the  Commons  ;  and  all  bills  procei^d  through  three  stages  in  tbit 
house,  no  less  than  in  the. House  of  Commons,  before  it  can  re. 
ceive  the  royal  assent. 

The  third  estate  of  the  high  court  of  parliament,  are  the  re. 
present  at  ires,  so  called,  of  the  people :  I  say  so  called,  fur,  at 
the  House  of  Commons  bad  not  its  rise,  at  first,  in  a  spirit  of  li.  ' 
bertf  emanating  from  the  people,  so  has  it  nei^r  been,  not  even 
ill  the  purest  times  of  the  Saxons,  so  constracted,  as  to  profid*  ~ 
for  a  general  sympathy,  on  any  substantial  scientific  system  of 
representation.  We  may  indeed  admit,  that  the  greater  baron 
possessed  some  sympathies  and  might  consult  the  interests  of  his 
dependents  in  the  Witteno-gemot ;  and  this  we  will  call  a  virtual  re. 
presentation:  but  the  warmest  panegyrist  must  proceed  no  further] 
nor  has  there  ever  been  in  any  House  of  Commons  a  greater  ag. 
gregatc  of  perfection  than  could  be  crowded  into  a  virtual  re* 
presentation. 

When  the  greater  barons  were  allowed  to  alienate  their  lands, 
fhose  holding  of  them  by  knight'e-fee  were  sometimes  summoned 
to  attend  the  great  court.  Itut  they  appeared  there  not  to  mt^Le 
laws,  but  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  clergy  were  summoned  to 
convocation,  to  give  their  money  ;  and  tliese  formed  what  were 
afterwards  called  knights  of  the  shire,  who  sat  two  for  each 
county.  Knlgbt  or  cnight  means,  according  to  its  ancient  sense, 
servant,  and  supposes  a  superior  to  whom  service  is  rendered  ;— 
"  Fut  norLh;  nna  he  in  bis  Lordes  werre." 

In  the  23d  year  of  Edward  I.,  boroughs  and  cities  were  di. 
rccted  to  send  deputies  to  the  great  assembly  of  the  nation,  in 
like  manner,  and  for  the  same  purpose,  viz.  two  from  each  place, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  taxation.  Taxation  was  the  first  clum, 
(ind  taxation  naturally  generated  legislation. 

The  roj/al  boroughs  were  c^led  by  Henry  VIL,  to  serve  th* 

purpose 
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purpose  of  royal  inSuence,  thougb  ostensibly-,  as  fsTonrabte  t» 
commerce  and  civil  liberty. 

Thus,  as  in  the  natural  world,  unroreseen  canting4<ncies  form 
unexpected  a«Eemblance«,  hy  bringing  into  union  things  vhich 
tnigbt  seem  at  variance  before ;  so  is  it  in  the  moral  and  political 
irorld  ;  so  was  it  bere.  This  assembtyi  the  House  of  Commoas, 
was  formed,  in  its  origin,  by  accidental  circumstances,  and  di. 
rected  hy  a  spirit  of  self-interest,  not  of  philosophy  or  of  liber. 
ty.  To  deliberate  or  legislate  was  not  its  original  designation, 
nor  its  regular  preconcerted  plan.  It  was  the  necessary  result  of 
■itnation,  of  civil  connection,  and  natuntl  capabilities. 

But  however  these  matters  are,  this  we  avow,  that  as  our  Bri. 
tish  ancestors  had  their  councils,  so  had  onr  Saxon  their  Witlena. 
gemots,  and  that  issuing  out  of  that  springs  this,  our  third  estate, 
a  House  of  Commons,  a  grand  provision  or  public  reservoir,  in 
the  event,  and  avowedly,  since,  brought  into  use  for  the  libertiet 
of  the  people ;  subsequent  i[idced,  in  Its  existence,  to  Magna 
Charta,  but  appealing  now  to  principles  antecedent  to  the  funds. 
mental  principles  of  English  liberty ;  and,  as  Judge  Blackslone 
■peaks,  "  if  indispensably  appears,  that  parliaments,  or  general 
councils,  are  coeval  with  the  kingdom  itself."  Of  these  princi. 
pies,  the  utmost  strength  was  tried  and  called  forth  throughout  a 
most  inquisitive,  struggling  period,  tliat  I  mean  to  which  the  great 
work,  Ruthwortk'i  Historical  Collectiom,  relates.  They  have 
received  the  clearest  illustration,  and  the  jnost  highly  sanctionetl 
authority,  from  the  Petition  of  Itights  under  Charles  I.,  from  the 
Bill  of  Rights  under  Charles  II.,  and  Declaration  of  Ifjghts  at 
the  Rerolution,  kc.  t^ — 
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The  House  of  Conjmons,  (hen,  being  now  a  d'stjnct  hguse,  pqs. 
sesses,  like  the  two  other  branches  of  the  legislature,  distinct 
powers  and  privileges.  It  exercises  in  common  with  them  an  en. 
tire  negative.  It  can  originate  bills,  which  pass  through  three 
stages  in  the  House  of  C(lmmons  as  well  us  the  House  of  I,ords, 
before  they  can  advance  for  the  royal  consent  and  become  iaffs. 
rt  claims, — the  common  right  indeed  of  every  Englishman, — free, 
dean  of  speech;  the  privilege  of  self.proteptiqn  from  interruption  and 
contcntpt ;  and,  for  a  limited  time,  in  civil  suits,  exemption  from 
arrests  and  imprisonment.  By  the  celebrated  statute  of  Edw.  III., 
i)e  Taliagio  non  coneedendo,  and  others,  more  particularly  a 
clause  in  the  Petition  of  Rights,  the  king  is  debarred  taking  an; 
talliage,  benevolence,  loan,  or  tax,  ivithout  consent  of  parlia. 
luettt.     Ileie  the  Commqns  are  paramount,  claimiog   and  wu 
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ilsiag  (tie  sole  pover  of  proposing  and  proportioning  the  taxes  ; 
for  as  all  monpy  bills  originate  in  the  Commons  llonse,  so  they 
cannot  be  altered  nor  amended  in  the  House  of  Lord).  While, 
therefore,  we  call  the  IcgislaliTe  function  of  the  House  of  Com. 
moii  its  great  strength,  wc  may  proclaim  the  peculiar  transcendant 
exercise  of  this  function,  its  balance  against  the  weight  of  tbs 
other  two  parts  of  the  Constitution.  And  thus  much  for  th» 
three  estates,  as  they  now  arc  seciif  of  the  lugh  court  of  the  Bri. 
tish  Parliament. 

The  reader  will  please  to  consider  n>e  as  speaking  of  tbe  Con- 
stitution that  nou  »,  and  to  attend  to  this  important  dislinctioo, 
that  the  Ekiglish  Constitution  is  not  the  creature  of  a  period,  an  . 
infant  just  come  from  the  womb,  but  tbe  body  of  man  shaped  and 
stmigtbening  through  a  growth  of  years.  And  while  preserving 
cloarly  this  distinction,  if  he  differs  from  some  uotions  already  al- 
luded to  on  one  hand,  he  may,  pcrhapn,  not  take  too  implicitlj 
what  has  been  advanced  on  llii'  other. 

For  it  is  proper  to  observe,  (hat  in  speakHig  of  the  King,  Lords, 
and  Commous,  as  the  three  estates,  we  have  differed  a  little  front 
many  writers,  aud  those  too  of  gr<.-at  autliorlty  on  constitutionaV 
questions,  and,  indeed,  from  the  express  langu.i,^e  used  in  many 
of  our  statutes,  where  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  anii 
Hous«  of  Commons,  are  spoken  of  distinctly  as  the  three  estates. 
But  observe;  Judge  BInckstone  himbelf  admits,  as  he  musF,  "  that 
tbe  spiritual  lords  intermix  in  their  rotes  with  the  temporal,  and 
consequently,  that  they  are  deprived  now  of  the  rcalily  oj  a  third 
estate."  If,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  still  s^iealc 
of  the  three  estates,  we  must  admit  the  king  as  one  ;  and  he  hat 
all  the  requisites  ;  distinct  powers  and  priyileges, — an  entire  ne. 
gative, — and  without  hh  consent  no  law  can  pass,  any  more  than 
without  that  of  either  of  the  two  houses :  nor  is  Judge  Black, 
stone's  own  declaration,  iti  one  place,  reconclleable  to  any  other 
doctrine,  nor  indeed  to  his  own  language,  ib  another. 

"  These"  (King,  Lords,  and  Commons,)  he  soys,  '*  are  the  con., 
rtituenl  parti  of  a  parliament ;  the  King,  the-  Lords  Temporal  aud 
Spiritual,  and  the  Commous  ;  parts,  of  which  each  is  so  necessary^ 
that  the  CONSEiVT  of  all  three  is  required  to  make  any  new  law 
that  shall  bind  tbe  subject."  What  then  does  he  mean  when  h« 
says,  cautioualjf  indeed,  "  the  power  of  the  king  consists  in  ryect, 
ing  rather  thau  resolving?"  Vi  not  conienting  rcaolcing?  la- 
deed,  we  must  be  permitted  to  add  un  this  subject,  that  the  sam« 
tias  taken  place  iu  thia  part  of  our  Constitution  as  in  other  parts, 
which  have  been  formed  not  on  any  iiistautaneous  expression  of  thu 
public  niil,  but  by  the  silent  progress  of  time,  the  insepsibU 
change  of  local  manaers,  and  accidental  circumstances,  thougb 
locmi  coBtiiiuQ  when  the  Eubstaace  is  goQ«,  and  tlie  courtesy  of 
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partiamrnt  allows  language  to  femain  tvlien  flif re  are  no  ardie. 
types,  or  esisling  facfs,  to  which  il  corresponds,  and  of  course  when 
it  has  no  Toandation  in  troth ;  as  where  the  bishops  may  he  called 
jKers,  which,  in  the  modern  sense,  they  are  not ;  and  where  tlie 
king  18  called  oor  Lord, — the  parliament,  the  king's  parliament, 
. — the  laws,  the  king's  law, — all  olisolete,  feudal,  harbarous  1an. 
guDge,  suffered  to  exist,  as  Milton  has  well  noticed  in  his  Defence 
of  the  People  of  England,  by  the  mere  courtesy,  or  in  plain 
English,  the  absurd  complaisance,  of  parliament ;  "for  forms  and 
names,"  as  Warburlon  well  expresses  it,  "  in  acts  of  parliament, 
may  continue  when  a  constitution  has  undergone  a  changej  not  by 
Tiolence,   but  by  slow  and  insensible  degrees." 

If  the  bishops  erer  composed  a  third  estate,  in  the  more  mo- 
dem sense  of  the  word,  it  was  (hen  when  Die  archbishops,  bishops, 
abbots,  and  conventual  priors,  the  Universe  personm  regni,  not 
merely  a  score  of  bishops,  attended  parliament  by  virtue  of  their 
baronies,  together  witk  the  other  barons,  that  is,  all  such  as  held 
flieir  baronies  in  capite,  whose  names  and  fees,  or  feuds,  may  be 
seen  in  Doom'f-daj  Hook;  and  the  form  and  reason  of  whose  first 
tnmmons  under  William  the  Conqueror,  (for  it  was  he  who  changed 
the  character  of  the  clergy's  property  from  frank .almoigne  to  ba. 
ronial  tenures),  may  be  read  in  Selden's  Titles  of  Honour.  But 
even  at  (hat  period,  a^  Archbishop  Wake  has  shown  in  his  Stale 
of  the  Clergy  and  Church  of  England,  "  the  exercise  of  their 
negative,  otherwise  than  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  is  not  so  ctearly' 
handed  down  to  us,"  They  were  not,  indeed,  always  summoned 
fo  attend,  and  where  individuals  of  them  happened  not  to  hold  in 
capite,  instances  may  be  found  ((hey  may  be  seen  in  the  same 
learued  John  Soldeirs  Titles  of  Uonovr,)  of  their  petitioning 
against  a(tentling  the  great  council,  and  of  the  king's  assent  to 
their  petition.  Wiih  respect  to  ciril  matters,  their  consent  was 
often  not  asked,  (their  dissent  was  sometimes  over.ruled),  nor 
even  in  ecclcsiasficat,  when  tke  king  and  temporal  barons  found' 
their  opinions  or  their  wishes  clashing  with  the  public  interests  or 
state  policy.  If,  therefore,  T(hen  the  spiritual  barons  formed  a 
greater  body  and  were  of  superior  account,  it  does  not  appear 
that  they  properly  possessed  a  ni'gafive,  it  must  have  been  by 
mere  courtesy  of  parliament  (kit  they  have  been  considered  one 
of  the  estates. 

If  by  (he  word  estate  was  meant  merfly  a  distinct  order  in  so- 
ciety, as  dukes,  earls,  knights,  or  representatiTes  of  any  descrip- 
tion of  people,  like  the  House  of  Commons,  the  phrase  might 
have  been  received  as  constitutional ;  but  as  it  means  more, — as  it 
means  a  branch,  a  partj  even  one  third  of  a  legislature,  with 
distinct  powers  and  privileges,  with  a  negative  on  parliamentary 
(irocci-diugs, — it  seetai  now  incorrect.     For  the  spiritual  lords  do 

not 
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not  sit  in  the  njiper  house  aa  bishops,  nor,  in  nay  senM  of  the 
word,  as  representatiyes  of  the  clergy.  It  does  not  appear  in. 
deed,  after  all  ffishop  Warbarton  has  said,  that  they  are  cTen 
peers  of  tie  realm,  for  there  still  r^maim- a  Standing  Order  of 
the  House  against  the  peerage  of  the  bishops :  so  that  the  opinion 
of  some  able  lawyers  seems  to  be^he  truth, — that  the  bishops  sit 
now,  according  to  (he  progress  of  out  Constitution,  by  mere  cus- 
tom and  courtesy.  As  to  their  being  note  a  third  estate  of  par- 
liament, even  Warburton,  a  writer  by  no  means  forward  to 
make  hasty  concessions  against  his  own  order,  is  obliged  to  giTs 
Dp  that. 

Now,  as  the  object  of  these  essays  is  not  courtesy,  but,  to  take 
Judge  Btackstone's  word,  reality,  it  seemed  to  correspond  best 
with  our  leading  vieir,  to  speak  of  the  King,  the  Lords  Spiritual 
and  Temporal,  and  the  House  of  Commons,  as  the  three  estates 
of  parliament,  (these  possessing  all  the  essentials,)  than  la  include 
that  order  as  a  third  estate,  which  has  nothing  that  is  essential  to 
it:  for,  as  Montesquieu  somewhere  obserres,  "when  the  customs 
of  a  nation  change,  the  laws  also  should  change  ;"  so,  when  cus. 
toms,  and  manners,  and  Uns,  and  a  constitution  itself  is  changed, 
language  also  should  follow,  and  change  too. 

The  power  of  this  High  Court  of  Parliament  is  said  to  be  ont- 
nipotent^  a  term  meant  to  expretis  its  vast  extent  of  authority : 
and  Blackstone  says,  "  it  can  change  and  create  anew  the  Consti- 
tution ;"  and  that  we  may  not  suppose  he  speaks  fignratiTely  and 
means  by  that  term  a  mere  Jtction  in  law,  he  adds,  "  it  can  do 
e»ery  thing  that  is  not  naturally  impossible."  But  here,  too,  wo 
should  not  belit'te  too  largely.  We  should  at  least  distinguish 
between  what  is  accidental  and  fnndamental.  The  parliament  can 
make  and  repeal  laws ;  by  new  statutes  it  can  annul  the  old  ones ; 
it  may  change,  perhaps,  the  present  forms  or  offices  of  ezeculiv* 
power;  if  it  ought  to  interfere  with  religion  at  all,  it  may,  per- 
ti^s,  alttr  the  established  religion  of  a  country;  it  may  eren, 
on  great  emergencies,  as  a  convention  parliament,  girc  a  new 
course  to  the  succession :  so  far,  perhaps,  it  may  be  correct  to 
say,  the  parliament  may  change  the  Constitution. 

But  if  Blackstone  allowed,  as  he  did,  that  we  hare  a  ConsU- 
tution,  fundamental  laws,  founded  on  the  natural  rights  of  man- 
kind, which,  whether  they  were  originally  laid  down  by  the  peo- 
ple, or  insensibly  introduced  by  custom  and  interworen  in  the 
laws,  are  received  by  us  as.  the  directory  to  the  legislative  body  ; 
(and  it  would  be  very  hazardous  to  say  we  have  no  such  princi- 
ples;) if  this  be  the  fact,  it  would  be  incorrect  and  unsafe  to  say 
— The  legislature  can  alter  this  part  of  the  Constitution.  For  as 
in  a  free  state  aU  the  powers'  of  tbe  legislative  body  are  bat  % 
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truat^  so  are  there  nme  rights  wbich  can  mre^  be  tl<>l«g&tell 
KKfiy  ;  and  thould  eveo  a  parliament  pillage  the  (MKiple  of  thom, 
they  should  be  demaaded  back,  as  their  sacred,  unalienable  pro. 
perty. 

And  has  not  the  British  legislature  itself  thus  nrtdei'stood  tie 
matter?  Laws  have  been  nprali-d  as  not  being  constitutional; 
and  others  allowed  to  stand  as  original  and  fundamental ;  as  in 
Henry  VII, 's  reign,  a  law  passed  contrary  to  the  free  customs  of 
the  n-'elm,  in  the  promoting  of  which,  E^pson  and  Dudley  wi'm 
principally  Concerned;  but,  ss  William  Penn  expresses  it,  thiy 
were  hanged  for  their  paint,  and  the  illegal  statute  was  repealed. 
The  corallory  ii  plain,  as  Penn  continues  to  obserre,  *'  funds, 
mentals  give  rule  to  acts  of  parliament ;  else,  why  was  the  statute 
of  the  Sth  of  Edward  IV.  to  stand  as  original,  and  this  of  the 
11  th  of  Henry  VII.  repealed  as  illegal  i  For  therefore  is  any  thing 
unlawful,  because  it  transgresselh  a  law ;  but  what  law  can  an 
act  of  parliament  transgress,  but  that  which  is  fundamental  i 
Therefore,  trials  by  juries,  or  lawful  judgment  of  iqaals,  Is  by 
act  of  parliament  couTessed  to  be  a  fundamental  part  of  our  go. 
verument." 

I  shall  close  this  essay  with  the  following  summary  of  what  is 
good  in  the  English  notions  of  liberty  :— "  The  following,  then, 
are  received  as  the  fundamental  maxims  of  English  law,  which  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  repeat  here  : — The  people  have  a  right  to  a 
free  enjoytncnt  of  life,  liberty,  and  property  ;  a  right  to  mske 
those  laws  hy  which  tliey  are  governed  ;  and  a  right  to  share  in 
that  power  which  puts  the  laws  in  execution.  To  these  I  may  be 
ollowod  to  add  the  excellent  maxim  of  good  King  Ed-ward,  which 
hath  ever  been  deemed  a  fundamental  in  our  law  :  '  That  if  any 
law  or  custom  be  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  of  nature,'  or  of 
reason,  it  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  null  and  void.'  And  though, 
19  order  to  guard  against  the  frowardness  of  private  reason,  our 
law  is  called  legal  reason,  (quod  est  summa  ratio),  because  by 
many  agei  it  has  been  fined  and  refined  by  an  infinite  number  of 
great  and  learned  men,  as  Sir  Edward  Coke  speaks :  yet  these 
fundamentals  are  always  supposed  to  make  part  of  this  legal  rtn- 
^on :  BO  that  we  may  apply  to  these  fundamentals  what  the  tran- 
slator of  the  Mfrrour  of  Justices  snys  of  the  common  law ;  That 
when  the  laws  of  God  And  Reason  came  into  England,  tbea 
cane  we. 

"These  principles  maybe  asreriained  and  established  by  so 
historical  Investigation,  from  whence  it  will  appear,  that  the 
Constitution  of  England  is  very  diiferent  from  what  some 
would  have  iia  believe;^ — that  a.  king  of  England  is  one  that 
rules  by  law  fr-and  that  tlw  laws  of  England  are  directed  <• 
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itit  public  inlerest,   eDcouragcd  aud  secured  by  tbete  (unda. 
iienlals,"  • 

Previously  to  oSeiiag  any  plan  for  diffusing  the  priaciptel  at 
the  Britisb  Constitution,  it  will  he  most  in  order,  thoogh  con- 
trary to  oar  origiaal  intention,  to  point  out  what  may  be  supposed 
to  he  its  defects.  Our  subject,  therefore,  seems  to  reqiure  two 
more  easayg  ;  and  should  it  hereafter  justify  some  freedom  of  dl8>i 
cussion,  yet  shall  it  be  allowed  all  its  just  claims  on  our  modeity 
and  moderation. 

1  Ah    OtSEATEB. 


ArY.  Vl.-r^Inquiriet  epttceming  Inslinct :  txhibiting  a  Brief 
yiete  of  the  Mentnl  Faculties  of  the  Lower  Animate  cooipared 
with  those  ef  Man;  and  also  the  Stale  of  Opinions  on  this 
Sahiject. 


The  object  of  these  essays  is,  to  inquire  concerning  What  has  been 
denominated  Instinct:  after  investigating  its  phenomena  amon|; 
the  lower  animals,  to  examine  if  tfaere  be  any  such  principle  of 
action  in  man ;  by  comparison  to  endeitvouT  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther it  be  of  the  satne  nature  in  him  as  it  is  in  the  brutes  ;  and  to 
point  out  the  difference,  should  any  esist,  between  the  actions 
that  proceed  from  this  principle  and  those  that  originate  in  other 
sources.  To  carry  this  plaa  effectually  into  execution,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  take  some  notice  of  the  opinions  of  Tarious 
eminent  philosophers  and  writers  on  the  sabjcct.  My  wm  is  not 
to  bnild  a  new  system  upon  a  fancifnl  foundation,  but  rather  to 
gather  some  of  the  scattered  fragmcats  of  the  old  philosoplucal 
fabric  with  a  diligent  fidelity.  When  1  hear  of  new  systems 
upon  subjects  of  intellectual  or  moral  philosophy,  I  am  irresisti-  . 
hly  led  to  think  of  the  numberless  quacking  advertisements  which 
every  day  disgrace  our  public  prints  and  the  streets  of  our  me. 
tropolis  ;  nor  do  I  think  that  Mr.  Bnrke  was  far  froin  the  truth, 
wh«i  he  said,  that  no  great  discoveries  were  to  be  expected  in 
the  science  of  morals.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  better,  In 
iL.  I.  NO.  11.  X.  my 


■  Eiiracted  fmta  an  Imiiiirj  ia(o  (he  Nutare  tit  Sulilcrlptloa  li 
AriiclM  (  Put  III;  9d  Edition,  printed  f»r  Jobmoa  In  I7V9. 
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xaj  o^uaauy  to  drodge  on  stiil  wifb  perseverance  in  working  ih 
old  miuc,  tiian  to  ducciTe  ourselves  'with  sa^ngiiine  expectations, 
and  lose  ear  time  in  sckrching  for  a,  new  one :  and  as  nothing 
cut  contribute  arore  to  the  advancement  oE  science  than  accurate 
and  tyMemt.tic  reviews  of  its  different  departments,  I  hare  beat 
induced  to  attempt  anioutline,  at  least,  of  such  a  retiew,  upon 
the  preient  subject ;  and  particularly,  as  I  do  not  know  that  mj 
writecJias  done  eo  before  me,  to  the  extent,  at  least,  of  an^  tUng 
like  a  full  and  regular  treatise.  I  have  taken  considerable  paini 
to  collect  the  opinions  of  the  most  eminent  philosophers,  trhich  I 
have  frequently  found  scattered  up  and  donn,  with  little  or  Da> 
connection  often,  in  their  voluminous  writings.  These,  or  at 
least  the  resntts  to  which  I  think  they  lead,  will  be  found  de- 
tailed in  some  order  in  these  essays,  in  which  I  aim  at  nothing 
more  than  giving  a  sort  of  rude  polish  to  materials  that  have  been 
perhaps  collected  for  some  more  extensive  purpose.  If  my  en. 
dearours  contribut*  ever  so  little  to  bring  mental  philosophy  iatb 
fashion,  I  shall  be  satis6ed:.  My  wish  is  to  be  useful ;  mA,  if  I 
succeed  thus  far,  I  attain  my  aim. 

Few  things  can  make  men  more  ridiculous  than  to  be  caoglit 
sneaking  out  of  systems  into  which  they  had  proudly  stmtted; 
and  yet  this  is  not  uDcommon,  for  the  love  of  system  is  often 
very  closely  twined  round  the  human  mind.  Hence  it  is,  that  we 
frequently  see  the  most  |)bilosopbic  and  tliinking  men  moving 
heaven  and  earth,  as  it  were,  to  support  a  favourite  theory  ;  or, 
regardless  of  truth  and  nature,  which  generally  lie  in  tlie  middle, 
rushing  eternally  from  one  e^itreme  to  another.  "  Medio  tatiu 
limits  ibis,"  is,  however,  as  good  an  advice  in  philosophiziog,  aj 
it  was  for  the  charioteer  of  the  sun.  "  C'est  estravaguer,"  says 
tlic  ingenious  aitd  philosophic  Abbe  de  Condiltac,  *  "  que  de  cher> 
cher  I'evideace  partont;  c'est  river  que  d'elcver  dos  syst^mes  sur 
de  fondemens  purement  gratuits  ;  saisir  le  milliea  entrc  ces  dens 
eatrgmes,  c'est  philosopher."  Of  all  the  philosophical  subjects 
with  which  I  am  acquainted,  1  do  not  know  any  which  is  more 
incorrectly  tmderstood,  in  general,  or  upon  which  such  incoa- 
xistent,  contradictor}-,  and  absurd  opinions  arc  maiHtained,  as 
that  of  the  mental  facilities  of  the  lower  aoimals.  Even  the  short 
review  of  the  subject,  to  which  the  limited  nalorc  of  a  periodical 
journal  requires  that  I  should  confine  my  inquiries,  will  he  fully 
sufltcient  to  justify  the  observation.  I  do  not  know  that,  in  tbia 
inquiry,  we  can  expect  much  usefol  infornation  fropi  the  ancimt 
philosophers.  This,  however,  is  not  the  xase,  if  we  take  tb* 
*ord  of  the  late  learned  and  acute  Lord  Monboddo,  who  assert), 


•  Traite  des.AaliaMi. 
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OTer  Hod  over,  that  the  distinction  between  man  and  the  brntes  ii 
not  to  be  met  itUk  id  the  works  of  any  modem ;  and  that  the 
ancients  alone  deserve  to  be  consulted  on  this  pomt.  This  opi. 
nion,  however,  will  come  more  properly  to  be  considered  in  a. 
future  part  of  these  essays.  The  earliest  Opinions  on  (he  mental 
facalties  of  the  lower  animals,  of  which  we  have  any  record,  an- 
attributed  to  Pherecydes  the  master  of  Pythagoras,  who  is  said  to 
have  first  taught  that  doctrine  on  this  subject,  which  in  later  times 
'  vas  destinecl  to  gather  additional  fame  round  the  name  of  Des 
Cartes.  But  of  this  dogma  wc  hear  nothing  further,  after  the 
days  of  Phorecydes,  until  those  of  the  Spaniard  Percira,  who 
certainly  published  it  before  the  French  philosopher.  To  Deg^ 
Cartes,  however,  h  dne  all  the  merit,  if  merit  it  can  be  called, 
of  having  deduced  this  paradoxical  opinion  from  ifB  legitimate 
prmciples-,  and  of  having  applied  it  with  considerable  ingenuity 
iai  success.  I  am  aware,  that  the  automatic  doctrine  has  been 
nlsO  attributed  to  several  of  the  ancients  besides  Pherecydes ;  for 
Pardics  endeavours  to  deduce  the  fotmdation  of  it  from  Aristotle; 
UiR  Cartesians  from  Ht,  Augustine ;  M.  du  Rondel  from  Seneca 
and  Mogenes;  and  others  from  Porphyry  and  Cicero.  These  to. 
pits,  however,  I  racaii  to  discuss  in  a  subsequent  essay.  At  pre- 
sc'Dt,  it  will  be  sulhcicnt  to  remark,  with  respect  to  tlie  opiniona 
•f  ibe  ancients,  ttat,  although  the  nature  of  the  mental  facuU 
ties  of  the  lower  animals  was  a  subject  sudiciently  important 
Id  perplex  them  and  to  attract  their  attention,  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  troubled  themselves  much  about  tf ;  nor  does  U 
seem,  divided  as  they  were  upon  so  many  different  topics,  and 
disposed. to  enter  perpetually  Into  controversies  with  one  another, 
tbat  they  made  this  a  matter  of  philosophical  discord.  All  of 
them  seem  to  have  been  inclined  to  the  common  opinion,  that 
brutes  have  feeling  and  knowledge ;  attributing,  indeed,  to  thif 
principle  of  knowledge  a  greater  or  less  dignity,  a  greater  or  less. 
conformity  with  the  human  soul;  and  contenting  themselves,  I 
think,  with  enveloping,  in  various  ways,  beneath  the  learned  ob- 
scurity of  an  enigmatical  stile,  this  gross  prejudice,  which  how- 
ever is  natural  enough  in  the  infancy  of  human  knowledge,  that 
matter  is  capable  of  thinking.  But,  if  the  ancient  philosopher! 
allowed  the  popular  prejudices  on  this  interesting  subject  to  re, 
pose  in  peace,  it  has'  afforded  to  scver^  of  the  modems  an  oppor- 
tunity of  displaying  an  uncommon  degree  of  philosophical  and 
paradoxical  intrepidity.  Des  Carles  is  truly  the  first  who  had  the 
courage  to  maintain,  that  the  lower  animals  are  mere  machines, 
and  have  no  soul,  or  immaterial  principle,  within  them.  He  waa 
led,  by  the  course  of  hb  profound  meditatiixis,  to  this  paradox; 
'to  which,  we  roust  allow,  that  he  gave  an  extensive  circulation 
X  3   '  and 
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ntid  extraopdinary  celebrity.*  Bui,  although  it  was  a  comffloil 
doctrine,  pspecialiy  during  the  reign  of  the  Cartesian  philosophj', 
tliat  the  actions  of  the  tower  animals  were  altogether  mechaiucal, 
some  philosophers  maintained,  neverlheless,  that  whilst  the  actions 
of  man  were  mostly  the  result  of  reason,  those  of  the  brutes  were 
mostly  instincthe  and  not  mechaniral.  This,  iodeed,  notwith. 
standing  the  great  authority  of  Des  Cartes,  seems  to  hare  been  i 
current  opinion  about  the  time  of  the  publication  of  Locke's  Phi. 
lotophif.  At  that  period  another  came  into  circulation.  Innate 
ideas  began  to  be  accounted  an  exploded  doctrine  ;  and  since  the 
principles  and  opinions  of  the  English  philosopher  seemed  in  roany 
respects  much  more  satisfactory  and  simple  than  those  of  the 
schools  of  Des  Cartes,  it  was  held  by  many  philosophers  of  emi- 
nence, upon  the  principles  of  Locke,  as  they  would  have  us  be. 
liere,  that  with  innate  ideas,  every  innate  or  inslinctire  principle 
should  l>e  banished  from  the  philosphy  of  the  human  mind.  lu 
this  respect,  however,  as  well  as  in  many  otbers,  I  am  persuaded 
that  the  opinions  of  this  illustrions  philosopher  have  been  mudi 
and  often  misinterpreted,  and  carried  to  extremes  aud  coast. 
quences  which  he  never  intended.  But,  allhongh  I  hint  thus 
much  in  his  favour,  I  would  not  be  considered  as  wishing  to  make 
a  general  apology  for  him  here.  I  knotv,  that  the  want  of  pre. 
clsion,  so  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  Ills  language,  has  often 
created  very  perplexing  doubts  about  some  of  his  opinions.  Ityl, 
it  we  consider  the  barbarous  and  essenceless  jargon  that  passed 
current  for  philosophy  when  he  wrote,  we  shall,  I  think,  be  more 
disposed  to  feel  astonishment  at  what  his  single  efforts  were  able 
to  aichieve,  than  disappointment  at  what  he  left  unfinished.  The 
new  doctrine,  upon  the  supposed  authority  of  I^cke,  led,  as  i» 
generally  the  case  with  whatever  is  new  or  uncommon,  to  an  of' 
posite  extreme  ;  for,  in  a  short  time,  a  variety  of  innate,  or  in- 
ttinciiee,  principles  of  the  human  mind  were  delaib-d  by  anofber 
set  .of  philosophers,  at  the  head  of  whom  we  must  place  the 

learned 


*   Coodillnc,  ipetiktng  or  Ihe  opinion  of  Dei  Car(e«,  tays ; — ■'  C'etnil 
pM  poar  Do  Catlea  d'avoir  tenle  d'eipliquer  la  farinaiion  el  la  raiumi- 

pur  mechanisme  jn^qu'  a  det  tlirei  animes.  Plus  iin  philmnphe  a  generali^ 
(ine  idee,  ploi  il  veut  la  gcneraliier.  II  tit  inif  rcui  a  I'elendre  a  toil, 
jiarre  qu'll  iRi  senblr  que  ton  vspril  a'ttend  avec  rile,  el  die  deTicnl  bipplSt 
dao>  tnn  imagination  la  pirmlere  raiioD  des  pheDaaieiir*." — "  Avee  d^  rai. 
tn^nemtns  vnguei  kn  prouve  tout  ce  qn'  ou  veul,  et  par  cotueqonl  an  ne 
pruH«e  rieit.  Je  veui  qae-Dieu  ail  giil  nidnire  lobCIei  iiu  pur  nechaiiisnir  i 
Hait  I'a-t-il  tsLilf  Observnns  et  jugenus :  C'estilquai  nam  dcvnu^  imin 
borner."':— The  odviee  coniaiiKd  in  ihia  last  sentence  Is  so  good,  tbai  ii  sIaQ 
be  ilricti;  adhered  to  In  Ibese  iaqnii'tft. 
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kanied  author  of  the  CAororfeririicj.  Though  at  one  time  the 
friend  and  pupil  of  Locke,  Lord  Shaftesbury  was. far  from  adopt- 
ing all  the  philoaophical  opinions  of  his  muster :  and  least  of  all 
did  he  agree  with  him  in  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas  i 
for  this,  in  hia  Lordship's  opinion,  seemed  ,fo  be  nothing  less 
fban  tearing  up  the  deepest  roots  of  momlity,  or  sweeping  away 
the  only  solid  foundation  of  the  fabric  of  virtue.  His  Lordship,, 
iadeed,  acknowledges  tlie  great  merits  of  Locke ;  but  it  must  be 
CDufessed,  even  by  his  most  strenuous  admirers,  that  he  treats  him 
with  uawarrantuble  severity  iu  several  parts  of  his  writings  :  and 
this  has  accordingly  drawn  upon  him  the  censure  of  the  learned  an. 
Iltor  of  the  Divine  Legation  of  Moses.  Dr.  Wartou,  in  his  Es, 
tay  on  the  IVritings  and  Genius  of  Pope,  seems  to  accouat  for 
the  harshuess  of  Shaftesbury's  language.  He  tellii  us,  that  his 
Lordship  was  a  great  admirer  of  poetry  aud  of  the  ancients,  and 
that  Locke  held  both  in  contempt.  This  diversity  of  taste  leit 
them  often  to  disagree,  and  to  quarrel  finally ;  and  this  Wartou 
thinks  the  principal  cause  of  his  Lordship's  severity,  la  the 
works  of  this  noble  and  ingenious  philosopher,  we  liiid  several 
innate  or  instinctive  principles  enumerated :  such  as  the  moral 
seme,  or  that  which  judges  of  vice  and  of  virtue ;  the  sense  of 
taste,  or  what  judges  of  beauty  and  deformity;  the  sense  of  ho, 
mur,  the  sense  of  tidicuie,  and  some  others.  Upon  the  first  of 
these,  the  moral  sense,  one  of  the  ablest  of  his  Lordship's  fol. 
lowers,  the  son  of  an  Irish  dissenting  clergyman,  Dr.  Ilutchesou, 
artermirds  professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  Glasgow,  and  author 
of  some  learned  publicatiQus,  raised  a  new  system  of  ethical 
science,  which  has  been  much  praised,  even  by  those  who  differ 
widely  from  the  opinions  of  its  author.  One  of  his  successors  in  the 
chair  of  moral  pliilosophy  in  Glasgow,  Dr,  Rcid,  though  by  no 
means  a  friend  to  some  of  the  opinions  of  Hutcheson,  followed 
him  and  Lord  Shaftesbury  in  adopting  the  morai  sense,  and  i(i> 
troduced  some  other  innate  senses,  or  instinctive  principles,  into 
the  theory  of  mind.  I'his  acute  and  excellent  philosopher,  in 
considering  the  very  revolting  consequences  to  which  the  philoso. 
phy  of  Locke  had  been  conducted  by  I}erkeley  and  by  Hume, 
aiid  alarmed  at  the  tendency  of  such  a  doctrine,  if  generally  re- 
wired, though  he  frankly  confesses,  that  he  was  at  one  time  a 
convert  to  the  system  of  the  ggod  and  very  learned  Bishop  of 
Cloyiie,  was  still  the  first  who  clearly  saw,  that  the  whole  doc, 
(riae  was  raised  npoa  a  pnnciple,  of  which,  though  very  gene, 
rally  received  among  philosophers,  no  proof  had  been  given.  >" 
]Ie  accordingly  undertook  a  refutation  of  the  doctrines  of  both 
X  3  thes« 


>  See  Reld's  Inquirji  &c, 
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ttiese  writen,  in  which  be  rejected  the  4deal  theoty^  as  taoglit  l^ 
Des  Cartes  and  L«cke ;  and,  by  rererriag  many  phenomewi,  of 
which  no  satisfiictory  explanation  had  been  givea,  to  the  oiigiml 
principles  of  our  comtitntion ;  in  ather  words,  by  taking  then) 
for  general  or  ultiTtinte  faclE  in  the  science  of  mind,  has  be^  con- 
sidered as  an  abettor  of  the  instinctive  tyalem,  as  it  has  been 
called  ;  a  system  which  we  shall,  bye  and  bye,  see  was  carnal 
to  a  very  ridiculous  estreme  by  s«me  later  writers.  The  ttaturd 
senses,  or  instincts,  which  Shaftesbury  and  Hatchetoa  iatrodoced 
into  the  theory  of  miud,  they  considered  as  tests,  not  merely  d 
speculatire  truth,  but  also  of  moral  rectitude :  bo  that  the  diffe. 
reoce  between  them  »id  Dr.  Rejd  consists  pardy  in  this,  ttaat  iriiilst 
they  confined  themselves  to  senses  m  insHmts,  which  they  eonsi. 
deivd  as  principles  of  judgment  only  anii  of  action,  he  introduced 
eoKstifuthnel  (or  inttinclire)  principles  of  betief  into  the  philoB*- 
phy  of  mind  ; — ^"  Perhaps,"  saya  he,  *.  "  not  only  our  actioDE, 
but  even  otir  judgineBt  and  belief,  are  in  some  cases  guided  bj 
nistincf,  that  is,  by  a  natural  and  blind  impulse.  When  we  con. 
aider  man  as  a  rational  creature,  it  may  seem  right  that  he  ehoold 
bare  no  beHef  bnt  what  b  grounded  on  etidence  probable  or  de. 
tnonstrative ;  and  it  fs,  I  think,  commonly  taken  for  granted,  that 
it  is  always  cridencc,  real  or-apparent,  tiiat  determines  onr  be- 
lief. If  this  be  BO,  the  coBsequeace  is,  that  in  no  case  can  thrae 
be  any  belief  till  we  find  eTidenqe,  or  what,  at  least  to  osr 
judgment,  appears  to  be  evidence,  I  suspect  it  is  not  so ;  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  before  we  grow  up  to  the  full  use  of  oai 
rational  faculties,  we  do  believe,  and  must  believe,  many  tbingSj 
without  any  evidence  at  all." — This  system  of  Dr.  Reid's,  although 
at  present  very  generally  received,  at  least  in  North  Britain,  and 
supported  with  very  few  limitations  by  Doctors  Oswald,  Beatik, 
and  Ferguson,  and  by  Professor  Stewart,  has  been  opposed,  witii 
ioo  much  vehemence,  in  my  opinion,  but  sttil  with  considerable  b- 
genuity  and  address,  in  this  part  of  the  Island. — Dr.  Priestley, 
ill  the  ardour  of  a  controversial  spirit  and  of  zeal  for  the  do^ 
trines  of  Locke  and  of  Hartl^,  has  treated  Dr.  Reid  with  a  se- 
.  Yerity  which  that  escetlent  philosopher  never  deserved.  I  would 
not,  however,  be  understood  to  say,  that  the  language  of  Dr.  Held 
is  not  sometimes  censorable:  but  his  works,  when  iutcrpretpd 
with  candour,  will  be  found  tolerably  consistent  and  accurate, 
and  far  less  objectionable  than  those  of  some  other  distiBguisbta 
iupporters  of  his  systems  If  Dr.  Reid  merits  censure  for  having 
introduced  too  many  tnstindive  principles  into  .the  science  of 
mind,  Dr.  Priestley,  in  my  opinion,  certainly  deserve^  more,  Cw 
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Ids  attempts  to  generalise  still  futber,  and  to  ^splain  every  ihiag 
by  Mtoeiation,  .  He  ridicules  instmclioe  principles  buttt  of  belief 
and  ot  aottwi ;  and  flubatitutef  for  them  4»a«>(^iatioa,  ha])it,  and  ire. 
cbanloD,  wbkh  ke  tfainks  sufficient  to  account  eatisfactorily  for 
wbatever  hat  been  referred,  by  Dc.  Reid  asd  his  followers^  to  tlic 
origiBBl  or  iutlmctivt  piincipW  of  the  conslitutioD. 

From  thtt  sbort  hUterXca]  review,  it  appears  that  8oi»c  wri. 
ters,  who,  .with  Locke,  reject  innate  ideas  and  innate  principlfs, 
allow  ^at  animals  act  soiaetimes  instinctively ;  whilst  ajiothec 
class,  who  reject  Locke's  ideal  theory -^together,  detail  a  great 
nnmber  of  instinctlTe  principles  of  mind :  aad  a  third  set  of 
sutborg  will  have  the  aqtions  that  have  been  generally  denomi- 
nated instinctive,  to  be  either  habitual,  associated,  oi'  mechanical. 
Nor  does  the  matt/^r  rest  here;  for  one  author  in  our  own  times 
has  bad  the-liardihood  to  afhrm,  that  all  our  meptal  faculties,  even 
reason  Ttself,  are  resolvable  into  instinct ;  whilst  some  others,  of  . 
no  less  modern  a  date,  have  gone  so  far  as  even,  to  maiutain,  that . 
the  word  insUnct  is  unphilosophical ;  since  aX\  that  haa  b^en  re. 
feired  to  this  principle,  whether  in  man  or  in  the  brutes,  may  be 
die  result  of  experience,  or  of  imitation. — This  introductory 
sketch,  with  which  I  meaa  to  content  myself  at  present,  will  Itt 
more  fully  elueidated  in  the  sequel,  when  I  proceed  to  review  the 
opinions  of  the  writers  to  whom  I  have  alluded.  Previous  to 
this,  however,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  state  here,  that,  hy'ttu 
aiincij  I  mean  a  tendency,  implanted  by  the  Creator  in  the  mitida 
of  anitnals,  to  do  spontaneously,  unerringly,  independent  of  all 
teaching  and  experience,  and  without  a  determinate  view  to  cob- 
sequences,  certain  actions  neaessary  for  the  preterration  of  the 
individual  uid  the  coutinuation  uf  the  kind. 

Although  definitions  should,  perhaps  attiays,  rather  result  from 
than  precede  philosophical  inquiries,  still  I  hope  that  those  which 
I  am  now  entering  upon  wilt  not  be  thought  misplaced  here ; 
since,  by  this  mode,  we  shall  be  enabled,  as  we  go  on,  to  see  vhe. 
tiler  the  progress  of  our  inquiries  accords  with  tbem,  which  will 
afibrd  no  bad  evidence  of  their  justness  and  of  our  success. 
Some  writers  confoimd  the  actions  that  have  been  generally  con- 
sidered instinctive  with  those  of  reason  ;  some  with  tliose  of  jbc- 
chanism  ;  &ad  otheiv  with  such  as  spring  from  hubit  and  cusocia~ 
/i'0n:-but,  in  my  opinion,  there  are  sufUcient  reasons  for  ac- 
curately distinguishing  them  from  each  and  all  of  these.  And 
although  this,  I  hope,  will  be  made  more  evident  in  the  progress 
of  these  speculations,  I  may,  however,  observe  here,  that  it  will 
be  a  presumption  in  favour  of  the  justness  uf  the  opinion,  if  I 
can  point  out  actions  which  differ  from  such  a^  are  generally  dc. 
nominated  rational,  habitual,  or  mechtllticai,  This,  I  presume, 
may  be  easily  douei 
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An  action  is  called  ratiomaiy  when  it  ii  perfonned  under  the  it|^ 
flacnce  of  «  motive  ;  in  other  words,  with  deiign  and  a  rieicr  to, 
tonaequencet :  fboR,  to  warehip  the  Deit^  for  baTing  created  m, 
tot  his  goodness  towards  as,  and  that  he  may  reward  ns  hereafter, 
is  a  rational  action.  Some  authors  think,  that  the  motive,  or  the 
*nd  we  haTe  in  tiew  in  oor  rationai  actions,  ia  the  cause  of  tiieee 
actions ;  but,  for  my  part,  who  am  of  opiolaa  that  this  doctrine 
is  founded  upon  an  abase  of  language,  and  that  the  human  mind 
era  act,  not  only  in  opposition  to  the  strongest  external  motive, 
but  against  all  external  taotives  whaterer,  properly  so  called,  I 
cuinqt  help  thinking  it  better  to  <ull  them  simply  inducemenii  to 
action,  and  to  cwisider  the  mind  itself  solely  and  properly  as 
the  cause. 

Mechanical  actions  also  have  a  caose,  as  Wall  as  thnse  that  are 
rational ;  namely,  mechanism,  or  organization :  bat  this  cause  i» 
not  an  end  proposed,  or  a  motive ;  neither  is  it  an  inward  feeling, 
sensation,  or  disposition;  thus,  a  clock  goee  through  its  course  of 
hours,  minntes,  and  seconds,  without  motives  or  a  view  fo  con- 
sequences ;  without  gpontaneity ;  and  even  without  being  able  to 
check  its  own  action. — To  this  class  belong  the  action  of  the 
heart  and  arteries,  the  vermicular  action  of  the  intestines,  and 
those  of  secretion  and  respiration,  in  animals. 

/nffinc/iiv  actions. may  be  traced  to  a  cause,  as  well  as  both 
the  preceding  species  of  action;  but  this  cannot  be  referred  to 
the  class  of  motivei,  as  they  are  not  performed  with  a  view  to 
consequences ;  neither  can  it  be  sfud  to  be  mechimism,  as  they 
are  accompaoied  with  tpontaneity.  The  proper  cause,  however, 
is  the  internal  feeling,  sensation,  or  disposition,  that  leads  to  the 
perfomuuice  of  them,  without  design,  or  iutelligance,  on  the  part 
of  the  animal. — Thus,  an  infant,  in  a  few  minutes  after  birth, 
seeks  the  breast  without  any  knowledge  whatever  of  its  necessity 
tor  his  pregervatinu;  and  a  pair  of  young  birds,  without  teaching 
or  experieilcei  build  their  first  nest  with  as  much  skill  and  exact. 
tless  as  the  oldes't  of  their  tribe  could  do,  and  that  too  of  the  ens. 
tomary  materiills  6f  their  species,  and  in  the  situations  best  cal- 
culated for  depositing  and  hatching  their  eggs. 

Instinct  and  methanism  have  been  oftener  confounded  with 
each  other,  particularly  of  late,  than  any  others  of  those  prin- 
ciples of  action  Upon  which  I  am  at  present  commenting :  aad 
yet,  although  this'  bks  been  done  in  the  works  of  some  very 
leaned  writers,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  distinction  be. 
tween  habit  and  institict  will  not  appear  as  palpable  as  those  I 
hkve  already  explained  }  particularly,  as  some  habits  are  formed 
at  so  early  an  age,  that  it  is  extremely  dithcult  to  ascertain  whc. 
ther  the  actions  that  spring  frtnn  them  are  from  habit  or  from  na. 
ture.  But  if  there  be  such  a  principle  in  the  collstitation  of  aoi- 
nials 
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B»U  u  instinct,  stick  as  I  have  espMned  it,  t&e  octionB  that  ori., 
gimtc  iu  it  must  differ  from  such  as  are  habitual  in  this,  ^'  tlia,t 
the  Tormer  must  be  from  nature,  and  the  latter  acquired."  Habit 
has  been  defined  to  be  "  a  facility  of  doing,  and  not  only  a  fa- 
cility, but  also  a  proneness  to  do  certain  things,  from  having 
done  them  frequently  before."  It  is  a  source  of  inclination,  but 
is  not  Humbered  amon^  ihe  original  propensities  of  human  na> 
^re  ;  because  it  is  not  that  by  which  we  are  at  first  inclined  to 
^ct,  but  a  disposition  which  resnlts  from  our  having  already 
acted.  \t  is  the  acquired  relation  of  a  person  to  the  state  in 
Vhich  he  has  repeatedly  been  ;  as  the  relation  of  a  tradesman  to 
his  calling,  of  a  statesman  to  the  detail  of  affairs,  or  of  a  war- 
rior to  the  operations  of  war  :  iu  all  of  which',  the  adept  is  dis. 
tinguished  from  the  novice,  by  a  difference  of  inclination  or 
choice,  by  superior  skill,  power,  and  facility  of  performance. 
The  above-mentioned  definition  of  habit,  however,  it  is  manifest, 
is  not  applicable  to  kubits  of  art,  but  only  to  such  as  can  be 
properly  called  principles  of  action.  Instinctive  actions  agree 
with  habitual  qnes  of  this  tatter  denomination  in  this,  that  they 
are  both  performed  ^Ithout  intelligence,  will,  or  design ;  and 
this  has,  accorfiingly,  induced  Dr.  Reid  to  confound  them,  ^d  to 
tiass  them,  very  iioproperly  in  my  opinion,  under  the  head  of 
piechanical  actions.  Their  jigreeing  in  a  few  particulars  could 
not  warrant  him  in  reduciug  then)  to  the  same  class ;  particu. 
larly  when  he  tells  us  himself,  that  "  the  origin  of  one  is  ««- 
laraly  of  the  other,  acquirctl."  '  But,  besides  this,  the  habitu^  , 
actions  of  man  seem  to  me  to  want  altogether  that  spontaneity 
?hich  we  observe  in  the  instinctive  actions  of  the  lower  animals  ; 
fuch  as  nest.building,  and  Ihe  operations  of  bees,  described  in  a 
subsequent  part  of  this  essay ;  or  the  niigmtioa  of  birds  of  pas- 
sage through  the  pathless  air,  >vithout  ch^it  qy  conipass.  One  in. 
llance  of  an  action  confessedly  habitual  will  stifGce  to  illustrate 
this,  I^t  us  take  that  motion  of  the  eyelids  which  occurs  almost 
every  instant. — ^This  action  canqot  be  the  necessary  result  of  me, 
chanism,  like  breathing  and  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  as  we 
see  that  children  do  not,  for  st)me  days  after  birth,  close  their 
eyelids  on  the  approach  of  external  objects.  But  as  soon  as 
some  object  (suppose  toi)  mucli  light)  has  made  them  feel  iacon. 
TenicDCe  or  pain,  and  thus  produced  a  voluntary  or  a  mechanical 
notion  of  (ho  eyelids,  this  eQect  becomes  gradually  so  intimately 
associated  with  ifa  cause,  that  even  the  appearance  of  the  cause 
will  prpduce  the  eflect:  and  finally,  habit  gives  us  so  great  a 
proneness  to  (his  action,  that  we  perform  it  constantly  amidst  all 
our  pursuits,  without  consciousness,  will,  or  spontaneity;  and 
even  'without  perceivnig  that,  in  every  wakinf;  minute  of  our 
lives,   ve  are  several  momenta  totally  in  the  dark.     So  far  it 
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ihis  motionfrom  bebga  voluntary  act,-that  it  requires  astronj 
etertion  of  wilt  and  attenticHi  to  check  it,  CTen  for  a  short  time; 
and  do  vhat  we  will,  we  can  never  check  it  altogether. 
'  To  prevent  my  meaning  from  being  misunderstood,  it  will  be 
nteessary  for  me  to  illustrate  more  fully  the  distinction  between 
habUi  of  art,  such  as  playing  expertly  on  the  riulin  or  harpsi- 
chord, in  which  we  acquire  only  a  factUfij  from  frequent  prac 
itce, — and  Ihote  habits,  which,  besides  a  facilitj',  induce  also  a 
pfoneness  to  act :  for  instance,  in  that  motion  of  the  eyelids  I 
^ave  just  described,  and  many  other  aukward  motions  and  hablti 
learned  by  bad  example  and  bad  company.  As  some  may  be  in- 
clined to  think  that  I  refine  here,  pertiaps  unnecessarily,  it  is, 
Af  course,  more  incumbent  on  mc  to  explain  myself  fully.  This 
step  also  becomes  more  necessary,  as  the  subject  has  been,  I  fttitik, 
jnisstated  in  a  late  elegant  treatise,  and  has  not  been  sufficiently 
illnstiated  in  any  work  with  which  I  am  acquainted.     These  ciu 

'  cumstances  will,  I  trust,  apologise  for  the  length  of  the  preli- 
minary disquisition  upon  which  1  am  to  enter,  and  forcibly  call  to 
pind  the  )»mark  of  a  French  writer  upon  a  simitar  occasion :— • 

'  ^  On  doit  pardojiner  a  un  autcur  le  nombre  des  discussions  qn'il 
a  renf^nnies  dans  va  ouvragc  assez  court.  Conduit  par  le  fil 
imperceptible  des  matiires  et  des  id6es,  it  a  senti  qu'elles  applr. 
tenoient  toutes  4  son  principal  sujet.  Tont  se  tient  dans  un  cor. 
jtain  ordre  des  speculations;  roulez  vous.  ddi'eloper  one  Teril*? 
II  fant  en  iclaireir  Tingt  autros,  qui  I'arolsinent,  et  dont  la  ta- 
iniere  Tient,  pour  ainsi  dire,  I'ficlairer  par  r6flesion." 

■Riose  habits  to  which  I  have  last  alluded  may  be  properly 
•  stilcd  principles  of  ficliott ;  the  habits  of  art,  1  apprehend,  csn- 
BOt.  Habits  of  art  require  thought,  attention,  and  will,  in  the 
performance  of  their  f^rations,  The  others,  on  the  contrary, 
require  no  small  exertion  of  thought,  attention,  aud  will,  to  check 
them ;  nor  can  they,  eyen  thus,  bo  completely  overcome,  until, 
by  repeated  exertions,  a  coitlilcr-habit  is  established,  which  is  the 
best  method  for  removing  thtir  eflcets.  It  was  from  considering 
the  latter  species  only,  I  think,  that  Dr.  Reid  was  led  to  say : — 
*'  I  conceive  it  to  be  a  part  of  our  constitution,  that  what  we 
have  been  accastomcd  to  do,  uc  acquire  not  only  a  facility,  but 
t  proncness  to  do,  on  like  occasions  ;  so  that  it  requires  a  parti- 
cular will  or  effort  to  forbear  it ;  but  to  do  it  requires  very  often 
tio  will  at  all.  We  are  carried  by  habit,  as  by  a  stream  in  swim- 
luing,  if  wo  make  no  resistauci." *  I>r.  Keid  makes  a  distinc- 
tion, as  I  do,  between  thise  two  species  of  habits  ;  but  in  some 
passages  he  seems  to  confoaod  them :  for  he  classes  them  and  in- 
stinct 
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■llnct  Under  the  head  of  mfchanirftl  principles. '  Thus,  he  says,    . 
*'  habit  difftrs  from  Instinct,  not  in  its  nature,  bat  in  ita  origin  ; 
the  latter  being  natural,  the  foimer  acquired.     Both  operate  wifh- 
'out  ^ill  or  intention,  irithout  thought ;  and,  therefore,  may  be 
called  mechanical  princi|)los."  *     From  both  these  passages,  ft 
T^ouldscem  that  he  meant  habit  in  general;  for  the  assertions 
are  not  qualified  in  any  shape.     If  snch  was  bis  opiniori,  (and 
Mr.  Stewart  does  not  appear  to  doubt  it),  his  doctrine  agrees  ex. 
ftctly  with  Dr.  Hartley's,  whose  language  affords  us  no  oppor. 
tunily  of  being  in  doubt  about  bis  meaning,  f     But,  for  tny  p&r^r, 
I  cannot  help  thinking  it  much  more  philosophic  to  aidrait  any 
possibly  conceiyable  rapidity  in  our  intellectual  operations,  than 
to  suppose  that  any  action  performed  with  so  mach  correctiiesB 
'  imd  with  such  rapidity,  as  violin  or  harps ichoid.playing  is,  in 
some  instances,  c((n  be  merely  habitual,  or  automatic;  or,  what 
is  the  same  in  other  word;,  in  everyone  of  its  minate  subdivi- 
sions altogether  unconnected  with  the  exertions  of  will. — In  ka. 
pits  of  art,  then,  I  deem  it  iicfessary  to  admit  the  interference  of 
will :  bnt,  in  the  other  class,  which  (tlone  (because  they  give,  not 
merely  a  facility,  but  also  a  proneness  to  act,)  ought,  I  think,  to 
be  called  principles  Qf  action,  I  see  no  good  reason  for  admitting  , 
its  interference  in  any  respect.     Ji^  different  opinion,  I  know, 
seems  to  be  held  in  xn  elegant  philoiiophical  treatise,  by  a  writ«t 
for  whom  I  have  the  highest  respect.    '  Upon  this  I  mean  to  hazard 
a  few  observations  bye  amt  bye  :  bnt,  in  the  mean  time,  I  have 
some  conjectures  to  offer  relativp  to  Dr.  Reid's  meaning,  whicU 
will  serve  as  an  introduction  toi  the  snbsequeat  ipemarks.     After 
having  attentively  examined  Wl«^t  Dr.  Re(d  has  Written  on  (hi* 
subject,  in  the  first  part  of  his  third  Essatf  on  the  Active  Poaeft 
of  Man,  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  probable  that  he  could  not 
mean  kabils  of  art  in  the  passages  which  I  have  just  quoted  froD^ 
his  works,     Snrely,  so  correct  an  observer  of  natnre  could  not 
think  that  in  habits  of  art,  suppose  pin.making  or  violin.play- 
ing,  we  acquire,  from  frequent  doiiig,  "  not  merely  a,  facility, 
bnt  also  a  proneness  to  do  the  same  thing  (^  like  occasions." 
In  all  habits  of  art  we  acquire  more  or  less  facility,  but  surely  tib 
ench  proneness,  as  Dr.  Keid  asserts  of  tlic  habits  he  had  in  view, 
iiwthe  former  of  the  passages  quoted  from  him  above  :  for  who 
cfll^assert,  upon  any  good  grounds,  that  a  violin.player  feels  & 
particular  proneness,  in  other  words,  an  inward  inclination  or  im- 
pulse to  play  upon  that  favourite  instrument  whenever  it  is  pre. 
sented  to  him  ?     And  yet  we  all  know  that  he  has  acquired  a  fa- 
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cifl(y  in  plajrfng,  from  hariag  often  played  before.  Ttic  truth,  In 
my  opinion,  Eeema  probably  to  be,  that  Dr.  Rrid,  after  slating 
the  distinctioa  of  habits  already  mentioned,  threw  the  habits  of 
art  into  the  background  altogether,  the  further  consideration  of 
them  not  being  essential  to  the  purposes  he  had  in  vietr.  And  is 
not  this  conjecture  confirmed  by  the  circumstance,  that,  in  the 
cisay  and  chapters  to  which  I  allnde,  he  treats  only  of  what  can 
be -called  principles  of  odiott^  which  he  defines  to  be  "every 
thing  that  incites  us  to  act :"  *  and  particularly  when  he  tells  uk, 
that  habits  of  art,  since  they  give  only  a  facility,  cannot,  with 
propriety,  be  called  principUs  of  action.  "  Habit  (he  sa)'s)  is 
comifonly  defined  a  facility  of  doing  a  thing,  acquired  bg  honing 
done  it  frequentli/.  This  definition  is  sufficient  for  habits  of  art ; 
bnt  the  habits  which  may  with  propriety  be  called  principles  of 
action,  muGt  give  more  than  a  facility,  they  must  give  an  inclina- 
tion or  impulse  to  do  the  action  ;  and  that,  in  many  cases,  habits 
have  this  force,  cannot  be  doubted."  +  This  extract  affords  an 
additional  confirmation  of  my  conjecture ;  for,  In  the  last  sph- 
tence,  he  does  not  say  that  habits  give  an  inclination  or  impulse 
to  act  in  every  case,  which  he  should  have  done,  if  he  meant  to 
bring  habits  of  art  under  the  observation ;  but,  from  the  whole 
tenour  of  the  passage,  it  is  clear  he  did  not,  for  they  give  a  fa- 
cility only  of  acting  without  any  inclination  or  impulse.  His 
fvords  are,  "  that  habits  give  an  inclination  or  impulse  in  mang 
fuses,'"  which  seems  clearly  tq  prove,  that  he  meant  only  "  those 
^abits  which  cannot  wit^  propijety  be  called  principles  of  action." 
fjjif  opinion  is  still  further  conlirmed  by  the  foUotviog  passage, 
from  part  of  which  a  correct  and  learned  philosopher  has  inferred 
A  different  doctrine  i-^"  Ariitotie  makes  wisdom,  prudence,  good 
sense,  science,  and  art,  as  well  as  the  mora)  virtues  and  vices, 
to  be  lubits.  If  ho  m^nt  no  more  by  giving  this  name  to  all 
those  intellcctnal  and  moral  qualities  than  that-  they  are  all 
Strengthened  and  confirmed  by  Kpealed  acts,-  this  is  undoubtedly 
trae.  I  take  the  word  i»  a  less  extensive  sense,  when  I  consider 
habits  as  principles  of  action.  I  conceive  it  to  be  a  part  of  our 
conslitotion,  that  wh^t  we  lipvc  been  accustomed  to  do,  we  ac- 
quire not  only  a  facility,  but  a  prqneness,  to  do  on  like  occa. 
ciotis ;  so  that  it  requires  a  particular  will  and  effort  to  forbear 
if,  but  to  do  it  requires  vert/  often  no  will  at  atl.     We  arc  car- 

'  ried  by  habit,  as  by  a  stream  in  swimming,  if  we  make  no  resist. 

ance."  t     i  most  remind  the  reader,  thftt  he  is  treatiitg  of  prin~ 


>   Rrid'.  Work.,  V«I.  III.   u.  ISO.' 
y  Ibid,  p.  144. 
i  Ibid,  p.  MS. 
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*i^et  of  adion;  that  is,  wIutsoeTer  incUet  at  to  i/ti.  T?ow,  in 
this  extract,  he  informs  ns  that  he  takes  the  word  habit  in  a  con- 
fined sensi!,  meaaiDg  oalj  thereby,  such  habits  a§  he  considers 
principles  of  action.  And  he  has,  ia  the  preceding  extract,  told 
us,  that  habits  of  art,  which  give  onlj'  a  facility,  do  not  come 
under  tliat  denomioation.  How  then  could  Mr.  Stewart  he  niis> 
led  to  conclude  from  this  passage^  that  Dr.  Reid  did  net  allow 
the  exercise  of  will  in  iuiy  of  our  habitual  actions  ?  Had  he  at-' 
tended  to  the  whole  passage,  8s  transcribed  aboTe,  instead  of  the 
latter  part  of  it,  as  he  Seems  to  hare  done,  he  would  have  ob- 
served that  the  latter  part,  which  alone  he  quotes,  is  essentially  con. 
nected  with  the  part  before  it,  and  thereby  shewn  to  refer  excltt' 
tiaelj/  to  those  babitE  which  Dr.  Reid,  taking  the  word  in  a  con- 
fined sense,  (that  is,  to  the  exclusion  of  habits  of  art),  calls  prin- 
ciples of  action.  Even  in  that  part  which  Mr.  Stewart  has  quoted, 
I  may  remark,  that  Dr.  Roid  would  not  have  used  the  words  very 
often  ("  but  to  do  it  requires  vert/  often  no  will  at  all,")  if  he 
meant  to  alBrm,  that  our  habitual  actions,  without  exception,  are 
altogether  involuntary  and  mechanical.  I  must  confess,  indeed, 
that  the  Doctor's  language,  on  (!iis  suhject,  is  not  so  precise  and 
clear  as  could  be  wished.  But,  I  (latter  myself,  after  the  remarks 
which  have  been  now  offered,  that  if  we  interpret  him  with  fairness, 
and  look  for  his  meaning  tn  the  general  scope  of  what  he  has 
written  'on  tliis  subject,  and  not  in  one  or  two  unguarded  and 
ambiguous  passages,  it  will  appear  more  probable,  that  Dr. 
Reid  meant  only  a  particular  species  of  habits, — those,  namely, 
which  he  calls  principles  of  action  ;  and  that  he  did  not  intend 
to  eharacteriKe  such  habitual  actions,  as  violin  and  harpsichord, 
playing,  as  involuntary  and  mechanical. 

Although  I  hare  been  thus  endeavouring  to  make  it,  at  least, 
probable,  that  Dr.  Reid  did  not  agree  with  Dr.  Hartley  on  the 
inbject  of  habitual  actions,  I  am  fully  aware  that  a  writer  of 
the  highest  authority  ailirms  the  contrary  :  I  know  that  partly  in 
consequence  of  this  opiniDn,  he  has  gone  into  the  most  elaborate 
and  satisfactory  details,  and  proved,  as  clearly  as  the  nature  of 
the  subject  will  allow,  that  some  of  our.habitnal  actions  are  con. 
nected  with  the  will. — From  the  preceding  discussion,  It  will  ap- 
pear evidently  that  my  opinion  differs  not  from  this  learned  wri. 
ter's,  if  he  means  only  habiCs  of  art :  but  if  he  means  to  bring 
the  other  species  of  habits  also  under  the  inHucnce  of  the  will, 
(as  it-  is  probable  he  does,  for  he  speaks  of  habitual  actions  la 
general,  aud  does  not  even  liint  at  a  distinction)  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  he  has  been  led  away  by  a  mistaken  analogy,  and 
"by  au  oTPr  ardent  Zeal  for  premature  generalization.  It  deserves 
to  be  remarked,  as  a  further  proof  of  the  fairness  with  which  I 
interpret  Dr.  Rcid's  opinion,  that  be  says  nothing  of  habits  of 

art 
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ut  in  hli  cliapter  rai  habit,  exci«{)t  that  he  brings  in  one  sbtltarj 
kittance  merely  to  ihew  "  the  power  of  habits  »nd  their  utility ;" 
Whilst  hn  (.'XpTenlf  BKutions,  as  belonging:  to  that  g^ies  nhici 
ka  cnlls  principles  of  action,  many  "  aukward  habits  in  addressj 
notien,  looks,  gesture,  and  pronunciation,  acquired  by  frequeat. 
ing  bad  company  ;  to  forbear  which,  when  fully  formed,  a  gait- 
Tal  reeoiiition  (lie  says)  is  not  siifficient.''  He  ev«n  affirms,  thgt 
**  particular  attention  is  n«icessa>'y,  Oli  ^very  occasion,  to  resist 
their  impulse,  until  they  may  be  tindobe  by  the  habit  of  Opposing^ 
ihfm  ;  for  these  habtti  (those  calW  principles  of  actiun)  operate 
Vithout  intention."  On  the  subject  of  habitual  actions,  it  has 
fceen  remarked  by  Mr.  Stewart,  "  that  the  circumstance  of  our 
inability  to  recollect  our  Tolifions  does  not  authol-ise  us  (o  dispute 
th«ir  possibility,'*  To  this  obsi'rration  I  shall  make  no  objec* 
tiOn  )  but  wl^eu  it  is  furUier  contended  that  it  does  not  add  any 
force  to  the  ehjection  to  urge  thst  "  th«r«  are  instances  in  which 
ve  find  it  difficult,  or  perhaps  impossible,  to  check  our  habitual 
•ctioBs  by  a  contrary  voUtion," — I  caniitit  help  vemarking,  thai 
this  singk  circumstance,  unlpss  obviated,  which  it  certainly  it 
kittt,  ill  my  opinion,  renders  tlie  objection  insuperable,  and  the 
doctrine  agaiast  which  it  militates,  so  far  as  that  relates  to'  the 
hatMts  called  principles  of  action^  altogether  inconclusire.  Let 
tsy  one  try,  by  the  most  firm  iuid  persevering  efforts,  to  check 
tttr  a  time  the  impulse  of  the  most  common  of  all  habits,  that  of 
cloeiog  the  eyelids,  and  he  will  find,  though  he  may  succeed  for 
B  short  tim»,  that  he  cannot  do  it  altogether.  Not  is  it  an  an. 
■wer  to  this  fact  to  say,  "  that  the  contrary  volitunu  does  not  re- 
main with  ua  steadily  during  the  whole  operation,  but  is  merely 
a  general  intention  or  resolution,  which  is  banished  from  the 
mind  as  s*on  as  the  occasion  presents  itself  with  which  the  lia. 
bitua)  train  of  our  thoaghts  and  Tolitions  is  associated."-  F« 
the' time  requisite  for  trying  this  experiment  and  being  defeated 
fai  it  is  so  short,  that  the  contrary  volition  may  be  easily  kept 
hi  the  mind  all  the  while,  uitbout  its  dwindling  away  into  "a 
general  intention  or  TesoIuti<Mi :"  anil,  besides,  if  (he  person, 
who  tries  this  experiment,  thinks  that  he  is  imable  to  keep  up 
this  Gounter-volifion  steadily  himself,  be  can  easily  have  a  friend 
or  two  near  him  to  remind  him  of  keeping  his  thoughts  and  atten- 
tion  Axed  steadily  on  the  ol>ject  in  view.  It  may  perhaps  be 
urged  by  some,  that  this  motion  of  the  eyelids  is  instinctive ;  but 
even  Mr.  Stewart  himself  allows  it  to  be  habitual.  It  deserres  to 
•be  remarked,  bcajdes,  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  between 
■•ur  being  unable  to  recollect  the  volitions  which,  in  this  theory, 
ore  suppoaed  to  pttcede  all  our  habitual  'actions,  and  that  slate 
of  mind,  in  which  we  are  not  only  not  conscious  of  any  such 
volitions,  but  (ally  awarQ  that  the  habitual  actions  occar,  even 
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irli^n  ^e  are  i!(uisa«ns  of  having  exprted  ths  strongest  effiiitts  o^ 
VoHtionta  prerent  thsnf.  Thel^BTitedaiidacute  avthor^f  thedoci 
trine  upon  whkh  I  hare  been  M)tmn«ntuig,  geema  to  think,  that  the 
almost  incalculable  and  incredible  rapidity  which  if  supposes  ia 
our  iDfcl)«ctual  Operations,  is  the  gMsteSl  objectkiii  to  his  the<wy; 
—'were  this  so,  1  should  readily,  en  this  pcnnt,  subscritKi  to  his 
Iphilosophical  failh  ;  for  I  am  persuaded  that  he  has  obviated  this 
objectioB  with  his  usual  perapi unity  and  Micceas.-  but  the  great 
'difficnlfy,  in  ny  opinion,  and  that  which  hinders  me  most  of  all 
from  acquiescing  in  fhis  doctrine  to  its  full  estent,  is,  that.con^ 
■ciousoess,  the  only  infallible  etidcnoe  with  regard  to  (he  phe^ 
nomcna  of  mind,  not  only  affords  no  pnmfs  of  its  truth,  bat,  it 
I  mistake  not,  bears  nnequivocal  testimony  against  it. 

There  are  sotne  other  obserrstions  on  this  sufaj-sct,  in  Mr. 
Stewart's  yety  ewcclluit  treatise.  In  which  I  caanot  altogether  ac- 
(juieecG  ;  but,  as  this  matter  has  been  ddw  sufficiently  considered 
for  the  purposes  I  had  Iierv  in  riew,  I  must  dismiss  it  for  the  prew 
sent ;  particalarly  as  I  shall  hare  an  opportunity  of  saying  a  feir 
words  upon  it  im  another  part  of  these  lirquirics.  Before  coo^ 
eluding  this  part  of  the  subject,  1  may,  however',  by  way  oi  re^. 
capitulation,  observe,  if  the  exposition  I  hare  atteirpted  be  oor,. 
rect,  that  tlie  dilTerence  between  the  four  species  of  actions  now 
ctmsidered  consi^  nearly  in  the  following  cinroitietances; — Tiu£ 
rational  actions  otre  performed  with  ititelUgeace,  mill^  and  design, 
on  the  part  of  tjie  agent ; — intthieiioe  afitions,  sponlaneoufty,  haf  - 
'without  dctemiitate  design  or  adequate  intelligence  in  the  doer; 
—^nechanical  action,  without  icUl^  tpoHtanek^,  design,  or  intelli- 
gence;— andjiabitual  actions,  (I  mean  the  habits  properly,  called 
priticipl4^  of  action*),  like  mechanical  ones,  witliout  mill,  sppji^ 
taneOji,  ilesign^  «r  intelligence ;  but  differing  in  this,  tiuit  thejr 
are  Etctnifen/cj/ in  their  origin,  and  in  inany  instances  capable  of 
bring  Checked,  and  even  renored,  by  contrary  habits ;  whereas 

medtattical 


«  Lor<]  Monboddn  mnkes  Ike  rnllowini;  distioclinn  belnefii  art  qnd  in- 
■tiocl :— "  Betwetn  art  aad  instinct  Iheic  is  this  inalrrinl  Hffertnte,  that 
intiiacl  is  n  princi|ite  nf  aclion  iiDjilamecl  io  us  ns  in  nltier  aninala,  by  shirk 
we  are  dirffletflii  whal  is  otcessary  for  Ihe  preservalinn  eilher  at  (he  isdi- 
*idua(,  Dt  nf  ibe  s|iecies ;  bul  nitboal  any  kaowlrdgc  of  the  eai,  or  hoir 
Ihe  meam  conduee  la  Ihe  end  )  sad,  eonseqiienll]',  witliaul  »((!,  t  hie h  never 
cao  be  bul  irhere  there  is  an  end  in  lien'.  jlrl,  on  ihe  other  hand,  acn 
with  bnnivled^e  of  Ihe  end  aod  nf  ihe  means  by  ivhich  il  i^  XlKined  «  nail, 
cnnseqnenlly,  ils  operalionj  are  vuluolnrj,  |)rocccding  from  tnoliTes,  lo- 
BueBcint  the  will."— Origin  null  Progress  0/ taairnter.  Vol,  I.  p.  87.0,—' 
The  learned  writer.  In  Ihis  paisage,  eddeMtlj  oieans  hahils  of  art,  lo  witich 
he  thIiAs  Ihe  agency  of  ibe  nil)  oeresaary.  His  doctrine  agrees  niih  Ihni 
which  I  haretialedi  Hhilit  hit  language  ta  less  objeciioiiable  Itiao'lbal  of 
Dr,  Heid. 
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mechanicai  actions,  propeTly  fio  called,  are  in  a  tnanner  n(?cesst(rf 
in  thnir  origin,  for  instancej  bWathing,  and  can.  nexer  be  removed 
or  sappressed  alto^thcr,  Trithtfnt  destroying  the  animal,  by  anj 
Toluntary  exertion  of  ours.  Thot  these  distinclions  are  not  mere 
TtfinemtTitB,  that  is,  distinctions  where  no  real  -difference  exists^ 
appeiu'B,  I  think,  on  the  rerj  face  of  th^  exposition  :  that  they 
arc  necessary  for  a  satisfactory  explanatio'Ii  of  $om6  phenomena 
of  mind,  connected  with  the  principles  of  actiOQ  in  man  and 
in  the  bhitea,  ivill,  I  hope^  be  made  probable  it  Ihaat  in  the 
Sequel. 

As  one  bf  my  objects  in  these  disquisitions  is  to  shew  that 
there  are  some  actions  of  mln,  the  origin  at  least  of  which  can^ 
not  be  explained,  onleSs  the  existence  of  such  a  principle  as  in* 
stitTct  be  admitted,  it  becotnes  necessary  for  me  to  detail  pre. 
viously  some  of  thoSe  dctions  Of  the  lower  animals  which  are  isl 
{[enctal  allowed  to  be  itistinctiv^.  The  Consideration  of  the  men^ 
tal  facnltics  of  the  brutes,  is  in  itself  an  Interesting  subject ;  but 
it  becomes  doubly  so,  when  we  study  Ihem  with  a  *iew  of  illus^ 
trating  our  own.  "  I!  seroit  peu  curious  (says  Condiitac)  de 
saToir  ce  que  sant  les  b^tes,  £i  ce  n'etoit  pas  nn  moyen  de  con^ 
nottre  micux  ce  que  nous  sommes..  C'est  dons  ce  point  de  rue 
qu'il  est  permis  de  faire  des  conjectures  sur  un  pareil  si^et.-  S'H 
Tfexisioit  point  d'animaux  (dit  M.  de  Buffon)  la  nature  de  Vhomme 
seroit  encore  plus  incomprehensible.  Cependant  il  ne  faut  pas 
s'imngtner,  qu'en  nous  comparant  avec  eux,  nons  puissions  jamais 
comprendre  la  nature  de  noire  fitre!  nous  n'en  pouvom  d^couvrir 
que  les  facultfs ;  et  tavoie  de  compfiraison  pent  £tre  un  artifice 
pour  les  soumettre  a  nos  observations."  This  step,  besides,  seems 
the  more  necessary,  as  the  existence  of  instinct,  eren  in  the  lower 
Stiimals,  seems  to  have  been  altogether  denied  of  late  J  for  it  has 
been  asserted,  "  (hat  the  laws  of  analogical  reasoning  do  not  - 
justify  the  opinion,  that  the  brutes  act,  on  any  pccasion,  abso* 
lutely  without  design."  This  doctrine  is  promulgated  by  the  aa> 
Ihors  of  a  work  entitled  A  Nck  St/stem  of  lite  Natural  Hittort/ 
o/  Animats,  published  in  Edinburgh  in  1791,  who  maintain, 
that  the  actions  of  the  lower  animals,  like  those  of  man,  are  ra. 
tional;  whilst  Mr.  Smellie,  in  hii  Philosophy  of  Natural  History , 
♦ndeavours  to  prove,  "  that  between  reason  and  instinct  there  is 
no  difference,  and  that  the  reasoning  faculty  itself  is  the  neces. 
fary  result  of  instinct;  thus  contending,  that  all  the  actions,  both 
of  man  and  of  the  other  animals,  are  instinctive.  Nothing  can 
be  more  directly  contrary  than  bofh  these  opinions ;  and,  like 
moat  extremes,  nothing,  I  think,  can  be  more  easily  shewn  to  be 
false.  To  prove  that  the  natural  operations  of  the  lower  animals 
•re  iiot  performed  with  design,  or  with  a  view  to  consequences, 
in  opposition  to  the  former  of  these  opinions,  many  examples 
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wlfl  not  he  nMesairj- ;  and  first,  let  ns"  examine  a  llttlesome  of 
the  operHtioni  ot  the  ivingcd  tribe. 

The  f  oongpit  pair  of  birds,  It  i»  known,  frrfhout  instmcttcrtl 
or  experience,  build  their  tint  negf  of  the  msterials  coamonljr 
■used  bj-  their  specie*,  in  sitaations  whose  priTacy,  &c,  renders 
them  fit  to  nSbrd  them  secorit^,  and  convenient  for  incnbat^na 
and  the  rearing  of  their  yonng.  tt  is  ftlso  certain,  that  they  ma- 
nifest equal  skill  with  the  (rfdeit  ftad  most  practised  of  their  spcu 
«lea,  in  the  neatness,  aceuratry,  tmdsymroetiy.of  their  work.  It  b 
further  known,  whenever  the  climate  or  situ^ion,  or  any  change  of 
chrnrastniKes,  renders  a  change  in  the  gtrnctiiVe  of  nests  necessary^ 
that  this  (ftange^  is  ma^  by  all  the  indiTiduftls,  young  and  old, 
of  thft  sanle  tribe  equally,  and  that  only  when  tAich  a  chan^  ie  n«v 
■ce^saryi  thus,  "  in  countries  infested  with  monlLeys,  many  birds 
ivhich  in  other  climates  build  in  bushes  and  clefts  of  trees,  sus- 
pi^d  their  nests  upon  slender  twigs,  and  by  this  ingenious  de. 
vice  elude  the  rapacity  of  their  enemies."-  It  is  moreover  cer. 
taia,  that  no  improvement  has  been  made,  within  the  history  of 
mtm,  in  the  art  of  nest-bnitding,  by  any  ttibe,  or  by  any  of  its 
.  tAdiTidaals.  How  the  nature  of  all  arts,  with  which  we  are  ac. 
quainted,  is  such,  andtfaeir  history  shews  ns,  that  they  were  first 
in^«nteil  by  some  person,  and  then  in  the  course  of  time  improved, 
"either  by  the  intentor  or  by  others,  and  finely  brought  to  some 
degree  of  perfection.  It  was  from  a  consideration  of  ^ese  cir- 
cumstances that  Lord  Monboddo  said*— "  Another  diffemice 
wliich  we  may  obseire  between  tirt  and  tnttinct  h,  that  as  art  is 
fotiniled  on  experience  and  observation,  aO  it  is  improved  by 
them  ;  and  it  is  by  gradual  improvements  in  this  way  that  arts  are 
perfected;  bat  instinct,  as  it  does  not  rise' from  experience,  so  It 
is  not  improved  by  it ;  and,  aceordinglyj  a  swallow  builds  her 
nest,  and  a  spider  weaves  his  web,  as  well  the  first  year  as  any 
year  thereafter."  History  and  experience  also  show,  that  bumao. 
arts  are  best  known,  and  practised  with  most  skill  and  dexterity 
in  general,  by  those  only  to  whom  they  have  been  taaght ;  toA 
tliat  in  different  ages  and  countries  they  all  aodergo  considerable 
Variations.  Bat  in  the  arts  of  animals  we  can  observe  no  such 
▼arlations ;  nor  can  any  individaal  among  them  be  pointed  ont 
as  the  inventor,  the  improver,  or  the  perfector  of  any  of  them, 
for  instance,  of  nest.building.  Each  of  them  b  perfectly  skilled 
in  the  workmanship  of  its  tribe  ;  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  they 
know  (be  nature  and  the  rules  of  the  different  arts  which  tiiey 
jiractise,  but  that  they  are  acquainted  with  -  the  mode  of  worlu 


•  OricioiuNlFromivf  Laiwve,  Vol.  T.  S«ak  tl,  chap.  8. 
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iag  in  tliem  to  great  perfection.  *  How  many  very  simple  nHi 
do  we  sec  daily  practised  by  our  species  without  learaioj^  QwiB 
tiom  them,  or  being  able  to  practise  them  oursdreg  ?  ^Vhat  a 
long  apprenticeship  ia  generally  necessary  before  we  can  practise 
even  some  of  th«  tnoit  Common  and  necessary?  A  pealant  spends 
awnths  and  years  under  hts  simple  roor,  and  yet  is  seldom  able 
to  build  such  a  hut  as  he  inhabits.  Birds  require  no  such  teach- 
ing or  eipeticnce;  they  serve  no  apprenticeships;  and  yetayooog 
pair,  kept  solitary  and  sequestered  from  their  infancy,  build  sac^ 
another  nest  as  that  in  which  they  had  been  broi^ht  into  exi^U  , 
f^ce.  But  what  is  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  these  facts  f 
If  the  actions  of  the  lower  animals  (for  instance,  this  one  of  aesU 
building)  be  all  undor  the  influence  of  motives,  in  other  words, 
rational,  we  must  conclude,  since  they  are  so  invariable,  either 
that  their  workmanship  is  perfect  beyond  the  reach  of  improve. 
,ment,  or  so  imperfect  as  not  to  be  capable  of  degeneratiog.  'I*r  e 
former  of  these  conclusions  cannot  be  supported,  unless  it  be  con> 
tended^  at  the  same  time,  that  the  lower  anlqials  have  made  more 
early  ^id  greater  discoveries  and  advances  in  the  arts  and  scienc<.« 
than  we  have :  nor  will  the  latter  be  maintained  by  aqy-man  who 
considers  the  structure  of  a  honey-comb,  or  who  reflects  that  all 
the  skill  of  man  is  perhaps  incapable  of  excelling  the  workman, 
ship  even  of  a  wren,  in  the  structure  of  such  a  nest  as  he  builds: 
however,  if  the  supposition  be  admitted,  the  former  seems  th« 
better  inference.  But,  if  this  doctrine  be  true,  we  must  say, 
that  birds  are  good  judges  of  clintate  and  circnustaoces ;  that 
tlicy  know  the  da^igfrs  and  advantages  resulting  from  them,  and 
the  best  modes  of  obviating  the  former  and  securing  the  latter: 
we  must  say,  that  reasoning  shews  them  the  necessity  of  equality 
in  the  structure  of  their  nests  ;  or,  when,  after  having  been  ab. 
sent  for  gome  time,  they  turn  their  eggs  so  as  to  beat  them  pro- 
perly, and  at  all  times  equally,  we  must  think  that  they  lutoir 
heat,  and  even  an  equal  distribution  of  it,  to  be  necessary  for  in. 
cubation :  but  as  nothing  of  all  this  can,  1  think,  be  aflimed 
with  the  smallest  appearance  of  truth,  and  since  those  actions  uf 
f>irdg  are,  without  teaching,  habit,  or  experience,  as  perfect  in 
the  young  as  in  the  old,  and  in  all  so  invariable,  we  mu 3 1  con- 
clude, that  in  this  respect  we  discover  not  the  reasoning  of  ani. 
Dials,  pointing  to  consequences  and  devising  means,  but  the  on. 
rrring  reason  and  wisdom  of  Jlim  who  made  them  with  all  their 
perfections,  and  implanted  such  principles  in  tlieir  constitutions! 
as  guide  them  unceasiugly  in  the  performance  of  their  vaiions  tia- 

tuf«r 


'  Beid'a  Aclive  Powers  of  Man,  Bim;  Til.  thnp.  2. 
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tunti  opcratians,  tbe  complete  purposes  and  utility  of  nlticti  fie 
Only  Ic^biTs.  This  reasoning  is  confirmed  hy  that  of  Addison : — 
"  What  (says  this  elegant  and  spirited  essayist)  can  we  call  tha' 
principle  which  directs  erery  difierent  kind  of  bird  to  observe  a 
pirtieular  plan  in  the  stroctotc  of  its  nest,  and  directs  all  of  tin 
same  species  to  work  after  the  same  model  ?  It  cannot  be  imittt. 
tian;  for  though  you  hatch  a  crow  under  a  hen,  and  never  let  It 
see  any  of  tbe  works  of  its  own  kind,  (he  nest  it  makes  shall  b« 
the  sanle,  to  the  laying  of  a  stick,  with  all  the  other  itesti  of  the 
rame  species.  It  cannot  be  reaton;  for,  were  animals  endowed 
with  it  to  as  great  a  d^ree  as  man,  their  buildings  would  be  na 
^liferent  as  ours,  according  to  th«  different  conveniences  that 
fliey  would  propose  to  tkem selves." 

Some  birds  display  a  wonderful  share  of  sagacity  in  the  pro- 
cess of  incubation,  uid  in  rearing  their  yttung ;  without  attentive  . 
au(t  cautions  observation,  one  would  be  almost  positive,  that  in 
every  step  they  are  guided  by  reason  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  show  that  ■ 
this  is  not  the  case.  Let  us  take  a  very  familiar  instance  :._A 
hen  awks  a  silent  and  unfrequented  place  for  her  nest :  when  sba 
bu  laid  her  eggs  and  begrat  to  cover  them,  she  takes  care  to  tnm 
Ihem  frequently,  that  the  vital  warmth  may  be  communicated  to 
all  parts  of  thru).  Whai  she  is  obliged  to  leave  them  ili  order 
to  procnre  food,  she  is  sure  to  return  before  they  have  time  tw 
cool,  which  wonld  render  them  incapable  of  producing  chickens. 
In  summer  she  will  often  stay  away  for  tw<o  honn  together ;  but' 
in  winter,  when  the  cold  would  destroy  the  principle  of  life,  sh« 
stays  away  a  much  shorter  time.  *  When  the  birth  approaches, 
with  how  much  nicety  and  attention  does  slie  help  the  little. ones 
to  break  their  prison  ?  When  brought  forth,  how  cautiously  does 
she  cover-  them  from  the  injuries  of  the  weather,  provide  them 
proper  nourishment,  and  teach  them  to  help  themselves  ?  It  de. 
serves  also  to  be  remarked,  that  she  forsakes  the  nest,  if,  after  the 
usual  time  of  reckoning,  the  young  do  not  begin  to  make  thdr 
appearance.  Can  any  thing  have  a  greater  appearance  of  reason- 
ing and  sagacity  than  all  this  i  *'  But,  atthe  same  time,  the  hen, 
Uiat  has  all  this  seeming  ingenuity,  (which  ii  indeed  absolutely' 
necessary  for  the  propagation  of  tha  species),  considered  in  other 
respects,  bos  not  the  least  glimmering  of  thought  or  common 
Y  S  sense. 


*  Duck*  a>d  {Mse  always  cover  Ikeir  tgp  bcfors  Iktj  Itare  Ibclr  oMif, 
■■  The  osirich,"  layi  Mr.  Smrllje,  ■*  hat  bcco  acMsmt  at  •■■•■tariilimi,  b«> 
nmeihe  Icavn  her  egg*  (n  be  hatcbed  b;  Ihe  heal  af  tbe  mo.  la  Beorgal, 
where  lh«  heat  ii  grenl,  ftir  neglreti  ker  r^ga  during  the  da/,  but  lilt  apon 
Ihen  during  the  night.  AtlNeCa|ieaF  Good  Hiipe,  baneTir,  where  tba 
legree  of  lienl  l«  Itsi,  tbe  (»t(ich,  like  oltwr  Mrds  lit*  upon  kcr  cg|t  balk 
fay'uMl  aisM."—Pliiloiophf  «/  Nalumt  lltsttri,  Vol.  I,  cbnp,  9. 
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sense.  %e  muitakes  a  piecie  of  chalk  for  an  egg,  ajdld  sits  npoo  ^ 
in  the  same  manner ;  she  is  insensible  of  any  increase  or  diminu. 
tion  in  the  nnmber  of  ihose  she  lays :  abe  does  not  dbtingnisli  br. 
tween  her  own  and  those  of  another  species  ;  and  when  tbe  birtb 
ap^an  c(  ever  so  different  x  bird,  will  cherish  it  for  her  okd. 
jjt  all  these  circnmstances,  which  do  not  carry  an  immediate  rc< 
gard  to  the  subsistoice  of  herself  or  bcr  species,  she  is  a  itry 
Hiot." 

,We  observe  sometimca  a  very  uncommon  instinct  in  spidns, 
and  ia  some  insects  of  the  beetle  kind  :  if  you  touch  a  spider,  he 
T«Bs  away  with  great  speed;  but  if  he  finds  himself  checked  in 
whatever  directioi)  he  takes,  as  if  in  despair  of  escaping,  he  cod. 
tracts  his  limbs  and  h!$  budy,  and  puts  on  all  the  appearances  of 
dsoth :  while  in  this  motionless  litnation,  yoa  may  pierce  his 
body  with  pins,  but  he  will  not  exhibit  a  single  symptom  of  piiu 
(«  of  sensibHi^'  If  you  remove  the  object  that  torments  oi 
terrifies  him,  he  will',  in  a  few  moments,  ran  off  as  quickly  as  be 
is  able.  "  Some  beetles,  Wben  counterfeiting  death,  suffer  tiieii' 
selves  to  be  gradually  ruastei),  without  moving  a  single  joint." 
If  all  this  be  the  result  of  reason,  acting  with  a  view  to  self-prr- 
servBtion,  but  suffering  dissolution,  i(  is  certainly  of  a  rery  ch> 
rions  and  exliaordinary  kind. 
.  \Ve  find  some  very  wonderful  instances  of  instinct  in  tbe 
pwriag  of  tome' oairaals;*  and  in  their  knowledge,  not  only 
of  proper  foi>dy  but  also  of  certain'  nataral  remedies  for  tbtif 
disuses  :-^ 


How  wonderful  are  the  migrations  of  birds  of  passage  !  "ibett 
aire  sotte  birds  whose  eiTMiomy  requires  that  they  shonid  go'  mpt 
seas  at  certain  seasons  ;  and,  accordingly,  bird»  of  passage  ki»M 
at  what  time  Iw  begin  their  flight,  and  what  course  to  hold  through 
"  the  pathless  air  without  chart  or  eOmpass."^~-Pope  has  ioa* 
beautiful  lines  on  this  subject  r — 

•'  tTho  Uaght  (be  natlona  of  the  tcid  and  wontf 
Tu  ilian  their  pniion  aod  to  choKK  ibeir  fond  ■' 
treiciem,  ibe  irdn  ar  tftopnti  tu  wiihsiand. 
Build  on  the  (ran,  or  arrh  benralh  ilie  nod  f 
.....  Wbv  made  the  ipidcr  porallcJi  desjgu. 


■  Appendix  (0  Otb  of  Lord  Kalmes's  Skeldtet  on  Uon, 
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None  of  these  inBtaijcea  justifies  the  doctrine,  that  the  lower 
fliiimals,  in  theii  natural  operations,  act  with  a  view  to  conse. 
(juences.  To  confirm  ray  reasoning  still  farther,  I  shall  c«nterit 
m/sel/  with  one  out  of  the  numberless  examples  aflbrded  roe  by 
|ia.tiiral  hsstorj,  which,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  di^clsire  of  this  queg> 
(ion.  This  I  shall  take  from  the  operations  of  the  bee,  as  it 
seems  to  act  with  a  view  to  consequences,  and  to  be,  as  was  said 
of  the  Mit,  "  haud  et  ignura  et  non  incaiila  fitiuri,"  Let  us  at, 
tend  a  little  to  the  structure  of  a  boney.comb. — The  ceHs  of  bees 
are  e^ aal  and  similar  :  and,  of  the  tbree  possible  waj^s  in  which 
this  can  be  effected,  they  have  chosen  the  best  for  holding  their 
honey  and  reariug  their  young.  The  cells  ar^  bitilt  on  both  sides ; 
they  may  then  be  placed  exactly  opposite  one  another,  so  that 
two  may  rest  upon  the  same  bottom  ;  or  tbey  may  be  so  placed 
that  the  bottom  of  one  will  rest  upon  the  point  where  the  parti, 
tions  meet  on  the  opposite  side.  This  latter  mode  gi«c&  thea 
more,  strength,  and  they  are  accordingly  bnilt  thus.  Further, 
the  bottom  of  the  cells  are  not  {>lanes  perpendicular  to  the  sides, 
but  consist  of  three  planes  meeting  in  a  solid  angle  in  the  center, 
exactly  where  the  partitions  on  the  oppoaite  side,  cross  one  an. 
other.  And  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  this  makes  the  cells 
similar  without  loss  of  room,  and  considerably  spares  both  labour 
and  materials,  i  Thus  then  it  is  shcivn,  that  bees  build  their 
cells  BO  as  to  lose  no  room ;  to  have  no  useless  partitions ;  anj 
with  the  least  possible  expense  of  labour  and  materials.  .  All  this, 
as. far  as  geometry  and  mathematics  can  shew  it,  has  been  ri- 
gorously demonstrated  b|^  Mr.  Maclauriu,  and  prores  tiiein,  oil 
the  supposition  that  they  act  with  a  tIbw  to  consequences,  in  this 
iastance,  more  skilled  in  both  these  sciences  than  the  most  philo.^ 
sophic  and  learned  men ;  and  that  too  from  the  earliest  ages. 
But  as  this  is  a  doctrine  too  improbable  to  be  insisted  upon,  we 
most  rather  conclude,  that  the  bees,  although  they  act  geometri. 
cally,  understand  neither  the  rules  nor  the  principles  of  the  arts 
which  they  practiM  with  sodi  accnracy  ;  but  that  the  geometry 
in  this  instance  is  in  the  makn  of  the  bee^  "  that  greai  Geometer 
who  made  all  things  in  nnmbcr,  iFeight,  and  measure."  Were  a. 
man  to  construct  so  nice  a  piece  of  workmanship  as  a  hooey-comb, 
we  would  immediatelv  conclude  that  be  worked  according  to  rule, 
and  understood  the  pritaciplea  upon  which  he  proceeded.  Is  it 
Y  3  necessary 

•  Essay  OD  Han,  Tliird  E|iiille. 

+  Reid'a  Aciivc  Poyitn  of  Mun,  Uaoj  III.  cba;',  9,  and  the  London 
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necessary  to  renutrk,  that  we  have  no  reaMn  for  thlaking  the  bees 
understand  one  or  the  qtbec?  In  the  most  complicated  works  of 
Jioman  coatriTance,  a  maa  of  equal  knowledge  aad  «kil1  will  com- 
prehend the  principles  and  general  design  of  the  artist  ,*  but  to 
understand  the  rules  and  principles  which  are  so  rigorously  adhered 
to  in  the  construction  of  a  honey.conib,  is,  and  wilt  always  be, 
beyond  the  comprehension  of  by  far  the  greatest  pari  of  man. 
kind.  The  few  instances  of  animal  lostinctire  pperation;  which 
I  have  now  briefty  detailed,  will,  I  hope,  be  sufficient  (or  the 
present ;  they  correspond  fully  with  my  notion  of  instinct,  and 
■erre  my  purpose  as  well  as  a  million  of  instances  crowded  to> 

But  it  hat  been  objected  that  this  instinct^  which  we  call  a  sim- 
ple, original  principle,  accommodates  itself  to  circum stances ; 
-th^t  |f  is  improved  by  experience  and  imitation  ;  that  no  siich  ac 
commodation  to  circumstances  can  take  plac«  without  reascming 
«r  a  comparison  of  ideas  ;  and,  therefore,  that  this  principle  of 
the  constitntion  of  the  lower  animals  is  not  instinct,  but  reason, 
^e  instances  to  prove  that  instinct  accommodates  itself  to  cir- 
cumstances are  numerous, — Birds  stay  away  from  their  eggs  longer 
in  warm  than  in  cold  weather :  the  ostrich  in  Senegal,  where  the 
heat  is  great,  neglects  her  eggs  daring  the  day,  ba't  sits  oo  diem 
at  night :  but  at  the  Cape  of  Gobd  Hope,  where  the  heat  is  less, 
she  sits  on  them  both  night  anil  day.  In  countries  infested  with 
monkeys,  birds  which  in  other  climates  build  In  bushes  and  clefts 
of  trees,  suspend  their  nests  upon  elender  twies,  and  Ihus  elude 
tteir  enemies :  the  same  species  of  birds  build  their  nest)  diffe- 
rently when  climate  and  circumstances  require  it.  We  hare  num- 
Iterless  instances  of  this  accommodation  to  circumstances  in  tlie  pair- 
ing instincts  of  animals :  none,  it  has  been  observed,  ever  pair 
except  those  whose  young  rrqnire  the  nnrsing  care  of  both  pa. 
ieots. — Let  ns  hear  the  poet  on  this  subject  :-f-  '   ' "    '       '"    ■ 

"  I<ol  BBB  alMK,  bnl  an  tbat  nun  |be  W«e4, 
Or  wins  [he  ali>,'  or  roll  sloof  lli«  floo^, 
^cb  Inves  iisrir,   hut  not  llwlf  bIoiw, 
Each  tci  dntrn  alike  till  two  are  one. 
Snr  ends  the  pleatiire  with  the  fierce  embrace, 
Tbey  lo?e  tl>rDK|tH  a  Iblrd  line  in  tkeir  race. 
Thus  beult  and  birds  iheir  conoion  char^  alltod, 
Tlie  mathers  narse  i(  und  the  iiret  defend  ) 
The  youDjt  dlimiased  In  wander  enrih  or  air, 
Tbcre itojii'lhe'tnBtliMl,  atid  there  ends  llie  orei 
Tk«  liak  dnsi>l«e«,  each  leeki «  freib  emkraee, 
Aaalhcr  leve  ncceeds,  aoatber  race."  ■ 
^  '        ■        Pora. 


•  Ena;  on  Man,  Third  Eyiille, 
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It  doserres  to  he  i^marked  in  this  plac«,  that  tfae  extent  ftnd 
eoitdiHiuice  of  the  [tarental  care  is  in  the  proportion  of  the  wants 
aad  helpleEui^ss  of  the  young.  But,  (sayi  Mr.  Addison),  not. 
wilhstandiDj;  that  this  natural  love  iu  brutes  is  much  more  violent 
Bnd  intense  than  in  rational  creatures,  Providence  has  taken  Care 
that  it  should  be  no  longer  troublesome  to  the  parent  than  it  is 
useful  to  the  youn;; ;  for,  so  soon  as  the  wants  of  the  latter  cease, 
the  mother  withdraws  her  fondness,  and. leaves  them  to  proTida 
for  tbcmBelf  es  :  and,  what  is  a  tery  remarkable  circumstance  in 
this  part  of  instiuct,  we  find  that  the  Jove  of  the  parent  may  be 
lengthened  uut  beyond  it's  usual  time,  if  the  preservation  of  the 
species  requires  it ;  as  we  may  see  in  birds  that  drive  away  tbeir 
young  as  suon  as  they  are  able  to  get  their  livelihood,  but  con. 
tinue  to  feed  them  if  they  are  tied  to  the  nest,  or  confined  within 
a  cage,  or  by  any  other  means  appear  to  be  out  of  a  condition  of 
supplying  their  own  necessities.'  This  instance,  whilst  it  finely 
exempIiSes  an  acrommo dating  Instinct,  affords  also  the  happiest 
proof  Qf  the  guardian  care  of  akiH,d  and  parental  Pr^^idtence, 
.  3ut  let  u*  see  viiat  may  be  said  jn  answer  to  tbis  ohjectioa,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  plausible  that  hw  b^een  urged  against  the 
theory  of  instinct,  .^nd,  first,  it  may  be  renarked,  that  taking 
instinct,  as  it  is  generally  (le&ned,  to  be  ^,  principle  in  the  cQnsti. 
tutiou  of  animals,  given  tbem  by  t^iir  .^Igk^r  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  the  individuals  and  continuing  the  kind, — in  other  words, 
a  predisposition  to  perform  certain  actions  woesuty  for  these 
fnds  when  incited  by  certain  feelings  or  sensations ,-^its  ac 
commodatiflg  itself  to  circumstances  and  situations  Is  no  argument 
against  its  existence,  uur  a  good  proof  that  it  (s  the  resnlt  uf  rea- 
soning ;  since  ^e  tybo  made  it  a  part  of  the  constitution  of  his 
creatures  knows  that  the  same  ea<ds  must  be  often  sougiit  by  dif- 
ferent means,  particuUriy  when  times,  places,  or  circumstance^ 
are  altered ;  and  only  pitnifests  his  goodness  and  wisdom  tho 
inore,  by  constituting  this  pruiciple  of  such  a  patnre  as  to  vary 
when  requisite,  and  to  vary  only  when  such  a  change  is  neceg., 
sary ;  add  to  tbis,  that  did  he  not  impart  this  accopmodating  pe^ 
(uliarity  to  instiact,  it  could  not  produce  the  effects  for  which  it 
seems  iutended ;  as  we  know  it  tp  be  impossible  that  aimilac 
means  should  produce  similar  effects  when  circumstances,  climates, 
and  situations  are  dijfereut.  Indeed,  this  occommodatiog  pro-  ' 
perty  of  instinct  is  a  uecescary  consequence  of  it,  instead  of  be. 
ing  a  good  argument  against  it :  for,  if  we  suppose  that  such  (^ 
faculty  as  instinct  was  at  all  to  be  imparted  to  animal;,  is  it  nut 
evident  that  it  must  bo  given  to  them  like  all  their  other  meptat 
faculties,  varying  in  every  species,  deviating  accordingly  front 
that  simple  uniformity'  of  agency  which  the  objectiojii  supposes 
fiecessary  to  snch  a  principle,   and  tfau;  accommpdaling  itself 
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to  circBiMtaBeeB  ia  tvety  tribe  of  ai^malfl,  in  order  io  atttttK  bjr 
different  means  to  fhe  great  general  end,  the  pregermtion  of  tfae 
individnalH  and  the  c^ntJDuation  of  tiie  kind  I  TJbui,  iben,  this 
objection,  by  proving  too  mucb,  foils  in  itq  object ;  for,  if  it  he 
good  for  any  thing,  It  ii  e^oally  conclnuTe  igainit  the  possi- 
bility of  instinct.  But  the  opponenti  of  instinct  have  never  yctj 
in  their  zeal  for  systems,  denied  tbat  it  was  possibla  to  impart  to 
animals  an  instinctiTe  principle  of  such  a  nature  as  I  hare  described. 
"^he  advocatei  for  instinct  do  not  maintaia  that  those  accommo. 
dating  variations  apon  which  the  objection  is  founded,  will  take 
place  on  efery  occasion.  They  will  occur  only  where  the  disad.: 
Tinta^  exist,  against  which  the  instinct  is  intnided  to  prayide  ; 
insttnctLTe  actions  take  place  when  certain  sensstiens  exist ;  and 
wlien  these  do  not  exist,  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  actions  do 
not  Dcoiir. 

But  this  matter  is  capable  of  still  farthe^  illustration.— ^-Before 
we  positively  conclude  that  no  accommodation  to  circumstances 
can  take  place  without  reasonbig  or  a  compafiaon  of  ide^,  it 
may  not  be  irrelevant  to  consider  some  of  the  appeaiances  which 
the  vegetable  and  inanimate  world  exhibit.  If,  because  the  ope- 
Rlions  of  some  animals  ere  so  artificial,  and  becanae  they  some, 
times  accemmodate  their  actit^s  to  circumstances,  we  must  say- 
that  they  reason  and  compare  ideas,  we  must  contend  that  vege. 
tables  and  inanimate  bodies  do  so  likewise  ;  we  know  that  a  ve, 
getable  reared  in  a  dark  cellar,  if  some  J^ht  be  admitted,  will 
^nd  itself  towards  the  light ;  or,  if  made  to  grow  in  a  flower- 
pot with  its  head  downward,  that  it  will  turn  its.  head  npwards 
accerduig  to  the  natural  position  of  a  plant.  Can  it  be  tnaln- 
^tned  that  the  plant,  in  either  case,  does  what  it  does  fran  any 
judgment  or  opinion  that  it  is  best,  and  not  from  a  necessary  de_ 
termination  of  Kg  nature  i  The  facts  taken  frqm  the  inanimate 
world  are  equally  in  point. — How  shall  we  account  for  the  phe- 
nomena of  elective  attractions'?  When  one  body  unites  Widi  an-' 
ether,  and  then,  if  a  third  is  presented  to  it,  <ji»ifs  th^  first  and 
unites  Itself  with  the  other,  sh^l  we  say  that  tbb  is  tiw  eSect  ttt 
reasoning  and  of  a  comparison  of  ideas,  and  suppose  that  this 
preference  of  the  one  to  the  other  proceeds  from  any  predilection 
cr  opinion  that  it  is  better  to  cleave  to  one  than  to  the  other  ?' 
What. shall  we  say  of  those  sarprising  crystalHiations  and  con- 
£gurations  of  salts  exhibited  to  us  by  the  microscope,  so  various,^ 
and  yet  so  constant  and  regular  ?  Must  we  say  tliat  their  minute 
particles  reason  and  compare  ideas,  because  their  operations  are 
flo  various,  and  at  the  same  time  so  regular  and  constant  ?  Or, 
If  nobody  affirms  this,  why  should  we  think  that  the  actions  of 
animals,  not  more  varioss  and  lurprisiBg,  not  more  constant  ot 
regular,  (baa  these  motions  of  the  salts,  should  -be,  the  result 
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•f  lessoning  tmd'  6t  k  deduction  «f  hiferehcee  ?  Sioold  we  aat 
rather  affirm,  a$  those  inanimate  guliBtances  Arrange  tbenuelves  so; 
regularly  and  yet  so  variously  upon  different  occasiona,  in  conse^ 
qoence  »f  au  original  law  of  nature,  that  the  beneTolegt  author 
ef  all  such  laws,  intending  to  display  his  providence  and  wisdom 
still  more  rongpicuonaly  in  his  animal  kingdom,  bestowed  upoT^ 
his  creatures  this  accommodating  instinct,  without  which  (sup- 
posing that  thpy  act  instiiictiTely  on  Rny  occasion)  the  great 
purposes  of  their  propagation  and  preservation  could  never  b« 
■ttsiiK-a?» 

But  if  these  very  eitraordinary  ocIIods  which  I  have  been  con.' 
lidering  are  not  the  result  of  reasoning  a^id  of  a  comparison  of 
idea«,  it  may  and  has  been  said,  that  th<>y  cannot  be  otherwise; 
Accounted  for  than  by  the  immediate  interposition  of  the  Deity, 
I  answer  that  this  is  (as  Lord  Monboddo  has'remarked)  recurring 
ta  a  notion  which  hag  been  sufficiently  refuted,  "  that  God  is  th»' 
irainediate  author  of  motion  :"  and  if  this  cannot  be,  it  only  re. 
mains,  that  He  htis  formed  these  vegetable  and  inanimate  sub^ 
itai)ces  with  a  determination  to  act  so  and  so  on  such  and  suck 
occasions,  that  is,  b^s  made  it  a  law  of  their  nature;  and  as  tbe. 
economy  of  the  animal  is  much  more  artiiiclal  and  complicated 
than  the  economy  either  of  the  Vegetable  or  of  the  unorganised 
(lody,  so  the  motions  of  the  animal  must  be  much  more-  varioQS, 
but  all  proceeding  from  the  same  cause,  namely,  aoi  original  de, 
termination  of  the  mind,  constituting  part  of  its  essence,  or  a 
law  of  its  nature,  to  perform  those  various  operations  on  different 
vccasioas.  ^uch  an  original  determination  would,  indeed,  with 
respect  to  6orf;_/j  be  altogether  inconceiTable  ;.  and,  therefore,  to 
suppnse  it  to  be*  the  effect  of  an  original  impulse  given  to  the  bo> 
die«  of  animals,  is  perfectly  i(t>surd ;  as  absurd,  indeed,  as  Dei 
Cartes'  notion,  that  they  are  mere  machines. — But  mind  is  of  a, 
nature  altogether  diHercnt  from  body,  and  is  susceptible  of  moi 
difications  io  its  onginal  coustitulion  of  which  body  ig  ^together. 
Micapable.>r 

Having^  thus,  I  hope,  sufficiently  commented  upon  this  objec- 
tion, I  shall  now  prdceid  to  examine  more  closely  the  opinions 
of  the  compilers  of  the  work  in  which  "this  doctrine  is  contuned; 
I  tnean  the  Sjfstem  of  the"  Niiiurnt  Mhlori/  of  Animals,  which 
has  been  mentioned  in  a  preceding  part  of  this  essay,— These 
writers  have  been  carried  much  too  far,  in  their  zeal  to  do  away 
the  opinions  of  the  author  of  the  Philosophy  of  Natural  Hittory. 
And,  although  I  have  read  over  their  opinious  with  much  atten. 
tion,  I  am  still  at  a  loss  in  some  parts  to  comprehend  their  raean- 
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tog.  TliCir  diiKrtatitm  on  the  3ubji>ct  is  bnl  short,  and  jtt,  ii 
my  opinion,  they  often  contndiot  themselves.  One  time  you 
vould  Biippote  that  they  admit  the  oiistence  of  instinct  In  the 
lower  animals.;  at  another,  they  seem  to  reject  it  altogether.  Tbii 
Utter,  howerer,  seems  to  hp  the  fairest  account  of  their  opinions  i 
but  it  will  be  iKtter  to  enable  the  reader  lo  judge  for  himself,  by 
citing  gome  of  the  passages  to  which  I  allude ;  and  this  is  the 
mere  necessary,  U  the  bpok  )s  not,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  esiy 
to  be  procured  ;  and  as  it  is  the  most  modern  work  with  which  I 
an  acquainted  that  contains  any  remarks  on  these  subjects :— • 
*'  When  philosophers  find  animals  fixed  to  a  particular  spnt,  ex- 
tremely imperfect  in  their  powers  of  sensation,  and  displaying 
scarce  any  imlinets  or  dispoeitionn  of  mind,  they  can  hordly  cod> 
gider  them  as  endowed  with  any  principle  superior  iu  its  nature 
to  Tegetative  life."  *  Ilere  they  seem  to  aJlOw  Instinct  to  ani. 
pials  I  but  the  following  extract  will  shew,  'that  what  they  gire 
with  one  hai|d  tbey  take  away  with  the  other.  Thus,  in  r^piy. 
Ipg  to  Mr.  Smeilie,  they  remark — "  Beings  of  superior  intellii, 
gence  might  regard  mankind  as  incapable  of  design,  with  ju£t  as 
puub  reason  as  we  have  to  deny  the  brutes  any  guiding  princi, 
pies  superior  to  blind  and  simple  instinct.  We,  however,  are 
conscious  of  design;  thou)^  our  designs  are 'commonly  narrow, 
and  our  views  limited.  Why  then  condgn  the  inferior  animall  to 
the  guidance  oiza  unmeaning impiiUe?"  +  What  can  they  mean 
brro  by  the  wonis  "  an  unmeaning  inipulse,"  except  that  the  ad- 
mission of  sDch  a  principle  as  instinct  is  unpbilosophipal  t  And 
yet  they  say  in  the  next  page  : — "  The  hrutes  appear,  in  short, 
to  possess,  but  in  a  more  imperfect  def;ree,  the  same  fiuraltiei  as 
piankiiid.  Instinct  must  always  be  a  simple  principle,  an  original 
fueling ;  the  only  business  of  which  is  to  rouse  to  action,  to  call  the 
reasoning  powers  to  exert  themsi.'lTes."-T-Thus  they  tell  us  what  they 
think  the  province  pf  instinct  ought  to  be ;  but  is  not  its  atlmis. 
sion  also  implied  here  i  And  if  it  he,  how  a^e  Buch  incongislea- 
cies  (o  he  reconciled? — Again  they  observe: — "  Sincp  natural 
liistory  has  begun  to  bu  more  diligently  cultivated,  many  ohserto- 
tions  hare  been  made  on  the  manners  and  economy  of  (he  inferior 
animals,  which  prove,  if  they  are  guided  by  |nstinet,  that  instinct 
it  by  no  means  a  mechanical  principle  of  action,  but  iu  its  na. 
ture  and  ttueeptihility  o^  immovement,  often  approaches  nearly 
to  the  character  of  human  reason."  J  Let  ns  contrast  with  thii 
what  they  say  in  the  15th  page,  part  of  which  has  been  already 

quoted, 
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quotecl.  "  Th«i  brates  appear,  in  short,  to  poueu,  bat  in  a 
niorL-  imp«rrect  dogree,  the  sarav.  faculties  as  mankind,  iDslinct 
must  always  be  a  simple  principle,  an  original  feeling ;  the  only 
business  of  which  is  to  rouse  to  action,  to  call  ttie  reasoning 
powers  to  exert  themselves ;  to  talk  of  instinctive  principles  that 
admit  of  improvemeat  and  accommodate  themselves  to  circum- 
stances, is  merely  to  introduce  new  terms  into  the,  language  of 
philosophy.  No  such  improvement  or  acfommodatian  to  circum- 
stances can  ever  take  place  wiliiout  a  comp:trison  of  ideas  aod  a 
deduction  of  infereoces."  *  Here  the  inconEistencies  stare  one 
another. — If  there  be  such  a  principle  as  instinct  in  the  brutes, 
they  allow,  in  the  former  of  these  extracts,  that  "  in  its  suicep. 
tibiliiy  of  improvement  it  often  approaches  to  the  level  of  human 
reason ;"  thus  admittiug  thai  itutiacl  is  susceptible  of  improve- 
ment. But,  in  the  latter,  they  tells  us  that  iustiact  must  be  a 
simple  principle,  an  original  feeling,  and  being  such,  (hat  to 
talk  of  its  susceptibility  of  improvement,  and  of  its  accommodat- 
ing itself  to  circumstances,  is  merely  an  introduction  of  new 
terms  into  the  language  of  philosophy  ;  as  the  improvement  nnd 
accomiDOdatian  to  circumstances  necessarily  preeuppose  a  com- 
parison of  ideas  and  a  deduction  of  inferences.  It  is  not  thea 
instinct,  which  is  a  simple  principle,  an  original  feeling,  that  ac- 
commodates itself  to  circumstances  ;  but  reason  leads  the  auimdl 
to  (to  so :  so  that  this  improvable  or  accommodating  instinct  is 
nothing  else  but  reason. — That  this  is  not  an  unfair  statement  of  the 
opinions  of  those  writers  will  appear  from  the  following  passage: 
— "  The  laws  of  analogical  reasoning  do  not  justify  the  idea  that 
the  brutes  act  on  any  occasion  absolutely  without  design.  On 
many  occasions  they  act  undeniably  with  design  :  the  dog  obeyi 
his  master ;  he  traces  his  footsteps  in  order  to  overtake  faim  ;  ha 
even  attempts  to  make  returns  of  gratitude  for  the  kiudneu  with 
which  he  is  treated :  other  of  the  inferior  animals  behvve  in  a  si- 
milar manner.  It  seems,  therefore,  more  probable,  that  the  in. 
ferior  animals,  even  in  those  instances  in  which  we  cannot  distin- 
guish the  motives  that  actuate  them,  or  the  views  with  which  they 
proceed,  act  not  altogether  without  desig^n,  and  extend  their 
views,  if  not  a  great  way,  yet  at  least  a  cert^n  length  forward, 
than  that  they  can  be  upon  any  occasion,  such  as  in  rearing  their 
yoong,  building  nests,  &C.  actuated  merely  by  feeling,  or  over, 
ruled  by  some  mgsteriovs  influence,  under  which  they  are  nothing 
but  insensible  imlruments."  +  What  theory  these  writers  had  ia 
view  when  they  called  instinct  a  mechanical  principle^  I  know 
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nol.  It  couia  not  be  (he  etplodod  doctrine  of  Des  Cartes,  noi 
■  the  oc]nall7  onphilosophic  theory  of  BufTon,  which  has  been  so 
fully  refo(«d  by  Condillac.  Perhaps  (hey  refer  (o  Dr.  R«id's, 
■who,  RB  I  haye  already  shewn,  calls  instinct  a  mechanical  pvin. 
ciple ;  or  to  AddiEon's  Opinion,  which  has  been  sometimes  ceo- 
enred,  on  this  snbject.  I  am  equally  at  a  loss  for  their  allusions, 
when  theycoU  beasts  inietuible  instruments  under  the  influence  of 
instinct,  which  they  denominate  a  mi/tlerious  iafluence.  I  sus, 
pect  that  tiiese  expressions  proceeded  not  so  much  from  a  correct 
view  of  the  opinions  of  others,  as  from  the  inaccuracy  of  their 
own  ;  for  none  of  the  advocates  for  instinct,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  - 
has  erer  held  this  absurd  opinion.  On  the  contrary,  they  all  al. 
low  them,  not  only  tensibilUgy  bnt  even  spontaneity  in  their  in- 
ttinctire  operations ;  and,  when  they  are  allowed  to  possess 
these,.-  we  cannot  deny  them  conscioiianeis^  by  which  they  must 
know  that  they  are  acting.  The  abettors  of  instinct  assert  na 
more  than  this ;  since  some  of  (ho  natural  operations  of  animals 
are  so  complicated,  and  yet  so  perfect  and  invariable,  that  it  is 
irrational,  nnphilosophic,  with  such  evidence  as  we  possess,  ta 
suppose  tbem  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  the  arts  which  they 
practise,  or  the  ends  for  which  they  operate  ;  since  that  degree 
of  knowledge,  supposing  them  possessed  of  it,  has  been  in  some 
cases  demonstrated  to  be  so  extraordinary,  uid  is,  indeed,  in 
every  instance,  far  superior  to  that  ordinary  share  of  intellect  and 
sagacity  which  on  all  other  occasions  they  are  lutown  to  possess. 
And  surely  this  opinion  will  not  be  deemed  strange,  if  we  only 
consider,  that  the  very  animals  which  In' their  natural  operations 
exhibit  all  this  appearance  of  knowledge  and  design,  are  often 
found,  in  the  most  trifling  and  familiar  occurrences  of  life,  alto. 
gether  devoid  o.f  common  sense. 

It  deserves  to  be  further  remarked,  in  couGrmation  of  my  ob. 
serrations,  tit^t  these  wiiters  have  not  montioned  instinct  in  their 
enumeration  of  the  powers  and  faculties  of  animals.  They  allow 
them  to  possess  loconrolioo,  sensibility,  perception,  memory,  con, 
fciousncES,  a  judging  and  comparing  faculty,  reason  and  will,  ap. 
petites  and  several  atteclipns,  ematjons  and  passions,  siich  as  grief, 
joy,  love,  hatred,  gratitude,  resentment,  fear,  courage,  with  a 
number  of  other  similar  principles.  But  although  they  give  these 
facntties  to  animals  in  general,  yet  it  is  in  a  degree  much  inferior 
to  that  in  which  they  are  possessed  by  man,  particularly  the 
5^  thinking  and  reasoning  powers." — Notwithstanding  tlie  rery 
ynwarrahl  able  lengths  to  which  these  writers  have  been  led  by 
(heir  hostility  to  the  doctrines  of  Mr.  Smellie,  and  the  many  in- 
'  f^onsistcncies  which,  I  think,  occur  in  their  observations,  it  must 
still  be  confessed,  that  some  of  their  remarks  have  correctness  and 
spirit.    Thus,  when  remarking  on  Mr.  Smellie's  doctrine,  inwhicl^ 
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teMsoa  itself  is  resolTed  into  inBtmct,  they  say—**  ftit  we  will 
not  tamely  surrender  our  Tights :  it  is  better  to  share  them  tfitii 
ftthera  thau  be  entirely  deprived  of  them ;  we  are  conscious  of 
Comparing  ideas,  and  of.  forming  designs:,  if  these  operations  are 
called  instincts,  Tery  well ;  tliis  is  not  tv  adtance  a  new  doctrine^ 
but  to  propose  the  use  of  n<^W  terms.  Tet  those  already  in  ms 
seem  sufficiently  adequate  for  the  purpoKs  for  which  they  are  em>' 
ployed.  Let  mankind  he  atitl  allowed  to  reastw  and  to  act  with 
design.;  even  though  it  mtist  be  granted  that  the  broites  ton  r«a^ 
son,  but  not  so  skilfully,  end  form  designs,  bat  designs  much  testf  . 
extensive  than  those  of  mankind."  *  Were  all  their  obserration* 
as  correct  as  these,  we  should  allow  them  the  praise  of  accuracy 
and  faithful  observation ;  but  when  they  assert  that  the  lower  anij  . 
mals  in  all  their  actions,  *'feven  in  nefft-bnilding  and  rearing  tbeW 
youDg,"  act  with  design,  I  thiulc  they  are  as  wide  of  the  truth 
as  their  instinctive  antagonist ;  ana  for  this  plain  reason  among 
sirveral  others,  because  alt  the  phenomena  can  be  phUoso^cally' 
explained  without  recurring  to  either  eitrem^. 

Besides  (hose  now  mentioned,  (here  are  some  Other  mistakes  onf 
the  subject  in  this  work  upon  which  I  am  commenting.  These^ 
however,  with  one  exception,  I  mean  to  pass  without  any  «b. 
lervation.  The  error  to  which  I  allude'  is  an  imporiant  one; 
and,  though  not  peculiar  to  these  writers,  is,  I  think,  the  founv 
dation  of  most  of  their  mistakes.  It  is  this,  that  (he  advocates 
of  Instinct  deny  reason!  altogether  to  the  brutes.  This  surely  is  x 
groundless  supposition  ;  for  the  existence  of  either  of  these  prini^ 
ciples  does  not  involTe  the  necessary  exclusion  of  the  other  ;  not 
(io  I  know  that  any  writer  has  been  absurd  enough  openly  tv 
avow  such  an  opinion.  That  some  animals  not  only  display  wooa 
dcrful  sagacity  and  docility,  but  also  reason  on  several  occasions, 
Ks,  I  think,  clear  from  the  most  satbfactory  evidence.  And,  halv- 
ing already  shewn  that  some  of  their  actions  are  instinctive,  t 
shall  now  endeavour  to  shew,  as  the  contrary  sn^Hisition  ha» 
crept  into  the  writings.iSf  philosophers,  that  seveixl  of  them  ar« 
ondosbtedly  rationed  also.  A  few  plain  facts  will  be  snfficieDt.-~' 
A  friend  of  Dr.  Darwin's  saw,  on  the  norfhern  coast  of  Ireland, 
above  a  hundred  crows  at  once  preying  upon  muscles  ;  each  crow 
took  a  musdc  ap  into  the  air  twenty  or  forty  yards  liigti,  and  let- 
it  foil  upon  the  stones,  and  thus  by  breaking  the  shell  got  posses^ 
ai«n  of  the  animal. — There  was  shewn  a  few  yean  ago,  in  Exeter 
Change,  London,  an  fAA  monkey  who,  having  lost  his  teedi,  nsedy 
-when  nnts  w^re  presented  to  him,  to  take  a  tt«ie  In  his  hand  and 
crack  them  with  it  one  by  one  ;  thus,  like  the  cr«w3-  in  the  pre- 
ceding 
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ceding  iDstanCe,  nsing  mean*  fo  accomplish  hb  purposes,  as  well 
M  we  do,  and  certainly  exerting  in  some  degree  bis  ralioiial  facifU 
tlM.~We  are  told  by  Linniens,  that  the  martin  dwells  on  the 
outside  of  bouses  in  Europe,  under  the  eaves ;  and  that,  when  it 
bas  built  its  nest,  the  spitrrow  frrriuently  takes  possession  of  it. 
The  martin,  unable  to  dlslodgi?  Iiis  intruding  cneniy,  convokes  hU 
companions,  some  of  whom  guard  the  cnptiye  whilst  oUiers  bring 
clay,  completely  close  up  the  entrance  or  the  nest,  and  then  Ry 
away,  leaving  the  sp«rroir  to  be  suffocated  as  the  punishniHit  due 
to  his  injustice  and  temerity.  Tliis  fact  is  mentioned  in  the 
Amuiemeni  Phihsophique  of  Father  Rougcaat ;  and  also  in  the 
Genllemnn't  ilagazine,  in  which  I  find  likewise  the  following 
very  carions  particulars  respecting  a  raven  ; — The  raven  (says  a 
correspondent)  lives,  or  did  live  thr<-e  years  since,  at  the  Red 
Lion  in  JIungcrford  ;  his  name,  I  think,  is  Raipk.  Coming  into, 
that  ion,  my  chaise  ran  over  or  bruised  the  leg  of  my  Newfound- 
laud  dog  ;  and  while  we  were  examining  the  injury  done  to  the 
dog,  Ralph 'was  eaidentlg  a  concerned  spectator  ;  for  the  minule' 
the  dog  was  i\eA  up  under  the  manger  with  my  horse,  Ralph  not 
only  visited,  but  brought  him  bonen,  and  attended  upon  him  with 
particular  and  repeated  marks  of  kindness.  The  bird's  notice  of 
the  dog  was  lo  markeil,  that  I  observed  it  to  the  ostler,  for  I  hait- 
not  heard  a  word  before  of  the  history  of  this  benevolent  cri«- 
ture.  John  then  told  me,  that  he  had  been  bred  from  his  fine- 
feather  in  intimacy  with  a  dog  ;  that  the  aHection  between  them 
was  mutual,  and  that  all  the  neighbourhood  had  often  been  wit- 
nesses of  the  innumerable  acts  of  kindness  they  had  conferred 
npon  each  other.  Ralph's  poor  dog,  afier  a  while,  unfortunately 
broke  his  leg,  and  during  the  long  time  he  was  confined,  Ralph 
waited  on  him  constantly,  carried  hira  his  provisions  daily,  and 
-  never  scarce  left  him  alone  !  Ore  night,  by  accident,  the  ostler 
hsd  shut  the  stable  door,  and  Ralph  was  deprived  of  the  company 
of  his  friend  the  who!-:'  night ;  but  the  ostler  found  in  the  morn- 
img  the'bottom  of  the  door  so  pocked  away,  that  had  it  not  been  ' 
opened,  Ralph  in  another  hour  would  have  made  his  own  en- 
trance-port. I  then  inquired  of  my  landlady,  (a  sensible  wo. 
man),  and  heard  wh^  I  have  relati  d  confirmed  by  her,  with  se- 
veral other  singular  traits  of  the  kindnesses  this  bird  shews  (o  all 
dogs  in  general,  but  particularly  to  maimed  or  wounded  ones.  I 
hope  and  betioTO,  however,  the  bird  is  still  living,  and  the  travel- 
Ut  will  find  tJiat  I  have  not  overmtcd  this  wonderful  bird's  merit. 
— The  folUiwing  fact  is  also  derived  from  good  authority! — In 
the  spring  of  lb«  year  I7S1,  a  pair  of  crows  made  their  tiest  iu 
a  iree^  of  which  there  are  several  planted  round  the  garden  of  a 

i  gentleman  whose  veracity  iS  unquestionable,  and  who,  being  un-. 

I  acquainted  altogether  with  the  theories  of  philosophers,  has  of 
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tonrse  no  raTonritc  hj-pothesii  to  anpport.  In  hii  morning  Vnlki  fi» 
was  often  amused  by  witnesKiug  furious  coiQba,ts  between  tbem 
and  a  cat.  One  morning  the  battle  laged  more  fiercely  thui 
usual,  tilt  at  last  the  cat  gavn  way  and  took  shelter  under  a  hedge^ 
as  if  to  wait  a  more  favourable  opportunity  of  retreating  to  tti« 
bonse.  The  crows  cbntiniibd  for  a  short  time  to  make  a  threateiu 
lug;  but  perceiving  that  oh  the  ground  they  could  do  nothing 
more  than  threaten,  one  of  them  lifted  a  stone  from  the  middle 
of  the  garden,  and  perched  wUh  it  on  a  free  planted  in  the  hedge^ 
where  she  sat  watching  tlip  motioDS  of  the.  enemy  of  her  young. 
As  the  cat  crept  along  onder  the  hedge,  the  crow  accompanied 
her  by  flying  from' branch  to  branch  aiid  from  tree  to  tree  ;  and 
when  at  last  puss  ventured  to  quit  her  hiding-place,  the  crow, 
leaving  the  trees,  nnd  hovrring  over  her  in  the  air,  let  the  stona 
drop  from  on  high  on  her  back.  That  the  crow  en  thii  occaiioa 
reasoned,  is  self-evident ;  and  it  seems  to  be  little  less  evident,  that 
the  ideas  employed  in  her  roaioitiog  were  enlarged  beyond  those 
she  had  received  from  her  senses.  By  her  senses  she  may  have 
perceived  that  the  shell  of  a  fish  Is  broken  by  a  fall ;  but  could 
her  senses  inform  her  that  a  cat  would  be  wounded  or  driven  off 
die  field  by  the  fait  of  a  stone  ?  No  :  from  the  eRect  of  one  fall 
preserved  in  her  memory,  sho  must  have  inferred  (lie  other  by  her 
power  of  reasoning. 

A  few  years  ago,  I  saw  three  cats  which  by  training  were  taught 
to  do  very  uncommon'  things.  One  of  them  in  pinicular,  when 
out  at  night  would  rap  regularly  at  the  windows  when  down,  or 
if  the  shutter!  were  closed  ;  undoubtedly  knowing  from  her  «£• 
perieacd,  that  she  was  often  let  in  at  the  windows  by  day :  and  . 
what  was  still  a  stronger  proof  of  her  sagacity,  she  would  always 
rap  at  the  bed  room  windows  when  disappointed  at  the  others,  or 
when  the  night  was  far  advanced. 

One  of  my  friends,  on  whose  judgment  and  veracity  I  can  rely 
with  the  utmost  confidence,  had  a  tame  bird  which  she  was  in 
the  habit  of  letting  out  of  its  cage  about  her  room  every  day. 
One  morning  after  breakfast,  as  the  bird  wks  picking  some  crumbs 
of  bread  off  the  carpet,  her  cat,  who  always  before  shewed  great 
kbdness  for  the  bird,  and  was  then  near  her,  seized  it  on  a  sud. 
den,  and  jumped  with  it  in  her  mouth  upon  a  table.  The  lady, 
perfectly  astonished  and  alarmed  for  the  fate  of  her  favourite,  oa 
turning  about  observed  that  the  door  had  bteu  lef^open,  and  that 
a  strange  rat  had  just  come  into  the  room.  After  turning  it  out 
and  shutting  the  door,  her  own  cat  came  down  from  its  place  of 
safety,  and  dropped  the  bird  without  injuring,  if  I  may  so  ex- 
press myself,  a  hair  of  its  head. 

The  next  Instance  which  I  mean  t«  atate.bas  been  S9  sweetly, 
and  with  such  elegant  simplicity,  told  in  Terse,  that  I  cannot 
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Ihint  of  melting  It  down  into  tame  prose.     Iltt  ns  beat-  the  di^ 
HArbhDsdf:— 

The  annn  wm  idinilyi  knd  sofl  airi 

Swept  Ohik'j  silVni  lidr, 
Whrn,  Vmii'il  from  lilprary  cares; 

I  wandrr'd  on  lift  i)dr. 

My  iimnTrl,  prcHirti  of  hii  rare, 
Aad  hi!>h  in  pril if;rrf , 
•  fTwn  ■jrmpbt  ndnrirJ  Mith  rT'r<r  gracit 

1  TImI  ijtturiel  tuuai  for  me), 

Nnw  Kaninii'd,  Imt  in  fl:ig!  and  rreUs, 

Hawttnrline  iniri  bitlii; 
^•mwd  the  tifult-iw  oVr  lllto  meads 
.    With  icarce  a  ilaner  dighi. 

Il  wa>  the  rime  vlira  (^uie  dii|}IajM 

HiiKHnMnlyblDunt 
Their  beaarie*  I  imeol  idrve>'d 

And  <iae  I  wiati'd  my  owih 

With  raae^ilpnried'rer  I  soUgfit 
■    Tatle^f(ci4Hel<ila(Klt 
JDnl  rim  Ihe  iiriu,  thnu|[h  nearl}  ead|h«, 
EKsp'd  ay  tafer  Iwiid. 

j«n  Dark'd  By  unto'creuful  pHiH 

"frith  Bi'd,  riH>.iil'ralE  rue. 
And  ttuisliNg  Ml  in  puppy  braim 

BdI  with  aehrrap  r\nr  niid  ■trniig, 

Diirpemifsll  hi'.di^Bm, 
I  IbPnn-  viihdrrn,  and  foIIoA'd  long 

T).e»i«ImKiofll.e.t.cnni. 

kj  rumble  ended,  t,re(Hrn'd| 

Beau,  iriiliinfi  fur  hrfure. 
The  flnDliDj^  Hre]iiti  nj^nlii  di^cern'd 

And  pluif  in^  trti  (hc'iliiirr. 

I  tti*  hia  iilih  ihnt  lilj'  criipp'd 

H;  qnirk  appmnrh,  ntid  Hino  he  dropp'd 
Th*  (tcBMire  at  rat  reel. 

Cham'd  with  (he  liRtK,  Ihe  world,  I  tried, 

Shall  hear  of  Dili  il>>  d<-rd  : 
Ht  dflf;  iball  mortify  (he  pride 

or  «an**  Mprrior  breed  i 

BbI  clivf  my»eiri  will  riijnin, 

Aoake  at  daty's  rtH, 
To  ahnw  a  Inve  u)  pnimpl  M  Ihinc 

To  Bin  who  (ivn  me  nil. 
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wben  we  see  brnteg  thiu  using  meaa  to  obtain  (keit  c&da  a* 
Well  u  onrwlres,  must  we  not  conclude  thtt  tbejr  reWoa  ?  Wheo 
the  cat  watches  for  hon»  in  silent  eitp«ct«tion  of  its  prey  ;  wh«K 
the  hound  trurerses  a  wide  eltent  of  conntry  in  the  chose ;  when 
the  meanest  Ensect  that  we  tread  on  drags  its  wounded  frame  to  S 
safe  retreat ;  they  shew  as  much  persevering  Tolimtarily  as  man 
can  boast.  No  animal  manducates  its  food,  or  laps  its  drink^ 
from  the  mere  pleasure  of  the  motions.  It  uses  them  as  means 
for  an  end ;  and  if  hun^r  aod  ^lirst  wfere  not  felt,  they  would  be 
considered  as  labonrs,  and  would  not  be  performed.  "  Animals 
(says  Mr.  Stewart,  nearly  in  the  words  of  Hume)  are  left  to  mske 
lotae  small  acquisitions  by  experience,  as  snfflciently  appears  in 
certain  tribes,  from  the  sagacity  of  the  old  when  contrasted  wiOi 
the  ignoruice  of  the  young,  and  from  the  effects  which  may  b^ 
produced  on  maiiy  of  them  by  discipline  and  education."  *  "  It 
seenis  as  evident  to  me  (says  Locke)  that  same  wumals  do  io  cer- 
tain iustances  reason,  as  that  they  ha<re  sense ;  but  it  is  only  in. 
particular  ideas,  just  as  they  received  them  from  the  sensesi 
They  are,  the  best  of  them,  tied  up  within  those  parrow  bounds^ 
and  have  not,  as  I  think,  the  faculty  to  eqiarge  them  by  auy  kind 
of  abstraction."  +  The  observations  which  Mr.  Locke  tinkei  hi 
this  part  of  his  work  on  the  faculties  of  the  brutes,  as  compared 
vidi  ours,  are  in  general  just  and  worthy  of  perusal.  But  doet 
not  the  fact  concemjng  the  crow  and  the  cat,  as  stated  above, 
Contradict  this  last  mentibned  opinion  ;  and  shew,  that  the  ciQir 
could  not  have  acted  as  she  did  without  some  degree  of  abstract 
tion  ?  But  I  must  not  multiply  citations,  as  I  do  not  wish  io  b» 
accused  of  unnecessary  prolixity,  or  to  have  it  thought  that  I  de- 
pend too  much  on  the  authority  of  great  names  in  &  niatter  in 
which  common  observation  and  common  sense  are  sufficlMt  to 
enable  ns  to  form  a  correct  opinion,  if  we  Will  only  take  the 
trouble  of  thiriking  a  little  on  the  daily  phenomena  that  sur- 
ixiund  us. 

That  an  animal  can  be  capable  of  gratitude  and  affi»!tion  for 
its  nmster  wiUiont  reasoning,  can,  in  my  opinion,  hardly  be  main- 
tained. From  (he  master's  protection  and  kindness  it  Infers  that 
it  is  under  obligations  to  him,  which  it  owes  not  to  another.  Be. 
fcre  I  conclude  thb  subject,  I- may  quote  one  Instaniie  rf  the  af- 
fection of  a  Aog,  which  I  think  has  never  been  surpassed.  Bnt 
I  do  it  the  more  readily,  as  the  circumstance  has  been  very  poeti. 
c^ly  described  by  an  author  who,  with  all  his  undoubted  poeti cd 
merit,  seldom  writes  better  than  on  this  very  aSbcUnE  anid  inte- 
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Mstiig  oaiUion.  The  ii»taae«.  to  wkicb  I  allwU  h  poCttTArlf 
iBlereGtiog,  from  Uw  inciileiit  to  wbick  it  relates,  tbe  dfuttli  of  n 
aBTortmuite  yooog  geatkitiaii  of  promiri^  talents,  'who  perished 
hy  Iflsiog  his  WMY,  in  t^  ipiiog  of  1805,  ob  tbe  nmBHtaiia  H«U.< 
vell}^.  IIi&  remaios  nere  found  three  month*  aftenrArd*,  guarded 
stiH.by  a.  fititfaAd  terrieif  bitch  that  ha4  long  been  Ite  cQnpant«i! 
of  Us  Boiitaiy  raniUefl,  This  last  circanistMftee  in  partieakr,  b 
wr;  ioely  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Scott,  in  hU  ataniaa.oB  tho  anbjcc^ 
■to  whkli  he  has  giten  the  name  Ihlbxlijfit  .• — 

■<  Dark  greeo  nai  Itie  ipol  'mid  (he  brcwn  Moiinlstii- heather. 
Where  the  ptI|Tiin  of  anion  laj  itTetchM  in  it<ay, 

UKp  the  oarpie  of  as  oulcaa,  abaadaa'd  to  veaiber, 
TBI  ibe  a(iDDl«.in. winds  Wasted  (be  lenaMleu  cl*}., 

Hor  yet  quite  deserted,   tliu'  lonely  eilended, 

For,  faitbfnl  in  deal h,  his  mvU  fan'rilc  atinnSei, 

The  Bioeh-lov'd  retDsini  of  her  mititer  drfrnded, 

'    And  tba«'«  the  bHl-bi  oihI  tb«  raven  away. 

How  Inn;  didst  Ihau  think  that  his  liUnce  wnsjlumber  i 

.  WheA  the  njad  viafi  his  gBrmenl,  half  oft  dfilil  thnu  itart;. 
Bow  ibdh;  long  iaji  and  long  wteln-didM  llimi  aunher. 

En  be  hiM bcAre  thee,  ilwffieailaC  ifay  heart; 
Ai|d  OhI  inaf.it  aeet  that  Bar<;iii(n  read  s'er  bin. 
No  mother  Id  n«ep,  aad  no  friend  to  deplore  him. 
And  thou;  lil'tiegiiiirdian,  alone  stretched  hrrnre  him, 

Uohenanr'd  the  itilgriai  from  life  ihuirfd  depart  ?" 

Ae  these  few  iDriamces  which  I  have  now  stated  are  in  m^ 
opiniaa  sQffituent,  ^ind  speak  fully  for  IhemselTes,  I  shall  neitheE 
add  Iflithe  nuaiber  nor  slop  to  make  any  further  coninenis  npon 
th«Di>  '  Those  who  arc  not  able  to  anticipati:  all  that  I  eoM  of-. 
fer  on  thi|  point,  are  not  likely  to  be  much  benefited  by  siKh 
•bsenHtiom.  Biit^  it  has  been  a^keJ,  rather  triumphantly  I 
Ihinli,  if  we. allow  reaEon  to  the  lower  animals,  in  nhat  does  tha 
differ^ioa  between  tbem  aud  man  consist  i  t)o  their  Acuities  and 
onrs  differ  in  dtgrce  or  ia  kind  ?  To  this  question  I  hare  net  th« 
Vfis'itf.to  ihii^K  that  I  am  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer:  1 
tnDy«  hHwerer,  state  a  few  riiniarks,— We  see  that  animals  leant 
^■Hwh'fR>ip,experieaqe  and  observation  as  well  as  onrselres ;  it  ii 
thus  tb^  learn  the  nature  or  the  properties  of  the  objects  that 
mjTQiv4  theoi)  siK^.as  heights,,  depths,  distance,'  &;c.-^"  A 
hoffe  (say.g  Mr.  liuttm)  that  has  been- ac(;ustomed  to  the  fieU,  be- 
coiuQs  Bc^ainted  with  the  proper  height  which  he  can  leap,  and 
will  never  attjtjmpt  what  exceeds  his  force  and  abilities.  An  oU 
gt^hqwud  will  trqtt  the  more  fatiguing  part  of  tb«  chaie  to  Uw 
jronnj^r,  and  will  place  himself  so  as  to  meet  the  har;e  in  bn 
doubles  ;  nor  are  the  conjectnrcs  which  he  forms  on  this  occasioB 
fonnded^upon  any  thing  but  his  reason  and  experience.^  Ify  tiaia. 
ingaiidedw»tion4»«-caa:teitGkflTen«<nr  domcMit!  tenndt-bacfc 
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tooK  than'  tliey  would  eret  leant  if  left  ta  themietres  and  th«I( 
own  observation.  If  we  put  them  in  new  situations,  we  see  thai 
fkelr  acquired  knowledge  is  much  Increased  arid  improved,  and  tbatj 
by  ■  proper  and  stHct  diicIgMir^  we  can  train  them  up  to  a  mod* 
of  acting  directly  contrary  to  their  Jnglincft  or  natural  propensil 
ties.  If  these  obGerrationt  be  just,  (and  for  my  part,  I  cannot 
tee  how  they  can  be  questioned),  It  fallow^,  that  instinct  in  th«  ' 
lower  mnimals  is  susccp^le  of  very  ^at  and  striking  modtfica* 
tioni.  To  prodnce  these  howerer,  strict  colture,  as  I  have  just 
Mid,  and  digcipline  are  necMnry ;  without  which  I  do  not  think 
that  their  vwa  experitnce  and  obserration  would'  ever  teach  theia 
to  deviate  mnch  frotn  the  line  of  acting  chalked  ont  to  then  by  tfaeiff 
instincts  «r  original  propensities.  And,  accordingly,  I  agret 
with  the  rennrk  of  Hume,  ^  that  though  animals  learn;  many 
parts  of  their  knowledge  from  obserration,  there  are  also  many- 
parts  of  it  wUcb  they  derive  frcm  the  original  haad  of  natare^ 
which  much  exceed  the  diare  of  capacity  they  possess  on  ordlnarT- 
occBsions,  and  in  which  they  improve  Utile  or  nothing  by  tiril 
longest  piaotice  and  experience."  *  Yet,  notwithstanding  thit 
susceptibility  of  improvement  by  culture  xaA  education  in  the 
lower  animals,  we  can  never  observe  in  them  any  thing  approach, 
ing  to  the  knowledge  and  sagacity  of  nan.  They  do  not  lik* 
him  heap  observation  upon  observatiou  ^,  they  do  not  improve  by 
Ithe  experience  of  the  past,  nor  manifest  any  indications  of  a  re- 
gard f u  futurity ;  their  manufactures  are  always  stationary,  aad 
all  tbeir  acquisitions  perish  with  the  individual.  They  never 
learn  the  arts  of  man ;  for  instance,  though  often  as  fond  of  arti- 
ficial heat  as  we  are,  not  one  of  them  has  been  ever  known  to  lay 
a  piece  of  coal  or  of  wood  upon  Uie  fire,  to  keep  it  from  going 
«ut^  All  this  may  be  owing  to  the  want'  cif  language:  but  it 
seems  strange  that  they  possess  not  this  art,  as  some  of  them 
teem  to  fijive  organs  of  articulation  as  perfect  as  ours.  iFbey  use 
Bi'eans,  it  Is  trde,  for  obtaining  their  ends  sometimes,  but  thesel 
in  general,  are  very  simple  and  obvious.  They  reason  too  on 
■ome  occasions  ;  but  the  want  of  language,  or  of  general  signs, 
pnts  it  out  of  their  power  to  reason  bnt  in  particular  facts.  The 
powers  of  classifying  objects,  of  abstract  reasoning,  of  using  ar- 
tificial signs  as  Instruinents  of  thought  and  of  mutual  communl- 
icatton,  seem' to  be  almost  altogether  peculiar  to  man.  From 
dieso  consideratioils,  and  several  others  relating  both  to  the  inteL 
Tectnal  and  radral  feculttes  of  man  as  contrasted  with  those  of  the 
lower  animals,  it  has  been  inferred,  that  the  scale  of  being, 
which  is  every  where  else  visible  on  our  globe,  tails  entirelr 
z  3  here, 

•  SM>n  Vol.  II. 
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berp,  snd  th&t  their  fkcnlties  differ  from  oun  not  in  degne,  bat 
in  kind. 

Thua  tlien  we  see  that  animals  perform  certain  opcrat'iAni  that 
«re  neither  rationalf  habttuai,  or  mechanical;  and  althoujh  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  some  of  them  reason  in  sereral  instance), 
still,  eren  from  the  short  details  now  before  us,  I  cannot  alio* 
that  tlieir  natural  operations  are  performed  with  a  view  to  conse. 
quences.  Nor  ought  theae  effects  of  instinct  (the  labaars  of 
birds  and  bees  for  instance)  appear  extraordinarj'  to  qs,  if  we 
Consider  what  astonishing  effects  kabtl^  which  has  been  hai^il; 
called  a  lecond  nature,  enables  us  to  prodace.  For  instances  m 
lieed  go  no  farther  than  reading,  writing,  playing  iqwn  mosial 
instnimenfs,  a]|  of  which  wr  leant  by  great  attention,  pains,  and 
ftudy  ;  and  most  of  all,  perhaps,  correct  extemporBry  eloquence. 
And  surely,  wheii.  the  ^ects  of  an  acquired  principle  arc  so  nn> 
common,  it  cannot  be  deemed  strange,  that  an  original  principli 
of  the  constitnlton  of  animals  should  perform  woriu  still  greater 
or  more  a«tonishing. 

Fhux>bophicu>- 


Art.  VII.— On  the  EatieU  Mode  of  Learning  the  Greek  and 
J^in  Languages,  tdtk  occasional  Strit^urei  on  the  Greek  aid 
■    Latin  Grammars  taught  in  Public  Schooli. 

to  the  editor  of  the  renxctob, 
Sir, 
Seino  in  company  not  long  since  with  sercral  gentlemen  engaged 
in  bnsineai,  I  heard  one  complain  of  not  haTing  receiTed  a  clisil< 
'cal  education  in  his  youth  ;  and  another  did  me  the  honour  to  ie> 
quest,  that  I  would  point  out  in  writing  how  this  defect,  as  it 
was  represented  to  be,  might  be  most  easily  supplied.  I  con- 
sented;  and  the  more  readily,  because  I  hare  met  with  sereral 
gentlemen,  and  ladies  too,  who  have  been  similarly  circnm. 
'slanced  ;  and  because,  if  the  principles  here  to  be  laid  down  are 
'true,  they  will  be  found  of  use  in  learning  other  lapgnages;  am), 
for  the  same  reason,  I  prefer  a  periodical  publication,  as  ttc 
channel  of  my  thoughts,  to  one  rriore  private. 
'  This  attempt  shall  be  made  independently  of  any  prerions  Ques- 
tions relatiTe.to  the  expediency  or  non-expediency  of  leamiii{ 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  at  nil ;  or  the  consideration,  ffltf> 
4nT  the -time-  spent  in  learning  i^lnt  bare  be^a  called,  tone. 
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'what  itiKccurstelj,  Ae  dead  langutges,*  nugbt  not  be  better  oc- 
copied  in  acquiring  the  living;  or  the  allowedly  more  uaeful 
ttudtes  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  vithont  the  trouble  of  leftriuiif 
tny  langoage  bat  our  own. 

And,  as  a  ground  fur  the  dismiual  of  such  quettions,  it  maj 
be  just  premised,  tliAt  they  must  necessarily  take  too  wide  a  rauga- 
to  enter  into  a  discussion  like  the  present,  LatJo  has  been  made 
not  only  the  vehicle  for  eonreying  down  to  us  the  writings  of  the 
old  Roroan  poets,  philosophers,  and  historians,  but,  for  many 
centuries,  of  all  the  literary  inquiries  that  were  cairied  on  in  Eu. 
rope,  and  it  is  still  much  u^ed  in  our  universities  and  in  the 
Uamod  professions.  As  to  Greek,  it  is  allowed  to  be  of  all  other 
knguages  the  most  varied,  elegant,  rich,  and  perfect.  The  phi. 
losophicai  and  mctaphysica,!  ideas  of  aqcient  Greece  for  many 
centuries  held  the  whole  world  in  admii^tion ;  the  few  remains  oC 
Grecian  art  formed  after  some  of  tlie  critical  writings  of  ancient 
Greece,  are  stjll  considered  by  the  moderns  as  the  best  models 
for  imitation  ;  and  to  say  nothing  of  other  poems,  the  Iliadf  as> 
cribed  at  least  to  Homer,  is  deemed  of  so  transcendant  a  cbarac- 
trr,  as  still  to  ituid,  like  his  own  king  Agamemitoti^  without  a 
w\n\.  Whether,  therefore,  it  would  be  desirable  that  all  those 
writings  should  be  swept  away,  and  the  space  which  they  have 
occopied  be  censidered  a  blank,  and  other  inquiries  connected 
with  them  ?  are  qnestions  not  to  be  proposed  in  a  cursory  man- 
ner, nor  to  be  settled  by  incidental  hints.  There  are  many  per. 
■ons  of  the  description  above  mentioned,  who  wish  for  some  ac. 
quaintance  witi  the  classic  writers.  Whether,  therefore,  the  va- 
lue of  those  writers  be  great  or  small,  an  attempt  io  meet  such  % 
wish  will  not  be  deemed  impertinent,  nor  will  an  apology  be 
(hAugbt  necesgtry. 

It  is  scarcely  neoessajy  to  hint,  that  the  phrase  classic  authors, 
which  may  sometimes  occur  in  this  essay,  must  be  considered  aa 
^nonomoui  to  the  best  writers  of  Greece  and  Home,  such  at  least 
as  ration  or  learoed  authorities  have  stamped  with  credit,  and 
placed  in  the  classes  of  our  public  schools ;  nor  to  request  the 
reader  to  keep  in  mind  what  description  of  people  this  essay  ad- 
z  3  dresses. 


•  Tile  HuDInrlani,  Ihoujih  thry  huve  a  dfslinct  Innguage,  tosvrrse  lauch 
in  Lallo.  The  llaliaa  nnd  French,  Ihe  Spuiish  and  PoriDgncte  Iniigoagei, 
have  In  Ihem  a  grcul  dni  of  Lnllu.  That  of  Ihe  mndrcn  Greeks,  )a  ths 
Hare&  and  the  Grtek  lilfi,  hni  ihs  nunc  cliaractera  ea  ibe  old,  and  not- 
n  it  fall  and  ia^  ili  larioui  miilurri,  relnint,  cfen  ai  apokcD  ameBf  the  lulgar, 
mncli  of  111  ariginal,  The  fioroMl  Greeki  re^  Ihu  HDcienl  Greek  HJth 
■ome  raodfrn  currupllout,  Ttirte  circa  mi  lancet,  logethrr  witb  llic  uie  Ihat 
but  been,  and  irlJLIi,  made  of  the  Iwo  Louguagea  in  many  ciiUlzed  cotiiitiiei| 
will  at  IcMi  Jotiif)'  ttw  caaiiwii  laaguiiife  ascd  ia  ibc  Ust, 
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^r»s«8,  uamelj,  such  as  are  at  present  qaite  utiac^iainteit  wKk 
die  classic  writers,  but  irho  ^et  are  desirous  at  giTJag  then  a 
portion  of  their  future  attention. 

1.  Tbe  &Kt  question  which  presents  itself  to  iftch  pern^ia,  is, 
Which  of  the  twp  languagen  shall  ire  begin  uddi  first?  And  the 
proper  uHWer  ksbb  to  be,  tbe  Greek ;  and  for  tiie  follovipg 
reasoDs : — It  is  nore  natural  to  begin  vitb  ttie  origioKl  than  the 
derived  languag<?.  The  Greek  characters  vae  die  first  that  tte 
IjatiuB  HMde  use  of,  as  Dionysius  of  Halicttrnosnu  and  Tacitus 
have  obser?ed  ;  and  that  the  Latin  was  deriTed  from  the  Greek 
may  still  be  collected  from  ancient  inscriptions,  *  and  the  letters 
of  the  most  ancient  Greeco.Latin  nuuiascript^  bath  'the  Gi^ek 
frigjiiala  and  the  Latin  translations  being  in  capital,  or  as  thef 
are  called,  unci^  letters,  and  man;  of  the  Latin  letters  b«Dg 
exact  copies  of  the  Greek  ;  i  from  many  Latin  words,  also,  which 
arc  derived  from  a  particular  dialect  of  the  Greek  ;.^  fcoB  some 
cases  of  sabstautires  and  several  parts  of  the  verb;  from  nume- 
rous words  of  Greek  origin  ;  and  from  some  forms  of  construe 
tioa  on  the  principles  of  the  Greek  syntax.  In  short,  the  La* 
fin,  thoDgb  consisting  of  several  dialects,  possesses  much  of  a 
dialect  of  the  Greeks  ;  and  Uienci*  we  infer  where  a  learner  should 
iegin. 

The  Greek  language,  too,  when  properly  taught,  if  not  m  easy 
as  the  Latin,  would  be  found  oiudi  easier  Uian  is  apprehended. 
I  speak  thus  cautiously,  being  aware  of  the  great  variety  in  the 
Greek  language,  and  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  numemos 
tenses  and  the  different  dialects.  But  these  are  matter  for  after, 
considemtion,  uid  need  not  detain  the  learner  ii^  his  first  approach 
*o  the  lutguage. 

Independently  of  the  natural  order  of  the  two  languages,  it  is 
«  sufficient  vlndicatioa  of  the  mode  recommended  here,  to  say,  that 
several  who  wish  to  read  the  Greek  language  for  its  sweetness, 
'  ^ve  no  such  desire  after  the  Latin,  which  is  a  much  coarser  Ian* 


•  See  the  Arimdellati  Marblei  bcloDglng  Id  Ihc  Univenil;  of  Oiforil,  u 
pnklishFd  Iiy  Dr.  Chnndler,  or,  od  n  luiBller  icale,  by  Dr.  Robeilit  cod- 
parcd  wilh  Hiiiilfoacod')  Pulnirgraphia  Grsca,-, 

+  Such  ai  ihe  Beza  OrKco-Laiin  Alanoicfipu  in  Ihe  pnblif  librsrjr  of  ibe 
Vniienily  of  Cainbridgr,  and  Ihe  Laudian,  in  Ihe  BudleiBD  at  Oifurd  :  (M 
Aleinndriat,  ahn,  of  Iht  Old  ■od'Nen'  Tealnmeal,  ai  iiublithed  by  Dr. 
Woide  from  Ihe  Munuuriiil  in  the  British  Mueum,  nia:r  be  cumiiarcd  witb 
(be  Medicsaa  Virgil. 

i  fiDch  na  the  LbKd  wdt^  derived  Itom  Greek  words  havisg  ibe  -£«Im 
Pienmuin,  ai  aaiiced  by  Dawes  Id  hli  Miirellunfa  Ciilii:a,  and  Dt,  Bc«l*]' 
and  Dr.  Taylor,  ag  n»<*d  dowB  i;i  ibeir  svd  cu|iin  of  Haacr,  to  ikc  Pak- 
]lc,  and  Trinity  CnHegc,  Libraries*  Cambrldsv.  •       ' 
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gMgp.  I  kaew  a  Idd^  wlio  triAed  to  iMrn  tiw'6rre^  fer  the 
skkR  of  reading  only  Homer  and  Attocreon,  ind  Iha  accordiDgiy 
studied,  and  soon  uDilerstooil,  those  poets  without  the  smallest 
luiowle^SC  of  tite  Latia ;  aii,d  I  have  met  witb  numerous  instanceg 
of  persoDs,  and  we  must  all  have  met  with  such,  whose  only  wish 
was  to  be  acquainted  with  die  Greek  Testament, 

Till  a  more  complete  grammar  is  taught  in  our  public  schools,' 
wid  a  more  liberal  way  of  enforcing  it  found  out,  no  apology 
will  be  oecessary  for  receding  from  established  authorities  :  for, 
as  Qseen  Elizabeth's  tutor,  the  celebrated  Roger  Ascham,  *  used 
to  say  of  certain  school  masters,  '*  their  manner  of  teaching  and 
their  matter  must  go  together."  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  opi. 
nioa  here  adraiiiced  is  not  a  solitary  one,  unsauctioned  by  any  le^ 
■pectable  authorities.  I  have  cob  versed  with  sereral  learned  maVf 
who  liate,  in  opposition  to  the  prejudices  of  their  classical  educa* 
tion,  admitted  that  the  mode  here  held  out  of  beginning  would  be 
right,  provided  we  brought  with  if  the  right  way  of  teaching.  Xt 
is  approved  +  by  Dr.  Gregory  Sharpe  ;  acid  the  plan  proposed  fay 
tit^  Mitbor.ot  the  Port-roi/al  Greek  Oramtuari  is  near  akin  to 
what  I  have  proposed  here.  He  recommends,  indeed,  his  young 
pupils  to  learn  a  little  Latin  lirsl,  (for  his  Grammar  was  designed 
for  youth),  because  the  French  is  so  much  derived  from  the  La. 
tin  ;  but,  at  the  same  timii,  he  advises  that  they  ahould  be  taught 
Greek  very  soon,  and  before  they  were  accomplished  htOievLatln. 
Quintilian  too,  as  the  same  autiior  has  observed,  declares  his  opi> 
nion,  that  children  should  be  fangbt  Greek  before  Latin,  though 
for  reasons,  Indeed,  that  do  not  apply  to  the  present  case. 
■'  3.  This  leads  to  an  easy  reply  to  a  second  question,  By  what  laaL  - 
guage  should  the  Greek  tongue  be  taught  ?  We  generally  teacb 
ft  language  we  do  not  understand  through  the  medium  of  one  we 
do.  What  langoage  then  so  natural  and  easy  for  this  purpose  as 
our  own  i  And  those  at  all  acquainted  with  the  classical  liir- 
guages,  together  with  the  English,  tieed  not  be  told,  that  thougli 
the  Latin  was  originally  much  derived  from  the  Greek,  they  ma- 
terially ditfer  in  some  of  their  idioms  or  peculiar  modes  of  cott. 
siruction ;  and  that  some  useful  and  beautiful  forms  of  expres- 
sion which  could  not  be  literally  translated  so  as  to  follow  the 
phraseology  of  the  Latin,  may  be  literally  translated  into  regnlv 
and  beautiful  English.  ^ 

z  4  Wh^t 


*   See  his  Scboolniajler. 

t   Orifin  aid  SIracture  of  Ifte  Greek  LBDgttagr. 
t  A  New  Method  of  LesnitDg  with  Guilit;  the  Qneb  Lni^Bage. 
Ij   Lei  llie  render  try  hi9  Bkili  on  inch  )iaMnge»  oa  (he  fuilDwIiii  ■— C  dht 
ilnmai  al  landoin  ia  Xennphoa'*  luiUuMw  irf  Cjtm,  u  batng  tHaneitj  etc 
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What  do  we  leurn  fram  ^eme  of  ourLfttinUansIttiotiil-^Cati, 
foHOn  and  perpleiit^,  fiom  learning  tiro  Grammars  at  the  same 

lime  I 


(■Dl  Greek  I  XMOpboD  Myt  of  CyrM,  afi  i>aira>  lut  vtmot  dnnrXiiMf, 
«niira  1*  luAitn  wtfuiiai  Tu  tticiinia9ai  (HUb  Btre  bow  Hulchiassa 
tramlairs  il,  and  Ibis  [lauaE'  h*  cauld  nut  have  well  Iraiulalcd  into  betitt 
IiAliB  I — Aden  ul  laudls  grutia  laboreio  oBneni  ptrftrrel,  omntq  :  adtrtl 
i>ericii1uai.  Th<i  LailatraniUior  li  obliged  (a  cbaogc  (be  idinm  thrrr  (Imeit 
literally  iraitlated  It  Manda  thoa,  in  barbaroui  LaLin  eooiigb, — Adeo  at  oid- 
aem  labofn  nulioBliio  omoeq  :  iterlculum  adiiiie  Uniari,  ot  .Uadaait 
gralio.  Dr.  HaDlingfurd,  in  bii  Gritk  Eiercliei  from  Xenopitn't  Cgr»- 
padla,  preicrvei  tbc  Idiaoi  in  bia  Engliih  Irsnilaliuq)  it  ii,  loo,  the  lile> 
rai  Kme  i — "  So  ai  lo  hare  eadared  eiery  kind  of  laboar,  ood  uadergoDO 
vvery  iciad  of  dancer,  for  the  lakc  of  betng  pruiwd." — See  Balchinaoa'a 
Jtrnupbon,  p,  6.  Kdil,  Mxta  i  aod  Huptingfurd'i  wcood  il«ri  of  hii  (oiro. 
^aetloD  lo  Ibe  ^rilioc  of  Qrcek,  f.  3. 

AgaJD,  Haichiuoo'i  EdKlon,  p.  6i.~~0Ti  Si  yronn  QiXrier  a>  ofax'^'^i, 
i«//*<Xa/Aiiior  ai  nwrw  vs  m  mfaxSvt.  HolcbimoD'i  Lucrn  Tian^laliDn, 
"Quod  nt  flat  uliaa  etae  mle)lexerii,  id  at  Bat  curam  adbibaeriii"  iaaa 
Idioa  u  diAreot  IhroDgbBat  from  llw  Greek  ae  cau  well  be.  Dr.  HnnliDg. 
ford,  Ikuii — *' And  by  taking  ure  of  that  Ibing,  tbat  It  be  door,  wkicb 
^oa  May  know  beat  lo  be  dooei"  ino  circulloaiiy,  and  lew  ciosety  Ibaq 
■igbt  haTe  been  for  tbe  iljuatralion  uf  ihe  two  idioms.  \Vllb  Ihlt  «lew  it 
might  be  traoflalid  mnre  lilerally  lhu>  : — "  Wbaleier  you  may  know  lu  f«f 
tag  belUr  to  be  dooe,  (aking  care  oF  thai,  tbat  it  abould  be  dooe, 

^akc  at  rSBdom  a  pauage  in  Homer; — 

OuTu  Sii  omofSt  ^iXiii  II  wBTfiJa  ywai) 
Afytioi  9.u{o.Tou  , 

Ilfai,  ^ib.  \l.  T.  158. 
Br.  Clarke  tramUtci  it  Ibni  i— 

Slrclae  *ero  domam,  dellctaip  is  jialriam  (erram, 
Argiti  fu^ieal  i 
In  En^Uib,  more  literally,  coreclly,  and  more  agreeably  to  the  Kngliik 
idlam,  tbu  t— "  Sball  M»  the  Greeka  By  tfaua  hemtKard  to  tbclr  dear  uin 
jdre  conntry  I"     Homtmard  anawera  eiaclly  to  sixnSt,  and  (Jtea  tn  Sn, 

ParllclM,  or  ai  anme  gramraarlBDa  cull  Ibem,  oflen  fODllihiy  ennuKk,  ci- 
jilelivrs, — Qnai  nibll  ilgriScanI  led  cariurn  eiplent, — ai  our  Gramaiara  leip 
iia,  pasa  freqneplly  into  eaiy  and  very  appropriate  Engliih, —  See  HoogevMit'a 
edition  iif  Vigrruf  de  Idiollimli  Grrcli,  and  iooie  Engtiah  eianplea  In 
Clarke'aedilion  of  Homer.  1  do  not  uy,  however,  |hai  the  Greek  latN- 
langaage  hni  no  pariiclM  that  are  merely  oroanfima],  coatiecljve,  ordli^ 
janclitet  moil  l.anguagea  haie. 

Further,  tbe  Eogliali  laogiiage  pouenea  great  advauagea  for  IraBatalin^ 
frool  the  Greek,  in  the  aae  of  the  article,  which,  like  that  laoginge,  it  cau 
prcSx  to  Hubilanlivei  and  adjeclivea, — lo  verbi,  lo  a>  to  give  them  ihe  acnse 
of  aubalanliyei, — and  to  iDdeclioaLlei,  ao  aa  lo  give  them  tbe  taue  of  Bd< 
jecllvei. 

AFIer  all,  it  cannot  be  anppoaed  I  m«an  tn  deny  tbat  la  Many  olbcr  re^ 
qxcta  tbe  rewmbtance  belweco  the  Latin  aad  Greek  U  nearer  Ibaa  bclweea 
fht  Engliib  and  Greek  i  aa  in  tbe  dccientjoai  uf  aubitantiiea,  Ihe  coiijuga< 
Ham  of  verba,  in  iranapoiitJMB,  and  In  Maw  rulei  for  lyalax  a:^d  profodf 
SMitpoD  lo  both  Ii 
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time  ;— to  lose  night  oC  the  forc«  and  true  spirit  ctf  the  Greek ; — 
never  to  try  anil  compare  the  happy  idioms  of  our  owa  laogusge, 
which  are  best  utitleratood  by  translating ; — to  see  what  crude 
Xiatin  commentators  can  sometimee  put  together,  and  to  imitate 
them  in  barbarous  compositions  of  our  own ; — finally,  we  learn, 
some  of  us  to  our  sorrow,  that  in  the  time  spent  in  being  flogged 
through  a  tedious,  inaccui-ate  Grammar,  and  in  gettipg  after  all  & 
mere  smattering  of  the  Greek,  we  might  have  acquired  a  liberal 
acquaintance  with  the  language  and  with  many  of  its  most  beatu 
tifnl  authors.  We  may  call  these  advantages,  if  we  please  ;  hap. 
py  for  us  there  is  no  act  of  parliament  to  forbid  it :  happy  also  for 
those  who  have  not  been  so  instructed,  there  ia  no  act  of  parlU> 
meat  to  prevent  them  from  using  in  these  matters  their  own  com- 

Sulfice  it  for  the  present  to  say^,  on  this  eubject,  that  oiur  las*' 
guage  is  not  without  proper  assistance  for*  the  mere  English  icho. 
lar.  We  have  several  English-Greek  Grammars ;  such  as  SiH' 
ner's  Practical  Greek  Grammar;  Barclay's  Greek  Rudimeattf 
on  the  plan  of  Ruddiman's  LtUt'n  Rudimenisi  Jddington's  Ru.  , 
4iinent$  of  the  Greek  Tongue.  One  too  has  lately  been  published 
bj  Mr.  Jones  on  a  neu  plan;  and  another,  1  understand,  by- 
Dr.  Valpy.  But  more  particular  mention  should  be  made  of  thii 
^  Porl.Royal  Greek  Grammar,  as  being  the  basis  of  all  the  rest; 
In  this,  as  translated  by  Dr.  Nugent,  will  be  found  a  variety  of 
critical  observations  not  to  be  fouod  in  our  Latia.Greek  Gram- 
mars. There  is  an  abridgement  of  this  work,  in  French  for  be. 
ginncrs,  and  I  believe  in  English  too.  To  these  EngUsh-Greek 
Grammars  should  be  added  the  Port.Royal  Focabularyf  as  tran- 
slated by  the  same  Dr.  Nugent, 

Dr.  Valpy's  Grammar  1  have  not  seen :  but  judging  by  what 
I  have  heard  of  it,  and  an  introductory  hook,  of  his  to  the  lAtin   . 
Classics,  I  should  have  a  prejudice  in  its  favour.     Mr.  Jones's, 
at  the  fiaioe  time  that  it  is  useful  to  beginners,  contains  something 
ihat  deserves  the  attention  of  the  critics. 

3.  A  thii-d  question  may  be  asked,  Where  shall  we  begin?  To 
which  the  proper  answer  seems  to  he,  with  pronunciation.  Thit  - 
should  be  the  first  step  after  getting  acquainted  with  the  alphabet; 
and  the  best  way  to  acquire  the  pronunciation  of  the  Greek,  ai 
jof  every  other  language,  is  not  from  books,  but  through  aome 
teacher  ur  friend.  The  teacher  should  first  read  over  a  line  w 
two,  and  the  scholar  after  him ;  and  by  repeated  reading  of  « 
few  pages  of  Greek  in  this  manner,  he  will  acquire  promptneaS, 
^d  soon  be  able  to  read  the  Greek  classics  after  the  manner  th^ 
j>re  now  read  in  England. 

Some  suppose  that  the  true  pronunciation  both  of  the  GkmA 
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and  Latin  !■  lostj*  and  thst  in  nur  public  schools  we  ue  not 
quite  right,  is  pretty  clear :  for  after  ail  we  are  taught  in  oar 
Gramniars  about  quandty  and  accent,  by  our  maiuier  of  reading 
we  often  Tiolate  our  own  rules. 

Nor  will  this  be  matter  of  surprise :  nothing  partakes  more  of 
man's  mortality  than  his  language.  Even  modern  languages,  u 
well  as  the  more  ancient  and  remote,  are  subject  to  coustant 
change,  and  pardcularly  our  own.  f 

Ul  B>lvK  fuliii  |iran«  miiliinlBr  in  anaiM, 
Prima  cadunt  (   iia  wrboruni  lelua  InterU  niai, 
EtjnTCnam  riiH,  floreDI  Dado  Bata  *igciitque  ; 
Pet)niiiir  Marti  dm  iMtlraqae. 

Rom.  i»  jirtt  Ptttiea. 


•Ttah  h  Dbtened  tij  Dr.  Clarke  in  hit  Nnies  on  Homer,  mbtn  •lill  be 
fauad  bm;  lueful  obsstvaliuoi  oa  Ihe  ttmn  In  our  comDon  Grcrk  GrB»»- 
Mart  ia  regard  to  proiody ;  and  Dr.  Warner  hai,  ia  hii  MiT^m  Afiera, 
exposed  our  comtanl  violalion  of 'quaoliij'  ia  oar  mode  uf  teadiiii;  Lalia 

A  liat  of  Icined  men  wbo  ban  written  indefeaw  »f  nhsl  U.  Lanim- 
lal,  the  aulkor  of  Ibe  Porl-aojml  Greek  Groanoar,  calls  ibe  aiiciem  Biode 
•r  iinuaunciv  Greek,  aaj  be  seeo  JD  bli  Ptefaer  la  that  Grammar,  Sir 
John  Cheke  and  Sir  Thoaai  Smith  maialaiDcd  il  at  Cambridge.  Dr.  Caiui, 
rpunder  oF  Caiui  College,  sDpponed  an  hypaihoit  iimewtiai  diffcreni  i— «e ' 
a  Irealiie  on  ibe  sahject  in  Caii  OyoacuJa; — aad  Biibop  Gardiner,  vfaes 
Chancelinr,  by  tpeakii^;  ei  catbedra,  lliougbl  be  tiHik  a  cerlaio  wiy  ef 
filing  the  point :  a  ipcctmeo  of  bit  node  oay  be  icea  in  Baker'i  Reflce- 
tions  nn  Learning. 

Ttae  pronunciation  of  Ihe  modern  Qreek  may  be  seen  by  Porlius  Rouanui't 
BodelD  Greek  Grammar,  la  Du  Cange'i  Greek  Glaemry,  and  toiae  resutkl 
on  It  iTlll  be  round  la  Winierion't  Notei  oa  Hesiod. 

A*  to  acceau,  afler  <t1l  our  rulei,  we  never  attempt  lo  put  Ihco  in  prat- 
dec. — AncieBt  grammar iaos,  la  Ibcir  nrilings,  aad  parClckrarly  Loiviaui,1i 
hit  trealise  CRf'  ittTfui,  lu»e  said  mucb  on  aerealuat  reading,  andnetll 
neeenarily  lallt  by  arceni,  wlilch  by  iis  riiiog  aad  tabMqueni  fjdlio^,  ftrw 
the  troe  liarmony  uf  language.  I  runnor,  therefore,  be  aupiioted  lo  Ik 
•peaking  ugainit  aeecniual  reading,  but  agaiud  our  improper,  nr  I  aifU 
«ay,  our  little  or  no  utc  of  accentual  matki.  Tht  preicBl  syMem  of  aart- 
ing  by  accents  was  inlrodured  somewhere  aboot  the  Itli  centaryt  iiisaip- 
poted,  by  Arislopliacei,  a  grGmmariun  of  ByziUillum.  Oar  mott  fluirnt 
Greek  lanouscriptii  have  Doucccalt. — Yid.  Honlfavcon,  PolKngTBphiaCim'a, 
Lib.  I.  p.  S3. 

Al  their  tei^nre,  nvr  pupils  would  do  well  (o  pernw  what  the  aalhar  ef 
Ihe  Porl-Royut  Greek  Gruioinar  lays  on  qooniiiy  nod  ncceol. 

To  uaderslaud  what  we  gain  by  all  our  rales  abaul  accentual  niarki,  bt 
ooc  be  tried  :— M^rfoxrom ,  sny  nnr  gmmtnan,  ei  jmisiTe  acclpttur,  aaK- 
pi-nullimain  ai-uil  t  •>  aciCve,  peni^timajn.  Now  (  ask,  whether,  by  tlw 
prununcialioQ  fullowed  in  our  puliltc  sctinuls,  ttieri!  nauld  be  any,  the  Ual, 
difTereorc  between  Hie  way  of  pionooncing  Ihe  two  wotd't,  MnrfeKrixr. 
homlcidn,  aoS  fUitr^xTarn,  malre  orrisns  i 

-+   Caindeu's  Remains,  p.  S3,  aad  Verslesan's  Dewyed  luteUlgetW, 
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Bnt  tiiingR  of  Hna  kind  need  not  (Ustnrb  nor  ietaia  the  English 
Student  in  his  first  attempts  at  learning  the  language.  They  may 
taft4y  be  4«ft  for  after-inquiry.  Our  prouancution,  both  of  Greek 
»id  Latin,  wilt  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose-of  ufld«rstui<tii^  th« 
classic  authors,  and  will  be  better  for  intofcourse  and  quotation 
among  oiv  own  countiymen.  l^ess  hints  are  dropped  nerely  iti 
a  cursory  manner,  and  with  a  view  to  suggest  that,  for  the  prei 
sent,  be  aay  safely  pass  by  accents  till  be  has  better  rdies,  at  least, 
for  tbeic  use  tiuui  wilt  be  found  in  our  common  Latin-Greck. 
Grammars. 

4.  The  next  questioa  is,  How  shall  he  use  theGramaiar?  We 
Answer,  the  Grammar  should  be  used  moderately  at  first.  A  stu- 
dent should  not  be  stopped  in  the  passage  long,  but£nte%'  almost 
iromediately  on  practice.  For  wu  are  much  soouer  tau^t  grtaa. 
nar  by  language,  than  language  by  grammar. 

Be  might  first  cursorily  read  over  some  grammar,  without  at^ 
tempting  to  get  it  by  heart,  in  order  to  obtain  some  general  idea 
of  its  contents.  The  patterns  of  the  Substanlivi^s,  adjectives,  pro- 
nouns,  aad  verbs,  should  be  learned  by  heart.  He  aliould  then 
go  immediately  to  practice,  and  need  make  no  further  use  of  hh 
Grammar  at  present,  than  by  occasionally  turning  to  St  as  he 
>.  irould  to  a  dictionary  :  for  though,  as  just  now  observed,  we  are 
much  sooner  taught  grammar  by  langncge,  than  luiguage  by  gram, 
mar,  yet  judicious  exercise  will  bring  him  acquainted  witii  gram- 
mar and  language  at  the  same  time. 

This  was  the  way,  connected  with  translating  the  Latin  into 
English,  and  the  English  back  agun  into  the  same  I^tin,  that 
Mr.  R<^er  Ascham  taught  Queen  Elizabeth  the  Latin  language.* 
'With  respect  to  the  Greek,  this  way  of  learning  grammar  and  laiu 
guage  at  the  same  time  was  followed  by  the  great  Erasmus  +  when 
teaching  hin.self  Greel^  j  for,  indeed,  he  vas  forced  to  make  his 
way  by  translating. 

fi.  This  leads  us  to  a  fifth  question.  What  should  be  Ae  prac- 
tice or  exercise  for  Uie  right  attainment  of  the  Greek  language  ?' 

Here,  we  lament,  there  is  a  dearth  of  proper  initiating  books, 
at  least  for  the  mere  English  student.  We  have,  for  example, 
no  general  English-Greek  lexicon,  nor  any  regular  edition  of  a 
Greek  classic  accompanied  with  a  literal  English  translation  j 
which,  on  our  plan,  would,  for  a  time,  be  of  great  service. 

In  the  choice  of  books,  people  of  mature  age  will  fallow  theit 
Otva  taste,  or,  perhaps,  of  their  teacher  or  friend.  Having  bo 
knowledge  of  that  taste,  I  beg  leave  to  suggest  a  few  general 
-     -  hints. 
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Unts,  leaving,  however,  unple  Toam  for  tht  exerctsa  of  a  better 
judgment. 

The  Greek  TeHamefU,  there  betug  a,  tolerwb);  literal  versim 
of  it,  which  will  at  fint  facilitate  die  acquisitiou  of  wordi,  uid 
SD  Engliih-Greek  Lexicon  adapted  to  it  bj  Uawsoa,  may  be  a 
pr^KT  book  to  begin  witlu  The  Greek  of  Jokn,  too,  is  parti- 
cnlirlj  euy. 

la  reading  a  few  chapters  of  JoAn,  it  may  be  proper  to  ana- 
lyze, each  time  of  reading,  two  or  three  verses,  according  to  the 
patterns  in  the  G^rammar,  which  hare  been  already  got  by  heart: 
and  having  translated  tJie  Greek  into  li^glish,  it  may  be  proper 
to  translate  the  Engliih  back  again  into  the  same  Greek,  accords 
ing  to  the  plan  of  Koget  Ascham.  'lliis  should  be  done  as  lite. 
nlly  ae  pouible. 

After  reading  a  few  chapters,  it  might  be  proper  to  go  carefoliy 
aver  the  Greek  syntax,  or,  perhaps,  to  read  over  again,  in  a  cur> 
Mry  manner,  the  whole  Greek  Grammar. 

The  next  book  might  be  one  of  Greek  sentences  wilhont  ■ 
translation,  but  with  short  English  notes ;  such  as  Delectm  Gra- 
taruai  SeatciUiarum  by  Priest :  and  here  the  student  will  endea- 
vour to  translate  without  the  assistance  of  a  rersion.  Tliis  he 
will  be  able  to  perform,  if  he  has  availed  himself  of  the  preced- 
ing hints.  The  Port-Royal  Voeabularyy  adapted  to  the  EnglisI 
language  by  Mr.'NugenL  may  now  become  of  great  nse.  This 
would  prepare  him  fur  the  hcxkOHy  in  the  use  of  which  he  might 
be  assisted  by  his  private  tutor  or  friend. 

Xenophon's  Institutions  of  Cj/rus  might  be  the  next  book,  as 
being  both  elegant  and  easy  Attic  Greek,  and  passing  smoothly 
into  English.  There  is  no  translation  of  it  particularly  suited  to 
an  English  student.  *  Hutchinson's  edition,  therefore,  may  be  as 
well  as  tmy  other. 

The  Odss  of  Anacreon  are  recommended,  not  only  as  being 
nnch  admired  for  their  sweetness,  but  as  being  written  in  easy 
Greek.  Barnes's  edition,  as  being  correct,  or  one  more  common, 
will  answer  the  purpose,  as  I  know  of  none  particularly  adapted 
to  the  mere  English  student. 

lion's 


■  There  it,  hawtter,  I  think,  tor  1  have  nnl  Men  it,  an  E;%lisb  f  nuult- 
tionuF tills  liiMk  by  Spclnian.  XeQij|>hDii  Has  the  favourite  author  of  Quf(i 
Etianbcih.  In  the  jiulillc  library  or  tlie  Unlvcniiy  of  Cambridge,  iiaui- 
PHcrtjil  iruuiKlion  *t  Xraophan'i  Dialogue,  Hieru,  ithieh  in  Nasmylh't  Ch 
lal9i^ae  h  ucribed  to  ihii  Queen.  In  the  manuKripi  iiselT,  Klizahdh's 
nanie  does  unt  iip|icur;  hut  there  N  au  reason  In  dunbt  the  leitiinoay  of 
N>uni)tb,  thoDgli  the  iraoiJiation  'a  nol  exactly  Uch  09  wonld  have  vslltd'U 
mind  Roger  Atchum's  mode  of  leacAIng  by  n  dnubk  tfiinslntiuo,  viiti 
would  Bl' cuune   liave  been  a;  literal  a^  jKi9iible.~ln  tbc  Bodleian  Llbtarj    - 

ai  Oxford,  ii  alia  a  manoKrlnt  Lttlia  cicrcue  book  B>cribe4  to  fluw* 
.^liwibctb,  ' 
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'  itUInn's  wv>u\ai  mtiai,  or  Varlmts  Histories,  [3  recommended 
to  bia  youug  pupils  by  the  author  of  the  Port-Royal  Grammar^ 
aitJ  it  is  certainly  an  anuaing,  instructive  book.  'Hicre  is  a  ie> 
Ifction  from  tbem  for  the  use  of  Eton  school,  though  ffith  no  par- 
(icolsr  assistance  for  nmer^' English  stndtat.  The  same  anthor 
i\.K>  recommends  Lucian's  DiaU>guea ;  (_o[  these  there  is  an  Eagt 
lisb  translation,  though  not  accompanying  any  Greeic  edition,  hj 
Mr.  FranlUin);  and  Polt/ts Jtu>'*  Stralagemi,  of  which  there  is  aa 
Eoglith  translation  by  Mr,  Beloe. 

Homer  might  be  used  now,  not  only  ae  being  the  greatest  poef, 
but  as  being  particularly  distingniaiwd  for  his  perspicuity.  It  ia 
ui  advantage  too,  that  there  is  a  useful  key  to  Homer,  though 
iiidecMl  iq  Latin  and  incorrectly  prinftMl,  entitled  ClavU  IlomericOf 
by  Patrick.  ProTioosly  to  reading  Homer,  the  student  should  be 
acquainted  with  his  particular  dialects,  and  he  wonld  find  it  of 
service  to  g(!t  erery  day  a  few  veraes  of  the  Iliad  by  heart.  It  ii 
to  be  lamented  that  ww  have  no  edition  of  Homer  adapted  to  oar 
plan  of  teaching  the  Greek :  only  two  or  three  books  of  tlie  lUatt 
.well  analyzed,  or  a  Greek-English  lexicon  of  it,  after  the  mao. 
oer  of  the  lAtin-Greek  lexicon  in  Burtoti'*  PctiialogiOy  would  bo 
a  Tery  usef^il  publication.  Dr.  Clarke's  edition,  therefore,  may 
be  m«itioned  as  one  much  approved,  and  on  many  acconnti 
justly  so. 

.  Ptutarek't  lAtes  and  Morah  are  much  adinit«d,  and  there  E* 
an  English  translation  of  each.  One  essay  I  shall  paitictdarlf 
recommend,  (though  by  some  not  ascribed  to  FlataTcli),  On  the 
Education  of  Children,  edited  by  Dr.  Edwards,  as  hiring  some 
critical  English  notes ;  ajul  another,  the  Distinction  bttreeen-  a 
Flatterer  and  Friend,  as  having  an  English  traosUtion  by.  Mr. 
Xorthmoie. 

Tkeophrastuft  Characters,  also,  may  be  mentioned,  there  be. 
ing  an  edition  of  it  by  Dr.  Newton  with  English  notes,  and,  if  I 
recollect  right,  an  English  translation  by  Mr.  Budgel. 

Bentham's  tm  ttahxim  EianiKpun,  Funeral  Orations  of  the  An. 
stents,  is  a  very  nseful  book,  highly  entitled  to  praise,  as  welt 
ibr  the  excellent  materials  selected  from  the  Greek  originals,  aa' 
Tor  the  English  observations  and  notes.  They  are  highly  favour- 
able, too,  to  the  principles  of  liberty.  The  chronological  table 
at  the  end,  may  remind  the  English  reader  of  the  importance, 
iriiile  he  is  studying  the  Greek  language,  of  reading  some  Grecian 
history,  and  some  work  on  Grecian  antiquities.  This  comes,  in 
the  natural  order,  and  by  making  him  familiar  with  Grecian  ideas 
and  facts,  will  facilitate  his  knowledge  of  the  language.  Sia^ 
nyan'l,  or  Qoldsmilh's^  or  Milford's  Grecian  Hislorj/,  or  what  ii 
found  in  Rollin't,  and  the  Universal  ilislor^,  being  all  la  Eng- 
lish, together  with  Polttft  Grecian  Anliquilits,  will  repay  a  very 
'^lerions  attentiota.  .... 

L;,.i,-z:-:1,;G00^"' 
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The  last  book  which  I  shall  point  out,  is  one  6^  the  ftit  iiirich 
I  should  wish  to  be  taken  into  «n  EngHsh  stndeirt's  practipp,  Bi- 
«Aep  Ilittitingford'i  Introduction  to  the  ffriliftg  of  Greek.  THH 
bta  sop^Hed  a  great  (ksideratum  in  our  public  Bcboots  ;  and,  as 
l^ing  Greek  and  English,  mist  particularly  recommen*  itself  to 
OW  stadent's  attentimi.  *  The  a(tTant«gef  of  snch  k  book  are, 
that  by  one  process  it  resolves  the  mysteries  of  comtmction,  leads 
tbe  student  tO'  see  in  what  every  ward  bottoms,  aiitt  where  the^ 
branr.h  out  by  inflections. — Making  Liilin  h3c  long  beeil  (he  pride, 
amd  not  without  reason,  of  oor  publis  Mbools,  atid  mftking  ^rei>k 
itilC  not  possess  inferior  adranlages.  It'wDl  be  f<Mnd,  npon  in. 
qnivy,  that  the  greatest  proficimis  in  composition  generally  carry 
BH'iiy  the  prizes  for  classical  literature  in  onr  unlvmifies. 

Out  of  the  Ibt  mentioned  above,  the  reader  nlay  select  such 
boAka  as  best  suit  bis  couTNiience  or  taste.  No  stri(!tness  of  me- 
tiioJ,  nor  minuteness  of  remark,  has  beeji  attevipted.  With  tw6 
w  three  exceptions,  such  books  only  hare  been  recommended^  as 
possess  some  advantages  far  English  students,  add  to  puiiit  out 
teore  might  look  like  parade.  '  Those  who  areabt&to  avail  them- 
•rivcs  of  the  above  hints,  may  proceed  fnfther  in  tbetr  o'wft 
ttrength ;  or,  should  they  at  times  want  a  guide,  BlmkditiPt,  or 
fetitoif*  InfrodacHon  to  He  Clatsics,  Df.  HanBBoits  BtogrtijikUt 
Clastica,  or  the  preface  to  the  Port.Roi/al  Greek  Grammar,  will 
give  then,  both  as  to  order  and  to  nuttter,  much  useful  in* 
£(krniation. 

As  I  have  been  pointing  out  introductoiy  books  to  the  English 
•tudent,  I  have,  as  jnst  hinted,  mentioned  those  books  only,  with 
two  or  three  exceptions,  which  possess  seme  facility  to  such  pn'. 
tons.  It  does  not  therefore  fall  in  my  way  to  lay  any  particBlar 
■tress  on  several  books  printed  for  our  public  schot^s  ;  sudi  as 
SMie  of  the  Eton  editions,  Fforcssor  Dhlzel's  Exempla  Mqfora 


*  There  air,  hewrvpf^  same  rcdundnnrin  In  thh  w«rk,  ia  wfaal  reliKl 
lo  preposlljon  i  andlhe  nut  giiinc  a  prajis  fnr  the  illMlraliun  of  psrliilif 
ieetfit  an  omiuinn,  mare  pnrticulnrly,  a;  Dr.  H>iniln|;fard  admila  Ihcir  BtE>>i- 
ttHnej  nnd  etei;ann;.  He  hits,  jiidirlnu^ly  enon^t),  siipptf^rd  tnme  lent* 
Wblcii  deinni  nisi,  bj  Mr.  Dnwes  hns  sliewn,  and  litt'lj',  Dy.  TitKeitl  in  hi'i 
Kuaf  an  the  Oriit  Ferb.  The  wnnt  uF  a  rigHt  mimxaamag  of  iWu,  t» 
rlKoira  difficollles  in  the  way  of  lenniins  ihc  Innguagp,  and  oocaMOneAab- 
jccliom  ngainrt  it.  The  rrasnn,  however,  uf  this  mppteasloiii  gbould  kave 
Deed  Jill  hinted  la  his  nrariers  by  Dr.  HunlingFord,  In  a  note.  A  few  '«f 
«Mai<e>,  aim,  of  inaecutucy  Hiij;ht  he  polnle^  ont  {  anil  some  fonai  of  Eng 
Mih  phtBsen1a|ry,  whfchxome  *er^  near  the  Greek,  .tre  nal  *s  uniforDly  nt> 
leaded  in  at  uiighl  fattve  been  eipeeled  iirn  wort  uf  lhl>  kind. 

Tbij  bonk  la  prnfeawdly'  Wriden  nflcr  (he  nuinner  of  Clarke'i  htnJuc- 
ttan  la  Matlitg  LbIIh  i  bat  in  poinl  of  cnrreclnns.  It  Infinitely  beyoad  ibnl. 
The  defcoii  of  Ctarke'i  b'ooS,  liinDEh  nfier  all  a  lery  uieful  work,  are  tu» 
tamtfUMtp  hcxienbiated  ntooir. 
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tt  MnorOf  iWwior  Riraoa's  Plays  of  EaripUei^  Mc.  Wake- 
fiekl'i  GriEcarui»  Tragadiaritm  Delectutf  nar  yet  Dr.  Burton's 
n«rrB^irs,  of  which  tke  latter  is  a  rery  excellent  introductory 
book,  as  well  in  es^ution  aa  plan.  They  aU  bare  their  peculiar 
excellencies  |  but  as  most  of  tbem  suppose  a  prCTious  acquaintatut 
with  I^in,  they  do.not  fall  immediateb^  undec  our  plan. 

By  the  way,  let  it  be  obserred  in  wkat  respects  ow  plan  dif. 
fen  from  that  pursued  in  pnblia  schools.  Accordini;  to  the  lat. 
ter,  the  teacher  spai<eB  himficlf,  uid  expects  too  mach  of  his  pa* 
pil.  Accor^ng  to  the  fonnHr,  the  teacher  spares  the  pupil,  and  by 
■tndylng  the  true  act  of  instruction,  imposes  on  himself  the  morQ 
diificult  task,  At  the  first  process,  he  construes  orer  every  word 
to  his  pnpil  in  close  English ;  ^id  the  student  construes .  it  back 
.again,  word  for  word,  to  the  teacher.  Every  word  is  analyzeij 
in  the  same  mpitner  ;  whik,  at  intervals,  in  a  way  of  illustrating 
and  explaining,  he  points  out  to  him  the  use  of  the  Grammar  aa4 
»f  the  principal  rules  of  syntax.  And  here,  it  must  be  confessedk 
fafl  will  feel  the  want  of  a  general  Greek.EngliEh  Lexicon,  anq. 
he  will  supply  it  as  well  as  be  can  by  the  Focgbularyy  oc 
by  tJie  lexicons,  alluded  to  above,  for  particular  books ;  or  he 
Will  assist  his  pnpil  in  the  use  of  the  commoir  lusicon  ;  all  along 
laying  great  stress  on  explaitetkin  and  repetitionj  the  true  key  to 
tidS)  our  easy,  but  industrious  course, — easy  to  the  learner,  bu^ 
requiring  much  industry  in  the  tutor.  , 

£iet  it  be  observed,  too,  that  this  English  way  of  learning 
Greek  has  the  testimony,  sometimes  silent  and  sometimes  avowed, 
of-  great  authorities.  In  some  schools  where  the  Greek  classics 
are  read,  and  the  Lalin.Greek  Grammar  taught,  the  Greek  ori- 
gtoa],  chough  accompanied  with  a  Latin  tmns^tion,  h  construed 
into  English:  Professor  Porson's  edition  of  Kurtpidcs's  Plays,  a 
work  of  great  anthority  in  public  schools,  has  uo  Latin  transla- 
tion, nor  have  Dr.  Bentham's  FnneraiOratieni,  nor  Dr.  Burton't 
ntrToAsyiA.  Dr.  Burton  has,  indeed,  entered  a  ioTtnA  protest 
against  them.  *  As  to  accents,  several  editions  of  the  Greek , 
classics  are  without  theift  ;  such  as  Mr.  WqiefieWs  editions,  se- 
veral editions  printed  at  the  Clarendon  Press,  and  some  books 
read  in  public  schools.  Mr.  John  Jones's  Greek  Grammar  on  a. 
New  PloR,  hosino  accents, — though,  as  accentual  reading  is  re- 
.  dncible  to  prioclptes,  he  should  hare  illustrated  them. 

After  ^1,  let  not  our  scheme  be  inisc<onceir«d.  <  1  de  not  affitct^ 


•  See  Dr.  BitRki'i  Prcfiiee  to  bit  nnrmt^ia,  to  the  form  of  a  dedica- 
ion  (•  loiora  ia  our  aBlveraities  and  oiaUeri  iif  wtt  ii'ublic.  tcliaol*)  |i.  14. 
He  ha*,-  alGB,  wrllitfi  a  diwtrtatian  profrmdljr  ea  thit  lubjru,  m  «n  E^dle 
:aPr.  Braiham. 
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In  recommmclinf;  tHii  independent  English  way  of  learning  Greekf  , 
to  Epeak  lightly  or  contemptuously  of  a  previous  afquaintaoce 
Vith  the  Latin-  and  still  less,  to  discourage  the  English  student) 
having  time  and  inclination,  from  studying  it.  The  considt^iation, 
that  some  of  our  best  critical  treatises  on  the  Greek  language  an 
written  in  lAtin,  would  be  a  sufficient  reason,  -without  insisting 
ton  others  alluded  to  before,  for  cheeking  any  such  desire.  This 
Wns  the  language  in  which  Budieus  and  Ramus,  Erasmus  and  the 
Stephenses,  at  the  revival  of  letters,  wrote  their  grammatical  and 
critical  disquisitions  on  the  Greek  language :  ant'  in  subsequent 
periods,  the  Casanbans  and  the  Scaligers,  Bentley,  and  Dawei, 
and  Toup,  Heyne  and  Hrrmau,  Porson  and  Wakefield,  hare  writ, 
ten  in  Latin,  I  have  been  endeavouring  only  to  remedy  whit 
lome  suppose  a  particular  disadvantage  in  regard  to  them ;  for 
their  consideration  I  have  drawn  out  the  preceding  plan,  and  hnre 
mdeavonred  to  shew  that  it  is  both  natural  and  practicable.  Per. 
haps,  too,  it  contains  some  observations  which  may  oot  be  with. 
out  advantage  to  other  students ;  and  perhaps,  also,  it  may  fur. 
nish  some,  who  have  no  instructors,  with  hints  by  which  they 
may  instruct  themselves. 

Nor  let  these  studies  be  underrated.  Grammatical  pursuits, 
J)ropcrly  directed,  may,  without  arrogance,  assume  the  name  of 
philosophy ;  *  and  have  exercised  the  finest  talents  of  men  in  every 
■ge,  not  only  u  elementary  studies,  or  introductory  essays,  the 

esercisrs 


.  •  Whoever  )i  nl  all  acqnalnred  ivliri  Dr.  Within'!  Imrned  nflrk,  erKilird 
jf  N  Bttag  lamardi  a  RmI  Character  and  Pkilotaphlcal  Language,  hM  Hr. 
tmkt'i  Dtvtniviu  ef  PMrirj),  ihnngh  they  may  liiink  wllli  theiD  oiiorif 
<Mir  "  nilcB  anneeCMary,"  «lll  nrver  Ihlnk  rofanly  of  gnuaiDBr,     Usa;  *F 
.  aar.parls  of  speech,  they  will  linii,  hnte  no  exiilence  Id  nature,  bnt,  ii>^ 
tiler  ohli  thMC  lulei,  an  id  be  cnnaldered,  nl  bpEl,  as  mere  irthaicisin!  t* 
•Mbt  the  Meanries  of  chlldrtn,  ddi  ta  ihe  nlilmaium  of  sonnd  teaming  :— 
Oh  I  tee,  Mlime  prnreedg,  what  things  decay  I 
La  1  pRMi  nf  ipeech  tnke  wiup  and  fly  unay  I 
Buibyi  and  Lilys  msit  ei|jire  with  years ) 
Ev'n  Hermes  now  unmasli'd  n  dunre  Bpiienr;, 
True  sramainr  fails  exaclly  ander  llie  foilnivliif  deflnition  of  Dr.  TTIiiiiiii:— 
'■<  It  la  the  proper  end  and  design  of  llie  several  hraDchei  of  philnsopliy,  lo 
reduce  all  things  and  nolioni  iaio  auch  a  fraue  na  may  eipr^a  liieir  aalunl 
order,  dependeuce,  and  reialian." — Bonk  I.  chnp.  1. 

,  Tt\t  aulbor  of  some  SRUirt  letters,  enlilled  Htrmct  Unmatktd,  coDsidtn 
the  mrsery  as  the  beat  itliofll  for  teaching  the  natari  of  grnminar,  and  lajs 
lU  basil  M  aUBelKHen%  And  It  la  ccrlaln,  this  great  princiiiTe  Kill  Sfil'e 
nany  myileries,  amt  Ihraw  grenl  light  an  ihe  pecniiar  phraseolngy  of  all 
langaagea.  Many  of  the  peeuliarltiea  nf  Greek  pirraseatagy  are  rrsolipd  by 
ahtard  ralei  Id  nuf  caowBoa  flraaimart,  which  shoaM  be  referred  in  tl« 
smt  principle,  anocialitw  t  and  I  am  jileaied  l<r  tee  that  Hr.  Jtlm  J<»" 
hf  bMB'Ud  M  it  la  hit  Vw  Plan,  Cb.  X. 
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Mttctses  of  tbe'ir  youtb,  bat  u  •  subject  of  philosopbicol  mquitT^ 
the  delight  and  employment  of  their  mstnre  iige.  These  gpecula- 
tions  occapied  Plato*  aud  AjistoUe.i  among  ^e  Greeki;  Cia. 
tfn,t  Ckmt,  and  Viitd,  BinoQg  ^  Ronaas ;  Bacon  §  and  Locke^ 
Ben  Jonson  and  John  Miltoa,  among^  the  Eogtisb.  LOcke,  too, 
tn  his  TreatiK  on  Education,  and  hta  translatioa  of  Mio^pfi  F<u 
ile»,  proceeds,  In  his  way  of  teaching  laognBge^  on  principles' 
BC'^ordini;  with  aor  plan ;  uid  Jonsbn  <nd  Hilton  composed  Gnun- 
min.  Fiadly,  as  the  aimYt  pages  ate  bnbaitted  to  some  persona: 
not  green  either  (n  yfxn  or  in  expertence,  they  may  bo  reminded 
of  what  Cicerq  says  of  Marcos  (kto,  f|  that  he  sat  da#B  to  team 
Greek  when  ke  was  Old ;  and  of  what  is  observed  of  the  leanied 
and  amiable  Bishop  Cumberland  by  the  aathof  of  his  life,  "  that 
*lien  Dr.  Wilktns  had  pnblished  his  Coptic  TestaDtent,  he  made  i 
present  of  one  of  them  to  his  Lonlshtp)  Tpho  sat  down  to  study  it' 
vhnn  he  was  past  83.  At  this  age  he  mastered  the  luiguage,  and 
trent  through  great  part  of  this  VwsioQ.'>l 

Prom  which  examples  we  learn,  that  the  following  testimony 
will  apply  to  grammatical  as  «ell  u  poetical  studies : — "  Hec 
stndia  adolescetttlam  almit,  senectstem  oblecta4t^  seciiiidaa  reS. 
nrijtnt,  aJversIs  perfuglnH  ac  solatittm  probent,  delectant  dopi^ 
mo  impcdrant  forts,  pemoCtant  nobuCnm^  peraglrinantiir,  roitit. 
oantur."  •* 

An  Obsirtsr;,        ' 

should  have  beoi  noticed  above  c  the  iotaet  n  "^aiit  ■Dd:euy,'^ 
thatch  with  some  defects  ;tbe  latter,  tbonghinmaay  raspeclsgoo^ 
is  wore  doctrinal  ttaa  an  tnltiatiDg  book  Beed  b«.  BeiPt  audi  ' 
V^lpjft  Grtunnum,  which  I  have  since  perused,  r«c«de  sometUnf 
from  the  public  school  plk»,  particularly  Valpy's,  and,  have  im. 
proved  on  it. — The  Latin  laaguage,  probably,  may  be  considered 
bereaftfir. 
vot.  1,  NO.  n,  A  a  AkT. 


•  S«e  PlMo'i  Cralftai. 

f  Aridaile  *a(i  EffuMun,  tt.  Dr.  Vilkhs  sbuna,  pfter  Palydsre 
Tirgll,  that  "  Plato  \t  the  fini  that  conlilercd  xramn^ar,  ArtMMle  Ibc  firH 
that  t\i  Kdace  it  to  art." — Eaa^  dntjrift  a  Rett  Ciaraettr,  Ac.  Lib,  I. 
cfc.^  .. 

}  Cicero'i  Tair.  Quul.  %,\ti.  L'-JiIUm  Cnitr  wroW  »  book  de  An- 
lo^n, .  Tarr*  one  it  Lii^ta  Latlol. 

V  Lori  Bbcdii'i  AdTBDccmnil  of  Lcamlac^ 

I  '*  Qat  it  crudltlai  i)dcbt<«r  dMpKiare,  qsaia  cobmcvIi  Ipsa  In  all  llbria, 
alirlbatia  QrKcl*  lltcria,  qoarum  coastal  eua  peifludlManfiiiae  la  Seaec- 
IBIr."'— A(,  S«uefar£. 

1  Preface  preSied  to  Siika)i  Canberlaod*!  PhseniclaaUblarj  of  8aa> 
cbsniatke,  and  wrUten  tij  kit  donetlk  ckaplaia. 

**  CIccfo  yra  Artbla  P«eiJt, 
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Art.  Vfllj—Omfke  Comicefion  and  tha  muttuU  AstUlofux  of  lie 
,    Jrli  and  SdeKcrt,  and  the  Relatfoit  of  Poelr^f  to  Ihem  tdi. 

Mr.  RF.Fi.ECTUit, 
It  u  clegiiitly  obserred  bj  Cicero,  "  Ikat  all  Un!  arts  which  n. 
Iktn  to  hnman  life  have  x  K»t  of  commOD  chu%  and  by  a  kiud  q! 
relatimitbip  are  allied  to  each  other."  * 

.  No  Itea  ekgsDt  wai  the  illiutration  of  this  union  hy  the  wKinit 
nythologiits,  according  to  trhom,  the  nine  Musea  were  represntted 
as  f;ltding  in  harmoniouB  dance,  sometimes  preceded  by  the  queen 
of  love;  sometimes  Bccompanied  by  the  god  of  wisdom:  the  thre« 
Graces  they  described  as  each  with  her  right  hand  locked  in  tb« 
odiers  ;  a  symbolic  rcpregcntatiou  of  molt  intimste  coaeoKi,+ 

:  Frocliu  in  his  Sclutlia  on  Plato'&  Crat^lui,  describes  the  worid 
united  in  Apollo  and  the  Muses;  in  Apollo,  as  condacting ioteU 
lectnal  and  musical  bannany ;  in  the  Miises,  as  giring  barmony 
to  tiie  soul ;  in  Apollo,  as  representing  the  essence  and  iudirisi. 
bility  of  bannony ;  and  in  ttw  Mnses,  as  distributing  its  difli. 
kent  puts,  according  U  tjheir  respective  emblems  and'  harmoDic 

In  like  manner,  according  to  the  same  mythology,  the  origin 
•f  the  Muses,  for  they  were  bora  of  Jupiter  and  Mnemosjue; 
their  number,  nine,  being  a  complete  and  perfect  numlxr,  pro. 
duced  by  three  being  maltiplied  into  itself;  their  appropriate 
names ;  and  their  different  eji^loyments ;  all  implied,  not  only 
tiM  divinity  of  their  origin  and  the  agreeableness  of  their  man. 
Mers,  but  their  conbinlag  together  in  tlie  sweetest  vnioa,  and 
tbeir  comprebeiuion  of  oU  the  Tuiety  of  uatiuntl  and  cdestial 

irisdMn. 


•  DniTm  vteii  que  ad  hmmRnilalcm  pertiDeol,  hebenl  qgoddam  coamwK 
TiacHlDm,  cl  qnaii  cognalione  qiiudtun  Iiiler  te  cnaliocalur, — Oralio  pr»  Jr- 
ikia  Peeli ;  sub  iallio  t  in  like  maaner  be  ipeaki  in  h)i  bonk  de  Oralorr, 
Lib.  I. 

+    ■  ■  '    QmiTn  fccel  me  lororci.-^^r*  Pvel. 
"  At  aiiten  thmild  be  «»er." 
Tbe  patngt  ook  parttcnlBclj  tiloded  tn,  Is  that  in  UonKCt-* 
)mm  CTtb«r«a  chonn  dHcll  Vcoui,  inmlBCBtc  Lna, 

JonclKqne  iijni|ihii  Grattn  deceNlai, 
Allcrno  (erram  qaafiuM  ptde. 

Jlir.  Oi.  Lib.  IV. 
Vrtan  h;  mnrallght  leadi  nlanf 
Thr  Mum  in  concorrlBBt  inng. 
And  Gracn,  Joln'd  wiih  Njoiphi  odwcv^ 
And  feoi  It  hi  barnoiiom  dnnn. 
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vkddm.*  This  bsdm  .mytiulog^  twld  out,  altp,  tbat  humonjr 
influenced  not  only  tlM  natural  and  intellectual  world,  but  oatu- 
tal  and  moral  evil,— the  passioni  and  sorrows  of  inanltind ;  as  Pro> 
clni  speaks  in,  his  £n«  U;ma  to  the  Sun,  +  and  again,  in  Us 
Hyma  to  the  Muses,  t  ■       ■ 

Still  more  beautiful  wai  that  fabulous  device  of  Cupid  and 
IPijdUf  by  which  this  nnb>n  was  shadowed  forth;  for  Aough  it  was 
a  prototype  of  the  marriage  rites  in  its  first  sense,  ^  yet,  agreeably 
to  the  double,  or  as  Lord  Bacon  Q  calls-  it,  the  germinant,  sense 
in  these  matters,  it  seems  to  have  been  designed  also  to  ni^old  bjf 
a  more  recondite  sense,  all  that  is  agreeable  and  larely,  all.  that 
is  intellectual  and  sublime,  by  a  mystical,  ^ivine  uidon  in  the 
fonl  of  man. 

These  same  ideas  seem  to  have  been  held  forth  by  the  undent 
I^ptiam  in  their  hieroglyphics ;  as  where  seven  letters  iucluded 
wittin  two  fingers  signify  the  Muses  ;  and  the  cynocepholus,  let> 
teis  or  literature, — the  cynocephalua  being  a  sort  of  mist  aoimal, 
with  the  bead  of  a  dog  and  body  of  anape  ;  and  this  animal  wos^ 
tlierefore,  sacred  to  Mercury,  as  partaker  of  all  literature.  1 

Priestcraft  has  pervaded  all  nations,  and  truth  has  been  sacrificed 

on  its  altars :  truth,  tberelbre,  is  only  to  be  gathered  amid  dark. 

uess  and  twilight  views,  as  tbe  vulgar  see  ghosts,     Yet,  after  all, 

dte  ancient  mythology  preserved  some  vestiges  of  the  ancient  phi- 

A  a  3  losQphy, 


*  OofatM  it  ifiT,  «  e-ifj  T«  llfttii%  xsu  m  rut  i^wi  fivirit  twif^v. 
i.  e.  It  It  called  Uraoia,  u  behis  (he  hsowlcdce  which  rapecU  btaTenlj 
■alicnaad  ihenaUreaf  alt  tMa(h — Saiifaj. 

+  Zh^c  J"  viartfn!  ffccdftivj  3»«n9lo[  ciiait 
E{t0uiT  4wC«i>  M^Bfii  y  ws  SioxiAm  fJuKvtif 

Ai  i^u^sf  K»nx  Ch^i  oXbrafUMC  0(Drwa 
Ay(»fmi  Ti^irwi)  tyifffimn  owa  CiC^jn 
rv/iniw  fvamrra  Iiwsitstwi  tincutt' 
'  S  BfjraDl'*  Mfthologj, 
I  Bacoi^)  AdraMevMt  of  Leamtlig. 

Mvrm  cDt^jiitu. 

mrafallMi  Hitrtglgpklca,  Lib,  II.  SkI.  M. 
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TosopDy,  atii  sAitaetfiing  of  dtviblQr  wA*  eoniabed  twtiin^  -Qie  t^ 
of  bierogl^btci.  The  aadentt  khnr  tometfaibg  tnmv  ihaa  maj 
of  the  moderns  WAuId  ti&Ve  ni  beltete,  *  thoagli  tbe  Mttr  ban  pari 
sued  itoore  doselXt  add  expoimdled  man  VihenUf,  ythaX  Hie  Teraier 
apprehended  Tith  less  certainty,  and  therefore  unf^ded^UtaoR 
reserve. 
These  positioils  may  Be  Komcwhat  BMstMted  hf  a  few  ohwj 

Mind  fit  fTi6  stmrct'  and  the  le^t  0f  kti^wiet'ge,  aa  the  nin  ii  of 
^ghf :  and  all  tbk  Hhcoftrin  of  sciehc^  reflect  liack  pleamrt  m 
the  mind ;  all  the  congr^ated  raya  utngtlng,  as  it  were,  and 
sympttthitlng  Tith  each  other  tod  onr  comtnoB  natures,  iti^ 
aame  mauner  as  the  planets,  which  rerolTc  round  thesna  aiid  adi' 
jnlnister  to  his  glory  ;  or,  as  the  whole  hearens  and  eartii  aw 
theared  by  (he  light  of  th«  tnonh,  according  to  tho^  inimitsbte 
I|aes  of  Homer,  'a6  finely  paraphrased  by  Pope:-^— 

AiWkMlhrmDwi,  rifmlccMlan^ofniifat, 
O'^r  bent'ii'a  cirar  aiirc  iilrEB^i  her  diver  lixblf 
When  not  a  lirealk  dislurbi  Ihe  dM|t  KrrDF, 
And  rrat  a  rtoad  oVrntii  the  s«lr«B  Mvne  t 
AnrtB<  iMr  Ihront  ihc  litld  .ploBMi  nil, 
,  And  Kara  BDiainibcnd  gild  (hie  glawing  polet 

O'er  ikc  dark  trrci  »  jfJIavcr.Ktdurc  »hrd. 
And  tip  with  tllver  titry  mouDlaiD's  ^ead  | 
Then  thine  Ike  <al»  I  Ihti  rvcki  in  prM|iecl  riie  i 
.  A  flocd  of  glory  bnnli  from  all  Ibe  f  klei  i 
The  coniciout  iwaln!,  rijcilciof  at  tbe  ilghr, 
B;e  Ibe  bloe  lanli,  and  blen  ihc  aKfnl  light,  f 

fapt't  Waiter. 

But,  to  be  somewhat  more  paKtcidar;  Whs  knows  not  fa  what 
recondite  and  Tariens  leuning  mathematics  was  formerly,  and  still 
is,  gigaged  ?  Gcoroefty,  geogt^pby,  and  aatroaomy,  mosic,  aad 
rarious  other  brancket  of  litefsture,  weie,  by  the  ftttcienta,  mm- 
prehcnded  under  tbe  general  term  mathematics;  and,  indeed,  they 
80  extended  the  sigQ'fficatlofi,  as  to  inchide  iMtrttli^  tmdtlwaa' 
gic  arts.  %  Mathetnatics,  also,  ts  still  by  emiognce,  flie  learniiig, 
the  true  basis,*  and  in  some  caSes,  the  fery  essence,  of  the  foer 

brancka 


•  See  Recherches  mr  I'Origin  <t«s  DMosMrtta  aitrikua  na  MadeckM 
+   ni  $*  tr  »'iifani-4fT«9«irm  kfiifm^VBn 

4ai>fT'  ttfiVfMBtx,  tin  T*  ivXira  rmi/uit  aiJVft  , 

Kw  rswai'  «/ xndir  t"  af'  vwiffsyn  orWtTW  aiht, 
TUura  !i  r'niirai  «rf»i  •fiT'^  ^  '^  pgita' tttt/iMt. 
Bcni.  lUad,  Lib.  VIII.  -t.Jttl. 
}  ClKTo  dc  Oral.  I.  10.     Auk*  GfUiat,  I.  9, 
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Itiniiches  of  philosophj, — optics,  lif  drosUtics,  ioec}iawcij  and 
istroooDiy :  and  by  cotiudering  the  extent  of  'eiie  of  tbeie,  as^ 
Ironomy,  ve  aball  see  how  cloee  the  link  is  by  which  they  ar^  M 
united. 

Virgil  haa  som«  fine  lines.  Id  the  Mcood  li^ok  of  bh  Geor^etf 
la  praise  of  astroaamy  :— 

Ve  MCfcd  Hmm,  with  wbH*  tcantj  Ht-A^ 
Hy  Mai  UirBviihed  and  nji  bfaUi  iiiapir'dl 
Wtaiue  pri«tl  I  not,  wboie  ho)}  Glkii  wear, 
Woald  jn  j'mr  pnct'i  lln|  pelitioB  bear  I 
Gira  aie  ihe  wayi  ar  waBderlni  lUn  to  kiuHr«   - 
Tke  deplti  of  k«a«'B  abon,  and  Mrlt  bdaw  t 
Tcaeb  nt  Ike  ■arioai  laboun  of  ibeaiiHio, 
Aad  vlicnce  fftactfi  lb'  eclipKi  of  the  ma  I       .      .. 
Vhj  floKios  tidei  pretail  npoi  Ibe  atitf 
And  in  what  dark  icceu  ibe;  ahriiik  again) 
Wbat  ibaket  the  wild  eartb,  wbal  caaie  delay* 
The  WB*>cr  Biflitf,  aoi  iborleiH  nhitcf  day*.  • 

DayBW. 

It  IB,  indeed,  true,  that  yii;gil  expresses  a  desice,  la  some  fot- 
lowing  lines,  to  know  the  repose  of  a  conntry  }ife,  thoii{l)  he 
may  not  ^  able  to  penetrate  the  depths  of  philosophy.  Bnt^ 
from  various  allusioiis  in  other  parts  of  the  Geofgia,  it  is 
dear,  that  he  made  his  knowledge  of  astronoray  answer  iJie  pur- 
poses of  husbandry.  So  that  bis  astionomical  effudons  »re  not 
nude  from  the  mere  feelings  <^  a  poet,  who  sometimes  claims  ro. 
mutic  relations  and  expresses  himself  often  enthusiast] caLly  on 
.commoa  topics,  but  from  tiie  clear  obserrations  and  deliberate  af. 
fectjons  of  an  agriculturist.  Husbandiy  r^uired  For  its  porsnita 
the  tegulaiity  of  system,  and  the  certainty  of  established  laws. 
These  were  fougd  only  in  the  heavenly  bodies,  whI<A  distinctly 
.narked  out  the  times  and  seasons  of  the  year;  ^he  tuw»ent8f  ' 
therefore,  jioticed  well  these  appearances ;  and  Ae  (^Mratio^  of 
the  field  obeyed  the  appearances  of  tte  hearens. 

Hence  it  was  that  the  Egyptians  expressed  the  timer  Ib  wbidi 

the  sun  i#  pusing  through  ^o  by  a  lion ;  becans^  wtdle  thfi  sou 

was  psfting  through  Leo,  the  inundations  of  the  Nile  were  double ; 

A  a  3  and 


*  Me  leto  primno)  daleei  ante  amnla  Hdmi, 
Quarvn  sacra  fcro  fnseDli  pfrcmut  amare, 
AccipiMIt  '(eliflwe  »ia».  pl  lifl«r»  inoD^feBtj 
DeftciBi  Sail*  Tarioa,  Lmueqae  labareti 
Uode  irenor  terrii I  qoavi  ■Mtrtkaiia.iMMMUl 
Olyecibot  Vbptif,  nmu^)  ibw  jpw  reatdnvfi 
Qirid.laiiaia  OcaMD.pr^emt  te  ti>)|ere  sak* 
Hi^ecni,  id  qaa  lordif  mora  OMlltiaaataMcl. 

QMrgle.  Lib.  Jl,  Alt. 
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«nd  iun{4  their  pit^ors  to  tbe  sun,  tfaey  used  Oie  sign  of  a  lion* 
U  the  Calholics  would  hare  used  that  of  a  crass. 

Ilittoiy  requires  the  aid  of  chronology,  and  cliroDology  that  ^ 
•stronom)',  geogr&ph^,  and  history:  astronomy  tanght  ntiTigi. 
lion :  tach,  under  the  immediate  goiiUocr-,  or  from  the  sure  eL 
fects,  of  astronomy,  has  arrived  at  the  most  beneficial  discoveries; 
ud  while,  in  its  turn,  astronomy  is  indebted  to  optics,  hydro- 
statics, and  mechanies,  alt  are  finally  supported  on  tbe  biise  of 
tnejhetnatical  demonstration. 

Chemistry,  t  science  to  mueh  indebted  to  tbe  modcrai,  it  con* 
necled  « !th  hydrostatics ;  and  by  faistntcting  mankind  in  die  ifnu 
pathiM  and  aTersions  of  fluids, — (he  relations  and  influence  of  eo, 
lours  on  each  other, — the  properties  of  herbs,  and  plants,  snd 
fruits,  and  flowers, — the  process  of  nature  on  the  Morface,  or  mon 
Kcret  recesses,  of  the  earth,— wind  also  in  the  animal  system,— 
aids  the  growdi  of  the  arts,  and  assists  the  progress  of  science  e 
it  has  improved  ancient  mannfactures ;  giren  birth  to  nev  ones;-' 
it  has  extended  the  sphere  of  medicine;  enriched  agriciiltnrc;  and 
lias  introduced  sonjetiiing  qf  salutarj' science  into  the  elegancia 
•nd  Inxuries  of  life, 

There  is  a  striking  connectlonf  also,  it  languages ;  seme  sc* 
count  for  this  philosophically,  referring  it  to  a  similar  coastrncr 
tion  and  a  similar  f^ffifit^ficy  of  the  organs  of  speech  in  the  pes. 
pie  of  all  countrlps ;  others,  tn  an  original  parent  languigf, 
spreading  a  sort  of  family  features  through  all  others, — to  actit 
dental  intermixtures,  regular  systematic  Introduction,  and  philo- 
sophical  arrangement,  IHost  of  the  eastern  languages,  ia  their 
idioms,' roots,  and  some  in  their  *ery  letters,  greatly  resemble 
each  other,  as  do  also  the  northern ;  and  though  some  have  teen 
fanciful  resemblances,  (as  he  who  found  the  Chinese  Ungnage  in 
the  Greek,  f )  yet  in  numerous  ttistances  the  resemblance  is  clesr 
and  strong,,  and  in  possessing  a  knowledge  of  one  as  the  keji 
langnage,  men  have  found  an  easy  and  regular  infroductiqa  to 
the  rest,  j; 

The  linlis  of  this  connection  are  no  leas  visible  in  the  fine  arts. 
Sculpture,  music,  painting,  and  poetry,  though  in  some  resprcls 
they  difier,  as  being  of  a  difierent  species,  in  others  they  agree, 
^nd  as  being  of  one  genns,  have  a  general  hi^mony.  All  follow 
(me  commop  propcfisit^  in  pur  nature  for  imitation  ;  §  and  are  di- 

rectwl 


•  Uoropollfali  Ht«T0«l]rplilet. 

t  Mr.  PbuM  Wa6b  vntle  a  treathe  oa  tbh  snljett. 

X  Bee  Sir  William  Jonn'i  Pntaet  m  hti  Penim  GrMnsar,  aai  Dr. 
Wltkin'i  Eiijtj  -lewardi  a  Rsal  Cbaracter  s»4  •  PblloscpklHl  Laii||K4'> 
Pimfcl. 

}  Arirtotk  nifi  Ibrarntw 
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Tccted  to  oim  common  end,  to  please;  they  are  possessed,  too,  of 
some  cttrnmon  properties ;  and  bence  the  union  of  the  arts.  If 
we  consider^  likewise,  that  the  more  we  know  of  the  distinct  pro. 
perties,  capabilities,  and  mutiiul  relations  of  material  forms,-*- 
thc  more  of  the  structure  and  powers  of  the  human  mind, — tbc 
mnre  of  the  spring!  and  operations  of  the  humaa  passions, — the 
wider  railge  we  shall  hare  for  imitatian,  the  richer  store  of  ideas 
for  selection,  ai^d  a  greater  rarictj  of  materials  for  ttdminictering 
pleasure  ;  if  we  consider  these  things  in  their  proper  conmcctiou 
and  necessaiy  effiicts,  wo  shall  see  bow  all  the  arts  depend  on 
science,  and  are,  indeed,  derived  from  it ;  and  that  if  we  proper. 
\y  describe  the  fine  arts  as  sisters,  we  may  speak  uo  less  properly 
of  science  as  the  mother  gf  them  all. 

ArehUecturu  is  conducted  on  the  principles  oT  geoMetry ;  paint* 
ing  en  t^ose  of  i>crspectl(e  and  proportion.  Levnardi  da  Vinci, 
a  distinguished  ItalisH  artist,  Hot  less  distingtiished  as  a  seholar, 
and  Mengs,  the  German,  wrote  treatises  on  painting,  m  whieh 
'  the  principles  of  that  exquisite  art  are  considered  philosophically, 
and  illustrated  from  optics  and  perspective.  As  to  music,  every 
one  knows  that  in  ancient  fimea,  I  borrow  Quintilian's  words,* 
*'  a  musician,  poet,  and  wise  man,  were  the  same,"  and  that  the 
term  music  embraced,  in  its  meaning,  the  whole  encyclopaedia  of 
science.  Hence  a  commentator  on  Homer  interprets  a  singer 
ft  philosopher.  Plato  retained  some  part  of  teusic  in  his  Republic^ 
as  a  branch  of  moral  discipUue  aiul  seience ;  f  and  formed  hts  fa. 
mous'^'soul  of  the  world,"  liit  '' Anima  Mundi,"  out  of  musical 
harmony.  Terence  calls  poetry  music  j  aad  theire  are  eertainly- 
sonte  things  commoK  to  both,  which  caoaot  be  s^pvated  eyen  lu 
idea ;  as  rhythm. 

.  What  seienee  is  altogether  solitary  i  W^at  art  go  small  ^s  to 
be  of  no  account  ?  Physiognomy  has  been  thought  by  some  an.  ' 
efaneGcevt  qittmfity;  too  subtle  as  a  seieace  to  be  of  any  sotifl 
use.  Yet  no  less  a  man  than  Aristotle  trasedits  principles  as'a 
philosopher;:^  and  he  Bran,  an  eminent  French  artist,  shewed 
it  fo  be  the  index  of  the  passions,  and  itt  a  work  written  prb- 
fessedly  on  the  lobjcct,  long  before  Layat^p  touched  it,  connects  ;C 
wjtb  his  dirius  art  of  paiatiu^. 

Few  pursuits  hare  engaged  more  trijers  than  the  study  of  me- 

.dals.     Yet  has  the  medidlic  Art  its  real  usfs,  and  may  be  con. 

nected  with  statuary,  poetry,  ^d  pdqting.     Among  the  Romans, 

statuaries  ^ad  painters,  poets  and  medallists,  worked  from  thf 

A^  3  latiNi 


•  InBlhut,  Qrat.  Lib.  III.  c. 

+  De  Rqinb. 

f  Ilifi  4vn0y<<i>fwa(t  Lib.  I. 
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tame  dfhigiu.  *  yi^il  and  Honcet  the  most  elegtnt  of  (he  Bo, 
nun  poeti,  have  been  explained ;  ^  ntaay  pointi  ia  hntory,  chro. 
nology,  geography,  and  the  cuitoma  of  onHqnttf ,  bare  be«i  illns- 
treted ;  and  a  regnlar  hiitnrj  of  the  kiugi  of  France  bu  beeg 
composed,  by  the  nsbtance  of  medals. 

B«ttnf  is  a  kind  of  onomatologj',  in  T^ard  to  pluitj  and 
.  fioireTs,  eontaining'  little  more  than  «  list  of  Uwir  names,  and  tbe 
classification  of  Ibem  according  to  tbeir  parts.  Yet  has  Dar^, 
after  decorating  it  with  philosophy,  iirtroidvced  it  to  pO|etry ;  and 
if  the  relationship  was  slender,  he  formed  for  it  at  least  i^  splendid 
connection ;  ^  the  attociatton,  too,  fras  as  MtDntl  as  many  other] 
that  haTe  been  fanned  for  poetry. 

Mineralogy  ani^  the  study  of  fossils  does  not  tontA  ,tbe  mtrs 
.nrfate  of  things,  but  readies  a  certain' depth  of  yery  asefd  phi- 
losophical inquiry :  and  even  the  collector  of  shells,  if  one  de^ 
^Ke  above  a  child  oyer  bis  plsy-things,  is  necessarily  brought  in- 
to the  region;  of  neural  history.  *'  Here  are  shells  for  ti»  b- 
dies,"  as  one  says  irben  writing  an  accoont  of  the  Kitish  Ha^ 
fenm,  is  one  of  those  idle  obserrationa  in  Khich  smartness  ii  a 
jtAl  for  ignorance,  and  Impertuwnce  snppliea  the  piac?  of  com^ 
pon  sense. 

But  to  confine  myself  now  tq  tin  foUime  art  of  vhich  I  have 
'  sndertaken  to  treat.  How  wide  it*  range  1  Jf.ow  Tariou)  its  «m- 
nections  I  How  t>onndlesa  its  associations !  I  haye  ^Mken  uf 
.  science  as  the  moUier  of  art ;  but  I  must  aot  scfople  to  mentioo 
the  high  diaracter  that  has  been  challenged  for  poetry.  Tat 
Musk,  as  the  presiding  genius  of  song  has  been  csdled,  had  kt 
name,  if  we  May  credit  etymologists  and  mytbologists,  from  ha 
pecnliar  province :  this  was  to  inquire  into  all  science,  ^nd  there- 
fore, from  her  all  science  was  said  to  be  derived.  ^  And  sdmitled 
it  must  be,  that  whereevef  science  has  )>een  found,  she  ha«  alvayi 
been  hand  in  band  with  poetry.  In  all  nations,  barbaroni  u 
well  as  ciTilized,  the  poeti  were  the  first  historians ;  laws  sod 
oractej,  moral  prefept;  and  religious  rites,  were  expressed  in 
yerse :  uiA  poetry,  from  the  difinity  of  its  pretensions  and  fhs 
originality  of  ita  thought;,  wa»  considered,  as  well  in  the  northers ! 
^  eastern  natio&i,  as '<  tiie  lan^ptage  of  Uie  G^tds." 

But 


*  Addiion'i  D(aloc*«  on  Ancient  Hcdala. 

t  See  Diare  parltcolarly,   PiM^i  Harace. 

i   Daruiu'i  |<a>ciaf  IbePlantg.   ' 

S  MSTs,  D  ymiris  a^a  tu  hu,  re  ^rw,  (tiiiSi)  aaaatit  TM  0w*i*> 
«»Tti  rayx""'  anm.  i.  e.  The  Muie,  knawlcdgf,  .from  M*.  ji™,  w  Im- 
jjuiTC,  becauK  ehe  in  tbe  cauw  of  all  lenrniog. — Saidai'i  LtiicitK, 

I  See  the  Bn  iiiecerof  amtcPsetr;,  «<Ih  |lw  Pffbce  bjKib>pP*K7- 
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:  But  iMTing  the  Ugh  priori  r<MLd  of  coajeobire  and  sopemstiiTal 
Inflttenc«B,  let  lu  pursue  the  humbler  way  of  obieirattOD  and  ex< 
perience ;  whi.'re,  tracking  the  ordinary  course  of  the  deligbtful 
art  to  which  we  so  wish  to  do  hononr,  we  shall  find  her  eoleagued 
and  surrounded,  as  it  were,  with  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  Htst 
tins  union  is  both  nataral  and  necessary. 

'  Whatsoever  art  men  pursue  whldi  requires  accuracy  of  descrip- 
tion and  variety  of  embellishment^  implies  a  previous  acquunt- 
Mice  with  the  principles  of  knowledge  and  the  means  of  illustra- 
tion. Hence  it  is,  that  Cicero  *  claims  for  his  orator  an  acquaint- 
ance with  all  fbe  arts  and  sciences ;  though  he  perlM|iB  pushed  his  . 
claim  too  far,  shdtering  himself  behind  a  certain  ambiguity  in 
the  word  complete,  Tet  Quintilian's  cltums  ara  no  less  liberal, 
fad  made  on  the  same  grotmd.  His  Inslitaliotu  comprehends 
what  be  deems  necessary  for  an  orator,  both  in  his  exercise  and 
formation;  and  bis  public  performances  he  represents  as  a  medi- 
cine composed  of  a  variety  of  iogredientsi  or  as  the  productiMi 
pf  bees,  extracted  from  different  flowers,  f 

Nor  will  Sir  Joshua  Rej-nolds  allow  his  painter  to  be  a  mer« 
pianufactnrer  of  art.      Right  performance,— on  bis  system,  re- 

2uiring  a  knowledge  of  principle,  correctness  of  design,  and  &e 
uishing  of  taste, — forms  a  uatlifal  alliance  with  literature.  As 
9ur  art,  says  be,  is  not  a  divine  gift,  so  neither  is  it  a  mecbam. 
val  imde.  Its  fqundationi  are  laid  !>)  solid  science.  And  prac- 
tice, though  essential  to  perfection,  ctm  nerer  attain  that  to 
which  it  aims,  nnlets  it  work^  under  the  direction  of  principle." 
^nd  again  irrr"  He  can  neyei  be  a  gre^t  artist  who  is  grossly  illi- 
terate," X 

Poetry  also  has  at  least  sin)il^r  claims  to  make,  and  for  similar 
feasons.  She  is  drawn,  as  by  some  secret  power  of  attraction, 
i(|to  the  regions  of  philosophy ;  and,  iq  her  turn,  she  attracts 
philosophy.  Who  knows  not  what  gre^t  things  have  been  ad- 
yanced  concerning  Homer,  and  on  the  grqnnd  that  in  bis  writingr 
'  there  a^  trapes  of  all'the  Jfterature  of  hia  times.     Finding  alls- 


•  Dc  Orat.  Lib,  I, 

f  Tbn  ndnlrqbl}  cfpreMcd  by  QaiDlltlaa  i — Niti  forleoDlidalBnia|)|ae 
alia  nate  muihit  sql  f  ulnrTibvi  ■■4tPiur,  ez  nahis,  aiqoe  laierim  cdeirBrlb 
tjuKifue  JDlet  M  cffectibas  cumpoo)  tldemui,  qycirum  ex  Alttnii  fli  Ilia  nli- 
.  ura  ana,  qiis  nullt  rarum  EimUil  eat,  qulbui  conslal,  ted  |rro|)r)iu  viret  ea 
unnitiui  iHinit  t  elmiilaBaioiHlia  inellis  ilium  inioiutbileni  humanci  ratinnita. 
jiarcDi,  vario  BarBm  ac  luccoruni  gencre  |ierflciuDI  g  nm  rairubimur,  i\  ora- 
1)41,  qua  Dlbil  pmAulliii  bimiHi  dcdit  Providentia,  plurjboa  arllbm  Cfel  [ 
qaae  clUm  fum  se  ihhi  otieaduiil  ia  dkendu  nee  )irnFerDnl,  vim  luiBen  occaU 
tarn  raggrraat,  el  bcile  qunque  MUlaiMr  ? — QvintiHtni  ImUlmt.  Orat, 
Lib.  I.  Cap.  X.  '      ■  ■ 

-     f  OiKfiirMsMiraYdatlheitsjal  Atadmy,  DiicMneTII,- 
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•ions  ta  the  works  of  nature  and  art,  the  critics  procUimed  fiin 
Ihe  father  of  philosophers,  no  less  than  the  prince  of  poets.  Men 
ftf  the  greatest  emineiice  were  content  to  be  talight  the  most  ei, 
quisUe  maxims  in  their  several  professions  from  his  \iTitiTigs. 
Alexander  looked  to  thorn  for  the  institutes  of  war ;  Lyciirgns 
/or  laws  and  political  economy ;  and  while  Aristotle  formed  bis 
Canons  of  CrUidtm  from  Homer,  Strsbo  appealed  to  him  "  as  the 
first  author  of  geographical  science.  The  first  book  of  Straba, 
accordingly,  Is  made  np  of  quotations  from  Homer,  illustrative  of 
«ncient  geography,  in  the  same  manner  as  Arittotk'e  Poelict  and 
t-onginifs'a  Treatise  on  the  Sublime  ibonnd  with  pa,ssagPB  from 
Homer's  poems,  illoslrative  of  the  laws  of  their  art. — So  again, 
thongh  the  science  of  anatomyi,  as  now  understood,  was-  unknown 
In  the  age  of  Homer,  yet.  In  describiog  the  wounds  and  deaths  of 
'his  heroes,  so  critical  are  his  observations  and  correct  his  lui. 
gnage,  that  be  Is  considered  better  authority,  fot  his  time,  than 
Hippocrates  himself:  and  accordingly,  a  very  skilfnl  modem 
uialoKiist,  Mr.  Craickshsnk,  I  understand,  found  it  in  the  wa/ 
of  his  lectures  to  make  some  remarks  on  Homer's  knowledge  of 
this  science;  and  the  profoiiadest  anatoraift  the  world  ever  knew, 
Dr,  John  Hunter,  oftea  adopts  the  »ery  words  of  Homer. — In 
short,  the  critics,  when  they  got  on  this  subject,  led  on  by  such 
authorities,  knew  aot  where  to  stop,  and  grew  extravagant.  They 
■considered  poetry,  at  least  Homer's,  as  philosophy  has  bwu  con, 
•tdered,  like  a  fair  island  encircled  i>y  the  boundless  ocean  ;  and 
jo  Homer  they  seemed  to  embrace  every  thing ; — 

But  as  objects  arc  ^minished  by  distance  of  place,  they  are 
wont  to  be  magnified  by  distance  of  time.  When  men  look  back 
on  antiquity,  they  must  come  to  some  point  of  rest :  there  they 
.  «ee  literature  issue  fortfc^  perhaps,  copiously,  and  they  too  hastily 
.  imagine  tbcy  have  reached  its  source  j  though  the  presumption  is, 
that  it  ba«  coursed  about  for  incalculable  y<'ars,  that  it  has  circu- 
lated perh^s  over  the  world;  we  behold  the  stream,  but  the 
t|)ring.hea4,  like  that  of  the  Nile,  is  lost  in  impenetrable 
darkness. 

Leaving,  then,  all  questions  reluf  ive  to  Homer,  concerning  whom 
ancient  critlci^havc  raised  so  many  fancies,  and  th<:  tnodcru  critics, 


CMf .  Lib.  I.  .. ,       -   ■ 
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nore  particularly  the  Cetmani,  so  many  doubfi,  let  itt,  ^7  go* 
DeraVizing  our  observation!,  conflue  tbeni  to  poetry,  ' 

The  simple  truth  scems  to  b«  this.'  The  same  impuUe  that 
carries  the  miad  to  poetry,  tncTlnes  it  to  a  love  of  general  excel, 
lence,  and  by  a  most  natural  lympathy,  to  connect  it  irith  art 
and  science.  la  thi»  point  qf  fieiT,  therefore,  poetry  is  not  to 
be  considered  merely  as  aa  art,  at  least  in  the  sense  of  on  habi- 
tual poTser  m  man,  of  becoming  ihe  ca«w  of  tome  tffed^  accor/li 
ing  to  a  t^sicm  of  variout  and  teell  approved  precepts,  •  but  as  a. 
Tij^orAut  fualing,  raiding  the  mind  to  a  love  of  excellence,  and 
connecting  !t  ivith  what  ii  agrt^blc  or  usefnl  in  the  arts  and 
sciences  in  general :  aiid  la  thU  light  it  is  considered  by  thosuadi 
locates  of  ptftlical  entbusiasin,  Piato  and  Proclus ;  in  other  Vordsj 
t  is  an  inventive,  descriptive,  combining  power,  leading  over  ex- 
tensive tracts  of  nature,  attaching  itself  to  a  thousand  beautlfid 
forms  of  life,  conceiving  strongly  ideal  beanty,  and  feeling,  with 
the  nicest  sense,  amid  the  endless  variety  of  reUtiooSy  the  means 
of  a  powerful  and  quick  concatenation. 

For  it  is  the  province  of  isvestiom,  the  supreme  faculty  of 
poetic  genius,  to  discover  and  to  collect ;  and  should  it  he  said 
that  it  is  to  collect  mere. flowers,  yet,  while  so  employed,  it  is  ia 
the  way  of  finding  something  more  substantial  and  permanent : 
iu  the  same  manner  as  a  rovtr  at  sea,  while  in  quest  of  one  parti, 
cultvr  vessel,  falls  in  with  mahy  more.  It  ii  the  province  of  de. 
acription,  another  groat  faculty  of  poetry,  to  give  a  pleasing,  na- 
tural flow  to  narration ;  and  should  it  be  said,  this  is  a  mere  bab- 
ble of  the  stream ;  yet  do  streams  take  a  colonr  and  a  taste  froai 
tht!  several  i>cds  over  which  they  How.  It  is  the  province  of  ima- 
gination, the  very  soul  of  puHry,  to  bring  near  distant  obj^ct^ 
to  Suite  them  into  one  form,  and  to  give  them  a  glow,  as  from  t 
painter's  hand.  Whoever  possesses  most  of  these  qualities,  pos- 
sesses the  most  knowledge  ;  and  whoever  applies  them  most  inge. 
nionsly,  accordlog  to  the  laws  of  imitative  art,  will  he,  as  Uomer 
was,  the  best  poet. 

And  should  we  admit  that  the  time  of  Homer  +  ri  too  distant,  and 
his  history  too  uncertain  for  cirgumcnt ;  stilt  it  must  be  admitted, 
by  whomsoever  and  at  whatsoever  period  written,  the  Iliad  em. 
brac<!S  a  prodigious  compass  of  knowledge,  and  amply  illustrate 
how  intimately  science  is  connected  with  poetry,  and  to  wlul  a  vast 
extent  rendered  subservient  to  her  particular  intcrttits.  And  if  we 
look  nearer  our  Owd  lime,  where  all  is  clear  day-light,  and  among 


■  See  Harrib'i  Three  Trealim.     The  Treatiw  canrerniac  Art. . 
f  Eee  the  Germnn  cuMDwaiaisn,  WutGai  and  Hr^rae,  aa  ihi 
Witfecl.  .-•'■■■ 
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our  own  poatl,  whose  Vutory  is  cerl&in,  we  shall  find  eretf  tUag 
<Hi  the  side  of  our  position.  IVlilton  we  can  trace  back  to  fail 
carlj  life,  and  OTer  his  juTeoUe  performances  ;  and  we  can  follow 
Um  op  to  the  full  Tigonr  of  hti  extraordinary  intellect,  and  the 
completion  of  his  great  work. — How  replete  wm  his  mind  wHh 
knowledge !  How  Msocialing  and  strong  his  imagination  J  Aad 
with  what  prompt  skill  does  he  bring  all  learning,  ancient  and 
inodeni,  to  add  dignity  and  beanty  to  hb  Paradite  Lost!  So 
agun,  Spenser ;  his  fairy  nsiwu  are  not  fnller  of  fancies  Ihia 
realities,  of  fable  and  fiction,  than  of  historical  knowledge  and 
philosophical  truth :  like  a  rich,  convertible  field,  that  hears  in 
■nccession  erery  variety  of  grain,  and  whose  flowers  are  not  weeds 
■tinting  any  useful  produce,  but  beautiful  grasses  which  at  once 
Adorn  the  sceiK  and  fructify  the  soil.  We  may,  indeed,  allow 
^nser,  with  that  amiable  modesty  which  so  distingui^ed  hii 
fhfuaQtier,  to  call  himself, — 


-••  ApfinnllM  «r  tbe  ■kill. 


Tbat  whUoo<  In  dttineil  wiH  iU  nyot." 

Tet  was  be  most  truly  a  roaster  genius,  with  all  literature  at  his 
command,  and  bending  it  into  his  serrice,  not  like  a  manoftb 
tnrer  of  art,  but  a  genuine.«on  of  inspiration.  ' 

Butler  was  a  geidus  of  another  school,  bnt  a  poet ;  a  caricaturist 
as  to  characters,  but  a  real  painter  in  his  descriptions  ;  a  nan  of 
whim  in  the  temper  of  his  writings,  but  a  man  of  sciaice,  of  the 
most  combining  and  diversified  imagination.  No  writer,  ancient 
or  modem,  has  displayed-more  learning,  end  enclosed  it  within  > 
smaller  space,  than  has  Butler  in  his  first  canto  of  Httdthrat'  It 
(aatiot  "be  said  of  his  learning,  as  he  saj-s  of  hit  knight* s  wit,-* 

Weenat,  allboash  ke  had  nacb  nil, 
B'  wai  *cry  tb}  of  using  it, 
Ai  being  toib  lo  -Mr  it  oul, 
And  \1iett(oTt  bare  if  not  alranl  t 

for  it  was  ready  on  all  occasions)  and,  like  bisTaleacotius,  whose 
^DCtrise,  however,  he  has  inaccurately  stated,  Bntler  fills  up 
.,«Tery  vacuity  with  extracts  from  more  iiviog  parts,  and  the  sap< 
-plementB  of  most  substantia]  knowledge. 

'  What  is  sometimes  chanted  so  of  Sliakspeare  Is  trite  and  nn. 
twe,  too  ambiguous  at  least  for  an  exception  to  a  general  rule. 
The  controversy  tliat  ends  in  determining  against  the  learning  of 
{^akspeare,  has  esablished  his  philosophy.  For  against  what 
loaming  has  it  determined  ?  Against  his  acquaintance  with  tie 
learned  languages. — And  what  are  languages  ?     The  mere  tbell, 


>  ^inidactlaa  of  the  Si  b*^  of  the  Air;  Qaeea. 
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of  whlck  Ittemtnie  is  tha  keTMl^ — Hio  men  tiamf,  ot  wiick 
the  artf  and  sciences. are  the  freight.  Tke  nition  that  vm  b  sort 
of  r^Mblic  in  literature ;  the  natiaa  that  m  afaound^d  with  phi* 
losofriion,  aadpaet*,  aad  paintrn;  U>9  natioa  that  itiU  tires  ia 
the  amiali  or  literature,  vhite«ttm  ktj*  beeit  lonp exdnguislied  ( 
the  nation  to  which  aH  the  learned  in  Eurape  are  prand  to  ba; 
come  tranalatot^  uid  conmentatvn  $  tte  »aibm  to  whtcb  wa  are 
•till  looking,  as  prodigied  af  Klaice,  mition  of  genias,  apd  the 
atuidardi  of  taat»t  tite;nstioR  who,  fai  ihort,  aaa  th«  Oiaclea  of 
onr  public  schools  and  of  our  unirerAies;  thttt  nation  knew  Imt 
Mie  language. 

.  Sbakspcare  had  tha  ^ward  doUriag  of  a  fine  nkid ;  the  ontl 
ward  covering  of  solid  reading,  i^  Critical  obseTratioD,  and  th4 
richest  eloquence;  and  compared  with  these,  what  are  the  tnpj 
pings  of  the  schools  ?  ijhall  we  gay  of  knowledg;e  what  Lord 
Monboddo  says  of  the  first  pbilosophy,  tIz.  of  hit  metaphysics  ? 
that  it  is  only  to  be  learned  in  Egypt  and  the  wiitiap  of  I^to 
and  Aristotle.* 

"  The  potVt*!e  loafine  pbirat;  waUiof,"  t 
Is  the  tye  of  inspiration,  wHch  pierces  truth,  thongh  i*  may  be 
too  cursory  and  rapid  to  t^e  in  all  the  minuter  connecting  parish 
Dryden,  indeed,  sa^s  of  our  immortal  bard,  "  that  he  wanted 
not  the  spectacles  of  hooks  to  read  nature."  He  then  used  Uiem 
without  wanting  them  ;  for  nse  them  be  certainly  did.  That  he 
lias  made  mist^es  In  chronohgy,  hiitory,  and  geography,  t  vioJ 
lated  the  unities  of  Aristotle,  and  sometimes  broken  Prisclan'a 
head,— that  he  was,  in  short,  but  a  smatCerer  in  what  is  cnlled 
book-learning,  this  may  be  admKted.  Baf  what  do  his  historic^ 
plays  shew,  if  not,  that  he  was  tolerably  read,  though  only 
through  the  medium  of  translations,  in  tie  history  of  his  own 
fioiuitry,  Wid  the  history  of  other  countries  too  ?  What  his  ap. 
propKate  allusions,  hts  characteristic  illust  ratio  as,  fats  splendid  ' 
descriptions,  bis  direnified  associations,  but  a  certain  share  of 
reading  and  literary  conTerae|  with  an  immense  deal  of  obserra. 
tion  ?  The  Midsummer  Ifig}Wf  Dream  shews  him  acquainted 
with  the  points  of  ancient  history  on  which  Ms  play  turns,  as 
much  as  if  he  had  read  Diogeixt  Laertiut  and  Plitiarch't  Lives 
in  the  Greek  ;  and  with  the  fairy  mythology  of  the  North,  as  well 
as  if  be  had  read  Olaat  Magnus  and  Bartkaliiati,  or  .drank  at  the 
spring-head  of  Che  oorthera  languages.     In  shor^  as  one  essay 


•  Awient  Mdaphytin,  b;  Laid  Uonbvddo,  Vol.  1 

f  WdsoniDrr  Night*!  Dream. 

J  Farner'i  £»«}'  ^d  lh(  tcanlaf  of  Bkakspcarc, 
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«n  fbelmrDlngof  Sliilctpeare*^^#ffercotMpTVT0,  though  atlcmpr. 
taff  to  prore,  thst  Stakspeare  was  conrersant  iti  the  li?anipd  laa- 
guagei ;  so  could  not  the  Oiber,  nor  did  tt  attempt,  that  be  ">/».$ 
not  ■  man  ef  readh^.  It  only  diem,  to  use  the  writer's  own 
irords,  thnt  ^'Shakspetre  Wasted  not  the  stilts  of  laBgDageto 
raise  hini  above  other  mgn."     ' 

Stress  .has  been  laid  kere  oa  fW  cases  o6iy:  but  a  pmition, 
that  ft  poetical  mind  is  alwaji,  -more  or  less,  philosophical  and  li- 
terary, shonld  be  aoccnnptated,  though  only  in  incidental  UaU, 
with  more  geno^  illostiratioB.  ' 

^Vhat,  then,  were  the  first  Grecian  poets  aflcr  Horacr,  sncli  is 
Hesiod  and  I%dar  J  What  tlie  cMef  of  the  I^tin  poets,  Lucretius, 
Vbgll,  tatd  Ovid  i  Gome  of  the  firU  scholars  or  the  £rst  phile^ 
K^en  of  their  time ;  to  eacA  of  whom  we  may  apply  i — 

NamqaF  (nn^hrt  uti  magmun  per  inane  coactmo 
Kemlria  icrrnrunique,  8Dinia(|ue,  mnriique  fiibscnl, 
<  Et  UviMI  ilia*l  !|Hl«. 

VlaaI^.  -f 

The  Italian  pOets,  whether  they  wrote  in  Latin  or  thfir  own 
language,  must  be  ranked  among  the  reviTers  of  liferalure,  and 
were  its  zcaloas  supporters;  the  Comeillcs,  Raciues,  Uoillvaiis, 
and  Toltaires  of  France  were,  besides  their  poetical  characters, 
critics  and  philosophers. 

Pursue  the  course  of  poetry  in  England,  and  you  will  find  it 
accompanied  with  literalure.  Chancer,  the  first  of  our  poets,  oa 
reference  to  the  change  of  our  language  from  the  Saxon,  of  much 
account,  was  well  acquainted  with  all  the  Hteiature  of  his  time, 
and  with  something  better.  Cowlny  was,  from  his  earliest  child. 
hood,  deToted  to  study :  Milton  was  unacquainted  scarcely  wKh 
any  branch  of  Uteratiiro,  and  would  hare  inunortalizcd  his  name 
had  he  left  only  his  prose  works  behind  him :  Dryden  possessed  a 
well.fumished  mind,  and  was  a  prose  writer  of  the  most,  varicil 
excellence  ;  Pope  converted  all  he  read  and  all  ho  saw  into  har> 
monious  rhyme :  Collins,  a  bard  of  powerful  imagination,  had 
been  a  deep  thinker  and  a  successful  student :  and  Gray,  though 
an  enemy  to  the  mathematics,  was,  in  other  respects,  a  most  pO' 
lished,  fastidions  scholar :  poets  these  of  the  first  eminence  among 


■  Mr.  Peler  Whalleji  Ibe  editor  of  Ben  Joosnn,  nrole  an  Essa;  vn  ll" 

Learning  of  Shakspeare,  In  which  he  auempts  tn  >Im«  (hat  Sliatiprare  wa* 

'   ^cqnaiMcd  with  nod  Isillated  the  clani^  writera  of  Greece  and  Romr.    Tb'a 

^Dcti'lne  la  cuafuitd  by  Or.  farmer,  by  producing  the  very  (laswf  "f  ''" 

oU  Tranilatlou,  and  .olhcr  old   Eogliah  bonki^   froa  whUlt  ahatoiW 

t  BelojaeVI. 
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as.  They  hy  thclt  literature  enriched  tbeir  poetry ;  and  vlub, 
they  borrowed  from  thi;  public  stock  of  art  »ad  science,  they  re-, 
paid  with  iatercEt,  by  the  pleasure  and  instruction  which  they  afa 
ford  mankind.  Similar  eiampJes  too  might  be  shevo  in  our  aim. 
time,  to  prove  that  the  relation  here  couteoded  for  is  real,  and 
thttt  those  who  have  obtained  any  notice  fbr  their  poetry,  vera- 
persons,  though  iu  different  d^rees  sod^  pertiape,  different  ways, 
of  enlarged  and  coltirated  nunds. 

"  But  such  writers  as  Bums" — Such  writers  3«  Burns  confinq 
my  argiunent.  That  story  would  be  poorly,  indeed  falsely,  told^ 
that  Irft  Burns  gasping  for  inflation  at  the  pluughtail.  Such  & 
character  would  uot  have  existed,  but  for  tliat  love  of  general- 
nature  aud  strength  of  feeling  which  in  part  lead  to,  xai.  in  part 
constitute,  mental  in^roTemeDt,  Writers  niiidi  inferior  to  Boma 
prove  no  lets;  such  as  Taylorthe  Water  Poet,  and  Stcf^tea  Duck 
the  Thresher:  they  considered  aaeutal  improvement  so  essential 
to  their  pretensions,  as  to  be  even  ostentatious  of  the  little  tliey. 
knew  ;  and  whoever  choosps  to  (lip  into  their  poems,  will  find 
tiiat  the  extent  of  their  reading  was  commeniurote,  at  least,  wiltl 
the  .roach  of  their  poetry. 

But  not  to  seem  presumptuous,  tmd  to  claim  for  the  poets 
more  than  their  duo,  let  us,  in  closing,  maJie  all  reasonable  con- 
cession^. 

Though  poetry,  then,  is  thus  linked,  as  we  have  seeu,  with  ^i. 
losophr,  "yet  it  must  be  allowed  to  be  the  nature  of  an  ingeniaua 
mind  to  find  resources  in  its  own  stores,  and. to  dispose  of  what 
it  collects  elsewhere  to  tlie  greateiit  advantage.  Hence,  whila 
dull  writers  appear  to  know,  tittle  or  nothing,  those  of  lively  a&* 
sociations  appear  to  know  more  llian  thi'y  really  do  ;  like  col- 
lectors ofcoriosities  and  antiquities,  who,  without  any  deep  rcscarcb 
or  much  knowledge,  may  lodge  the  Yaiious  productions  of  naturo 
apt!  the  choice  remains  of  different  nations  in  their  museums  ;  or 
like  gold-beaters,  who  spread  a  little  gold  orei  a  great  lengtit  o( 
surface.  We  must  add,  tpo,  what  is  orten  said,  that  a  poetic  ge« 
Biu»  possesses  an  elasticity  which  is  wont  to  fly  off  from  pursuits 
which  appear  in  the  rigid  form  of  system  and  require  a  certain 
intcnseness  of  application.  HenCe,  they  say,  poets  are  rarely 
tnatbematicians ;  and  hence  we  find  Swift,  and  Johnson,'  and  Gray, 
abusing,  ignorantly  enough,  yet,  as  i^WNe,  in  their  poetical  .cira« 
racters,  the  dry,  unbending  ntathemafics.  We  may  concede  even 
all  this,  and  yet  hold  to  our  conclusion,— one  that  the  ancients 
were  so  fond  of  estiiblishing,  and  which  no  modem  has  disproved, 
— that  poetry  is  niidirally  allied  to  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  that 
the  same  propensities  which' incl me  to  this  exquisite  pursuit,  gives 
a  proKenirEs  to  original  observa^on,  a  fundnets  for  useful  or  agrea. 

abia 
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Ale  resdfaig,  a  feelitif  n^icfa  attaches  to  g«tenl  tnitti,  and  iiU  - 
■plrei  >  tove  of  nature. 

Is  it,  afterall,  ujd,  flisthble,  which  has  sometimes  been  caWtA 
Hit  othpnttg  of  poetry,  furnishes  an  objection  against  poetry  ia 
titlsrits  supposed  alliance  with  truth  and  philosophy?  Thatwoul^ 
be  a  hasty  objertion  which  Is,  indeed,  a  very  strong  confinnatian 
of  the  cWm.  For  what  was  fable,  ancient  fable,  I  mean  i  Here 
we  need  not  call  In  Alexander  floss's  assistance,  whose  Miise'i 
Inletyreler  is  a  thread  spun  too  finely,  and  carried  out  to  a  length 
too  eitrBTBjant,  for  ttie  pDrposes  of  reasonable  men  ;  but  Sallurt 
was  as  grave  a  man,  thnngh  of  another  school,  a  Platonist;  and 
If  he  did  not  find  tmth,  he  traTeHed  a  long  way  to  v^ry  little 
purpose;  forPfiattos  si^s  he  trarelled  over  the  whole  world  with- 
out suidals  to  find  it,  Setlnst  says  "  fables  were  divine  :  he  con- 
nects them  with  the  profoundest  metaphysics  and  theogonies.  The 
world  Itself  he  c^ls  a  fable,  and  for  this  reason,  because  while 
bodies  and  things  are  tten  in  it,  soiils  and  minds  are  hid ;  that 
truth  is  concealed  under  fables,  to  prevent  the  unthinking  from 
despising  it,  and  to  compel  the  studious  to  become  philosf>pbers." 
Lord  Bacon,  too,  whose  searching  intellect  apprehended  so  well 
all  the  connecting  links  of  science,  places  poetry  very  high  in 
his  Adnaiteemeitt  of  Learning,  and  hns  written  a  treatise  prufes. 
sedly  to  shew  "  the  Wisdom  of  Ike  Aneientf," 

But  the  world  are  too  fond  of  wonders,  and  are  therefore  lia. 
ftle  to  be  Imposed  en  by  crudities.  Such  are  the  ideas  of  a  poet 
comprehending  all  knowledge,  and  a  poet  entirely  ignorant.  All 
knowledge  is  derived  from  the  association  of  ideas ;  and  m^'a 
knowledge  fs  in  proportion  to  his  number  of  ideas :  and  ,as  a  mind 
traly  poetical  must  possess  those  perceptions  and  fc-elings  which 
form  natnrat,  lively,  and  strong  associations,  if  is  of  little  conse- 
quence whence  those  ideas  are  derived,  whether  from  books  or  his 
owii  feelings,  from  actual  observation  or  social  intercourse.  Bat 
no  human  «ccellence  was  ever  formed  out  of  nothing.  "  What 
eaa  be  more  absurd,"  said  Erasmus  to  a  great  jHince,  **  than  that 
he  who  commands  the  world  should  not  know  what  the  world  is?" 
Itt  langnage  somewhat  resembling  this  might  be  addressed  the 
person  wbo,  in  the  name  of  the  poets,  (for  I  am  confident  no  poet 
Mionid  act  thns  himself),  should  tivat  science  with  contempt,  In 
fcoBouff  a*  it  were,  of  tfat  patamvnct  claims  of  genius. 

Afl  Observer. 
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Aet.  lX.—rPouTies  tout  PaETictf 

Or  the  ^tfieratt  SUuaUo*  of  a  JoUfnalM  nnhappUg  tmttten  sUh 
the  Lore  of  Rkjfptt. 

AoAiir  I  Stop ; — again  flie  toil  re/nse  I 

Away,  for  pity's  sake,  diBtruting  Muse; 

Not  tbas  come  tmiling  with  thy  l»rk)al  trieki 

B^tiFfteti  sty  >tudiou«  face,  and  politics. 

Is  it  for  thee  tn  mock  tlie  frowns  of  f&teF 

Look  rotmi,  look  raund,  and  mark  ray  itesp'rtde  stftte. 

Cannot  tby  gifted  eyes  a  sight  behoid,  \ 

That  might  bxft:  queli'd  Ae  Lcrtiian  bud  of  old,  *      > 

And  made  the  blood  of  Dbnte's  sdf  ran  cold  ?  J 

Lo,  first  this  table  spread  with  fearful  books 

la  which,  whoever  c«i  help  it,  nover  looks  ; 

Letten  to  Lords,  Remarks,  B^flectirais,  Hints ; 

Uves,  siWtch'd  a  meiaent  from  the  public  priKts;  - 

Pamphlets  to  prove,  on  pain  of  onr  nndoinff, 

That  rags  are  wealth,  and  reformation  ruin  ; 

Journals,  and  fartefs,  and  bills,  and  taws  of  libel, 

And  bloated  andbleod.red,  tb«  placeman's  amaDBl  bible. 

Scarce  from  the  load,  ag  from  a  heap  of  dead, 

My  poor  old  Homer  shews  his  liying  head  ^ 

Milton,  in  sullen  darkness,  yields  to  fate. 

And  Tasso  groans  beneath  the  courtly  weight : 

Horace  alone  (the  rogoe  1)  his  doom  has  raiss'd, 

And  lies  at  ease  upon  the  Peasion  lAst. 

Jlound  these,  in  tall  imaginary  chairs, 

Imps  ever  grinning,  sit  my  daily  cares  ; 

Distaste,  delays,  dislikings  to  begin, 

Onawings  of  pen,  and  kueadings  of  the  chin. 

Here  (he  Blue  Daemon  keeps  his  constant  stir. 

Who  makes  »  man  his  own  barometer ; 

There  Nightmare,  horrid  mass  !  unfeatur'd  Ite^l  1 

Prepares  to  seize  me  if  E  M\  asleep :  ' 

And  there,  with  hands  that  grasp  one's  very  soul. 

Frowns  Head-ache,  scalper  of  the  studious  poll ; 

Head-ache,  who  Lurks  at  noon  about  the  courts, 

And  whets  his  tomahawk  on  East's  Reports. 

Chief  of  this  soci^  game,  behind  me  stvidt 

Pale,  peevish,  perivrigg'd,  with  itching  bands, 
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A  goblin,  double-tailed,  and  cloak'd  in  blacl:,- 
Wbo  while  I'm  gravely  thinking,  bites  tnj'  back. 
Around  bis  h«ad  flits  many  a.  harpy  sbape 
With  jaws  o(  parchment  and  long  haira  of  tape, 
Threat'ning  to  pounce,  and  twra  whate'eC  I  write, 
With  their  own  Tenom,  into  foul  despight. 
Let  me  but  name  the  court,  they  swear  and  curse, 
And  diu  me  wilb  hard  names  ;  and  what  is  worse, 
'Tis  HOW  three  times  that  I  bare  niiss'd  my  pnrse. 
No  wonder  poor  Torquato  went  distracted. 
On  whose  gali'd  senses  just  sueh  pranks  were  acted^ 
When  the  small  tyraot,  God  knows  on  what  ground, 
With  dungeons  and  with  doctors  hemm'd  him  round, ' 
Last,  but  not  least,  (methinks  I  tee  him  now !) 
With  stare  expectant,  and  a  ragged  broir, 

£mes  the  foijl  fiend,   who, — let  it  rain  or  shincj 
t  it  be  clear  or  cloudy,  foul  or  fine, 
Or  freezing,  thawing,  drizzling,  hailing,  snowing. 
Or  mild,  or  warm,  or  hot,  or  bleak  and  blowing, 
Or  dajnp,  or  dry,  or  dull,  or  sharp,  or  sloppy. 
Is  sure  to  come  ; — the  Dct'I  who  comes  for  copy! 

If  sights  like  these  my  gentle  Muse  can  bear, 

Thy  visage  may  be  seen,  capricious  fair, 

In  courts  and  taverns,  and  the  Lord  knows  where. 


J 


*  Sm  Black's  Life  ef  Torgaalo  Tasto,  which,  if  it  dnei  not  eviece  ■ 
malDre  ju[<|;nieiil  in  iinini  nf  M.vle,  ii  wriden  4I  once  »ilh  greal  orruncjr  at 
inTesdgnlioa  and  enlhusiaim  of  sympath]'.  Onr  can  neter  hear  niiiiiiBl  lo- 
digrmlicD,  of  I  he  glale  10  which  Ibit  nnfoilumic  geniua  was  reduced  by  a 
pcltj  Ilalion  priace,  Ihe  Duke  of  Fcrrara,  who,  from  iome  rajsltrinu 
jralousy,  cbuse  In  regard  bis  mnrbid  •cnsibllit>  u  madnns,  and  oat  obIj 
locked  him  up,  but  drenched  him  nilh  nauteous  medlcinn.  .  Il  is  Irulj  ht> 
milialing  Id  hear  Ihe  illqilrious  |iae(,  in  spile  of  his  nalural  high-Diadednrn, 
humbly  pelitiouing  to  be  relicTed  from  hia  inordinaie  qaaatiiy  of  phasic,  or 
promising,  in  the  eient  of  cbialnirij;  a  small  indulgence,  lo  take  it  more  pa- 
lienlly.  One  of  the  miseries  nith  Hhich  disease,  peneculiiin,  and  fancy, 
CODspired  to  tormenl  bim  during  his  confinemeDl  in  St.  Anae's  Hospital,  «M 
an  idea  that  he  was  haunted  by  ■  miichieioug  little  goblin,  who  tumbled  liii 
papers  nbout,  stole  bis  money,  and  deranged  his  en  n  tempi  all  on'. '  The  f<J- 
lawing  wild  and  simple  touch  of  pathos  is  aupposed  to  have  been  writicB  by 
bin  during  these  aSiclions  : — 

Tuchenerni  in  Plndo 
Ifi  petide  nia  celra  ad  un  cipresso, 
^atutala  In  niio  nnme,  edille  pol, 
Ch'  la  «Dn  dnglianni,  e  da  fDrluua  appre«lo, 
O  thou  nho  t»  Parnassnt  lak'sl  Ihy  wnj 
^„  W  bere  banp  my  bnrp  npnn  a  cjprem  Ireei 

~""  GblUte  tt  hi  my  name,  and  uy, 

Tbat  I  am  old,  and  full  nf  misery. 
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Cifford  raiy  yet  his  courtly  diuns  foregoj 

Or  leave  Reviews  to  those  who  dare  say  no ; 

Old  Brinsley  too,  with  whlaltey  dead  alive, 

Look  Bp  om:e  more,  and  feel  his  flame  rerive ; 

And  Canning,  for  a  public  joke,  prefer 

Some  merrier  fiction  than  Ms  chancter. 

^'en  Walter  Scott  may  see  thee  now  and  then, 

Spite  of  the  womi-out  HWOrd  he  wields  for  pen, 

And  all  that  ancient  state  in  which  be  sits. 

Of  spears,  plaids,  bogles,  helms,  and  border-wits-. 

Enchanter  Scott,  who  in  black-tetter  read, 

Gains  a  rank  life  by  raising  of  the  dead, 

Sure  bnt  to  fix  his  destiny  more  fast. 

And  dying  like  themselves,  be  damn'd  at  last. 

But  see  !  E^en  now  thy  wondrous  charm  prevails  c 
The  shapes  are  niorM  :  the  stricken  circle  fails  : 
With  backward  grins  of  malice  they  retire, 
Scar'd  at  thy  seraph  looks  and  smiles  uf  fire. 
''That  instant,  as  the  hindmost  shuts  the  door, 
The  bursting  sunshine  smites  the  wlndow'd  floor  : 
Bursts  too,  on  ev'ry  side,  the  sparkling  sound 
Of  birds  abroad  ;  th'  elastic  spirits  bound  ; 
And  the  fresh  mirth  of  morning  breathes  around. 
Away,  ye  clouds  ; — dull  politics,  give  place  : — 
Off,  cares,  and  wants,  and  threats,  and  all  the  race 
Of  foes  to  ^edom  and  to  graceful  leisure ! 
Tp  day  is  for  the  Muse  and  dancing  pleasure  I 

0  for  a  seat  in  some  poetic  nook, 

Just  hid  with  trees,  and  sparkling  with  a  brook, 

"Where  through  the  quiv'ring  houghs  the  sunbeams  shoot 

Their  arrowy  diamonds  upoa  flow'r  and  fruit, 

"While  stealing  airs  come  fuming  o'er  the  stream, 

And  lull  the  fancy  to  a  waking  dream  I 

There  shouldst  thou  come,  0  first  of  my  desires, 

"What  time  the  noon  had  spent  it's  fiercer  fires, 

And  all  the  bow'r,  with  checquer'd  shadows  strown^ 

Glow 'd  with  a  mellow  twilight  of  it's  own. 

Tliere  shouldst  thou  come ;  and  there  sometimes  with  tlice 

Might  deign  repair  the  staid  Philosophy, 

To  taste  thy  fresh'ning  brook,  and  trim  thy  groves, 

And  tell  us  what  good  task  true  glory  loves. 

1  see  it  now  ! — I  pierce  the  fairy  glade, 
And  feel  th'  enclosing  influence  of  the  shade. 
A  thousand  forms,  that  sport  on  summer  eves. 
Glance  through  the  light,  and  whisper  in  (ite  leairs, 

Bb«  ,   ma« 
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While  et'ry  b<n]|h  seems  nodding  irith  A  sprite ; 
And  er'ry  air  seems  hushing  the  delight ; 
And  the  calm  blin,  fix'd  on  itself  a  while, 
Dimples  Ch'  wiconscioui  lips  into  a  smile. 
AnoQ,  strange  mnsic  breathes : — the  fairies  shew 
Their  pranksome  crflnd  ;  arid  in  grave  order  gA 
Beside  the  water,  singing,  small  and  clF>ar, 
New  harmonies  unknown  f  o  mortal  ear, 
Caught  upon  moonlight  nights  from  some  nigh 

Wand'ring  sphere, 
X  turn  to  thee,  and  listen  with  Gi'd  eyes, 
And  feel  my  spirits  moont  on  winged  extacies. 

In  vain.— Pffr  now  with  looks  Biat  donbly  bum, 
Sham'd  of  their  late  defeat,  my  foes  return. 
They  bnoW  their  foil  is  short ;  and  shorter  still 
The  btisS  that  waits  upon  the  Muse's  will. 
Back  to  their  seats  they  rush,  and  reassume 
Their  ghastly  rights,  and  sadden  all  the  room. 
O'er  ears  and  brain  the  bursting  wrath  descends, 
Cabals,  mis-statepieilts,  noise  of  private  ends, 
2>oubts,  haznrds,  crosses,  cloiid.corapelling  vaponrr. 
With  dire  necessity  to  read  the  papers, 
Judicial  slaps  that  would  have  stung  Saint  I^nl, 
Costs,  pitylngfi,  Warnings,  wits  ; — artd  worse  than  all 
(O  for  a  'dose  of  Thelwall,  or  of  poppy  !) 
The  fiend,  the  punctnal  fiend,  that  bawls  for  copy ! 
Full  in  the  mid'st,  like  that  (>orgonian  spell, 
Whose  rav'ning  features  glar'd  collected  hell, 
The  well.wigg'd  pest  his  curling  horror  shakes, 
And  A  fourth  snap  of  threat'ning  vengeance  takes  ! 
At  that  dread  sight  the  Muse  at  last  turng  pale ;  ) 

Freedom  and  fiction's  Self  no  more  avail ;  f 

And  lo,  my  Bow'r  of  Bliss  is  turn'd  into  a  jail !  ) 

—What  then  ?    What  then  ?    my  better  goiins 

cries ; — 
Scahdals  and  jails! — Alt  these  you  may  despise. 
Th'  enduring  soul,  that,  to  keep  others  free. 
Dares  to  give  up  it's  darling  liberty, 
Lives  wheresoe'er  It's  countrymen  applaud, 
And  in  their  greet  enlargement  walks  abroad. 
But  toils  alone,  and  struggles,  hour  by  hour. 
Against  th'  insatiate,  gold-flush'd  Lust  of  Pow'r, 
Can  keep  the  fdnting  virtue  of  thy  land 
'{''rom  the  rank  slaves  that  gather  round  his  hand* 
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Be  poor  in  purse,  aad  Iaw  vill  soon  undo  theet 
Be  poQi  in  soul,  and  Bclf-contempt  will  roe  thee. 

I  ywld,  1  yield,-— Once  more  I  torn  to  y oh, 
Harsh  politics!  And  once  more  bid  a^leu 
To  tiie  soft  dretuniag  of  tie  Muse's  bow'rs, 
Tbeir  Bun.stre&lc'd  froits  and  fairy.paintcd  flon'rs. 
Farewell,  for  gentler  ti^eg,  ye  l»urell'd  shades  ; 
Ffirewfll,  ye  sparkling  brooks,  and  haunted  glades, 
Where  the  trim  sh^ies,  that  bathe  in  moonlight  eves, 
Glance  through  the  Ujbt,  and  whisper  in  the  leaves, 
While  er'ry  bough  seems  nodding  with  a  sprite. 
And  ev'ry  air  seems  hushing  the  delight. 
Farewell,  farewell,  dear  Muse,  and  all  thy  pleasure! 
He  conquers  ease,  who  would  be  crovn'd  with  leUufe, 


Abt.  X.-^/»  if  justifiable  to  reprint  the  Pruriencies  of  our  Olfl 
Poets? — The  Queslijm  discussed  iif  a  Dialogue, 

A.  I  have* just  made  a  large  pnrchase,  my  friend;  it  b  of 
Chalmers's  new  edition  of  the  likigiish  Poets ;  but  I  am  disap. 
pointed  to  find  that  the  works  of  each  poet  are  not  givpq  entire  ; 
»a  that,  in  order  to  study  the  hjstory  of  £i)glish  poetry,  and  oh- 
tain  the  true  character  of  every  English  pof  t,  I  must  ^tjll  haro 
recoujrse  to  scarce  original  editions.  I  well  hoped  that  ia  ^  body 
of  poetry  like  the  present,  pore  than  half  of  which  is  interesting 
to,  and  will  be  looked  into  by,  only  'he  literary  antiquary,  the 
editor  would  have  thought  it  his  sacred  duty  to  reprint  his  ajtUiars 
vithout  mutilation  or  castration ;  but  he  tells  ^s,  that  lie  h^s 
*'  discovered  that  the  lic«ntious  language  of  some  of  our  most 
eminent  poets,  whether  thdr  own  fault  or  that  gf  their  age,  nin^t 
necessarily  be  omitted." 

B.  And  that  oniission  was,  in  iny  opinion,  a  much  more  "  s(^ 
eredduly"  than  the  one  you  wo^dd  impose  upon  hiin- 

A-  If  the  edition  of  Ejjglish  poetry,  of  which  I  am  speaking, 
were  ever  likely  to  grace  the  shelves  of  a  cabinet,  or  to  mix  with 
the  billets-doux  of  a  lady's  toilette,  I  should  be  the  first  to  agree 
■with  you;  and  I  am  sorry  that  the  editions  of  Pope  and  Prior, 
vhich  arc  to  be  found  in  the  places  1  have  nasted,  hare  not  been 
previously  submitted  to  a  similar  operation  to  that  which  Mr. 
Chalmers  kva  performed  upon  Skelton  ai^  Carev,  in  my  new 
sb  3  puTchasek 
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pnrchaie.  But  this  elaborate  work  comprises  twenty.one  large 
octavo  volumes,  closHy  printed  in  double  columna,  and  is  half 
filled  with  such  poets  as  Chaucer,  Gower,  Skeltoa,  Gascoigne, 
Turbervlle,  &c.,  whose  works  are  copied  in  the  forbidding  or. 
thography  of  their  times ;  so  that  there  would  hare  been  little 
danger  lest  the  pruriencies  of  our  old  poets  had  been  read  ia 
!Mt.  Chalmers's  edition  by  any  other  than  those  who  make  (be 
history  of  English  poetry  their  study  ;  and  to  such  readers  he  w« 
bound  to  attribute  suflicit-iit  discretion  and  taneness  to  coonteract 
the  injurious  effect  with  which  such  a  perusal  night  irremediably 
be  attended  in  the  eases  of  the  young  and  the  fair.  As  for  thf 
pruriencies  of  our  later  English  poets,  Hie^  are  every  one  retained 
in  Mr.  Chalmers's  half^quenmish  edition ;  for  its  plan  includes 
3>r.  Johnson's  Poets  and  Lives,  word  for  word ;  and  the  Dsctor, 
though  a  strict  and  unaffected  moralist,  knew  that  it  was  his  datj 
as  an  editor,  to  give  the  British  poetd  to  the  world  as  he  fonnd 
them,  to  "  speak  the  speech  as  it  was  pronounced  to  him;" 
lie  might  have  grieved  for  many  a  poem  in  those  volumes,  theti. 
tie-pages  of  every  one  of  which  contained  his  name,  but  he  could 
not  suppress  it ,-  apd  he  very  well  knew  that  he  was,  on  that  ati 
couut,  no  more  responsible  for  the  mischief  it  might  occasion, 
tiian  Were  the  publishers  or  the'  printer  of  the  work.  Mr.  Chalmew 
has  effected  little  for  morality  and  decency,  in  discarding  the  Rap- 
ture from  the  poems  of  Carew,  and,  at  the  same  time,  leaving  un- 
touched Dryden's  S^lnia  Die  Fair  in  the  Bloom  of  Fifteen,  Swift's 
Ladi/^3  Dressing-room,  Cassinui  und  Peter,  A  Beautiful  Yoang 
Nymph  going  to  Bed,  and  Strephon  and  Chloe ;  Pope's  Imita. 
Hon  oS  Chaucer;  Prior's  Dove,  Hans  Carvel,  Paulo  Purganti 
and  his  Wife,  and  The  Ladle;  Congreve's  Impossible  Thing  aoi 
The  Peasant  in  Search  of  his  Heifer;  Somervile's  Offidous  Met. 
senger;  suiAVenioa'i  Fair  Nun  and  Tale  in  Imitation  ofCbaaxr. 
B.  These  'inconsistencies  shew  Mr.  Chalmers  hot  to  have  acttd 
up  to  his  own  principles :  (hat  those  principles  are  good  cannot, 
I  think,  be  a  ([uestion.  He  should  certainly  have  omitted  eieiy 
licentious  poem.'  I  remember  a  tittle  essay  in  a  Weekly  Paper, 
On  the  Revival  of  the  Indecencies  of  our  Dramatists,  the  argu. 
ments  of  which  will,  in  my  opinion,  apply  equally  well  to  tlie 
"reprinting  of  the  jiruriencies  of' our  pdets.  Tlie  essayist  concludes, 
I  recollect .-- — "  it  has  been  said  that  no  ill '  should  be  spoken  «' 
the  departed;  but  how  nion'stroos  is  his  inhumanity,  who,  b/ 
more  than  devilish  artj  compels  the  very  dead  to  speak  ill  of 
themselves,  to  prolong  their  own  vices,  and  to  mislead  mankind, 
like  an  invisible  and  cursed  spirit  I  What  \  will  the'  managers  of 
an  Eogibb  theatre"  (or  the  editors  of  English  poetry)  "  render  tl« 
Vices  of  the  gVeat  eternal  ?  Will  they  assist  in  scattering  a  pesti- 
lence from  the  graves  of  departed  ^nius  i     Alas. !  the  hands  that 
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ti«  A«r«  CMinot  now  lift  a  pen  fo  recant ;  the  lips  that  are  closeil 
Ihere  cannot  now  utter  a  sigh  of  remoastrance.  The  dead  are 
left  to  our  mercy ;  and  shall  we  be  guilty  of  an  irreTerenc«  more 
savage  than  the  mutilation  of  a  corpse?'"^ 

^.  Certainly  not.  All  that  la  very  true,  as  far  as  it  applies  to 
the  exhibition  of  a  dramatist's  indecencies  to  a  mixed  company, 
composed  of  persons  of  all  Ages  and  capacities,  and  uf  both  sexes, 
visiting  a  brilliant  theatre  for  the  express  purposes  of  amusement^ 
with  every  pore  open  for  the  reception  of  pleasure,  and  both  ears 
shut  to  the  suggestions  of  reason.  If  I  rightly  recollect  the  ei- 
say,  to  which  yuu  have  alluded,  most  of  these  circumsfancfS  are 
taken  into  its  consideration  ;  and  I  think  the  author  of  it  would 
have  allowed  a  distinction  between  plays  and  poems,  to  be  read 
by  the  studious  of  a  momiDg,  and  those  which  are  embodied  and 
lecited  by  tjie  idle  (and  perhaps  the  profligate)  to  the  gay  of  an 
evening, 

B,  \  60  not  see  what  the  time  of  the  day  has  to  do  with  the 
danger  of  reading  or  hearing  indecency  :  vice  seems  to  me  to  be 
equally  vice  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  at  ten  o'clock  in 
the  evening.  And  as  for  the  company  in  which  indecency  is  beard, 
-listen  to  what  Dr.  Johnson  says  on  the  contamioation  of  society : 
— **  Solitude  is  dangerous  to  reason,  without  being  faYourable  to 
virtue }  pleasures  of  soiqe  sort  are  as  necessary  to  the  intellectual  as 
to  the  corporeal  health  ;  and  those  who  resist  gaiety  will  be  likely 
.  to  fall  a  sacrifice  to  appetite ;  for  the  solicitations  of  sense  are  aU 
ways  at  hand,  and  afibird  to  a,  vacant  and  solitary  person  a  speedy 
and  seducing  relief.  What  harm  can  be  done  before  so  many  wit. 
acsses  i  Solitude  is  the  surest  source  of  all  prurient  passions. 
The  ball,  the  shew,  are  not  the  dangerous  places ;  no,  it  is  th^ 
private  friend,  the  kind  consoler,  the  compuiion  of  the  easy,  va> 
cant  hOQr,  that  is  fo  be  feared ;  he  who  buzzes  in  our  ear  at 
court,  or  at  the  opera,  must  be  content  to  buzz  in  vain." 

JI,  The  Doctor  is  quite  right ;  this  buzzing,  a  woman  may  ei- 
ther affect  not  to  hear,  or  she  may  re^ly  not  bear,  or  the  next 
buzzing  may  efface  all  remembrance  of  it.  But  there  is  a  diffe., 
rence  between  the  skirmishes  of  a  profligate  beau,  and  the  regular 
fire  of  a  profligate  wit;  and  there  is  also  a  did'ereuce  between 
the  quiet  morning  perusal  of  indecent  composition,  an^  the  heatol 
evening  spectatorship  of  its  unblushing  delivery  by  fascinatiiw 
comedians.  The  essayist  you  lirst  quoted  acknowledges  this,  when 
he  says: — "  It  is  a,  strange  inconsistency  that  parents,  who  would 
snatch  the  works  of  Congreve  from  the  hands  of  their  daughters, 
should  suffer  them  to  be  present  at  the  representation  of  his  plays, 
Bb  4  wiien 
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WbeB  enry  coane  jest  a  expliined  to  tbeir  imapqatioa  hf  tin 
wiiverwl  roar  of  the  hooie.  A  dialogue  oa  the  ttage  is  in  bvbw 
neunK  echoed  to  eadi  other  by  the  BudteUQe;  fvr  tihe  great  pka^ 
sure  in  seeing  a.  play  with  one's  fdeods  arises  from  the  mntwai 
CODKioaaifs*  tha.t  we  catch  all  the  toras  and  peculiar  tneimifig  of 
the  cOBTcnation."  *  What  a  girl  hears  on  the  rtage  ghe  goos  exi 
preuly  to  htar;  every  body  around  h^r  hean  it  too ;  and  ^ 
cannot  pretend  npt  to  bear  it :  very  different  the*  mnat  be  the 
efect  of  the  sentimenti  thus  beard,  from  that  of  bbe  )>u(ltDga  t» 
which  yon  hare  alluded.  What  a  girl  heart  on  the  ftjtge,  toe,  is 
not  petbaps  of  her  own  seeliiug  to  hear;  sIirB  is  Uk^n  to  th« 
theatre  by  ber  tather  or  her  brother;  they  and  Use  rest  of  tbe  au> 
dience  do  not  blnih  to  itear  the  indeceOcies  of  o«r  drwnatists : 
"why  sbould  she  2  rery  difu^rent  then  must  be  the  cfiect  of  senti- 
ntenta  thus  heard  fFOto  that  of  those  wbich  she  baslil}'  Deads,  most 
probably  by  stealth,  in  sober  dajJight. 

B.  wt  we  are  wandering  from  onr  origin^  c|l>efti*n,  Witether 
it  be  JDsti£abIe  to  reprint  tbe  pmriencieB  of  otir  oii  poet*  ?  It 
-was  I  that  led  you  astray ;  and  in  c^der  to  oon&ie  ew  difW<Wsioi| 
to  bocAs,  I  vill  grant  yon  tbat  tbe  atmo^^wre  of  tbe  th.eaifi« 
will  always  be  more  daogerout  than  that  of  the  librarj'.  But  if 
sodi  poeiM  as  those  you  have  mentioned  are  to  be  perpetuated, 
yoa  will  ba>e  some  difficnlty  in  conviUiCiBg  me  tbi^the  atmospbefe 
of  the  library  will  not  become  clangerons. 

A.  I  wish  to  be  understood  as  extending  mj  portion  only  to 
the  woriu  of  real,  lastiag  poets;  it  is  of  ''  iatxtorlai  wn"  only 
that  I  would  wish  "  to  lose  no  drop ;"  and  whether  a»s  drop  fill- 
-cit  to  the  c^e  a  rainbow  of  beauty,  or  fail  a.  stain  upon  the  poet's 
^me,  I  may  n^oice  or  be  sorry,  but  I  cannot  help'it.  The  edi- 
tors of  all  eur  great  poets  hare  been  of  my  opinion  ;  and  the  fact 
is,  that  the  prurienciips  of  Shakspeare  and  Dryden  mil  go  down 
to  posterity  oloog  with  ihe  rest  of  their  works.  There  is  not  a 
more  rigid  moralist  alive  than  Mr.  William  GiSord  ;  and  yfit  be 
bas  reprinted  all  Massinger's  ribaldry,  in  his  late  exceUeat  edi> 
tion  of  that  dramatist ;  be  could  not  ijtnse  b^  do  it  t  let  ns  hear 
him  upon  the  subject: — "  The  freedoms  6f  my  author  (of  which, 
as  none  can  be  more  sensible  than  myself,  so  none  can  more  la- 
inent  them)  bare  obtained  little  of  my  solicitude  [in  anii»tatioa]  : 
those  tberefore  who  ejamine  the  notes  with  a  prarient  eye  will 
find  no  gratification  of  their  lioentionsness :  I  hare  called  in  ju* 
Amner  tcrdrirtd  out  gratuitous  obscenities  in  oocouth  language  ;  -f; 


•  EiamlDer,  Vol.  I.  p.  IS4. 

t  AUndtug  to  sucb  of  Mr.  SieeTCns's 
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)^o  CoHius  (whage  name  sl)uuj(l  be  derated  to  lasting  iq&m;)  to 
j«osack.  the  annaU  of  a  broDjt:!  for  secrets  '  belter  hid ;'  where  1 
nishtd  jiot  to  detain  th^  Tcadcr  I  have  been  gikat^  ajid  iqstead  of 
upirkijg  to  tim  f^me  a£  a  licentious  pomoieHtator,  sought  only  fpr 
the  qoict  approbation,  with  whjcb  t^e  ftUl)cr  ox  t]ie  husband  ma^ 
reward  the  raitbful  editor."  " 

B.  But  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  daog^ter  or  the  wife  are  not 
to  be  trusted  with  uuexpursated  potts  j  there  is  the  Family  Skak^ 
tpeare  for  tbem. 

A.  J3ut  tltere  vre  no  family  Mas^in^ers,  Beaumont  and  Flet. 
chers,  Drydeos,  Swifts,  Popes,  and  Priors. 

B.  Tbere^are  the  Elegant  Extracts,  the  Cabinet  of  Poetrt/, 
Mr.  Lamb's  Specimeru  of  the  eld  D'amaiic  Poets,  the  Selectiottf 
fif  Mrs,  Coopei-j  Mr.  Ileadie^,  Bishop  Perc^y  Mr.  jSWw,  and 
Beauties  nithout  number. 

A.  Feeding  upon  hontycombs ;  these  may  be  Tery  well  for 
smattercrs,  and  are  perhaps  sufficient  for  the  genei^lily  of  woqieo; 
but  she  who  aspires  to  an  accurate  idea  of  the  poets  of  her  coun- 
try, must  go  to  the  fountain-heads  of  them  all,  howerer  tine 
tuned  with  im^iiriti^  nay  be  some  of  their  streams.  B^ides^  it 
ig  quite  impossible  to  coqce^  from  any  young  ma^  or  woman  of 
an  enquiring  mind,  tiiftt  the  poute  of  our  nation,  ■«  well  as  qf 
CTery  ofker,  have 

"  Uadf  proGlilQle  and  uroQIgate  Ilie  Husct" 

and  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  these  delinquencies  will  prore 
the  best  antidote  to  thdr  poiMin.  If  they  be  made  a  secret  of, 
curiosity  to  know  tjiem  will  recejre  a  zest,  and  the  acqnainion^ 
with  fh«n,  which  caanot  be  for  ercr  withheld,  will  he  received 
as  a  point  gwned,  as  the  rewaid  of  a  search,  as  the  game  of  a 
buat. 

B.  I  believe  you  are  rig^t;  but  t|ow  devovtiy  is  it  to  fae 
wi^ed  Hat  such  men  aa  Oryden  bfld  "  rent  their  hearts  fut  o«t 
their  garraents,"  had  burnt  their  pmrient  pages,  instead  of  mer^lf 
writing  on  Mie  of  them, — 


I  bcliere  Swift  to  have  been  a  sincere  Christian  ;  and  the  Carew 
you  liave  mentioned,  died  rvpcjitant  lil^c  Lord  Rochester,  after 
haiiog  paraphrased  many  of  the  Psalms,  ^s  may  be  seen  in  the 

British 


thought  prai>er  lo  disguise  his  sljrit  by  "  a  harbarnui  jamble  of  Ibc  lanCMce 

of  diBlFtrnt  ages,"  nod  bis  naiae  under  ttaut  or  Amner. 
*  Giffurd'i  MaMLDger,  Vol.  I.  pp.  Iiiiiji,  Uiiir. 
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British  Museam.  Indeed  most  of  "  the  wits  of  either  Charles's 
days,"  such  as  Herrick,  Sherburne,  and  the  rest,  thought  Hey  kd 
sufficiently  atoned  for  ail  the  profanities  of  their  volumes,  vbta 
they  had  tacked  a  few  religious  rhymes  to  the  end  of  them. 

jI.  I  agree  with  you  that  it  is  to  be  wished  that  every  poet  had 
been  the  hangman  of  his  own  pruriencies  ;  bat  you  and  I,  in  re. 
publishing  hb  works,  have  no  more  right  to  perform  that  office, 
than  we  haTe  to  shoot  our  neighbour's  dog  because  it  may  do  the 
public  mischief,  o^  (to  bring  the  allusion  nearer)  to  misrepresent 
the  events  and  characters  of  history,  because  the  true  relation  of 
some  of  them  may  set  a  bad  example  to  posterity, 

J?.  But  we  niay  pillory  the  poet's  misdemeanor ;  we  tOAj  tje 
the  dog  up,  or  wani  the  public  to  beware  of  him  ;  we  may  rao. 
ralize  upon  history,  and  guard  posterity  agaiust  the  vices  of  il'j 
heroes. 

jt.  We  may  ;  and  to  th^t  inteqt  I  think  eyen  the  conTersalioa 
we  have  just  held  may  be  not  unprofitably  published  ; — 

"  I,  pver,  alque  meu  cito  huoc  ^obecribe  libcllo ;" 
go,  and  try  if  you  can  recollect  it  sufficiently  to  put  its  substuice 
upon  paper ;  and  I  wiJI  send  it,  as  a  candidate  for  appearance  ji 
-that  magaxinc,  to  the  editor  of  the  Kefi.ectqr. 

*** 


As  the  foregoing  article  appeals  in  a  more  than  usual  mumer  to 
the  opinion  of  the  Editor,  it  may  be  allowed  me  to  speak  at  sotoe 
length  on  the  subject  in  dispute.  The  intentions,  both  of  Mr. 
Chalmers  in  making  these  amissions,  and  of  our  correspondent  in 
objecting  to  them,  are  evidently  honest ;  and  we  see  how  easily 
such  matters  may  be  made  a  question  even  with  persons  not  at  M 
inclined  to  regard  immorality  wilh  indifference.  After  alt^  bow- 
ever,  the  subject  appears  to  resplve  itself  into  a  question  of  con. 
science  ;  and  those  who  abject  to  the  preservation  of  literaiy  iH' 
decencies  upon  the  ground  that  they  mat/  do  harm  and  cannot  do 
good,  are  perhaps  not  easily  answered.  AH  writing  is  either  for 
amusement  or  instruction;  and  in  the  case  of  the  fine  letters,  geac- 
rally  for  both.  Nowas  faras  sheer  amusement  is  concerned,  tlic  most 
strenuous  advocate  for  unchastened  editions  will  hardly  produce 
that  as  an  argument :  it  is  rather  his  business  to  prove  that  Ihe 
amusement  is  little  or  nothing  ;  otherwise  he  argues  against  hiH' 
self,  and  makes  Ihe  positive  evil  counterbalance  at  once  the  pro- 
'  b^bje  good. 

But  what  is  this  probable  good?     Poetical  instruction  may  be 
dividfil  iuto  three  heads,-  two  of  them  general;  and  one  fiarttcO' 

Ur; 
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lof ; — the  encouragement  of  morals,  the  advancencnt  of  taste,  and 
the  information  leathered  from  former  poets,  respecting  the  times 
in  which  they  liTcd.  Upon  (he  morality  of  the  thing  it  is  need, 
less  to  say  any  thing.  Much  will  be  maintained  on  the  ground  of 
taste  ;  and  great,  though  not  very  politic,  lamentation  be  set  up 
respecting  the  havoc  which  a  chr.stening  hand  would  make  upon 
Bortje  of  the  finest  turns  of  poetry  :  but  this  ground  Tanishes  be- 
fore the  truth,  for  the  fact  is,  that  what  with  attempts  at  conceal- 
ment which  produce  circumlocution  and  over.omament,  or  with 
'broadness  of  speaking  which  is  always  the  language  of  vulgarity, 
the  indecencies  of  writers  have  seldom  been  in  their  best  style; 
and  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Catullus,  in  whom  ribaldry  inA 
taste  seemed  to  have  formed  a  monstrous  connection,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  great  poet,  ancient  or  modern,  who  would  lose  any 

■  rc;d  attraction  by  a  moral  purification.  This  is  the  case  with  the 
most  popular  classics: — Horace,  for  instance,  might  part  with 
every  one  of  his  indelicate  pieces  without  the  slightest  injury  to 
his  poetical  character;  so  might  Virgil,  Tibullus,  and  Ovid  him- 
self. The  difficulty  w'onid  be  greater  with  the  writers  of  Greece  ; 
— ^bnt  with  regard'to  our  own  poets,  who  are  the  subject  of  the 
present  question,  the  thing  hardly  admits  of  doubt.  Carew,  who  • 
is  at  best  a  poet  of  little  importance,  affords  a  solitary  instance 
of  the  superiority  of  one  indelicate  piece  to  the  rest  of  his  pro. 
diictions.  Armstrong  wrote  a  piece  much  more  indelicate  and 
elegant,  which  is  never  printed'  in  his  works;  but  what  does 
Armstrong  lose  by  the  omission,  in  his  reputation  for  a  terse 
classicality  ?  Would  not  Prior  himself  leave  enough  after  prun- 
ing to  exhibit  him  as  one  of  the  nost  airy  and  graceful  of  triBers, 
not  to  mention  those  more  soli'!  parts  of'  his  genius  which  could 
not  be  injnrrd  ?  The  indec  cks  of  Chaucer,  Skelton,  and  But- 
ler, which  are  by  no  meuis  of  a  seductive  kind,  are  pretty  well 
hidden   from    the  general   eye ;    of   the   first    by   the    antiquity 

■  of  his  language ;  of  the  second  by  the  same  cause,  added  to  his 
tedious  and  insipid  buffoonery ;  and  of  the  last  by  the  local  and 
nnintcrcsting  nature  of  his  poem  ;  so  that  if  the  retention  of  them 

'  be  less  hurtful  than  usual  to  the  reader,  the  omis&ioQ,  at  the  same 
time,  would  be  less  injurious  to  the  author.  As  to  Swift,  nobody 
with  a  delicacy  above  that  of  a  scavenger  Would  miss  what  every 
decent  mind  takes  pains  to  avoid.     These,  generally  speaking, 

'  are  the  most  objectionable  cf  our  old  and  our  second-rate  poets. 
Of  the  modern  and  the  higher  class,  the  greater  number  have  no- 
thing to  be  retrenched  ;  and  of  the  rest  it  may  be  truly  affirmed, 
Ihat  their  faiilts  of  this  kind  are  the  very  worst  parts  of  their 
writing,  as  Shakspeare  in  purticulur  exemplifies.  With  the  ex. 
ception  of  Dryden,  they  also  constitute  the  smallest  part  of  the 

.  writers  ;  and  this  exception  regards  only  the  dramatic  works  of 

that 
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that  illustrioHi  tlmcseTver.  Mticb  of  our  elder  drama  ii  indeed 
a  mass  of  cormption ;  and  it  is  here,  if  any  where,  that  all  amputa. 
tion  seems  hopeless,  that  shall  itop  short  of  death  ;  and  death,  if 
it  were  attempted,  it  would  be  impo^ible  to  inftict-  All  that  can 
be  done  in  this  cose  is  to  let  the  authors  shift  for  themselie*  as 
such  OS  possible,  and  sneak  about  the  cabioets  of  the  cnrioaa 
with  as  little  notice  as  we  can  bestow.  Thej'  will  geaerally  Sad 
qiute  as  puch  and  more  than  they  dcserre.  Talie  the  draiuatist) 
f^r  instance,  who  ia  mentioned  by  onr  correspondent.  The  very 
few  pieces  of  Massinger  which  deserve  perusal  or  rspreseatatioB, 
for  the  taste  and  judgqtent  of  their  conduct  and  their  enlarged 
Tiew  of  the  world,  will  Keep  up  a  safficieiit  existence  (w  the  stage  : 
the  remainder  of  them  it  is  as  useless  to  exculpate  as  to  reprint ; 
Md  it  is  ludicrous  to  hear  Mr.  Gifford  valuing  himself  so  highly 
on  bis  chastity  as  an  aunotator,  as  if  he  had  done  nothing  to  of- 
fend as  an  editor ;  and  as  if  ''  fathers  and  husbands"  would 
think  of  putting  the  detestable  ribaldry  of  bis  author  into  the 
bwds  of  females  I 

The  renaiuing  argument  used  in  defence  of  unchastened  repub., 
licationi,  is  the  information  respecting  times  and  manners,  which 
is  likely  to  be  sacrifie4  by  their  purification.  Now  where  are  the 
indecencies,  that  help  to  giye  us  any  such  ipforpatiop  ?  Or  if 
say  such  infonnation  is  to  be  gathered  froin  them,  what  is  it's 
viflue  ?  From  tlie  earliest  poets  of  Grtece  to  thpse  of  our  own 
tine  and  nation,  it  will  be  fonnd,  1  think,  that  their  indelicate 
passages,  geaerallr  speaking,  afford  us  no  real  information  th^t 
K|B  capnot  collect  elsewhere  ; — that  the  indecencies  which  are  mo^t 
}l>cal,  rather  require  than  aSord  illustratiw ;  and  tl)at  the  rest 
jipeak  but  the  common  or  uncommop  language  of  dtibaachery,  ac- 
cording to  the  depravity  of  the  time.  We  may  learn,  from  oar 
great  dramatist,  that  the  EUipibetban  age  allowed  a  broadness  of 
«-xpression  fhat  would  shock  us  at  present ;  and  we  may  gather 
tlie  same  information  respecting  that  of  Augustus  from  the  pnjiUet 
writer  of  hJE  court : — but  ali  this  niay  be  learnt  elsewhere ;  a^d 
jneitber  Shak^peare  nor  ijorace  would  set  any  value  on  this  sort 
of-  Uiustration.  The  whole  information  indeed,  which  might  be 
4rawu  from  indecent  verses,  is  pretty  nearly  reducible  to  the  sin- 
gle fa£fs, — that  Kojne  poets  have  written  indecently,  and  others 
iave  not ; — that  some  ages  hare  allowed  great  broadness  of  speak- 
ing, and  others  have  shrunk  from  it  with  disgust.  >yhat  else  is 
to  bo  galhered  from  our  own  poets  already  mentioned  i  Or  from 
g;ickliog,  Brupimond,  Pope,  Ftnton,  Somervile,  &«.  J-^In  short, 
it  is  history  alone  whiph  can  plead  any  just  right  tb  an  entire  na. 
kedness  in  rhis  matter,  fOr  history  and  it's  record?  concern  <u 
fill  persoii^Uy,  and  th«ur  smallest  details  may  be  of  the  utmost 
jnigportanc^  in  questions  of  right  and  legislation : — but  oven  then, 
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liie  flakedfiesa  should  hxvi  an  air  irf  nnC^mflcioufnesa,  and  look  at 
it  it  aeant  noAinf;  but  to  shew  truth  nndisguisnl.  Bajie  kirn* 
ceir,  maiber  aj  he  was  of  di^ectici  and  gkilled  in  all  the  light  Mid 
ihade  of  argrnnent,  cinnot  convince  his  readerg,  in  that  iii^eiii«i/s 
piece  of  gophistiy  Stir  lex  Obscenilit,  that  he  hai  used  a  proper 
tone  in  speaking  of  what  he  deft-oded  on  historical  grounds  ;  at 
that  a  twentieth  part  of  what  he  chases  to  ioTeBtigate  in  his  Di6*. 
thnar^  I«  of  any  utility  whatever. 

Dnt  the  poet  himself  is  the  lut  perton  considered  on  these  ac* 
Casiong,  whereas  he  onght  to  be  the  Tery  first.  Could  we  sun- 
mon  np  the  s^nrits  of  Dryden,  Congrere,  and  Prior,  what  do  wH 
ttbok  they  Would  say  to  u3  fur  th«r  literary  tins  f  Are  we  Hot 
tare  that  they  would  bitterly  deplore  tbem  ?  And  would  they  not 
at  least  have  a  right  to  ask  ns,  why  we  perpetuate  the  vices  that 
We  eondeinn  ?  Mtlfty  such  writers  hare  repented  before  tbey 
died ;  and  it  certainly  seeiAs  monstrou*  to  withhold  from  them^ 
age  after  age,  the  rewBRt  of  that  penitraice,  and  to  forc4  theio^ 
as  it  were,  to  roam  the  earth  lite  fated  and  lamenting  spirits^ 
Mattering  an  miwilUdg  misery.  Moral  barbarity  is  worse  than 
any  Gothic  barbarity ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  phrases 
about  Gothic  mntilation,  not  losing  a  drop  of  immortal  men,  &c. 
&c.  are  perfectly  gratuitons,  and  amotoit  to  nothing,  if  it  can  be 
once  established,  that  the  mutilated  limb  is  corrupt,  and  the  drop 
poisonous.  As  to  the  peculiar  right  of  studious  people  to  be  al' 
lowed  unchastened  editions,  it  is  foqnded  neither  in  the  fact  of 
their  exclusive  ponsessien  of  them,  nor  iii  wjy  pretenfiiong  that 
tuch  persons  have  to  peculiar  chaftity  of  mind.  Poetical  collec- 
tions are  sure  to  get  into  the  hands  of  families,  both  on  account  of 
th^r  aggregate  cjteapness,  and  in  the  way  of  presents  :  not  to 
mention  that  people  of  taste  will  hare  them,  whether  particularly 
studious  or  not ; — and  withmit  repeating  the  excellent  quotation 
from  Johnson,  it  will  be  found,  I  am  afraid,  Ihat  these  studious 
persons,  parttcularly  such  as  ate  fond  of  annotating,  are  apt  to 
be  very  prurient  gentlemen.  The  commetttators  op  the  classics, 
tfat  Scallgcrs  and  Scioppiuses,  are  notorioai ;  and  it  k  pretty  weU 
lowwn,  that  the  late  Mr.  Stcerens  was  as  fond  of  talking  ribaldry 
in  private,  as  he  was  of  illustrating  it  in  publte. 

Great  jodgment  is  midoubtedly  as  it«cessaiy  to  prononnce  what 
passages  ^onld  be  retained  or  rejected  on  these  occaslena,  Bs  great 
taste  is  to  determine  what  poets  should  becoUected.  In  both  then 
vespectB  the  general  opinion  of  Mr.  Chalmers's  editioo,  il,  I  be- 
lieve, mifavoorable.  The  objections  of  our  correspondent  to  hia 
strange  iacMtsistcncy  with  regard  to  indecencies,  are  highly  just. 
He  has  onutted  just  enough  to  displease  those  who  diSer  with  hioa 
on  tliese  occasions,  and  retained  mndi  more  than  snS^eiit  to  dis> 

]^i«B«-thos«  who-afK*-    Th«  whole  pUO;  udeedj  sf^eaTs  to  Im 
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s  the  criticism  is  matidliH  aiid  snperlida!.  Thd' 
Tuder  is  astonished  to  find  some  of  our  radest  old  poets,  Love^ 
lace,  Marrell,  Oldham,  and  otiiers,  totally  omittt^ ;  and  sap- 
planted  hj  the  common-place  crudities  of  Brolnes  and  Turber-^ 
Tiles ;  but  his  astonishraent  snbtiiiles  into  a  shrag^  at  seeing  the 
^Ihets  of  pathetic  and  sublime  IiiTisbed  upon  men  of  tiie  name 
of  Cawthqrue  and  William  TliompBon  ;  and  at  hearing  a  poem, ' 
called  the  Hilliad,  pronounced  the  most  galling  satii^  that  eref 
was  written.  Mr.  Chalmers  is  a  weli.meaning  bookmaker,  who 
baa  studied  Dr.  Johnson  enough  to  Imitate  the  level  speaking  of' 
Jus  style,  and  upon  the  strength  of  a  few  Inversions  and  fluent 
senteacea,  thinks  himself  quali&ed,  like  JohnsAn^  to  substitute 
assertion  for  criticism.  Bnt  Johnson's  assertions,  even  in  his 
nost  dictatorial  moments,  strike  us  as  the  result  of  strong  criti.' 
cisro  indolently  kept  back ;  whereas  Mr.  Chalmers  talks  with 
a  most  gratuitous  good-natnre  and  want  of  thinking,  and  bestows 
praises  like  a  lad  who  has  just  becoifle  acquainted  with  Blair't 
Leeturet,  The  talent  of  Mr.  Chalmers  lies  in  the  detail  of  little 
facts.  He  discnssei  anachronisms  with  great  impartiality,  and  is 
a  lively  hand  at  a  parish -register :  but  he  has  uo  more  light  to 
say  who,  and  who  are  not,  the  English  Poets,  than  be  hat  ta  tell 
us  who  arc  the  worthiest  characters  in  the  Mood. 


Am.  XL — The  Lata  Student. 


Inner  Temple^  April^  1811. 
Mt  DcAa  Fbtenh, 
Mt  last  letter  wes  somewhat  desultory ;  but  I  am  gratified  by 
hearing  you  say,  that  it  was  full  of  little  items  of  information, 
Tery  necessary  to  be  known,  but  which  nobody  has  hitherto  con-  ■ 
descended  to  communicate.  The  nature  of  our  sercral  Courts 
of  Justice  are  objects  of  greater  notoriety ;  with  these  I  must 
take  it  for  granted  70a  are  well  acquainted,  and  proceed  imme. 
diately  to  bring  to  your  view  the  present  talent  of  the  Ei^ltsb 
Bar. 

.  The  brightest  luToinary  that  erer  graced  that  hemisphere  was 
Tfuimm  (now  hard)  Ertkine,  nn  advocate,  who  to  an  acnteoess 
the  most  intnitive,  and  an  eloquence  Xbat  charmed  and  rivetted 
umyersal  attention,  added  a  manliness  and  patriotism  by  which 
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&e  drguit^  of  the  Engluti  bar,  aod  the  freedom  of  'Gaglishmeo, 
have  equally  beuelittedj  It  is  to  Erskme,  the  liberty  of  tk« 
press  is  indebted,  that  a  jury  are  judges  both  of  the  law  asil  the 
fact  of  libel,  ood  the  personal  safety  of  the  public  owes  the 
downfall  of  the  doctrine  of  constructive  treasons;  and  it  is  from 
the  manly  spirit  of  Erskine,  the  advocate  may  date  that  indepeit> 
dence  of  the  bench,  which  1  hope  is  not  now  ceasing  to  be  as- 
serted aod  maintained.  Truly  noble  an,d  disinterested  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  professional  duties  to  the  public,  was  this  great 
lawyer  ;  he  never  shrank  from  the  defence  of  an  alledged  libeller. 
for  reason)  of  state,  from  short-sighted,  political  motives ;  he 
was  of  opinion,  that  the  public  had  as  much  right  to  a  defence 
from  the  bar,  as  to  a  charge  from  the  bench,  to  testimony  from 
the  witness-box,  or  to  a  verdict  from  the  jury-box;  and  if  Er- 
skine had  remained  at  the  bar,  the  many  political  writers  who  have 
lately.been  prosecuted  for  libel,  would  not  have  been  driven  either 
to  defend  themselves  in  person,  or  to  put  their  case  in  the  hands 
of  some  yonng  barrister,  whose  eyes  the  dazzling  prospect  of  mi. 
nisterial  preferment  had  not  yet  blinded.  Thus  thought,  and 
Aus  acted,  Thomas  Erskine :  beloved  by  his  friends,  he  w^,  for 
the  short  period  of  their  political  power,  advanced  to  the  highest 
judicial  situation  of  this  country ;  and,  esteemed  by  the  public, 
his  name  will  live  ia  their  grateful  remembrance  as  long  as  the  li- 
berty of  the  press  shall  be  dear  to  them. 

iSir  ficary  Gibbs,  the  present  Altorney.General  and  leading 
counsel  at  the  bar  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  commenced  bis 
career,  as  it  was  fondly  hoped,  with  the  same  professional  prin- 
ciples as  Erskine,  The  defence  of  Mr.  Hardy  for  high  treason 
first  brought  bim  i^to  notice ;  and  "  the  memory  of  the  late 
Vicary  Gibbs,  Esq."  is  still  drunk,  in  sad  silence,  at  the  anni. 
versary- dinner  for  commemorating  the  acquittal  of  that  defendant. 
But  Sir  Vicary  has  long  preferred,  to  defences  at  the  suit  of  tha 
Grown,  a  system  of  prosecution,  which  he  has  carried  on  to  au 
'extent,  and  with  a  vigilance,  quite  unprecedented  in  the  annals 
of  Attornies-General.  Sir  Vicary  is  a  man  of  much  poignant 
acuteness,  and  of  very  profound  legal  knowledge.  His  visage  is 
angular,  caustic,  and  care-worn  ;  his  smile  appears  a  mask  which 
sits  but  badly  on  him,  but  which  he  is  nevertheless  forced  con- 
stantly to  wear  when  he  wishes  to  persuade,  since  otherwise  be 
would  not  be  able  to  conceal  his  spleen.  His  eloquence  is  paju- 
fnl  Bud  far-sought,  and  his  commonest  statements  of  facts  abound 
with  hesitations,  and  recommencements  of  his  sentences  in  the 
hopes  of  greater  fiuency.  He  nevertheless  details  bis  cases  with 
great  perspicuity,  and  is  particularly  happy  in  making  the  con. 
duct  and  language  of  his  client's  adversary  appear  ridiculous.    He 
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f^T^et  tbe  i&aet  of  hii  Toiec  vith  mwe  effect  than  uj  ftM 
M  the'  bar ;  and  the  fait  of  )t,  from  a  plain  gtntement  of  m 
tltent'9  wrongs  to  a  rituperatlTe  eotntnetit  upoft  tb«in,  approicbn 
ttt  anUiTDitf .  In  ivtrss-t^tmining  witnesKS,  he  never  brow-betd) 
Rke  Mr.  Garrow^  bnt  ferrets  not  the  troth  from  them  in  an  \tAi 
iRiMing  manner,  which  is  much  more  consisteBt  wilh'tbe  beharioBt 
•f  a  gentleman  and  a  barriafer.  The  character  of  gentlemait  b, 
indeed,  w  in^RWy  Imprnsed  upon  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs,  botii  by 
«dnc«tion  and  h^it,  that  I  do  not  think  hia  Sooct  adverse  wHneW 
ewt  left  tbe  bot  with  any  other  impression  vf  hiB  eross-pximikwr. 
And  yet  Sir  Vieaiys  tvmper  is  notoriomly  frotfal  and  OTertiearmg 
towanh  attomle«  and  his  brcOiren  at  the  bdr ;  And  Mr.  Toppiag 
(a  brother  hasty  and  impatient,  by  the  bye)  told  hta  tiie  other 
day,  in  the  wArds  of  Shakspeare,  thai  "  he  bestrid  tl»«  bar  lika 
tColdlKas,*'  «nd  Mherwiie  gare  hrm  a  IcMon,  Whkh  his  correcloT 
hoped  he  wonid  remember  to  tlie  longest  day  of  his  life.  ^ 
Vicary  exceT)  in  rtply  ;  he  then  plays  at  his  leisnre  with  every 
manageable  point  in  the  canse,  and  strikes  out  fortiicatrons  (if 
iA%  case  ^vhich  his  opening  nevtr  dreamt  of.  I  bne  known  bin 
S4u-  bis  Dri];iRaI  statement  so  briefly,  that  had  not  his  adtersiry, 
fey  calling  witnesKeB,  giren  him  a  right  to  reply,  his  duty  to  Us 
cliinit  wottid  have  been  completely  sacrificed.  Then,  iodeed,  he 
has  risen  like  a  giant  refreshed  ;  and  has  by  no  means  been  mer- 
ciful in  the  use  of  that  giant's  strength.  Lord  FolkeAiwe  had, 
fterefoto,  excellent  reason  the  Other  day,  in  his  motion  for  a  rei 
tnm  of  (he  number  of  ex.officio  informations  filed  by  the  present 
Attomey.General,  to  Complain  that  that  officer's  rl^t  to  reply  in 
inch  cases,  gate  him  the  poffci'  to  keep  bock  the  weight  of  his 
aecnsation  till  the  defendant  had  no  opportunity  of  answering  k. 
The  first  sentence  of  Sir  Vicary's  wpiy  is  always  elaborate  aad 
elegant,  both  in  idea  and  language,  sometimes  too  recondite  and 
tebolastlc,  indeed,  for  an  address  to  a  jory  of  plain  men;  and 
this  cinumitance  proveii  that  Sir  Vicary's  speeches  gire  as  great 
pain  to  trim  in  their  composition,  as  thfy  do  to  his  audience  a 
(lieir  delivery,  l^ey  are  alK-ays  listeAed  to,  however,  wtfU  aU 
ten^h  and  without  disgust,  and  are  often  enlirened  by  qnotatjoa, 
an  art  in  which  he  is  particularly  felicitous.  With  alt  his  nnpo. 
pidarity,  I  neter  see  Sir  Vicary  GitAs  rise  from  his  scat,  take  off 
hit  spectacles,  and  either  look  towards  the  bench  or  the  jury-txa 
with  his  hrad  In  a  gentle  tremulous  motion  and  his  lips  forcibly 
prened  together, — or  look  down  upon  his  haftd  as  he  draws  his 
glove  OR  more  tightly, — without  expecting,  unless  it  be  directly 
to  speak  on  a  criminal  information  for  libel,  to  be  both  edified 
and  [leased :  a  point  of  law  he  puts  in  the  clearest  light  in 
the  world  J   and  his  opinions  will  always  be  quoted  as  those 
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of  -an  «xperI#iKed  aad  acute  practitioaer  of  hu  sublime  *  pr«. 

fiissjoii. 

Wide  of  the  talents  of  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs,  aa  are  the  poles  asun- 
der, arc  tliose  of  Mr.  Garrom,  second  in  command  at  tJie  same 
bar.,  'fbis  gratlcman  owea  his  popularity  solely  to  a  taleat  for 
intimidating  and  cunfoimding  false- witnesses,  which  erery  gentle* 
man.  at  tht  bar  would  much  rather  admire  than  possess.  la  or- 
der to  scrtw  out  something  like  truth  from  the  low  and  the  pro- 
fligate, Mr.  Garrow  puts  himself  upon  a  ierel  with  them  at  once, 
just  as  wc  gire  our  servant  a  shilling  to  ilriok  with  out  inferiors, 
trota  whom  we  wish  to  derive  some  information,  which  only  they 
caagive.  The  contrast  is  truly  strikiug,  when,  after  the  Attor- 
ney-General, or  aiiy  other  gentleman  ^t  the  bar,  has  been  eza- 
miuing  a  witness  with  all  his  natural  dignity,  Mr.  Garrow  leans- 
familiarly  across  the  table,  aud  begins,  "  So,  Master  Thompson; 
how  long  did  this  bit  of  a  rots  happen  after  the  [ilaintiff  was 
tribd  for  stealing  that  bay  mu'e!" — thus  artfully  introducing  ajjy 
new  matter  he  may  hare  picked  up,  in  order  to  prejudice  his  ad. 
rcrse  parly.  Mr.  Garrow  never  fails  to  talk  to  his  witnesses  ia 
their  own  way,  to  meet  them  upon  their  own  ground,  to  give 
them  slang  for  slang.  This  at  once  frightens  those  who  como 
prepared  with  a  false  story  ;  the  truth  drops  out  involuntarily  » 
aud  the  witness  goes  away  with  the  coaviction  bow  impossible  it 
is  to  deceive  Ikat  Garros,  for  he's  up  to  snuff.  Of  ail  the  ad.. 
vantages  which  re,sult  from  the  viv&  voce  examination  of  witnesses 
iu  our  courts  of  law,  there  is  none  so  great  as  that  opportooity 
which  the  practice  gives  of  letting  a  jury  hear  the  tone  of  *oice, 
aud  manner,  of  the  witness,  which  are  often  far  more  important 
than  the  matter.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  we  liaTo  only  to  at. 
tend  to  the  diderent  impressions  which  the  same  evidence  produces 
upon  the  mind,  when  given  directly  from  the  witness-box,  and 
■wheu  recapitulated  or  summed  up  from  the  judge's  notes,  or  when 
drily  repeated  immediately  after  the  witness  by  the  examining 
counsel,  as  the  custom  is.  Mr.  Garrow  has  observed  this;  and, 
as  far  as  the  barrister's  repetitions  of  tha  witness's  answers  go. 
how  do  you  think  he  has  remedied  the  evil  ?  Why,  by  exactly 
imitating  the  witness's  totie  and  manner,  looking  towards  the 
jury  as  he  does  it,  aud  perhaps  over-colouring  it  to  serve  his  pur- 
pose. The  Attoriiey-Giiueral,  Mr,  Serjeant  Best,  and  Mr.  Top. 
ping,  sometimj^K  adopt  this  method,  but  nobody  is  so  b^ppy  at 
it  as  Mr.  Garrow.     Mr.  Serjeant  Shepherd's  deafness  totally  pre. 
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Tents  ils  tiaviiig  rpconrse  to  it ;  and  ja&ior  cotiaset  irant  eoVngt 
to  aftempt  it.  As  for  Mr.  Garrow,  he  is  fearless  of  efery  ftUurpj 
and  Is  hhnsclf  as  buld  as  he  intimidafea  others,  his  courage,  Kkc 
that  Of  a  buHy,  hvlng,  perhaps,  partly  to  be  attnibuted  to  tbat 
proportionate  cause.  lie  rises  from  bis  seat  or  n^siUnes  it, — u]< 
dresses  the  jury  or  the  wif  ncsa, — talks  to  Iris  brethren  at  the  bar 
ortotlic  affomies, — precisely  as  if  theVliole  JnsUee-room  were 
Ms  own  aparlmeot,  &nd  seems  to  think  himself  lord  of  all  but  the 
"noble  and  learned  .pidge  upon  the  bench,"  and,  pft-hapa,  tie  At. 
tOmey-Gefteial.  The  former  he  addresses,  and  of  the  latter  lie 
spe^s,  with  a  Vei^  proper  si'nw  of  both  their  ofTidal  and  legal 
superiority  to  him ;  imd,  to  do  Mr.  Garrow  justice,  he  never  vea- 
toreS  npon  a  point  of  law,  of  which  not  oljly  he  himself  is  coin- 
plelely  moster,  Inif  of  which  he  doesnot  make  his  hean^rs  coib> 
f  leliely  master,  and  Tery  readily  Iraves  special-pleading  points  » 
his  junior  counsel.  As  far  lii  he  goes,  he  is  certainly  a  clear- 
beaded  man  ;  and  with  the  law  of  evidence  he  is  thoroughly  ae- 
quaiiited.  But,  with  all  Mr.  Garrow'a  utility  in  dirty  actimis,  I 
congratulate  the  bSr,  that  that  gentleman  has  carried  his  rf^e  to 
an  «[trcme,  which  has  glT<>n  his  brethren  a  distaste  for  imitating 
it :  'I  know  nobody  who  attein^ts  to  do  so  but  Mr.  Park,  and  he 
has  too  much  of  the  gentleman  in  his  nature  to  succeed.  The  ud- 
warrantable  liberties,  wldch  Mr.  Garrow  has  taken  with  male  and 
('T<fn  female  witnesses  of  character,  have  pained  many  an  honourable 
feeling,  and  hhve  indnced  an  aversion  from  becoming  a  public 
witness  which  must  be  very  prejudicial  to  (he  cause  of  justice. 
With  all  my  desire  to  succeed  in  my  profession,  I  would  not  have 
Mr.  Harrow's lalentsfor  the  world.  I  have  lately  observed  io him, 
too,  a  contempt  for  every  thing  serious,  a  trilling  with  the  mis- 
fortunes of  others,  and  a  disregard  for  their  religious  persuasions, 
which  has  by  no  means  met  with  the  approbation  of  his  earthly 
judge,  but  which  will,  I  hope,  be  looked  upon  with  more  com- 
passion by  his  heavenly  judge. 

In  specch-m'aking,  Mr.  Garrow  is  hnppy  only  upon  the  lovest 
occasions,  such  as  that  of  a  horse-cause  or  an  assault.  He  then 
*'  fights  oil  the  battles"  of  his  cross-examinations  "  o'er  again," 
with  undiminished  skill  and  vigour;  and  the  eloqu<;nce  of  Bil- 
lingsgate is  incontestibly  his.  He  always  amuses  the  jury,  and 
often  obtains  their  verdict.  The  scholar  and  the  man  of  taste, 
however,  are  seldom  gratified  by  the  speeches  of  this  "  leameil 
counsel :"  in  transactions  of  high  life,  fac  is  as  greatly  out  of  hi> 
element,  as  Munden  the  actor  would  be  in  the  character  of  Lord 
Ttncnley :  and  I  do  believe,  as  the  advocate  was  indeed  himself 
conscious,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  man  at  the  bar  who  could  have 
stated  the  plaintiffs  case,  in  the,  late  c rim.  con.  action  of  Du- 
herty  v,  Wjatt,  worse  tliau  Mr.  Garrow  did, 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Garrinv's  countenance  stands  him  In  no  sicnd':  it  is  long 
and  unmarked;  eje-brows  or  cye-iashes  lie  has  none;  and  his  eye 
is  peculiarly  leaden  and  nncxprcssivc :  he  seems  aware  of  this, 
and  never  affects  to  pieree  a  witness  -with  its  lightnings,  as  Sir 
Vicary  Gib'js  does,  with  a  better  right  to  do  so ;  but  he  as  often 
lodks  at  the  jury  or  the  cieliiig,  when  he  asks  a  witness  a  ques- 
tion, as  at  the  witness  himself.  This  sometimes  leads  the  latter 
to  b«tierc  that  the  question  is  not  addressed  to  him,  and  puts  a, 
poor  devil  off  his  guard  as  soon  as  any  thing.  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs 
himself  has  often  recourse  to  this  practice. 

Mr.  Alley,  in  what  Mrs.  Clarke's  book  (for  one  truth)  callefl 
"  his  gingerbread  speech,"  on  Colonel  Wardle's  indictment  of 
that  lady  and  her  upholsterers  for  a  conspiracy,  hoped,  not  very 
politely  in  Mr.  Garrow's  presence,  that  he  should  steer  clear  of 
the  Garroanian  quicksands :  if  by  these  he  meant  the  vices,  which 
I  have  feebly  attempted  to  point  out  in  that  advocate's  practice, 
I  offer  up  the  same  wish  on  behalf  of  (he  whole  bar. 

The  great  dearth  of  talent  afthin  the  bar  of  the  Court'  of 
King's  Bench,  which  the  secession  of  Lord  Erskinc  has  occa- 
sioned, has  brought  into  the  third  degree  of  practice  in  this 
Court,  for  Tcant  of  a  belter,  Mr.  Park.  This  advocate  is  very 
well  acquainted  with  the  common  routine  of  business,  and  is  the 
author  of  the  Treatise  an  the  Lass  of  Insurance,  He  is  a  painful 
and  injudicious  speaker;  he  presses  every  point  alike,  weak  or 
strong,  and  upon  all  occasions  says  a//  he  has  gotten  to  say :  he 
is  never  eloquent,  except  when  he  can  lash  himself  into  tears.  He 
sadly  faits  in  humour ;  and,  as  I  have  before  hinted^  falls  short 
of  Mr.  Garrow  in  those  qualllications  which  he  has  condescended 
to  imitate  from  that  powerful  eross.examiner, — a  warning,  I  hope, 
to  all  young  barristers  to  be  cautious  how  they  copy  what  they 
liad  better  not  possess,  Mr.  Park  is,  however,  a  gentleman- 
like man,  and  is  particularly  conrtcous  in  his  behaviour  to  the 

If  Mr.  Park  be  eloquent  only  in  tears,  Mr.  Topping,  the 
next  silk  gown  at  this  bar,  is  eloquent  only  in  anger.  He  must 
be  irritated  before  he  become  animated.  He  has  lately  given 
great  satisfaction  to  the  whole  bar,  by  the  quotation  from  Shak- 
speare,  with  which  he  set  doton  the  Attorney-General,  and  he  has 
since  quoted  the  same  poet  with  success,  upon  the  strength  of  it. 
Mr.  Topping  is  understood  to  be  a  gentleman  of  considerable 
private  property,  for  which  I  am  very  glad,  since  I  do  not  think 
he  will  ever  acquire  a  fortune  at  the  bar. 

Mr.  Jckj/ll,  Sir.  Jervis,  and  Mr.  Clarke,  (he  who  so  ably 
*'  bettered  the  instructions"  of  his  great  original,  the  Attorney- 
General,  in  the  criminal  information,  at  the  last  Lincoln  assizes, 
against  Mr.  Drakard  for  the  libel  in  the  Stttrnford  NenK,  on  mi. 
c  c  2  ^  litary 
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Utary  flogging),  fhc  rcmiuniDg  three  coanBel  within  tlie  bar- or 
this  Court,  have  so  little  London  practice,  that  I  am  unable  to 
form  a  judgment  of  their  merits :  but,  upon  some  occajions,' 
Mr.  Dallas,  Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Dimncej/,  of  the  Court  of  Ei. 
chequer,  have  come  within  this  bar  with  better  promise  than  liiey. 
The  lirst  of  these  gentlemen  is  Chief  Justice  of  Chester,  and  tbe' 
last  two  are  eminent  upon  their  respective  circuits.  1  heard  Mr. 
Dallas  defend  Alexander  J^vison  and  Valentine  Jones  with  con. 
siderafale  pleasure  :  his  manner  is  accomplished,  his  language  ele- 
gant, and  his  eloquence,  though  heavy,  in  the  best  taste :  he  is  a 
learned  and  an  able  advocate. 

Behind  the  bar  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  the  talent  seem 
various  and  promising.  The  lawyers  and  scholars  are  numeron 
and  acute :  the  men  of  eloquence  are  rarer.  Mr.  Ciiffonts  de- 
fence of  Messrs.  Hart  and  Wtiite,  for  libel,  was  a  most  mBster!)r 
and  spirited  piece  of  history  and  argument ;  and  Mr.  Broughait 
has  very.recently  brought  himself  into  great  and  deserved  estima. 
tion,  by  his  judicious  and  eloquent  defence  of  Messrs.  Hunt,  and 
by  his  still  more  elaborate  and  beautiful  one  of  Mr.  Drakard, 
from  a  similar  charge.  The  sanguine  hail  in  him  a  second  Er- 
sliine.  Mr.  Adolphua  is  fluent  as  an  inexhaustible  fountain ;  but 
Ms  uninterrupted  stream  of  words  washes  down  his  arguments  ia 
its  course,  and  leaves  our  minds,  at  the  end  of  his  harangue,  one 
smooth,  bfank  sand.  If  I  be  not  greatly  mistaken,  there  is  much 
more  talent  at,  or  coming  to,  the  bar,  anil  yet  unkoown  to  fame, 
than  has  ever  cuetaneously  adorned  the  profession  ;  and  we  may, 
therefore,  yet  hope,  that  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  shall  one 
day  be  again  as  strong  as  the  Court  of  Common  Pieas,  to  which 
U  is  at  present  decidedly  inferior,  and  must  be  so  as  long  as 
we  have  only  the  names  of  Gibbs  and  Carrow  to  oppose  to 
those  of  Cockell,  Shepherd,  Williams,  and  Best.  To  these,  and 
to  the  other  eminent  Serjeants,  I  must  refrain  from  intrgducuig 
.  you  till  my  next  letter,  haiing  room  in  this  only  to  tell  you 
that  I  am, 

My  dear  Friend,  your's,  &c. 
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Art,  XII. — On  the  Inconveniences  rcsuUing  from  being  hanged, 

TO   TUE   EDITOR    OF  TUE   KEFI.ECTOP. 

I  am  one  of  thosie  unhappy  persons  whose  misfortiuies,  it  seems, 
do  not  entitle  them  to  the  benefit  of  pure  pity.  All  that  is  be- 
stowed upon  me  of  that  kindest  allcTiator  of  human  miseries, 
conies  dashed  with  a  double  portion  of  cbntempt.  My  griefs 
haT«  nothing  in  them  that  is  felt  as  .'lacred  by  the  bystaoders. 
Yet  is  my  affliction  in  tcuth  of  the  deepest  grain.  The  heaviest 
task  that  was  ever  gWen  to  mortal  patience  to  sustain.  Time, 
that  wears  out  ali  other  sorrows,  caa  never  modify  or  soften 
nine.  Here  they  must  continue  to  gnaw,  as  long  ^  that  fatal 
mark  — 

Why  was  I  erer  born  ?  Why  was  innorenee  in  ray  person  suf- 
fered- to  be.  branded  with  a  stain  which  wits  appointed  only  for 
(he  blackest  guilt  f  What  had  I  done,  or  my  parents,  that  a 
disgrace  of  mine  should  iovolte  a  whole  posterity  in  infamy  ?  I 
am  almost  tempted  to  betiere,  that,  in  some  pre-existent  state. 
Crimes  to  which  lliis  sublunary  life  of  mine  hath  been  as  much  a 
stranger  as  the  babe  that  is  newly  born  into  it,  have  drawn  down 
upon  me  this  vengeance,  so  disproportionate  tg  my  aclieiu  oa  this 
globe. 

My  brain  sickens,  and  my  basom  labours  to  be  dclirered  bf 
the  weight  that  presses  upon  it,  yet  my  conscious  pen  ^shrinks 
from  the  avowal.     But  out  it  mnst 

O,  Mr.  Refiector !  guess  at  the  wretch's  misery  who  now 
writes  this  to  you,  when,  with  tears  and  burning  blushes,  he  is 
obliged  to  confess,  that  he  has  been    '    ■■ — ■  - 

Methinks  I  hear  an  involuntary  exclamation  burst  from  yOu, 
aa  your  imagination  presents  to  you  fearful  images  of  your  corres- 
pondent unknown,— -Aan^erf .' 

Fear  not,  Air,  Editor.  No  disembodied  spirit  has  the  honour 
«f  addressing  you.  I  am  flesh  and  blood,  an  unfortunate  system 
of  bones,  muscles,  sinews,- arteries,  like  yourself. 

Then,  I  presume,  t/ou  mean  to  be  pleasant — That  expression 
of  yours,  Mr,  CorreTpondetit,  must  be  taken  somekote  in  a  meta- 
phorical sense 

In  the  plainest  sense,  without  trOpe  or  figure — Yes,  Mr,  Edi- 
tor! this  neck  of  mine  has  felt  the-  fatal  noose, — ^these  hands 
have  tremblingly  held  up  the  corroborative  prayer-book, — these 
lips  have  sucked  the  moisture  of  the  last  consolatory  orange, — 
cc  3  this 
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this  tODgne  has  cbannted  the  doleful  cantata  wlilch  no  peif oTmer  wu 
ever  called  upon  to  repeat, — 'tliis  Tace  has  had  the  veiling  night* 
cap  drawn  orer  it 

But  for  no  crimi  of  mine. — Far  be  it  from  me  to  arrsign  the 
justice  of  my  country,  which,  though  tardy,  did  at  length  tecog. 
nise  my  innocence.  It  u  not  fer  me  to  reflect  upon  judge  or 
jury,  now  that  eleven  years  hare  elapsed  Slttce  the  erroneous. seQ< 
lence  was  pr^wuneed.  Men  will  always  be  fallible,  and  perhapa 
circumstances  did  appear  at  the  time  a  little  strong. — 7— 

Suffice  it  to  say,  that  after  hanging  four  miitntes,  (as  the  qwc 
tators  were  pleased  to  compete  it, — a  aun  that  is  being  strangled, 
I  Icnow  from  experience,  has  alto^tber  a  different  meagwre  o( 
lime  from  his  friends  who  are  ^vathing  leiwrely  about  Itigt,— 'I 
suppose  the  minutes  lengthen  as  time  approaches  eternity,  in  tbe> 
same  manner  as  the  miles  get  longer  as  you  travel  northwaidr-), 
»Eter  hanging .  four  minutes,  according  to  the  best  eakniatka 
of  the  bystanders,  a  reprieve  came,  and  I  was  cm  bown— >^ —    . 

Really  I  am  ashamed  of  deforming  your  pages  with  tbcse 
technical  phrases — if  I  knew  bow  to'  express  my  meaning 
Sorter — • — 

Bat  to  proceed. — My  first  care  aftep  I  had  been  broi^ht  lo 
myself  by  the-  usual  methods,  (those  methods  that  are  s»  interesting 
to  the  operator  and  his  assistants,  who  are  pretty  numerous  on 
■uch  occasions, — but  which  no  patient  was  ever  desirous  of  un- 
idergoiog  a  second  time  for  the  bene&t  of  science),  my  first  cue 
was  to  provide  myself  with  an  enormous  stock  or  cravat  to  hide 
the  place — yoit  understand  me  ; — my  next  care  vras  to  procure  1 
TecideHce  as  distant  as  possible  from  that  part  of  the  country 
where  I  had  suffered.  For  that  reason  I  cbose  the  metropolis,  u 
the  place  where  wounded  honour  (I  had  been  told)  could  lurk 
with  the  least  danger  of  exciting  enquiry,  and  stigmatised  iiuio. 
Cence  had  the  best  cfautce  of  biding  ber  disgrace  in  a  crowd.  .  I 
sought  out  a  new  circle  of  acquaintance,  and  my  circumstances 
happily  enabling  me  to  pursue  my  &.Dcy  in  tliat  respect,  I  endea- 
voured, by  mingling  in  all  ttte  pleslsniei  whicb  the  town  affotdt^ 
to  efface  the  memory  of  what  I  had  undergone. 
'  '  But  alas !  such  is  the  portentous  aud  all.pcrvading  chain  ot 
connection  ^hich  links  together  the  head  and  ihembers  of  tliis 
great  community,  niy  scheme  of  lying  perdu  was  defeated  almost 
at  the  outset.  A  camttryman  of  mine,  whom  a  foolish  law.suit 
bad  brought  to  town,  by  c^nce  met  me,  uid  the  secret  was  soon 
blazoned  about.  ■■■•■■■■,-.. 

In  a  short  lime,  I  found  myself  deserted  by  most  of  those  who 
bad  been  my  iatimate  friends.  Not  diat  any  guilt  was  supposed 
to  attach  to  my  character.  My  officious  countiyman,  to  do  him 
justice,  had  been  cmdid  enough  to  explaia  my  perfect  innocence. 

■  But, 
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Bnt,  someliew  or  oth^r,  thcie  is  a,  vnat  of  strong  Tirtue  in  man^ 
kind.  We  hqye  plenty  of  the  softer  iDstlncts,  but  the  heroic 
character  b  gone.  How  eh^  can  I  account  for  it,  that  of  ^11  my 
Ditmerous  acquaintance,  among  whom  I  had  the  honour  of  ranking 
Eundry  perso,ns  of  education,  talents,  and  wQrth,  scarcely  here 
and  there  one  or  two  CouM  ^  found,  ^bo  ^ad  tho  courage  to  as- 
sociate with  a  man  ttot  had  bf«n  hanged.. 

Those  fey  via  did  not  desert  me  altogetl)er,  were  persons  of 
strong  but  coarse  minds  ;  and  from  the  absence  of  all  delicacy  ia 
them  I  suffered  almost  as  n^ucb  as  from  the  superabijadance  of  q. 
fatse  species  of  it  in  the  others.  Those  \f}\o  stuck,  by  me  were 
the  jokers,  who  thovight  thems<^lves  entitled  by  the  Sdi^lity  which 
they  bad  shewn  toiyards  me  to  use  me  with  what  fi^iliarity  they 
pleaded.  Many  uid  unfeeling  are  the  jests  that  I  haye  sufiered 
from  these  rude  (because  faithful)  ^Vciiateses.  As  they  past  me  ii} 
the  streets,  ope  would  nod  signilicantiy  to  his  companion  and 
iiay,  pointing  to  me,  Smoke  his  crayat,  and  ask  me  if  I  h^d  got 
B  wen,  that  I  was  so  solicitous  to  cover  my  neck.  Anqther  woulil 
enquire,  What  news  from  *  *  *  Assises  ?  (which  you  may  guess, 
Mr.  Editor,  was  the  scene  of  my  shame),  and  whether  the  Ses. 
sioBs  was  like  to  prove  a  maiden  oqe  ?  A  third  wpnld  offer  to 
ensure  mc  from  drowning.  A  fourth  would  tea;ie  i^e  with  en^ 
qniries  bow  I  fult  when  I  w«s  swinging,  whether  1  had  not  some, 
thing  like  a  blue  Same  dancing  before  my  eyes?  A  fifth  took  iv 
^cy  never  to  oall  me  any  thiug  but  i/«;ar«s.  A^d  an  eminent 
}>oakseUer  and  puhHsber,r~who,  iu  his  zeal  to  prp^nt  the  public 
with  new  facts,  had  he  lived  in  those  days,  I  am  cpuCdent,  voufd 
not  have  scrupled  waiting  upon  tl^e  person  Itimself  last  mentioned, 
at  the  most  critical  period  of  his  eiistence,  to  solicit  a  few  facts 
relative  to  resuscitation.,— -YaA  the  modesty  to  ofl'cr  me  guineas 
per  sheet,  if  I  would  write,  in  his  Magazine,  a  physiological  ac. 
count  »f  my  feelings  upon  coming  to  myself. 

But  these  were  evils  which  4  moderate  fortitude  miglit  haye 
enabled  me  to  struggle  with.  Alas  !  IVIr.  Editor,  the  ifomen,— r 
nhose  good  graces  I  had  always  n^ost  assidi4qit;ly  cultivated^ 
from  whose  softer  minds  I  had  hoped  a  more  delicate  and  gene- 
rous sympathy  thaij  I  found  in  the  men, — the  WQmen  began  to 
shun  me — this  was  the  nnkindest  biqw  of  all. 

But  is  it  to  be  wondered  ^^^  \iov  cquldst  thou  imagine, 
vretchedcst  of  beings,  that  that  tender  creature  Ser^ioa  would 
fling  her  pretty  arms  about  that  qeclt  which  pre^iou^  circumstances 
had  rendered  infamous  ?  That  she  would  put  up  ifith  the  rpfusij 
cf  the  rope,  the  leavings  of  tl|e  cqrd  \  Or  that  any  an^Jogy  could 
fubsist  between  the  knot  wbicb  bjnds  true  Jovers,  aqd  the  knot 
which  tics  malefactors  i 

I  can  forgive  that  pert  baggage  FlirtillBj  who,  when  I  compli- 
c  c  4  mentcd 
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Tnent«d  her  one  inj  on  the  exeration  vhich  her  eyes  had  iem, 
rpplied,  that,  to  be  Fure,  Mr.  *  *  was  a  judge  of  tbose  tlungs. 
But  from  thy  more  exElted  minii,  Celestina,  I  expected  a  more 
unprejudiced  decision, 

'  The  person  whose  true  name  I  conceal  under  this  appellation,  of 
a!!  the  women  that  I  waa  ever  acquainted  with,  had  the  most 
manly  turn  of  mind,  which  ahe  had  improved  by  reading  aad  the 
best  conversation.  Her  understanding  was  not  more  mascultw 
than  her  manners  and  whole  disposition  were  delicately  and 
truly  feminine.  She  was  the  daughter  of  an  officer  who  had  fallen 
in  tl^  service  of  his  country,  leaving  his  widow  and  Celestina, 
an  only  rhilil,  with  a  fortune  sufficient  to  set  them  above  waht, 
hat  not  to  enable  them  to  live  in  splendour.  I  had  the  mother's 
permission  to  pay  my  addresses  to  the  young  lady,  and  CdeXina 
seeing  to  approve  of  my  suit. 

Often  aiid  (rften  liave  I  poured  out  my  overcharged  soni  in  the 
presence  of  Celestina,  complaining  of  the  liard  and  unfeeliag  pre. 
judiccs  of  the  world,  and  the  sweet  maid  has  again  and  again  de- 
clared, that  no  irrational  prejudice  should  hinder  her  from  es< 
teeming  every  man  according  t»  his  intrinsic  worth.  Offwi  has 
she  repeated  the  consolatory  assurance,  that  she  could  never  con- 
sider as  essentially  ignominious  an  'accident,  which  was  indeed  to 
be  deprecated,  but  which  might  have  happened  to  the  most  inno- 
cent of  mankind.  Then  would  she  set  forth  some  illustrious  ex- 
ample, which  her  reading  easily  furnished,  of  a  Phocion  or  a  So- 
crates unjustly  condemned  ;  of  a  Kalcigh  or  a  Sir  Thomas  Mow, 
lo  whom  late  posterity  had  done  justice ;  and  by  soothing  my 
fancy  with  some  snch  agreeable  parallel,  she  would  make  me 
almost  to  triumph  in  my  disgrace,  and  convert  my  shame  into 

glory- 

In  such  entertaining  and  instructive  conversations  the  time 
pags<'d  on,  till  I  importunately  urged  the  mistress  of  my  affections 
,to  name  a  day  for  our  union.  To  this  she  obligingly  consented, 
and  1  thought  myself  the  happiest  of  mankind.  But  how  was  I 
sarprised  one  morning  on  the  receipt  of  the  following  billet  from 
my  charmer:—    ' 

SlE, 

You  must  not  impute  it  to  levity,  or  to  a  worse  failing,  ini;nu  - 
titude,  if,  with  angiiish  of  heart,  I  feel  myself  compelled  by  ir. 
resistible  arguments  to  recall  a  vow  which  1  fear  I  made  with  too 
little  consideration.  I  never  can  be  yours.  The  reasons  of  my 
clccision,  which  Is  final,  are  in  my  own  breast,  and  you  most 
GTsrlastingly  remain  a  stranger  to  them.  Assnre  yourself  that  I 
can  never  cease  to  esteem  you  as  I  ought.  ' 

Celestika. 

Al 
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■  At  tLe  sight  of  this  paper,  I  ran  in  frantic  haste  to  Celestina's 
ioiJgings,  where  I  learnert,  to  my  infinite  mortification,  that  tho 
mother  and  daughter  were  set  ok  on  a  journey  to  a  distant  part 
«f  (he  coontry,  to  visit  a  relation,  and  were  not  expected  to  re- 
torn  in  less  than  four  mouths, 

■  Stanned  by  thii  blow,  which  left  me  without  the  courage  to 
solicit  an  explanation  by  letter,  even  if  I  had  known  where  they 
were,  (for  the  particular  address  was  industriously  concealed  from 
me),  I  wuted  with  impatience  the  termination  of  the  period,  ia 
the  vain  hope  that  I  might  be  permitted  to  have  a  chance  of  sof- 
tening the  harsh  decision  by  a  personal  interview  with'  Celestina 
after  her  return.     But  before  three  months  were  at  an  end,  I 

learned,  from  the  newspapers,  that  my  beloved  had given  her 

hami  to  another ! 

Heart-broken  as  I  was,  I  was  totally  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
the  strange  step  which  she  had  taken ;  and  it  was  not  till  some 
years  after  that  1  learned  the  true  reason  from  a  female  relation 
of  hers,  to  whom  it  seems  Celestina  had  confessed  in  confidence, 
that  it  was  no  demerit  of  mine  that  had  caused  her  to  break  off 
the  match  so  abruptly,  nor  any  preference  which  she  might  feel 
for  iHiy  other  person,  for  she  preferred  me  (she  was  pleased  to 
say)  to  all  mankind  ;  but  when  she  came  to  lay  the  matter  closer 
to  her  heart,  she  found  that  she  shonid  never  be  able  to  bear  the 
sight  (I  give  yon  her  very  words  as  they  were  detailed  to  me  by 
her  relation)  the  sight  of  a  man  in  a  nightcap,  who  had  appeared 
on  a  public  platform,  it  would  lead  tu  such  a  disagreeable  assc 
ciation  of  ideas  !     And  to  this  punctilio  I  was  sacrjticed. 

To  pass  over  an  infinite  series  of  minor  mortifications,  to  whioh 
this  last  :uid  heaviest  might  well  render  me  callous,  behold  me 
here,  Mr.  Editor!  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  my  existence, 
(the  twelfth,  reckoning  from  my  re-animation),  cut  off  from  alt 
respectable  connections,  rejected  by  the  fairer  half  of  the  com- 
mnnity, — who  in  my  case  alone  seem  to  have  laid  aside  the  cha- 
racteristic pity  of  their  sex ;  punished  becaaso  £  was  once  pu. 
nished  unjustly;  suffering  for  no  other  reason  than  because  I  once 
had  the  misfortune  to  suffer  without  any  cause  at  all.  In  no 
other  country,  1  think,  but  this,  could  a  man  have  been  subject  to 
such  a  life-long  persecution,  when  ouce  his  innocence  had  been 
clearly  established. 

Had  I  crawled  forth  a  rescued  victim  from  the  rack  in  the  hor- 
rible dungeons  tf(  the  Inquisition, — had  I  iteaved  myself  up  from 
a  half  bastinado  in  China,  or  been  torn  from  the  just-entering, 
ghastly  impaling-stake  in  Barbary, — had  I  dropt  alive  from  the 
knout  in  Russia,  or  come  off  with  a  gashed  neck  from  the  half, 
portal,  scarce-in-time-rctracted  scymetar  of  an  executjoneering 

slave 
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dave  ift  THritejr,— I  might  hare  bome  about  the  ren.aant  of  thi> 
fnne  (the  mangled  trophy  of  Tepriered  innocence)  with  Credit  to 
myself,  in  any  of  those  bHrbaroiu  countries.  No  scom,  at  least, 
would  kave  mingled  with  the  pUy  (small  as  it  might  be)  with  which 
what  was  left  of  me  wonid  hare  been  surveyed. 

The  singularity  of  my  case  Itaa  often  kd  me  to  enqmre  into 
iktt  leniOB*  of  the  general  levity  with  which  the  subject  of  hang- 
ing is  ti«ated  as  a  topic  in  this  couHtry.  I  say  as  a  topic ;  Uu 
let  the  very  perg«ns  who  speak  so  lightly  of  the  tbing  at  a  Hi, 
tance  be  brought  to  view  the  real  aceas, — let  the  platform  be 
bona  fide  exhibited,  aod  the  trembling  culprit  brought  fortb,— 
the  case  is  changed :  but  as  a  topic  of  conversation,  I  appeal  to 
the  vulgar  jokes  which  pass  current  in  every  street.  But  why 
mention  them,  when  the  politest  authors  have  agreed  in  making 
use  of  this  subject  as  a  source  of  the  ridiculous.  Swift,  and  Pope, 
and  Prior,  arc  fond  of  recurring  to  it.  Gay  has  built  an  enttTO 
drama  upon  this  single  foundation.  The  whole  interest  of  &e 
Peggttr''3  Opera  may  be  said  to  hang  upon  it.  To  such  writers 
as  Fielding  and  Smoltet  it  is  a  perfect  boa  6nucfte.-T— Hear  the  fa- 
cetious Tom  Brown,  in  his  Comical  Vteu  of  Jjondon  and  Weil- 
minsler,  describe  the  Order  of  the  Shots  al  one  of  the  Tyburn 
Execution*  in  his  time  it^"  Mr.  Ordinary  visits  his  mciancholy 
Aock  in  Newgate  by  eight.  Doleful  procession  u)>  Holborn  Hill 
about  eleven.  Men  handsome  aud  proper  that  were  never  thought 
so  before,  which  is  some  comfort  however.  Arrive  at  the  fatal 
place  by  twelve.  Burnt  braiiily,  women,  and  sabbath.breaking, 
repented  of.  Some  few  penitential  drops  fall  under  the  gdlevs. 
Sheriff's  nten,  pardon,  pickpockets,  criminals,  ail  very  busy. 
The  last  concluding  peremptory  psalm  sinick  up,  Shaw  over  by 
«ne."-^In  t{iis  sportive  strain  does  this  misguided  wit  think  pro. 
per  to  play  with  a  subject  so  serious,  which  yet  be  would  hardly 
have  done,  if  he  had  not  known  that  there  existed  a  predisposi- 
tion in  the  habits  of  his  unaccountable  countrymen  to  consider 
the  subject  as  a  jeit.  But  what  shall  we  say  to  Shakspeare,  who, 
(not  to  mention  the  solution  which  the  Gravcdigger  in  Ilamlel 
givei  of  his  fellow  workman's  problem),  in  that  scene  in  Mea- 
sure for  Measure^  where  the  Clown  calls  ppon  Master  Barnardine 
to  get  np  and  be  banged,  whifh  ho  declines  on  the  score  of  being 
sleepy,  has  actually  gone  out  of  his  way  to  gratify  this  amiable 
propensity  in  bis  countrymen  ;  for  it  is  plain,  from  the  use  that 
was  to  be  made  of  his  bead,  and  from  AbhorsoK's  asking,  "  Is 
the  axe  upon  the  block,  Sirra  ?"  that  beheading,  and  not  hanging, 
was  the  punishment  to  which  HamarMne  was  destined.  But 
.Shakspeare  knew  that  the  axe  and  block  were  pregnuit  with  no 
tndicrouB  images,  and  therefore  falsified  the  historic  truth  of  bis 
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own  4fama  (if  I  jmy  so  speak]  rather  tiuui  he  voold  leave  out 
such  e\cclknt  matter  (or  a.  jest  as  the  suspending  of  a  (t'llow- 
creature  ia  mid  air  has  beeiL  urur  esteemed  to.  be  by  Englishinea. 
One  reason  why  the  ludicrous  oever  fails  to  iutEude  itself  into 
•ur  contemplations  upoa  this  mode  of  death,  I  siq^ose  to  be, 
the  absurd  postiiri;  iolo  wltich  a  maa  is  thcawo  who  is  coademned 
to  dance,  as  the  vulgar  dolight  to  expreeg.  i^  upon  tu>thiDg.  To 
see  him  -whisking  and  wavering  iu  the  air, 

Aa  Ihe  iviod  you  konir  will  waTe  a  bibd;  * 

to  behold  the  vacant  carcase,  from  which  the  life  is  newly  dis. 
W<lged,  shifting  between  earth  and  heavea^  the  sport  of  every 
gu^t ;  like  a  weatltcrcock,  serving  to  skew  from  which  point  the 
wind,  blows ;  like  a  maukiu,  fit  only  to  scare  away  birds  ;  Ukjn  a, 
nest  left  to  swing  upon  a  bough  when  the  bird  is  flown:  these  are 
uses  to  which  we  cannot  without  a  mixture  of  spleen  and  con- 
tempt behold  the  human  carcase  reduced.  We  string  up  dogs, 
foxes,  bats,  moles,  weasels,  Man  surely  deserves  a  steadier 
death. 

Another  reason  why  the  ludicrous  associates  more  forcibly  with 
this  than  with  any  other  mode  of  punishment,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  to  be,  the  senseless  costume  with  which  old  prescnptioa 
has  thought  fit  to  clothe  the  exit  of  nialeloclors  in  this  country.' 
Let  a  man  do  what  he  will  to  abstract  from  his  imagination  all 
idea  of  the  whimsical,  something  of  it  will  come  across  him  when 
he  contemplates  the  figure  of  a  fellow-creature  in  the  day-time  (in 
however  distressiug  a  situation]  in  a  nightcap.  Whether  it  be 
that  this  nocturnal  addition  has  something  discordant  with  day- 
light, or  that  it  is  the  dress  which  we  are  seen  in  at  diose  times 
when  we  are  "seen,"  as  the  Angel  in  Milton  expresses  it,  "least 
wise  ;"  this  I  am  afraid  will  always  be  the  case  ;  unless  indeed, 
as  in  my  instance,  some  strong  personal  feeling  overpower  the  lu- 
dicrous altogether.  To  me,  when  f  reflect  upon  the  train  of 
misfortunes  which  hare  pursued  me  through  life,  owing  to  that 
accursed  drapery,  the  cap  presents  as  purely  frightful  an  object 
as  Ihe  sleeveless  yellow  coat  and  dcvil-pcunted  mitre  of  the  San 
Uenitos. — An  ancestor  of  mine,  who  suffered  for  his  loyalty  in 
the  time  of  the  civil  wars,  was  so  sensible  of  the  truth  of  what 
1  am  here  advancing,  that  on  the  morning  of  execution,  no  in- 
treaties  could  prevail  upon  him  to  submit  to  the  odious  dishabille, 
as  he  called  it,  but  he  insisted  upon  wearing,  and  actually  suf. 
fered  in,  the  identical  flowing  periwig  which  he  is  painted  in,  in 

Ihe  gallery  belonging  to  my  uucie's  seat  in shire. 

Suffer 


*  HletoDimo  in  Ibe  Spanish  Imgedj'. 
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Saflfer  me,  Mr.  Editor,  before  T  quit  tlie  subject,  to  sbj'  a  void 
br  two  respecting  the  minister  of  justiA  in  this  country  ;  in  plaia 
TTords,  I  mean  the  hangman.  It  lias  always  appeared  to  me  thai, 
in  the  mode  of  inflicting  capital  punishments  with  us,  there  is 
too  much  of  the  ministry  of  the  human  hand.  The  guillotine,  as 
performing  its  functions  more  of  itself  and  sparing  human  agency, 
thongti  a  cruel  and  disgusting  exhibition,  in  my  mind,  has  many 
ways  the  advantage  orer  our  ■any.  In  beheading,  indeed,  as  it 
iras  formerly  practised  in  England,  and  in  whipping  to  death,  s] 
is  sometimes  practiEed  now,  the  hand  of  man  isno  doubt  sui£> 
ciently  busy;  bnt  there  is  something  less  repugnant  in  these 
downright  blows  than  in  the  officious  barber.Iike  ministriags  of 
Me  other.  To  have  a  fellow  with  his  hangman's  hands  fumbling 
about  your  collar,  adjostinglhe  thing  as  your  valet  would  regu. 
late  your  cravat,  valuing  himself  on  his  mpnial  dexterity 

I  never  shall  forget  meeting  my  rascal, — I  mean  the  fellow  who 
officiated  for  me, — in  London  last  winter.  I  think  1  see  bim 
Aow, — in  a  waistcoat  that  bad  been  mine, — smirking  along  as  if 
he  knew  me 

In  some  parts  of  Germany,  that  fellow's  office  is  by  law  do. 
clared  infamous,  and  his  posterity  incapable  of  being  ennobled. 
Tliey  have  hereditary  hangmen,  or  had  at  least,  in  (he  same  mao- 
tier  as  they  had  hereditary  other  grtat  oftcers  of  state ;  and  tlie 
hangmen's  families  of  two  adjoining  pariribes  intermarried  with 
each  other,  to  keep  the  breed  entire.  I  wish  something  of  tbe 
same  kind  were  established  in  England. 

But  it  is  tiqie  to  quit  a  subject  which  teems  with  disagreeable 
Images 

Permit  me  to  subscribe  myself,  Mr.  Editor, 
Your  unfortnmite  Friend, 

Pensilis. 


Art.  XIII. — On  the  Responsibiliti/  of  Memberi  of  Academies  of 
Arts,  and  in  ^'indication  of  the  late  Professor  Barrjf  frotft  (/le 
Aspersions  of  the  Edinburglt  Rcvieai. 


A  c  Adi:hi  CDS, — C  Ri  TO, — In  Icrlocutors. 

Crifo.  IIow  slow  is  the  progress  of  intellect !    How  many  aca- 
demies has  Europe  seen  instituted  expressly  for  the  advanccmrat 
of  art,  and  how  many  centuries  hare  elapsed  eie  it  has  been  dis- 
covered 
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cureretl  that  Sadi  institations  are  iDJurioos,  or,  at  best^  not  coo. 
(luci)ie  to  their  oatcosible  purposes. 

Acadcmicua.  To  rcpiac  at  the  slow  progreu  of  intellect,  ap- 
pears fa.  be  not  very  philosophical,  since  uo  man  has  thas  ac- 
celerated its  pace.  Intellect  may  appear  sl»w  when  measured  bj( 
the  vanity  of  human  wishes,  or  ttewed  by  the  ardour  of  hope  ; 
ytt  reflection  teaches  as  that  it  is  sufficiently  rapid  for  those  in. 
scrutable  purposes  of  Providence,  which,  if  we  are  able  to  ap. 
prebend,  we  cannot  appreciate.  But  from  whence  have  you 
drawn  the  JnCej^nce  respecting  academies  of  art,  which  you  ap. 
pear  to  announce  with  such  perfect  conviction  of  its  truth  ?  Aa 
I  cannot  easily  admit  tkat  suck  establishments  are  in  their  nature 
eitht'r  useless  or  injurious,  I  must  hope,  Crito,  were  it  only  for 
your  own  sake,  that  you  do  not  imagine  youi^etf  to  be  recording 
an  epocka  in  our  inti.'llectual  advancement. 

Crito.  it  is  chiefly  the  learned  essay  of  your  favourite  Mr.  R. 
P.  Knight,  and  the  Edinburgh  Revtczs  for  August  last,  that  have 
satisfied  my  mind  oa  the  abstract  question  ;  nor  do  -the  histories 
of  the  foreign  academies,  or  the  reports  of  what  passes  in  our 
own,  furnish  me  with  any  practical  and  cogent  argument  of  an 
opposite  character. 

Academicus,  My  favour  does  by  no  means  extend  to  that  gen- 
tleman's errors,  or  to  those  of  the  Reviever.  1  have  too  much  re- 
spect  for  their  example.  Yet  much  of  what  we  cannot  favour,  we 
may  easily  pardon.  If  they  should  be  mistaken  here,  those  who 
are  so  often  and  so  much  in  tiie  right,  may,  in  the  ordinary  indul. 
gence  that  is  sympathetically  granted  to  the  fallibility  of  human 
oature,  be  sometimes  allowed  to  be  a  little  in  the  wrong,  without 
incurring  the  severity  of  censure  : — "  Forgive  us  our  trespasses, 
as  we  oufA(/o'forgive  those  that  trespass  against  us,"  say  some  of 
the  old  Greek  copies  of  the  I»rd's  Prayer. 

Criio.  I  will  ri-serve  your  apology,  Academicus,  lest  you  need 
it  for  yourself.  At  present  it  is  your  business  to  disprove,  and  uot 
to  apologize.  It  is  surely  in  your  recollection,  that  ValtaiTi>  and 
Rousseau,  besides  other  philosophical  writers  of  high  character, 
are  on  the  same  side  of  the  question  with  Mr.  Knight  and  the  Re- 
viewer. To  the  former,  academies  were  objects  of  successful  ri- 
dicule ;  while  the  latter,  without  scruple-  or  hesitation,  affirms 
that  they  are  no  better  than  public  schools  of  falsehood. 

Academicus.  The  wretched  state  of  the  French  schools,  and 
not  of  line  art  only,  In  the  time  of  Rousseau,  may  well  bear  him 
out  in  the  assertion  ;  nor  is  it  contradicted  by  what  had  resulted 
from  the  European  academies  of  the  preceding  century :  but  your 
host  of  anthuritiL-s,  and  the  battery  you.  have  mounted  on  tho 
rock  of  past  experience,  hat*  eflected  no  breach  in  my  opinion, 
la  the  present  stage  gf  our  argummt,  I  can  by  no  means  en. 

cpuraga 
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Kbttage  yen  t«  pramulgi^  *he  doctriiiM  which  you  ascribe  ta 
Mr.  Kaight,  the  Edinbargh  K^viewers,  and  the  French  pfailoso- 
[Aers.  Surely,  my  Mend,  it  is  not  for  me  ta  inform  yon,  thai 
OB  a  subjert  of  vitall  intportance  to  the  well-being  of  a  ciTitizsd 
eomttry,  ve  Aonld  ndt  place  our  rclinnce  on  authortties,  tiow. 
erar  fcspect^le,  but  examine,  with  strict  attrntion  to  facts,  the 
rafiotmle  -of  flie  qnestion  -which  may  be  at  issup. — Few  fhingj 
coBtribdte  more  to  retard  'tiiat  irrtellectual  march  of  which  you 
fcare  regretted  the  shnrnem,  -than  implicit  faith ;  whereas  recnr. 
Tence  'to  Ugh  general  principles  om  scnrcely  he  too  freqnml, 
unce  it  b1  trays  invigorates  lassitude,  or  confirms  or  encrcaSrs  the 
strength  of  a  rational  enquirer ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  nothing 
eontfibutes  more  to  sanction  error,  than  tame  acquiescence  in 
{irecedenlE  and  anthoritieg. 

Criio.  I^ough.  You  hare  satisfied  me  of  the  sulBciencj'  of 
your  leasotis  for  enqniry.  &it  you  also  have  read  my  anthori' 
tiei,  aud  I  m^  therefore  ask,  tvithout  repeating  them,  do  you 
deny  the  validi^  of  Mr.  Knight's  and  Ihe  Reviewer's  reasoning, 
or  do  ytra'dhMievethe-fscts,  or  assumptions,  on  which  it  is 
tested? 

AeademicM.  I  haoe  read  both  Mr.  Knight's  essay  and  the  lie. 
view  )>r'Barry's  Life  and  Writing;!,  and  like  you,  hare  been  no  in- 
attentive observer  'of  recent  proceedings  in  our  own  Royal  Aca- 
flemy,  yet  1  mult  frankly  say,  that  yonr  conviction,  at  least 
yoUr  conclusions,  have  notbeen  mine.  The  leading  facts  ^vhtch 
hare  -been  adduced,  and  to  'which  I  suppose  yon  allude,  are,  (I 
believe),  the  academical  inculcation  of  system;  the  consequeat 
repression  of  individual  sentiment  or  feeling  in  the  artists  nho 
Bre  members  of  academies  ;  and  the  spirit  of  corporate  pride  and 
Interest,  which,  at  such  institutions,  has  constantly  been  engen- 
dered and  nourished,  and  which,  in  our  own  aj^ademy,  led  to  the 
expulsion  of  Barry,  and  has  shewn  itself  so  conspicuously  of  late 
in  the  affhtt  of  Mr.  Soane. 

Crifo.  Y'ou  have  stated  the  leading  assumptions  very  fairly.  It 
you  admit  them,  praylet  us.procod  with  the  general  atgument, 
and  tfot  allow  our  attention  to  wander  to  the  cases  of  Messrs. 
Barry  and  Soanc,-^at  least  not  for  the  present. 

Aatdemicus.  Well  then,  (contenting  myself,  for  the  present, 
with  this  passing  ndtice  of  the  inconsistency  of  the  Edinburgh 
ilevieW^r's  commepding  the  expulsion  of  this  moriforions  artist, 
tind  discommending  the  corporate  spirit  whence  It  proceeded), 
"  escfeptitigthatldonotagree^vittiyoiirauthorities  in  their  emplnj"- 
teetit  of  the  word  "  system,"  t  admit  these  assnmptions.  M)" 
'chief  difference  with  the  Reviewer,  is  on  the  ground  that  he  hM 
aajd  too  nnefa,  or  not  enongh.  Too  much  for  the  sdfc  and  pros- 
perous continuance  of  public  academies,  and  not  enough  for'theit 
rtfonnalion  '• 
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Afon&Kticin  :  sti  as  lb  lead  his  rndets  ffltber  -to  infcr  thtA  tiuff 
OBghtnot  to  b»,  than  bow  thty  obgbt  to  be.  Having  ucertkined 
thecatise,'tJrr«itllcr  tbe  I^Eidln;;  symptoms,  of'tlie  academic  disease, 
the  T«medy  should  next  hovt  unpaged  bis  Attention :  whereas,  yon 
profess  tint  he  has  4ed  you  to  imagine  it  was  incurable.— ^N«w 
Mr.  Knight  himself  by  no  meaits  proceeds  so  ftir,  for  he  says 
(in  pp.  237,  938)  :  "  If  academical  science  and  precision  can 
bt:  united  wilh  feeling  iuid  sentiment,  ttere  is  no  doubt  that  the 
icsnlt  would  be  a  degree  of  perfection  hitherto  unknown  to  the 
art;  md  which /Mr'/inf  the  limited  powers  of  hnmui  nature  are 
not  capable  of  reaching."  He  ilext  speaks  o'f  Aiinibal  Caracci, 
as  having  united  them  in  high<!r  perfection  than  any  Other  puiw 
ter  ;  and  the  pari^raph  throughout,  is  a  piece  of  very  sdund  and 
valuable  critichm — sdve  and  except  that  men  like  yon,  who  be. 
lieve  in  the  *'  {trogrc-ls  of  intoIlKct,"  Vill  be  apt  to  object  that 
peihaps  the  limited  poWers  of  human  nature  are  capable  of 
reaching,  at  le^st'Of  approximating  toward,  that  degree  of  per- 
fection in  art  "which-is  here  contemplated  by  Mr.  Kdlght. 

iJrilo.  As  fkr  as  I  am  concerned,  yon  ore  welcome  to  be  jo- 
cose.    Your  fietious  application  of  this  passage  in  flfr.  Knight's 

■Aeademieus.  Its  chief  value  to  n^  argument  consists  -  in  its 
admissionof  the  poeiibilily  of  cultivating  judgment  and  imagina- 
tion together.  The  admission  is  bare  and  relnclant,  I  grant,  but 
this  very  reluctance  may  perhaps  increase  our  reliance  on  its  ho- 
nesty and  truth  :  nor  is  it'the  less  applicable  here,  if  Mr.  Kidght 
be,  as  is  reported,  himself  the  Reviewer  of  the  Life  and  Writings 
of  Barry. 

Crito.  But  the  ecclcctic  school,  which  originated  with  the 
Caracci,  soon  tel^ised  Into  atrophy,  and  in  teaching  its  pupils  to 
combine  the  merits  of  their  great  predecessors  in  art,  taught  them 
to  repress  original  feeling.  Under  such  circumstances,  art  goon 
degenerated  to  mecheinisni  and  mediocrity,  the  fortDer  of  which 
is  justly  deprecated  by -our  critical  philosopher,  and  the  latter 
emphfttically  termed  by  the  Professor  Fuseli  "  the  cypher  of  art." 
Such  was  the  result  of  tbu  practice,  precepts,  and  academy,  of 
the  Caracci. 

Aeademieus.  True.  The  whole  was  an  e^ctual  rt^pe  for 
taming  the  fme  arts,  most  exactly  administered.  Vet,  while  I 
am  ficriitiniziiig  syiAptotns,  Crito,  do  not  be  too  forward  vrith 
your  dictum  of  incurability.  The  Bolognese  academy  was  ill- 
constituted  ;  1  meant  not  to  deny  this,  but  to  shew  yon  that 
when  Mr.  Knight  talks  of  "  system,"  he  means  the  inculcation  of 
fashionable  error,  which  commonly  arises  from  the' ascendancy  of 
some  favoured  iodlviduat,  and  is  not  necessarily  cannected  with 
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such  cstj^jUdmieBts  as  acad^mlus  *  of  arts  ;  and  th«t  Ite  doe*  ifot,- 
u  yon  have  supposed,  deny  Ihe  practjcabitity  of  conxlnicting 
ftcademios  so  that  the  original  coiiceptious  and  feelings  of  each  in- 
di*idaal  member  may  not  be-th^rartcd  or  repressed  by  any  nndne 
retponsibitity  to  the  power,  directed  by  the  real  or  fanciird  intt. 
rest,  of  the  whol<i  body. 

When  we  recollect  that  all  the  royal,  ducal,  and  papal  aca. 
demica  of  modern  Europe,  have  been  founded  auA  estdblished  to 
gratify  (he  taste  or  atabition,  or  please  the  fancy,  of  such  of  id 
rulers  or  their  ministers  as  hare  been  pleaded  to  seem,  or  to  br- 
come,  patrons  of  •the  fine  ails  :  withovt  any  calm  or  ratioaal  in< 
qui ry  into  the  radical  priacijilcs.  on  uhii:h  such  eslablishmeids 
ought  to  be  constituted ;  and,  at  the  bfsl,  without  oth.er  refer. 
cnce  to  the  public  adyantage  than  happened  to  consist  with 
Ihe  ignorant,  or  profound,  uotious,  knowledge,  or  views,  of 
such  patrons  respectively;  in  short,  as  a  philosophical  statesman 
would  term  it,  without  any  conitUittion: — I  say,  when  we  recol. 
lect  these  unphilosophicai  comineiicetiients,  as  well  as  the  conse- 
quences that  have  ensued,  it  is  more  consonant  to  reason,  to  in- ' 
fer  generally,  that  academies  have  hitherto  been  ill  constituted; 
than  that  such  establishments  must  necessarily  .be  productive  e£ 
more  harm  than  good — I  mean,  when  they  are  considernl  with 
reference  to  the  progress  of  art  and  the  improvement  of  the  pab< 
lie  taste. 

Crito.  But  the  European  academics  were  doubtless  all  of  theiu 
instituted  and  endowed  forllie  advancement  of  the  fiue  arts.  This 
was  the  foundation,  and  the  edifice  ro<^b  accordingly. 

Academicus.  Yes,  but  t^hg,  and  Aure,  were  the  fine  arts  to  be 
cultivated?  First,  were  tiiey  to  be  cultivated  for  the  advantage 
of  the  royal  founders  ?  For  thai  of  (he  artists  who  might  become 
members  of  such  academies ,'  Or  for  that  of  Ihe  existing  public 
and  (heir  posterity  i 

Crito.  I  suppose  the  royal  founders  to  have  had  all  tiqese  ob- 
jects in  view.  It  is  but  comnjon  liberality  to  take  for  granted 
that  they  meant  to  please  themsolTes  by  benefidng  both  Ihe  artists 
and  the  public ;  and,  if  you  will,  to  gild  with  brighter  radiance 
.  the  glories  of  their  several  reigns  ; — for  this  is  an  honourable  and 
laudable  species  of  ambition,  to  which  I  am  sure  you  .will  not, 
and  cannot,  object. 

Jcademkus.  Far  from  it.  But  the  two  motives,  which  yon 
presume, 

•  Sen»caniid  Lucan  as 
nut  mtttbers  uf  acodrin 
Auhlwi  lo  Ihe  Ftcitcli. 
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pfesvaxK,  and  which  I  am  ready  to  iWoV,  to  hate  existed  la  the 
minds  of  the  roynl  pntroas,  cannot  ^otti  be  prtniiipai  Objects. 
If  subordination  of  parts  be  ever  indispensable — be  at  once  the 
bond  and  Icanty  erf  'human  in^lltiitions  (Yo  which  posUion,  If  I 
might  USB  your  own  phrase,  you  Trill  not  and  Cannot  objeCtj)  it 
most  fxist  here.  One  of  these  polioses  bust  be  propositi  to  be 
■abject  to  the  other.  Oneunst  be  paramoiAit  and  principal,  aod 
(he  other  resnlt  but  as  a  corollary  or  necessary  t:on$et]nence. 

Crtto.  K  It  TeEuH  ae  «  necessary  consequ^ence,  is  it  not  idle 
theory  to  seem  to  care  about  what  must  be  a  matter  of  perfect  in^ 
difierence? 

Academicus,  "So,  And  it  is  on  account  of  the  practical  con- 
sequences, that  I  think  it  worthy  of  dispute  or  ascertainment  j 
for  if  the  advantage  of  the  academicians  tic  the  principal  abject, 
and  the  laws  of  the  institution  are  framed  accordingly,  that  cor- 
porate spirit  which  the  critics  very  justly  deprecate,  will  infalli- 
bly be  raised  by  a  charm  so  potent ;  and  this  spirit  is,  in  my 
opiirion,  no  less  than  in  that  of  Mr,  Knight,  The  very  academical 
devH  with  wWch  the  arts  of  Christendom  have  ever  been  cursed, 
■ — Uie  torment  imd  bane  both  of  individual  g^enius  and  public  ad- 
Tantage, — and  the  destroyer  of  all  legitimate  respodsibility  be- 
tween the  artist  and  4bos6  for  whom  art  is  esercised.  Whereas, 
if  the  public  ^eod  be  the  paramouBt  object,  and  the  laws  bo 
framed  thereto,  the  efforts,  of  whatever  kind,  of  each  individual 
artist  who  may  become  a  member  of  such  academy,  will  be  free 
and  onrestrained  ;  not  influenced  by  fear  in  any  of  its  modifica- 
tions, but  guided  by  hope,  the  parent  of  that  enthusiasm  wittiout 
which  no  artist  has  soared  far  above  his  fellows.  Underjucha 
dispensation  of  things,  the  feelings,  and  practice,  and  opinions, 
of  every  artist,  becomes  an  affair  between  bis  jadges  and  patroag 
among  the  public,  and  himself ;  as  entirely  as  pure  religion  is  a^ 
a^ir  between  man  and  his  Creator. 

Crit«.  In  one  point,  at  least,  we  are  agreed,  We  hare  difc 
covered,  through  his  specious  disguise,  the  academical  devil, — the 
prime  cause  of  the  sins  of  art. 

Academieus.  I  think  society  at  large  is  much  indebted  to  the 
Reviewers,  for  so  undauntedly  and  clearly  pointing  him  out:  but 
if  at  the  touch  of  our  P^inburgh  Ithuriel  he  stands  rerealed,  vthy 
should  he  not  be  expelled  from  the  paradise  of  taste  i 

Crilo.  Tou  are  perhaps  prepared  with  some  powerful  exorcism, 
or  you  think  that  the  golden  scales  being  hung  out,  the  fi^id  will 
depart? — Tou  already  know  n>y  opiaijan.  The  abolition  of  pnt^ 
lie  academies  would  certfunly  effect  this  purpose. 

Aeademitus,  The  beauty  of  poetic  mcl^hor  does  but  too  often 
seduce  and  lead  us  astray.  Let  us  ijuit  these  flowery  paths.  Nei. 
ther  Mr.  Knight,  nor  you,  Crito,  would  Tor  these  reasons  agres 

-vot;  I.  vo,  ti.  o  d  to 
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to  abdisli  tbe  Royal,  or  ike  IMlletanti,  Society ;  yet  titCBe,  uj 
indeed  all  small  societies,  are  possessed  by  this  corporate  spirit,  if 
not  by  the  desire  of  reDdering  popular  and  fashionable,  the  hypcu 
theses  of  such  of  their  members  ai  hare  o'btained  ascendaiwy. 
J' grant  you  that  all  are  not  in  an  equal  degree  animated  bj  this 
selfish  principle,  and  while  corotnercial  bodies  are,  and  are  allowed 
io  be,  obedient  to  it,  and  to  it  alone,  a  society  of  professors  of 
the  liberal  arts  may  claim  eiemption  front  Its  influence,  and  tan 
its  claims  aliased,  more  readily,  perhaps,  than  a  society  of  uj 
Other  description. 

Crilo.  Why? 

^cademicui.  Det^ause  of  the  necessary  eiistencc  in  such  a  >a- 
ciety  of  the  principle  of  individual  competition.  Because  each 
artist,  in  his  every  performance,  nialtes  a  separaJe  appeal  fron  hii 
own  talent  to  the  public  taste,  unconnected  with  his  associales, 
and  thould  take  on  himself  the  entire  responsibility,  as  ite(l  as  i«4 
ceite  the  jiist  reward,  of  what  he  does:  In  all  our  political,  and 
in  all  our  philosopUical,  reasonings,  power  ind  retponsibiiitg  are 
justly  held  to  be  ibseparablej  and  each  member  of  such  aa 
establishment  as  an  academy  of  arts,  toys  or  thinksj  with 
Cowpcr, — 

''  Mj'  mind  to  me  a  kiD^otn  b,-" 
and  is  responsible  only  (o  the  public  for  his  administration  of  its 
goTernment. 

Ct-ita.  But,  my  dear  Academicus,  are  you  not  reasoning  in  I 
.circle?  Your  mind  has  (/crfdrmed  a  revolution,  and  has  now, 
unless,  my  powers  of  perception  deceive  me,  returned  to  thst 
Tery  point  in  its  orbit  where  oUr  conversation  begun.  If  acade. 
mies  should  be  raised  npon  the  foundation  of  individual  comprli- 
tion  and  responsibility,  and  unrcstralded  freedom  of  sentimentaud 
conduct,  what  occasion  for  such  establishments  at  all  ? 

Academicus.  A  very  fair  abjection,  certainly.  There  would 
be  aO  occasion  for  suCh  establishments  as  academics  of  art,  if 
there  remained  not  some  principle  of  Community  of  benefit  which 
might  be  enjoyed  without  trenching  on  these.  Combined  wilS 
Eome  important  advantage  to  the  public,  Blit  that  such  adrau- 
tages  would  remain,  I  of  Course  presume.  In  our  own  Royil 
Academy,  for  (>xaniple,  (rthich  I  instance  because  it  is  most  within 
the  reach  of  your  observation),  there  is  the  annual  exhibition,  o( 
which  the  public  and  the  artists  individnally  have  at  once  the  bt. 
ncfit ;  and  which  is  in  fact  the  proper  local,  academical,  manifesta- 
tion of  the  advantages  of  competition  f  or  public  favour,  when 
the  talents  of  thu  artists  arc  severally  compared  and  apprr- 
dated,  by  each  other  and  by  the  public  at  large  ;  and  where  eu^ 
should  receiTe  his  fair  portion  of  bonoar  and  reward.     1'here  are 
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Ike  KSvintagea  i^  oral  iat«rcourse  among  Its  members.  The  aca. 
itmj,  moreover,  contains  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  students, 
Uid  one  of  the  modes  of  instruction  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  the 
'fantitntionj  is  by  means  of  lectures,  irhich  the  professors  deliver 
-pablicly,  and  which  sliould  be  of  great  tiIug  in  forminj^  and  im- 
proring  the  taste  of  the  British  pnblic,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
ilud^ts.  All  of  these  objects  are  perfectly  compatible  with  the 
e:u9Moce  of  the  principles  ffbicfa  I  have  laid  down,  and  none  of 
"tiieiil  can  be  seen  and  enjoyed  in  purity  and  perfection,  if  tbeir 
lustre  be  tdrnished  by  the  breath  of  corporate  selfishness, 

Grilo.  How  your  favourite  principles  are,  or  have  been,  trenched 
-vpon,  I  do  not  very  well  understand.  ?Io  corporate  power  in 
-our  academy,  or  in  any  academy  that  I  ever  heard  of,  dictate* 
-what  its  members  individually  shall  sculpture  or  paint,  or  tho 
taste  In  which  our  public  edifices  shall  be  erected. 
'  Amdemieui.  No.  So  gross  a  dereliction  of  independent  prin> 
xiple  would  be  too  obvious,  and  is  therefore  not  easily  practica- 
Ue;  But  the  Council  for  the  time  being,  can,  after  such  works 
are  performed,  exclude  such  as  it  pleases  from  the  public  exlubi. 
tion ;  can  surround  and  contrast  their  own  pictures  with  trum- 
pery productions,  while  they  shut  out  works  of  superior  merit ; 
and,  it  should  seem,  can,  when  it  pleases,  eclipse  the  judgment  of 
any  of  the  academical  Professors,  by  interposing  itself.  A  pic* 
ture  by  Mr.  West  was  on  one  occasion  excluded,  because,  for- 
sooth, it  was  an  altered  picture ;  the  same  identical  sheet  of  can- 
vas, ss  it  was  pretended,  having  made  its  appearance  in  a  former 
exhibition :  at  another  time,  a  meritorious  picture  by  Hone  wai 
excluded  on  account  of  its  containing  a  sarcasm  upon*  certain 
academicians;  an  exposure  of  their  plagiarisms — there  was  the 
'  -rub  I  And  now  it  appears  that  Mr.  Professor  Soane  may  not  (on 
■the  strength-  of  his  own  responsibility)  take  his  architectural  illus- 
trations from  the  works  of  any  living  member  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy, however  pertinoit  he  might  find  them  to  the  purposes  of 
practical  instruction. 

T  offer  you  these  as  instances  of  that  corporate  pride  and  irre- 
sponsible selfishness  of  which  the  Reviewer  complains,  arbitrarily 
interposing  itself  between  the  light  emanating  from  the  efforts  of 
iodividnal  artists  and  the  public  at  large.  It  is  a  modification  of 
(he  SAme  pride  and  power,  craftily  obtained  and  wielded  by  some 
favoured  artist,  that  gives  rise  to  fashion  in  art,  of  which  the  French 
academy  famishes  such  suffocating  examples. 
'  ■  Hence  It  appears,  that  though  the  symptoms  of  the  actdemic 
disease  ^c  principally  two,  as  pointed  out  by  the  Reviewer,— 
namely,  the  prevalence^f  corporate  selfishness,  and  the  repres- 
«ioa  of  individoal  feeling,— 4he  disease  itself,  though  alas  I  it  be 
D'd  3  near 
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near  tlte  heart,  is  but  one, — namely,  an  obttrutii»n  beUR^en  the 
exercise  of  power,  aud  public  retpousibility. 

NoF}  if  no  artist  ever  became  great  ,iu  bis  profession  wlio 
tamely  adopted  the  obserrations,  thought;,  and  fe^liogs,  of  otkera, 
instead  of  thipking  and  feeling  for 'himself,  t)"^  >t  pot  ftrilow, 
that  though  in  forming  associations  of  artists,  toleration  sbenld 
be  cherished,  yet  that  the  principle  for  which  J  contend,  shooid 
be  held  sacred  and  inTiolate  i  and  since  not  every  professor, — oa 
the  contrary,  I  fear,  but  very  few, — in  lecturing,  will  impart  to 
his  auditory  the  whole  of  what  he  knows,  and  thinks,  andfeela, 
of  Jiis  art;  since  but  few  minds  are  so  disinletestedly  pure  as  ge- 
ijerously  to  disclose  the  secrets  they  have  discoTcred  by  long  re- 
.search,  and  the  feelings  they  have  caught  in  thuir  (lights  of  rap- 
ture,, or  moments  of  calm  converse  with  natare;  since  the  gene- 
ral bearing  of  the  conimCTCial  stage  of  society  atwhich  we  ana 
arrived,  does  but  promote  this  natural  repugnance  to  sharing  onr 
attaiqments,  or  mental  property,  ivith  the  community  at  large ;— ^ 
in  such  a  state  of  things,  my  friend,  to  take  away  his  public  r»> 
aponsibility  from  the  individual  Iccturor— What  is  it  but  to  snatch 
from  liim  his  glorious  meed  of  perishable  recompeuse  for  which  he 
.has  striven  and  conquered  in  the  race?  What  is  it  but  to  destroy- 
that  noble  and. disinterested  tone  of  mind,  which  yon  should  seek 
to  strengthen  ? 

Criio.  Perhaps,  Academicus,.  you  are  ^ing  a  little  too  near 
the  regions  of  rhapsody  for  the  tone  of  calm  and  cool  discussion. 
Your  meaning  is,  simply,  that  academical  legislators  should  pnt 
in  operation  some  motive  more  powerful  Uian  fecjtv^ny  reward, 
as  aa  additional  stimulusto  the  call  of  duty  in  such  a  case. — As 
.a  gener^  principle,  this  may  not  be  objectionable.  I  dp  not  at 
present  s«e  that  It  is  :  but  what  if  any  Professor,  or  other  acado* 
micai  officer,  from  mistake,  or  any  worse  motiTe,  inculcate  errok 
neous  doctrines  to  the  students  ;~rif  in  our  London  schools,  for 
instance,  Air,  Professor  Turner  were  to  lay  dowJt  false  principles 
of  perspective,  or  Mr.  Soane  pitch  upon  an  unfortunate  illustn^ 
tion  i — are  not  the  corporate  body,  or  the  Council  for  Hut-  time 
Jheiog,  in  such  a  case  to  interfere  i  Is  any  man  to .  be  ItvresteJ 
with  the  privilege  and  the  power  of  misieading  boUi  the"  student* 
in  art,  and  that  public  for  whom  you  say  acadetaiesarg  inst^ 
tnted  i  And  who  should  know  better  to.detect  and  re^tisia'sijck 
,^l}crrations,  tbaii  the  corporate  body,  'or  eSectlve  government  o( 
the  corporate  body,  of  which  he  is  but  ar  single  member^  ' 

Aoademkui.  This  may  justly  be  r^nrded  as  a  critical  point  in 
our  (^ntroversy,  and  I  cannot  but  ^prave  of  your,  bringing  it" 
forward.  My  answer  is,  tha^  with  their  counsel  or  advice,  ai 
one  friend  to  another,  (hey  oiuy  interfere,  but  not  in  the  first  c6* 
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tttrt,  -with  their  corporate  auth«rityi  FeW-profesB  ore,  whether  in 
!i  matter  of  taste  oud  feeling,  or  of  demonStMtion,  Wonid  choose, 
or  wDirid  be  able,  to  peTEistin  opposing' theuiMlves,  or  mah^in- 
iitg  their  doctrines,  cTcn  against  tliis — as  host  of  sympathie!)  would 
rise  up  t«  prevent  hhii'— unless  he  hod  the  strongest  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  he  had  truth  on  his  side  andshould  finally  prevail  in 
the  controversy :  and  here  I  ranst  make  what  might  be  decmeil  a 
concession  in  logic,  for  I  do  not  agree  with  our  friend  Mr.  Knight, 
that  truth  is  that  which  every  man  individually  thinks  ;  but  that 
oi  which  he  is  able  to  convince  others  ;  or,  to  speak  more  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  simplicity  of  the  English  tongue,  that 
which  be  trows  will  be  trowed 'by  the  generality  of  other  men 
When  in  possession  of  the  same  data  with  himself.  Should' this 
fill,  which  howtver  it  rarely  will,  in  reconciling  an  honest  dififer- 
etce,  in  which  passion  and  interest  have  no  share,  I 'will  frankly 
confess,  that  in  tiie  subsequent  resorts  I  know  of  no  other  appeal ' 
'  than  from  the  temporary  executive  government  to  the  whole  cor- 
porate body  of  the  academy,  (provided  that  body  does  not  abso- 
lutely want  a  head),  and  from  thence  to  the  tribunal  of  the  pub. 
lie  at  large :  but,  in  either  of  these  cascsj  the  corporate  power 
^onld  not  be  attempted  to  be  arbitrarily  employed,  and  in  either 
or  both  of  them,  the  investigation  or  trial  of  the  opposite  priiftiples 
l^d  down  by  the  contending  parties,  should  be  puMid,  (acadeUies, 
you  will  recollect,  being  instituted  for  tht  public),  and  the  con. 
demnation  or  expulsion  of  the  Professor,  should  follow  but  in  ex. 
Heme  cases,  and  the  very  lastreSort. 
'  It  WM  the  violation  of  this  first  maxin^  of  English  jurisprudence, 
that  triai,— public  trial,  and  conviction  by  our  peers  before  a  cbmL 
petent  ttibun;^, — should  precede  pubKc  punishmrnt^'  that  Barry 
(who  was  refused  even  a  copy  of  Ms  indictment)  complained^of, 
and  ill  my  opinion  jiistly. 

After  all^the  adf^raaries  in  snrh  a  case  can  but j  in  the  lawyer's' 
I^hrase,  put  off  ths  triftl  for  a  term.  The  honr  of  justice  will 
come,  and  come  from  the  public,  in  which  caie'pnblic  devotidn' 
ifi  the  prqfessor,  if  he  fmallj'  turn'  out  to  be  in  the  right,  wilf  be 
proportionably  respected. 

■  Lofty  efforts  of  virtnoua  principle  may,  in  a  selfish  age,  be 
disputed  or  branded  as  romantic,  because  by  the  selfish  they  are 
ilnfelt,  but  will  not  be  denied  or  doubted  by  the  Icatiicd  and  dis. 
interested.  That  men  have  lived  and  died  for  the  public,  in  the 
Best  ages  of  Greece  and  Rome,'  is  incontestable:  'Tet,  with  thfe 
noblest  energies  of  our  natbre  stultified  under  a  dispen^tioh  which 
ttas  sought  to  identify  the  hhppiness  of  the  -nation,  as  well  as  that 
at  individuals,  with  their  nominal  commercial  gains,  vre  cannot  soon 
Apect  that  every  'I'^glitfaman  will  shew  himself  a  Curtius  or  a 
l^golns,  or  every  artist  devcrte  himself  to  the  iDvcntton  and  gra- 
p  d  3  tuitqus 
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taitoQs  production  of. Buch  a  serira  of  pictures  as  ^Tryf~-^i 
mitanthrope,  "  whon  heart  Nature  had  armed  aiitk  hostUe  and . 
mollgnitnt  patsiotu  agatmt  all  his  feUow.creatares,"—Y>as  pBiDted 
in  honour  of  human  culture.  Yet,  at  least  in  our  friendly  dit. 
cuttiioDs,  and  in  the  construction  of  our  academies  of  art,  let  m 
sot  bar  tbe  possibility  of  such  devotion.  Let,  at  least,  the 
chumels  be  open  betivees  Indiyidual  exertion  iipd  devotion,  ^ 
the  public  good  i— 


Crito.  I  must  still  beg  to  enter  my  protest,  particularly  as  yoif 
now  appear  to  itpeak  with  reference  to  recent  academical  occur, 
rences^  against  eveiy  individual  manifestation  of  ft  singular  opi. 
Dion,  being  regarded  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  publjc.  If  aja  acade. 
mlciaa  hold  an  opinion,  or  promulgate  a  professional  doctrine, 
opposite  to  that  of  the  majority  of  the  society  of  which  lie  b  a 
member,  I  must  still  be  allowed  to  think,  the  pres)impfion  is 
against  the  rectitude  of  his  opinipn  ;  anfl  yoif  are  not  to  <^1  suCD 
singularity,  public  devotion, 

Aeademicus.  The  presumption  m^y  be  against  h^n,  and  the 
majority  may  be  agunst  him,  and  yet  he  may  hie  in  Uie  right.  In 
all  arts  ana  sciences,  it  has  eyer  ^een  found,  that  a  few  minds 
of  men  of  genius  went  far  before  the  rest ;  indeed,  so  far  before, 
that  those  who'were  behind  either  could  not  discern  the  same  ob- 
jects, or  saw  tiicm  but  dubiously,  and  perhaps  discoloured  and 
deformed,  through  the  dense  medium  exhaled  from  the  corruptions 
of  selfishness.  It  has  l>een  well.observed  by  Mr.  Colcriilge,  that, 
great  men,  eyen  when  they  liye  under  the  most  favourable  circum. 
stances,  never  receive  more  during  their  livesj  than  a  small  earnest 
compared  with  the  total  of  their  fame :  nor  does  tlie  rem^der 
descend  to  their  posterity.  And  we  may  say  of  our  deceased 
painters,  Reynolds,  Barry,  Wilson,  and  Gainsboroughj  as  he  has 
Baid  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  that  their  glory  is  but  beginning 
to  radiate. — Agajn,  Critp,  men  of  genius,  as  you  know,  have 
often  been  persecuted  during  their  lives,  on  account  kf  those  very 
discoveries  which  afterwards  became  the  foundation  of  their  fame. 
It  is  almost  trite  to  remark  these  facts ;  but,  were  not  the  theories 
of  Newton  disputed  by  contemporary  philosophers  ?  AVas  not 
Galileo  imprisoned  by  the  corporate  spirit  of  the  priesthood,  and 
compelled  to  abjure,  the  truth  on  his  knees  I  And  was  not  So. 
crates,  as  your  Athenian  namesake  bears  witness,  sacrificed  for 
differing  with  certain  corporate  fraternities  ? — All  of  these  are 
since  known  to  have  been  in  the  right.  Intellectually  speaking, 
posterity  has  avenged  them,  and  posterity  is  no  otlier  than  a  Cud- 
tinaation  of  the  public  at  iv^e,  whuJi,  sooner  or  later,  always^ 
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renders  tmpprtia)  jngticc.  The  trials  of  these  great  men,  ot  ta. 
Iher  tiiosc  of  the  corporations  who  robbed  and  murdered  them, 
were  but  put  off  fur  a  term ;  somewhat  longer  indeed  (as  Mr. 
Shindy  would  say)  than  is  the  pr^tice  in  pi|r  courts  of  equity, 
yet  still,  bnt  put  off. 

Such  has  been  the  prev^ence,  for  a  time,  of  interested  cor* 
porate  societies,  and  such  the  consequence  of  intolerance  barring 
np  the  way  bctwceii  indiTidual  ^niua  and  society  at  large.  It 
nay  seem  droll,  bi(t  so  great  has  been  this  infatuation  at  some 
periods  of  time,  and  uoaer  certain  circumstuices,  th^t  eren  blind 
men  have  formed  themselves  into  societies^  bound  by  the  compact 
of  mutual  interest  ^nd  mutual  sympathy,  and  aimed  at  contrqul*- 
ing  those  who  could  see,  I  recollect  two  instaaces  of  this  ;  in 
one  of  which  they  went  so  far  as  to  expel,  under  very  peculiar' 
circumstances,  a  member  whom  they  suspected  bad  some  glimmer. 
ing  of  eye-sight ;  and  in  the  other  to  issue  their  peremptory  deci. 
sions  respecting  colours.  ^ 

Crito,  Indeed  ! — ^I  well  remember  the  enquiry  of  the  poet  ^— 
*^  yihei  can  tre  ttmoa  but  fron  whal  ve  knav )" 
Yet,'  if  these  persons  had  ooce  been  able  to  see,  they  mast  haye 
been  conscious  of  their  own  btiudness,  and  consequently  of  the- 
absardity  of  controuling  those  who  were  not  bliud.  I  can  more 
etsily  imagine  this  of  m<^ntal  blindness,  than  of  that  of  the  cor- 
poreal sense.  Unless,  therefore,  yoa  are  talking  figuratiTely, 
your  proposed  illuatration  seems,  in  its  nature,  less  credible  than 
that  which  it  should  render  clear;  still,  if  you  are  ro<  talJung 
fignratirely,  I  should  like  to  hear  what  were  the  instances  of 
wnich  you  boast  iiic  knowledge  ? 

Acadcmicus.  \n  one  of  my  instances,'  I  boast  no  more  than 
such  knowledge  as  casual  reading  has  chanced  to  throw  in  my 
way :  the  other  I  had  from  ifn  inhabitant  of  BlacUtenth  who  pro-' 
^ablyknew  the  fact  which  he  related ;  but  yon  jhall  hear.  I'll 
lead  you  the  former  from  my  pocket  common-place  book : — 

"  ^VhocTer  seeks  after  truth,  will  run  the  risque  of  being  per. 
Kcuted.  Must  we  then  remain  idle  in  darkness,?  or  must  wo 
light  a  Jtambe^u  at  which  envy  and  c^imny  will  rekwdle  their 
torches!  For  my  part,''  (it  is  Voltaire  who  speaks),  "I  think  that 
truth  should  no  inore  be  hidden  before  these  nionsters,  than 
We  should  abstam' from  taking  nourishment  lest  we  should  be 
poisoned.  ^ 

"  In  the  b^nnhig  of  the  fouqdation  of  a  certain  hospital  or 
alms.house  for  the  blind,  we  know  that  the  pensioners  reasoned 
perfectly  well  upon  four,  of  the  senses,  that  is  to  say,  they  knew 
every  thing  that  Is  allowed  to  Ik  known,  and  they  lived  peaceably 
*1i<l  fortunately  ^  u  mncA  so,  at  least,  as  blind  people  could  do. 
fi  d  4  Unbappily 
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Vnb^ffpit;  ODe  of  the  n«mbers  protended  to  hvia  cleu  idng 
'With  regard  to  sight :  being'  of  specious  ajid  plausible  maimenj 
he  intrigued,  fOTmed  a  UUle  select  council,  and  at  l^igth  was  ac. 
knowledged  for  the  chief  of  the  caminuaity^  so  that  npbodjr 
dared  oppose  him.  He  set  up  for  a  sovereign  jitdge  of  colonn, 
.  and  aU  was  lost, — He  decided  that  all  thp  inhahitants  of  die 
Quiuze  Vingt  were  dressed  in  white:  the  blind  believed  him;  they 
talked  of  nothing  but  their  fipe  white  clothes,,  though  there  hu 
iiot  a  single  Testinent  of  that  colour.  All  the  world  laughed  at 
them,  and  they  went  and  complained  to  the  dictator,  who  gave 
them  a  Tery  ill  reception;  be  treated  them  as  innovators,  frve. 
thinker^  rebels,  who  had  let  themsekes  be  seduced  by  erroneoa) 
(tpinions,  apd  who  dared  to  doubt  of  dte  iBf^libility  of  their 
master.     This  quarrel  however  produc«d  (wo  parties. 

*'  The  dictator,  to  appeage  them,  issued  an  airet,  according  to 
vhich  all  their  clothes  were  red-  There  was  not  a  single  gament 
in  the  Quiuze  Vingt  which  was  of  that  colour.  Fresh  compl^als 
arose  among  the  community.  The  dictator  entered  in  &  rage,  the 
oUier  blind  were  equally  irritated  ;  a  battle  ensued,  which  lasted 
a  long  while,  and  peace  was  not  restored' till- all  the  members  of 
the  society  were  allowed  Uwir  owaj.a4pK|tt  with  respect  to  the 
colour  of  their  dress. 

"  A,  Af^  man,  reading  this  short  history,  acknoiwledged  tlutt 
tjiese  blind  pottle  were  wrong  in  judging  of  colours,  but  coib. 
tinued  firmly  of  opinioii,  that  such  as  he  werp  the  only  proper 
judges  of  music." 

Grtia,  Laughable  enough  to  be  sure.  Voltwro  was  a  &cetioiis 
"WK*  ^^^-  '^  ^  '^^^  ^^''>  °^  sarcasti(>~-— 

Academiatt.  And,  unhappily,  true  enough,  analogically  speak- 
ing:, aodhuttoo  serioas  in  its  general  consequences, — JMy  o^er 
aiwcdotf  is  (^  %  club  of  blind  Greenwich  pensioners,  who  >t 
illated  Siwspns  Btet  and  whiled  away  their  time  most  lovingly  OTcr 
tfaeiT  grag.  It  happoted  one  stunmer's  day,  that  the  hlii)dTe< 
terans  agreed,  after  taking-  their  allowqace,  to  walk  forfh  and. 
^aa  thenselve^,  a^  arriving  at  a  part  of  Blaclctieath  where  the 
^oa^  i^^mect  eaolt  other,  one  of  them  suddenly,  called  to  his, 
^on^anipns  to  bear  away  OU'  the  starboa^  t^ck,  for  that  two 
oarriagek  were  comings  ^t  full  speed,  iq '  differ^t'  dire«tioii<> 
Thi^  set  fire  at  once  to  the  Qorpontte  spirit,,  aqd  it  "blazed  forth 
ii^  a  .Tote  of  exB"I*ioi>}  Withoot  mwcy  o^  appeal,  at,  tiieir  next 
dnb^ight.  ,,     .    i.  .,      .1      . 

-  To  r^um,  to  OBQ  mgumnl,  and  t«>  ajltide,  if  70U  will  now 
perait  ue,  to  iti  [wafiticat  bearing  upon,  the  proceedings  of  our 
«wn  Bojral  Academy,— rl  do  not  see  with  what  pretentions  fa 
reaaoA  and  c<H>sislency,  the  Iildivburgh  I^lewer  can  talk  so 
loadly  against  the.  corporate  spirit  of  acadcmjti,  while  he  con- 
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mends  oar  own  Tor  such  palpable  muufeitRtions  of  etaponta  spirit 
&s  we  behold  in  the  expulsion  of  Bairy,  and  the  present  anspra. 
E.ion  of  Mr.  Soane's  lectures  ;  or  commend  ^te  elpubion,.  while,  he 
discommcuds  the  selfish  spirit.     The  flimsy.  Teil  which  he  Singi 
over  the  former  transaction,  neither  hides  nor  reconciles  these  in> 
consistencies.     I  am  surprised  th>.t  so  intelligent  a  writer  should- 
venture  It,  or  rather  that  he  should  thus  be  able  to  delude  him- 
si^lf ;  fori  am  far  from  supposing  that  he  intended  I o  delude  others. 
Barry  was  right,  nor  haa  the  Rtviewer  attempted  to  prove  hiui 
wrong,  in  hb  auortioa  that  the  Professor  of'  panting  conld  much 
more  effectually  have  instructed  the  students,  with  a.  few  pictnres  of 
Ifigli  character  and  merits  before  their  eyes,  than  in.esemplifyjing  his 
precepts  by  allusions  to  such  great  works  of  art^  as' could  at  that- 
time  only  have  been  seen  iii  Italy,  and  whose  merits  conld  be 
known  to  students  here,  only,  from  engravings  and'  report';  and 
though  it  be  true,  (as  the  I'^inburgh  critic  states),  that  "  Geor. 
gione,  Titian,  and  Corrcgio,  had  no  models  for  imitation  in  co- 
louring, taut  those  of  Nature,"  yet  if  painting  bear  any  analogy 
tn  other  arts;  if  the  attainments  of  one  generation  oan  in  any  de. 
gree  be  made  rudimenlal  to  another ;  or  if  csltivation,  ^  much 
t^ked  of,  be  at  all  practicable,  th«i  it  is  clear,  tlutt  with  the 
finest  works  of  those  masters,  and  nature  also  before  the  eyes  of 
th%  students,  the  professor  may  facilitate  their  studies, — Who  has 
yet  bei'n  found  to  deny  this }    Kven  the  Ileriewer  himself,  inad- 
vertently as  it  should  seem,  admits  it,  for  be  states',  (in  p.  316), 
that  '^  a  public  collection  of  genuine  and  well  preserved  works  of 
the  best  old  masters,  may  be  of  great  and  estratial  service  in 
forming  and  sustaining  the  public  taste,V  and  if  die  public  taste^ 
certainly  the  taste  of  students,  under  the  guidance  of  an  able  pro. 
le&spt,  who  would  take  care  that  "  the  defects  of  injury  or  decay" 
should  not  be  confounded  with  the  merits  of  the  painters.     In. 
deed,  were  the  case  otherwise,  "  the  gentlemen  who  with  such  lU 
beral  views  and  beneficent  iatealioM  hav«  associated;  themselves 
to  promote  'the  arts  in  the  united  kingdom,!'  and  Mr.  -Kidght 
among  the  rest,  were  uselc«sly  engaged  in  haagii^  Uie  w^S:  of 
the  British  Institution  fur  one  half  of  the>  year^  with  thsi  finest 
works  of  th6  old  masters  which  can  bo  found  in  their  several . 
collections. 

Ubmissing  that  part  of  our  argument  respecting  aeademieiiof 
ar^  which  is  of  a  general  nature,  I  cannot- but  think'th»  Eldin* 
burgh  critic  is  more  than  ungenerous  toivards  the  deoeasod  artist 
who  is  the  ostensible  subject  of  his  criticism.  He  is,<  in  my  opi.' 
nion,  unnecessarily  and  unjustly  severe,  and  I  wish  w«  had  time 
remaining  to  follow  him  step  by  step  ov«»-  this  ground ;  but  as  that 
cannot  at  present  be,  1  shall  just  tuodi  upcm  a  few  points. 

It  has  been  said  that  Death  apeia  the  portals  of  fame,  and 
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■btits  the  gates  of  envy,  but  ire  may  truly  say  that  here  the  adaj^ 
is  re*ersed. 

To  overlook  the  merits  of  Burry's  Grecian  Harvest. Home- 
in  p&rticuUr,  to  juss  silegtty  by  tfie  principal  Cueing  fvmak, 
who  called  forth  the  spontaneous  admiration  of  Sir  JFoshua  Rey. 
nolds,  and  dwdl  only  on  the  flowers  and  peacock,  which  are 
merely  accessories,  and  meant  to  be  of  trifling  importance,  ap, 
pears  at  Least  as  reprehensible  as  Barry's  overlooking,  if  he  did 
.  overlook,  the  peacock  of  Remhrandt  in  the  Palace  of  Turin.  Yet 
we  are  not  to  conclude  that  be,  any  more  than  the  Reviewer,  ab- 
■olutely  overlooked  all  that  he  has  not  imitated  or  mentioi^ed. 
The  critic  here  remarks,  that  "  there  is  no  mask  under  which  ig. 
aorance,  indolence,  and  incapacity,  are  so  apt  to  hide  themselves, 
as  that  of  excessive  fastidiousness  and  refinement  of  taste."  I 
(hall  not  retort  this;  and  need  not  say  that  the  reproaches  of  in. 
dolence,  ignorance,  and  incapacity,  cannot  attach  to  our  artist, 
I  shall  only  remark,  that  Rembrandt  and  Barry  were  both  extra, 
ordinary  painters,  but  of  totally  distinct  characters,  and  Carry  is 
BO  more  to  be  reprehended  for  not  being  Rembrandt,  than  Kem. 
bnuidt  is  to  be  blamed  for  opt  being  Barry. 

Barry  is  nest  blamed  for  despising  portrait-painting,  notwith- 
standing that  he  liad  hin)^^!'^  discovered  its  great  use  to  Raphael, 
in  his  pictures  of  the  School  of  Athens  and  Dispute  of  the  Sacra. 
mcnt.  Now  it  is  very  difficult  to  suppose  be  would,  or  could, 
have  imparted  this  d'ticovery  to  others,  as  he  did  in  his  lectures, 
without  having  felt  it  himself ;  and  that  he  was  sensible  that  tg 
paint  portraits  well  required  talents,  though  of  an  inferior  ordef 
to  those  of  the  painter  of  poetry  and  histpf-y,  may  be  inferred 
from  vhat  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  an  ideal  Athenian,  whom  he 
has  represented  as  reprehending  Pope  for  his  injudicious  praise  of 
Jervoisc.  This  Athenian  doubtless  speaks  Bany's  own  senti- 
ments, when  be  says,  *'  I  am  not  so  unreasonable  as  tp  look  for 
any  judicious  selection  or  ideal  beauty  In  the  portrait  of  an  indi. 
Tidual ;  these  are,  I  well  know,  reserved  for  the  more  sublime 
pursuits  of  geniuses  of  an  higher  order,  whom  alone  we  speak  of 
and  praise,  when  we  think  of  eminence  in  the  arts  :  but,'  to  de. 
scend  to  those  portrait  makers,  which  so  ridiculously  occupy  so 
much  of  the  time  and  attention  of  you  Knglishmeu,  even  to  exe~ 
tutt  in  a  becoming  manner  this  branch  of  the  artf  requires  a 
subordinate  and  inferior  skill  of  its  ovin  ;  cteri/  individual  being 
a  It/stem  uithin  itself ^  composed  of,"  &c.  &c. 

I  quote  this  passage,  because  it  serves  to  mark  the  degree  of 
inferibr  estimation  in  which  Barry  held  portrait.painting,  when 
put  in  competition  with  the  pursuits  of  an  artist  who  invents  his 
own  subjects,  or  paints  them  from  poetry  or  history.  'I  conceive 
too,  that  othei  rCaspiu  than  those  which  the  critic  h^  adduced^ 
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1^7  lie  offered  for  bis  beatowiug  on  bis  ovn  portnuts  tiieir  local 
peculiarities  of  dress.  If  it  bp  proper, — and  if  Sir  Joshua,  in 
iwiuting  the  living,  vitb  whuse  features  we  are  familiarly  ac- 
quainted, tbougbt  it  necessary t-T-to  attend  to  the  localtiies  of 
time  and  place  ^  or  if  tbis  great  pi^in(£f-,  wliom  tlte  critic  justly 
venerate;!,  did  not  deem  it  proper  to  dissociate  them  from  tbe 
sijbjects  of  bis  pencil,  hqw  or  why  shquld  they  be  dispensed  witb 
in  representing  tliose  i^ith  whose  features  vc  arc  far  less  ac- 
iquaiiited  ?  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  for  example,  (whom  the  Re, 
viewer  has  inst^ncefl),  the  features  of  whose  face  would  be  as 
rarely  )(n<fwn  without  bis  hat  and  feather,as  his  l^at  and  feather  with- 
out his  face.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Wjlliam  penn  in  hi» 
quaker's  dress,  whom  the  Reviewer,  has  also  brougbt  forward. 
If  thu  dress  and  the  wearer  are  i4entificd  in  the  public  miqd,  they 
^uuld  not,  in  iny  opinion,  be  separated  even  in  a  picture  of  Ely. 
^um ;  and  in  this  practice  the  (Kiiuter  is  countenanced  by  the 
example  of  the  highest  classic  authorities  the  heroes  of  I{omer 
apd  Virgil,  as  well  ^s  those  of  Uariy,  refainipg  in  Elysium  their, 
mortal  and  earthly  peculiarities  of  dress  and  manner-TT-Ajas,  for 
example,  of  wbpm  thtt  poet  saj^,  pi^  tlie  apprq^cl)  of  Ulf  ^^e?,— 

"  O'er  his  broad  back  his  inaany  thield  he  threw." 
How  else,  indeed,  could  a  painter  bring  together  an  assemblage 
of  the  great  of  all  ages  and  nations  ?  or  sufSciently  discriminate 
his  rral  from  his  ideal  personages  ? 

It  is  no  more  necessary  to  deny  than  to  assert,  of  such  an  artist 
^s  Barry,  (what  must  however  have  been  allowed  if  it  had  been, 
necessary),  that  his  portraits  are  infeiior  to  his  poetical  and  bjs* 
forical  heads;  yet,  that  he  did  sometimes  practise  portrait-paint., 
ing  as  an  accessary  stady,  and  siiccessfuily  too,  the  head  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  which  has  lately  been- engraven  by  Anker  Smith;  and 
his  very  pbaracteristic  portrait  of  his  friend  and  patron  Edmnnd- 
Burke  II)  the  art  of  speaking,  which  certainly  ought  also  to  be  ' 
engraven,  sufficiently  testify. — This  latter  portrait  is  truly  that 
of  an  orator.  I  meqtion  it  the  rather,  because  those  who  read 
only  the  Edinburgh  Review  might  be  led  to  suppose  it  was  never 
painted. 

The  reluctance  of  Qur  artist  to  paint  Mr.  Burke's  portr»t  is, 
however,  but  too  evident.  His  biographer  charitably  calls  tbis 
reluctance,  a  whim;  his  critic  uncharitably  ascribes  it  to  that 
war!.t  of  vices,'  ingratitude.  Whatever  was  the  real  cause  of  the 
delay,  Barry's  subsequent  as  well  as  prior  acknowledgmentd  of 
favours  received  from  this  kind  and  sincere  friend  are  so  ample, 
as  to  set  the  reproach  of  ingratitude  at  a  great  distance.  Bis 
letters  from  abroad  teem  with  such  ackaowledgmcntSj  nor  is  his 
''       '■■■-,  ■  public 
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public  profession  of  gratltode  less  ample,  or  less  waim.  In  i&f^ 
account  of  the  fifth  of  his  series  of  pictures  on  Intellectual  Cul. 
tare,  pp.  76,  77,  we  read ; — "  Further  on  is  his  Grace  the  Dote 
of  Richmond,  and'near  him  is  my  former  friend  and  patron,  Ed- 
mund Burke,  Esq.  To  the  conversation  of  this  traly  great  man, 
I  am  proud  to  acknowledge  fhat  I  owe  the  best  part  of  my  ediu 
cation.  Providence  threw  me  early  in  his  way ;  and  if  my  talents 
and  capacity  had  been  better,  the  public  might  haye  deriyed  much 
satigfaetion  and  some  credit  from  the  pains  he  bestowed  upon  me: 
it  was  he  tliat  maintained  me  whilst  1  was  abroad  diiring  my 
studies ;  and  he  did  not  discontinue  his  very  salutary  attentions 
until  my  return,  when  it  might  be  supposed  I  could  no  longer 
stand  in  any  need  of  them." 

It  might,  indeed,  be  still  objected  by  a  fastidious  writer,  that 
perhaps  our  artist  was  warm  only  in  words ;  but  of  faim  who  has 
shewn  himself  capable  of  so  mucK  public  demotion,  this  would  be 
liard  to  say,  and  probably  still  harder  to  prove. 

Inbis  ne:it  page  the  critic  says,  that  "  fur  his  own  great  genius . 
Barry  was  so  sat islied  that  a  large  space  of  canvas  was  necessary, 
that  he  declined  two  offers  for  painting  a  subject  which  he.pro- 
fesses  to  have  hadvary  much  at  heart,  because  neither  of  them 
came  up  to  his  dimensions.  The  clumsiness  indeed  of  his  finishing 
and  the  heaviness  of  his  execution,  would  have  ill  borne  inspec. 
tion  on  a  small  scale ;  but  of  this  he  dnes  not  appear  to  have 
been  sensible;  having  probably  imbibed  at  an  early  age,  from  the 
celebrated  work  of  his  patfon,  a  notion  which  he  ever  after  per- 
tinaciously retained,  tliat  greatness  of  size  aeid  extent  of  space 
XK  necessary  to  greatni^ss  of  character  and  eff'ect:" — and  in 
p.  320,  he  reiterates  the  same  sentiments.  I  cannot  but  irisli, 
however,  that  before  the  K«viewer  liad  written  these  passa;gcs,  he 
had  looked  at  the  smaller  cabinet  pictures  which  Barry  painted  in 
the  meridian  of  life,  while  his  }iand  and  his  eye  were  yet  Arm  and' 
jteady,  and  his  mind  not  sufifering  under  accumulated  opposition 
and  neglect.  Of  these  I  do  not  profess  tohaye  seen  more  than 
two,  yet  more  were  probably  painted,  if  our  artist  had  really 
amassed  half  the  sum  which  the  lleyioweF  reports  ;  and  one  of 
these, — Fcaus  lamenting  the  Death  of  Adonis, — he  unfortunately 
unpaired'by  repainting  the  sky  and  otherwise  touching  upon' it, 
fovrards  the  dose  of  his  life.  The  other, ,  which  is  a  simple  and 
highly  poetical  composition,  of  which  the  subject  is  the  Invenlion 
of  the  llyre,  has  suffered  a  little  in  the  sky  and  in  the  head  of  the 
Cupid,  apparently  from  the  same  cause,  but  the  figures,  more  es- 
pecially  that  of  Mercury,  are  quite  "  sufficiently  accurate  in  form 
to  bearnear  inspection,"  and  to  shew  tlie  powers  Barry  possessed 
at'a  timewhen  his  critic  was  perhaps. abroad  mourning  over  the 
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ulcerated  foot  of  bis  RiilocteteB,  or  seeking  for  tttAt  merit  in  too. 
d«ni  art  aod  those  objects  of  patronage,  irbich  he  could  oot  per- 
ceive at  home. 

Further,  be  says  that  *'  the  biographer  has  not  mentioned  the 
amount  of  what  Barry  had  amassed,  namely,  upwards  of  270Q/. :" 
but  ifc  sliould  bear  in  mind  that  this  is  qiUy  auonymoas  assertioa, 
and  it  is  much  to  be  suspected  that  the  critic  has  been  misinformed 
upon  this,  as  well  as  on  some  other  points.  It  is  upon  record, 
that  his  two  exhibitions  produced  him  only  603/<  lis.,  and  &at, 
including  ttiis  sum  and  what  he  reoeired  in  the  way  of  s^gcrip. 
tions  for  his  prints,  he  had  "  deposited  in  the  funds  only  700/., 
to  which  he  never  afterwards  made  any  great  addition."  (See  Life 
of  Barrp,  pp.  473,  278). — Indeed,  when  his  gratuitous  derotioa 
for  so  many  years  to  his  great  woric  at  the  Adelphi,  and  the  otiior 
leading  circumstances  of  his  life-are  considered,  how  could  Bany 
have  amassed  2700/.  in  addition  to  what  it  must  hare  cost  him 
for  house.rent  Bnd<<axcs, — food  and  cloathing  being  (if  it  will  ac- 
commodate the  Reviewer's  estunates)  put  entirely  out  of  the  ^uf. 
tion,  as  he  so  nearly  starved  and  so  nearly  went  naked  ? 

Respecting  the  anonymous  letter,  of  which  the  Reviewer  sayi, 
"  the  good  effect  which  it  might  ottierwise  have  had,  seems  to 
have  been  interrupted  and  frustrated  by  the  extravagant  and  in- 
discriminate praise  of  admiring  ignorance,"  it  assuredly  was  not 
Hritfen  by  Mr.  Burke,  B«d  I  think  there  is  internal  ae  veil  a«  ex. 
ternal  evidence  which  would  go  {»r  towards  shewing  that  it  was 
written  by  Mr.  Kniglit  himself.  I  am  sure  that  he  Icaows  very  well 
who  did  write  it,  because  he  franked  it,  and  as  there  was  scarcely 
any  other  English  gentleman  who  could  at  that  time  have  written 
that  letter,  I  should  have  little  hesitation  in  ascribing  it  to  him,  did 
it  not  seem  to  bclye  what  are  generally  understood  to  be  Mr. 
Kui^t's  pnesent  leading  aentiments  of  Barry.     It  begins— 

"  Sin,— As  you  have  submitted  your  works  to  public  inspec- 
tion before  they  are  finished,  in  ,order  to  avail  yourself  of  any  ob- 
servations whidi  may  be  mode  upon  tiiem,  I  conclwje  that  any 
individual  who  ofli'rs  you  bis  c^nion  generally  and  in  detail,  and 
^is  retsflns  for  entcrtaiidag  that  opinion,  will  not  only^o  yon  ^ 
kb)  servire,  but  likewise  act  towanls  you  with  that  kindness  and 
civility  which  it  becomes  every  member  of  the  community  to  ol>- 
*crve  towards  a  wma  ^-}io  has  certeinli/  laboured  with  oeri/  meri- 
torious zeal  and  industry  to  serve  it.  Thif  all  must  aifozt,  what- 
ever their  opinion  may  be  of  your  success,  though  I  think  there 
can  kardlij  be  luo  opinifMs  concerning yi>ur  uork,  considered ge- 
»erallt/  and  with  relritiim  to  ils  main  design.  [I  (ertainlg  shr- 
PASsct  qng  teork  asliiclt  has  been  executed  vitkin  these  two  cen- 
turies, and  considen'ng  the  diJicuUief  vUh  ^hiehthe  artist'ha4 to 
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'  s'nff;&,  afi}l  that  is  HOW  extant.  As  I  flatter  'myself  QiH  imt 
difficnittps  are  now  at  an  end,  I  shall  consider  the  work,  alKtracl. 
ediy  from  thrm,  as  a  great  effort  of  modern  art,  which,  from  its 
■plcndid  and  tabttantial  merits,  h  tikely  fo  have  a  great  influrace 
upon  thp  taste  of  the  timeK,  and,  in  this  li^ht,  is  of  generil  itt. 

'portancp,  and  demands  the  att^iiion  of  CTcry  individual  10  cnn. 
tribute  a«  much  as  he  can  to  render  it  perfect ;  for  it  is  well 
known,  that  trivial  errors  are  of  great  consequence  in  great  dimi 
and  great  works ;  for  those  imitators  who  catinot  reach  their  me* 
rits  will  surpass  tli^r  faults." 

The  "  praise  of  admiring  ignorance"  certainly  could  not  mndi 
exceed  this ;  and  as  Barry  was  more  proud  than  Tain,  soTOPitliat 
fasttdiovB  as  to  the  pmise  lie  accepted,  and  well  able  to  dlscri- 
Kilnate  between  admiring  ignorance  and  approving  knowledge,  T 
do  not  see  with  what  justice  the  Reviewer  can  assent  that  the  govt 
effects  which  this  anonymous  letter  might  otherwise  have  had, 
were  fnntrated  by  admiring  ignorance. 

But,  in  common  fairness,  the  Reviewer  should  also  have  a(I< 
Terted  to  Barry's  manly  answer  to  this  long  and  wcD.writtai,  and 
well^tndied,  anonymous  letter ;  from  which  answer  it  clearly  ap. 
pears,  that  the  argument  about  frustration  is  altogether  irrdevaDt, 
(even  if  we  could  suppose  the  Reviewer  knew  of  the  Earl  of  Aid- 
borough's  generous  letter  at  the  time  when  it  was  written),  and 
that  our  artist  ardently  desired  to  discuss  principle  with  the  ano- 
nymous writer,  who  himself  Qinched  from  the  discussion.  But  I 
will  read  to  yon  the  concluding  paragraph  of  his  answer,  which 
will  enable  you  to  judge  for  yourself: — 

— "  There  are  many  reasons  which  at  present  induce  me  to  de- 
cline statiug  the  particulars  I  wish  to  discuss  with  you :  ttne  is, 
that  It  would  take  up  too  much  time,  and  I  do  not  love  writing, 
-particularly  to  an  anonymous  correspondent.  But  whoever  yon 
are,  if  you  will  favour  me  with  a  meeting,  I  shall  take  it  kindly, 
and  we  will  talk  over  these  matters  to  what  extent  you  please. 
Do  not  deny  me  this  pleasure ;  there  is  something  abont  yon  that 
might  be  of  much  advantage  to  me,  and  which  amicable  confer, 
sation  only  conid  exti%ct.  My  great  and  indeed  only  object  is, 
-to  W«ed  ovt  whatever  faults  and  to  possess  whatever  excellence  I 
-can.  I  see  plainly  you  might  assist  me  in  it,  and  therefore  yon 
-ought  to  do  it ;  and  if  I  shall  not  be  able  to  make  yon  any  suit- 
able  retonis  for  your  attention  and  trouble,  it  will  not  be  from 
■tbe  want  of  inclination  and  endeavours  to  attempt  it ;  but  if,  ua- 
It^ipily,  yon  should  refuse  me  the  pleasure  of  conversing  with 
yon,  yet  at  least  eontinae  yonr  observations,  as  well  on  ray  pic- 
turet  tt  OB  vy  o^iiiiaBi;  mow  aside  all  iotention  of  unnecessary 
.  I  tontroversT, 
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toatrovetty,  and  endeavour  to  make  yonr  remarki  more  tmine* 
<  djatply  pertinent,  snd  adapted  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  my 
performance.  I  shall  adopt  whoterer  brings  conviction  with  it ; 
and  though  I  may  make  no  lue  of  the  rest,  yet,  from  the  ^ci> 
tnen  you  have  already  giveng  I  jrropose  to  myself  no  small  plea* 
sure  in  the  perasal.'^ 

From  hence  it  is  evicient,  that  the  fear,  or  the  Self. sufficiency,' 
or  whatever  other  motive  you  please,  which  prevented  a  meeting 
from  which  the  best  consequences  might  hare  resulted,  both  to 
practical  art  and  the  publio  taste,  are  not  to  be  imputed  to  the 
painter  of  the  Adelphi  pictures. 

Finally,  my  friend, — for  we  muet  soon  separate, — Barry,  ia 
my  estimalion  and  in  the  words  of  his  own  Lear, — another  meri- 
torious work  which  the  Ilevii'wer  ha^  passed  over  in  silence, — w*S_ 
"  a  nan  more  sinned  against  than  sinning."  What  his  critic  terms 
his  morbid  Vanity,  turbulent  passions,  and  obstinate  pride,  I 
should  rather  call  the  ardour  of  a  generous  professional  ambition 
heated  to  agitation  by  unmerited  opposition  and  disappointment. 
He  was  an  enthusiast  in  the  poetry  of  his  art,  and  felt  his  entiia>  , 
siasm,  which  he  might  well  believe  honest  and  laudable,  checked 
and  chained  to  the  earth  by  those  who  ought  perhaps  to  have  as- 
sisted its  Sights.  Under  such  circumstances,  if  his  energies 
rolled  back  upon  his  heart,  and  there  becoming  stagnant  and  cor>. 
rupt,  engendered  tGose  monstrous  chimeras  which  certainly  did 
disturb  his  imagination  and  embitter  his  existence,  it  cannot  be 
wondered  at,  and  is  surely  rather  to  be  deplored  than  execrated, 
lie  should  now,  in  candour,  be  judged  rather  by  the  dimensions 
of  his  merits,  than  by  his  freedom  from  defects. 

Thinking  ttius  of  Barry  upon  the  whole,  I  cannot  but  think 
ungenerously  of  the  Reviewer's  concluding  paragraph.  To  close 
liis  account  of  a  roan  Who,  with  small  assistance  from  the  great, 
rose  by  the  force  of  his  own  merits,  from  the  humblest  station  in 
life, .  to  the  highest  honours  of  his  profession,  (and  that  profession 
painting),  with  aa  insinuation  that  he  was  perlidious  ;  yet  to  at- 
feet  leniency  in  suppressing  the  "  tale  of  his  early  perfidy!'  which 
would  confirm  a  general  conclusion  that  his  heart  was  armed  by 
nature  with  hostile  and  oiBlignuit  passions  against  his  fellow- 
crektures,  by  stating  that  "  the  man  is  gone  to  his  audit,  and  we 
Jiave  no  desire  to  load  his  memory  with  any  other  accusations 
than  those  of  which  his  biographer  has  supplied  the  materials," 
is  scarcely  less  than  perfidy  to  him  who  is  uo  longer  here  to  ex. 
plain  a  fact  or  revenge  an  injury,  and  who 'has  left  his  moral  and 
professional  character  to  the  mercy  of  critics  and  the  justice  of 
posterity. 

Let 
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"Let  no  m&n  suppose  tbat  ^r.  Bany  poisoned  his  mofhrr, 
or  devoured  his  children,  or  betrayed  his  cauntry.— Ou  a  cer-' 
lain  eTeiiing,  Messrs.  Barry  and  'Nolldtens  remained  later  than 
*be  .rest  of  -the  compan)'  at  the  English  Coflw-honse  at  Rome, 
when  Barry  said,  "  Nollekens,  I've  broken  the  key  of  my  apa'rt. 
ment,  will  you  allow  me  to  go  home  and  sleep  with  you  to- 
night i"  Mr,  Notlekens  rejtiied  that  his  Ijed  wtis  small,  but  if 
Mr. 'Barry  cotfld  ftut  up  with  that  inconvenience,  he  should  not 
nfuse,  'Barry's  hat  was  at  6iat  time  laced  with  gold,  and  as  be 
Teached.  .it  to  leave  the  coffee-house,  he  said,  "  by  G — ,  Nol- 
lekens,  we  must  exrihange  hats, "—-making  the  ?xdiange  at  tlie 
same  instant,  by  clapping  his  own  on  the  head  of  Mr.  NoU 
lekeos. 

Prom  this  indtlent, — ^irtiich,  at  the  very  worst,  scarcely  affords 
groandsfor  juipicjnn,~a  slvry  has  been  nused  that  Barry  had 
been  too  intimate  with  his  landlord's  wife,  dreaded  the  stiletto  in 
consequence,  and  toped  that  Mr.  9follek«is  wearing  his  hat  would 
be  nri  9  taken  for  himself.  But,  that  he  bad  not  broken  fiis  key; 
that  he  had  been  too  familiar  with  his  landlady  ;  or  that  he  did 
dr«Bd  the  stiletto;  «r  whether  the  whole  was  any  thing  more  than 
B  ^nntken  frolic,  ha^  never  been  shewn.  It^ian  jealousy  does 
not  easily  subside,  yet  no  attempt  at  assassination  ever  took 
place,  and  Mr.  Nollekens  was  amdng  the  few  academicians  that 
continued  upon  g|ood  terms  with  Barry  to  tl(e  hour  of  bts  death^ 
and  still  continues  to  respect  liis  talents. 

Sudb  is  the  tale  crrcnlsted  among  those  whom  the  deceased 
regarded  as  his  enemies,  as  that  wbich  the  Reviewer  has  (he 
candonr  to  suppress,  because  '^  (he  man  is  gone  to  his  andit" 
Ilis  friends  may  perhaps  be  jnitified  should  they  yield  to  (he 
temprtation  of  replying,— Yes,  the  man  Is  gone  to  his  audit,  but 
we  hope  and  -trust  will  pass  there  as  easily,  at  least,  as  a  coldttnd 
unfeding  critic  mokei  np  bis  accounts. 
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Aet.  XIV. — On  Theophraslas : — prefaced  wUk  some  Remarkf 
on  the  supposed  Inferiority  of  the  Ancients  to  the  Moderns  in 
the  Arts  of  Ridicule. 

We  hare  all  heard  a  great  deal  of  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients, 
and  leiy  little  of  their  wit  and  humoar.  From  the  school.boy 
to  the  reverend  doctor,  all  know  something, — at  least,  all  can  say 
something, — about  the  sublimity  of  Plato,  the  profundity  oC 
Aristotle,  the  dignity  of  Thucydtdes,  and  "  the  thqnder"  of  De- . - 
nosthenes  ;  but  these  same  learned  personages  know,  or  say,  but 
little  conceniing  the  boundless  ludicrous  iuTention  and  pointed, 
though  horse-play,  raillery  of  Aristophanes,  the  acute  and  dis. . 
criminating  humour  of  The^hractns,  or  the  high-coloured  bur* . 
Irnioe  and  sty  and  piercing  irony  of  the  varions  Lsciao,  These 
trifling  writers  have  been  comparatively  contemned  by  the  learned . 
as  beneath  the  consideration  of  their  speculating  gravity,  and,  I . 
think,  that  by  this  rejection  many  of  them  have  acted  wisely  and  with 
a  due  regard  to  their  own  powers^  for  it  requires  afar  greater 
share  of  talent  and  sagacity  to  investigate  and  appreciate  the  nice, 
and  fugitive  forms  of  the  ancient  wit  and  humour,  than  to  ewat- 
lev  the  profoundly  shallow  dogmas  of  philosophy  delighting  in 
stilts,  or  eren  than  to  comprehend  the  full  sense  of  mutilated 
passages,  and  restore  corrupted  texts  to  their  first  purity.  But . 
whatever  may  have  been  the  motive  for  this  contemptuous  neglect, 
of  the  wits  of  ancient  days,  the  fact  Is  certain,  and  there  cannot 
be  adduced  a  more  glaring  instance  of  it,  than  the  circumstance 
that  there  exist  six  ^itions  of  the  dark  and  perplexed  Lyco- 
phron  *  fot  tyro  of  the  elegant,  discerning,  and  entertaining 
Theophiastus.  The  consequence  of  all  this  has  been,  that  thosff, 
readers  who  know  nothing  of  the  ancients  except  by  French  and 
^glish  translators  and  commentators,  will  allow,  indeed,  that 
the  ancients  were  sensible  sort  of  people,  but  then,  for  wit,  hu- 
moar, and  all  the  powers  of  gay  and  ludicrous  entertainment, 
VOL.  [.  MO.  II.  B  e  how 


•  The  obicurily  at  Ljcophmn  hu  been  dcfendtd  oa  the  ground  ibat  bis 
poem  cAiuists  uf  prophclicai  tfuiiooi  i  but  Ibe  defence  mmi  a  lune  imk. 
J<  j«  Ihe  aalare  of  a  prophecy  lo  bt  obicMrr,  and  It  was  the  bmlDFts  of  a 
prophet  not  lo  b«  over-eiplicli  i  bul  ihe  abjm  of  a  pari  I)  to  pliow,  and 
plensore  will  oeier  be  comnnnicslcd  bj  dark  hints  ln>(  In  the  labyrlolhi  of 
perptraed  phni<>rolDgy.  I  will  not  deny  thai  there  are  lome  Snr  pattagM  in 
the  CtiitaHdra,  bat  ont  uf  npwardt  of  14U0  lino,  there  are  not  50  which 
have  an;  pteirwiuni  In  brilliancy,  and  theie  are  the  Bi»re  obtrnable  rroin 
((>einrraunilin(Dbicarily,  like  a  flnah  of  llgMBiDg  la  IhedarkocaefaiHi- 
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bow  infiiufcly  brliind  the  &ceUoui  modems,  who,  to  wisdom  oat 
inferior,  superadd  all  Uie  pleasing  and  delightful  arts  of  ridicule 
qnd  laughter.  Na^,  so  far  hts  this  idea  been  carried^  that  mei; 
of  real  taste  and  considerable  learning,  Addison  and  Dr.  Warton, 
instead  of  disiipating,  have  encouraged  the  error,  the  first  b;  a 
grave  expression  of  wonder  at  the  supposed  fact,  and  the  second 
by  examiuing,  confirming,  and  explaining  the  grounds  of  the  fut 
BO  wondered  at  by  the  first.  All  this  is  very  curious:  Addison 
niay,  Indeed,  be  excused,  as  his  obserration  seems  to  hare  been 
^rown  out  incidentally,  and  without  much  deliberation;  but,  as 
Dr.  Johnson  said  mi  another  occasion,  ''^I  wonder  Joe  Warton 
should  be  saefa  a  fool,"  as  to  coolly  and  sj  sternal ically  defend 
such  a  loose  assertion.  It  did,  indeed,  require  elthiT  defence  or 
exposure :  but  who  could  expect  a  defence  from  a  scholar  so 
versed  in  the  ancient  classics,  and  so  fully  able  to  estimate  their 
nicest  turns  of  thought  and  expression,  as  Dr.  Warlon.  Conld 
Voltaire  or  Bolingbroke  have  done  more.  It  would  have  b«en 
well  If  Dr.  Wirton  and  others  had  been  content  to  say,  that 
there  are  more  productions  of  wit  and  humour  among  the  iao> 
derns  than  are  extant  from  Greece  or  Rome.  This  is  true,  for 
the  works  of  Dipliilus,  Philemon,  and  Menandcr,  have  unfor. 
innately,  except  a  few.  fragments,  all  perished :  but  it  wonid 
hayc  been  Encomistent  with  the  good.sense  of  Dr.  Warton  to 
have  urged  this  as  a  proof  of  their  inferiority  ;  he  goes  farther, 
therefore,  and  denies  the  capabUili/  of  true  humonr  among  the 
ancients.  This  was  high  ground  for  a  man  to  take  who  knew 
that  the  Athenians  were  the  acutest  and  most  observing  peoole 
of  whom  history  speaks,  and  that  the  licentious  nature  of  their 
gOTcrnment  admitted  all  those  Tarictif^  of  character  arising  from 
caprice  and  self-importance  which  the  stauncheat  advocates  for 
modem  humour  could  attribute  to  the  English  themselves.  Avare 
Iff  this,  be  must  assign  another  cause  for  this  superiority  of  the 
moderns,  and  what  is  it  ?  The  improved  state  of  ronversatioo. 
I  shiill  not  stop  here  to  draw  a  comparison  between  the  most  po. 
,.li6hcd  eras  of  Crctk  and  Roman  conversation,  and  (he  condiSm 
of  the  best  society  of  modem  times :  I  will  allow,  for  t)ic  sake 
of  the  a^nment,  tb  at  Pericles,  and  Alcibiades,  andPloto,  Ac 
among  the  Greeks, — Mecaenas,  and  Horace,  imd  Tibullus,  &I:.. 
n^iong  the  Romans, — wrru  not  such  fine  gcnflemi-n  as  our  own 
coujjtrymen  filr.  Ktt,  Mr.  Sheridan,  or  that  pink  of  courtesy,  ihc 
muclubepraUed  Mr.  Windham  :  *    1  will  acknowledge,  and  nitb 

ddight, 


*  TliF  gnod,  and  gr^al,  and  cbimlrsus  qiwliliea  nf  Mr.  Windham,  <>r 
itbleb  »«  heard  lo  Uule  ia  his  lireMinc,  have  !<nr«  hi)  death  bunt  opon  ti* 
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delight,'  t&e  infinite  advantages  *bich  we  enjoy  above  tlie  aod 
cients,  in  th^  softened,  subdued,  and  amiable  tone,  which  th* 
presence  of  female?  gi*es  to  modem  society.  But  gnnting  tUs^ 
I  cannot  grant  the  conclusion  drawn  from  it ;  for  it  ravst  be  do. 
torions  to  any  one  who  is  at  ait  acquainted  #ith  English  -  liteim^ 
tare,  that  our  wittiest  writers,  with  the  exception  of  Addiaooj 
are  by  no  moans  the  most  polislied, — thst  Bntler,  Swift,  Con* 
|:TeTe,  Fielding,  and  Smollet,  bear  no  marks  of.  this  boasted  in^ 
provement  of  modem  cOnrersation,— but,  on  the  oODtrfery,  aH 
too  profligate,  indecmt,  and  ill.mahaered,  to  be  read  without 
expurgation  in  any  decoroos  society,  even  ont  of  the  preienco 
of  ladies.  Bat,  says  Dr.  Warton,  *'  the  arts  of  ciriltty,  aiid  tha 
decencies  of  conversation,  as  they  Unite  men  more  closely,  and 
bring  them  more  frequently  together,  multiply  opportunities  of 
observing  those  incongruities  and  absurdities  of  behaviour  on 
which  ridicule  is  founded."  From  the  premises  here  laid  down^ 
I  should  have  deduced  a  directly  opposite  inference ;  for  H  ap. 
pears  to  me  almost  a  truism,  that  in  proportion  as'  men  mix  to« 
gether  and  adopt,  for  mutnal  convenience  and  gratification,  apOi 
lisfaed  style  of  conduct,  their  oddities  and  incongmities  will  M 
all  smoothed  and  levelled  by  collision ;  and,  that  by  adjusting  them^ 
selves  to  a  certain  standai^,  they  will  all  manifest  that  nniformitjt 
for  which  gregarious  animals  are  always  remarkable.  If  it  were 
necessary  to  adduce  any  proof  or  illustration  in  support  of  so 
obvious  a,  proposition,  I  might  insiancc  a  passage  in  the  lately^ 
published  letters  of  that  acntc  observer  Madame  du  Detfand. 
Speaking  of  the  difference  of  French  and  English  dtaracter,  sfa4 
says,  "  The  English  *  are  strange  beings :  one  shoufd  never  pre> 
tend  to  understand  them ;  they  are  like  nothing  one  has  seenc 
Ee  S  eveiT 


world  wflh  Ike  daiiling  effu^ence  of  a  ioeicot.  The  neixpBper-cdttan, 
OTcrwbelmed  wilh  the  numtier  and  iin|iorliiiice  of  panegyrical  Inpin,  abso- 
lutely wink  benealh  the  weiKhl  of  Ihe  lubjcct.  Ifay,  ihe  Edinbargh  Re- 
vieirers,  (he  moit  genernm  of  enemiei,  hmvr  felt  IhrmiclTa  lu  rnofbanilel 
and  wnnder-itrickeual  fais  imineine  lalenlianil  "  heauliful  accDatpliihnnitii" 
that  clmjuent  ai  they  art  on  anal  wbjecl),  ike  powen  nf  languige  here  fail 
them,  and  Ihey  labour  and  flounce  uboul,  williout  much  succeis^  in  tearch 
of  worils  grand  Bud  coiopreheiiiive  enaegb  to  embrace  and  riprFia  hri 
■lupendoui    abilitln   and   altatnnicDis.      Haw    candid    dralk   makei   lome 

•  "  Oh  I  lea  Angloit,  1«  Angtoii  mnl  bleu  itrajigfi :  nn  D«  dnit  jnmBi* 
pretendreileaconnoitrei  ils  oe  reuemblent  en  rien  a  trmt  ce  qu'nu  a  vu  i 
cltaque  iudlvidu  est  no  uriginal,  il  u'y  eu  a  pu  dcui  du  luSine  modele  :  nou 
9niiiate«  poriiiveniMit  Inut  le  eontraire  :  chez  now  lous  cem  do  mime  dial 
■c  reMemblrai :  qui  toU  «■  citartiUD.  Ie>  voii  (aui,  an  toagiitfai,  tom  let 
gem  de  mkei-alu)  fue  lou  lei  atUKi,  toui  eil  fatix  chez  ooiu,  prdca- 
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crery  inditldiial  is  en  origioal,  tkcr£  are  not  tvo  of  the  ssOoA 
stamp  among  them :  we  are  directly  the  reverse ;  with  ns,  all  ot 
the  same  conditioa  bear  a  resemblaoce  to  each  other:  he  who 
sees  one  courtier^  sees  them  all, — one  magUtratt,  alt  the  gentle, 
men  of  the  long  robe  :  so  with  respect  to  all  the  rest,  all  Is  fa\$6 
uaovg  ns,  all  ii  pretension."  It  is  to  be  recollected,  that  the 
French  lady  is  here  fpeahiug  of  a  state  of  society  which  was  far 
more  polite  than  any  contemporary  class  of  fashionables  then  In 
£ag|aiid,  and  where,  therefore,  according  to  the  position  of  Dr. 
Warton,  there  should  have  been  a  proportion  ably  greater  Tariety 
Qf  characters.  From  all  this  it  would  appear,  that  if  the  state> 
nent  be  tnie,-^-that  the  ancients  were  inferior  to  the  modems  in 
the  arts  of  ridicale,— at  least,  no  good  reason  has  been  assigned 
for  the  circumstance  ;  for  if,  as  some  have  thought,  liberty  be  the 
nnrse  of  humours  and  incongruities  of  conduct,  in  no  place  did 
character  erer  Inxuriatc  into  snch  variety  and  witdncss  of  ramifi- 
cation at  at  Athena ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Wartoa's  sup- 
posed cause  appears  to  be  utterly  without  foundation.  -What 
then  is  the  true  state  of  the  case  ?  I  apprehend,  that  if  all  the 
humonrons  works  of  antiquity  had  reached  us  in  an, entire  fonn, 
we  should  hate  but  little  reason  to  boast  oar  soperiority  on  this 
bead.  For  allowing  all  that  could  be  required  to  distance  of 
thne  and  difference  of  customs  and  manners, — whose  power  in 
destroying  the  transitory  nature  of  wit  we  may  estimate  by  con. 
Bideting  that  the  brilliant  allusions  of  Shakspeare  and  Jonson 
have  many  of  tbetn  become  obsolete, — yet,  from  what  remains  of 
the  comic  writers  of  Greece,  *  we  find  so  much  acute  and  strike 
ing  obsenration  of  those  great  features  of  human  conduct  over 
which  neither  time  nor  place  hare  influence, — so  much  facetious 
lemark,  and  such  shrewd  and  satirical  appreciation  of  the  motires 
of  men's  manners,  together  with  such  nire  and  piercing  discrimina. 
tion  of  the  apparently  similar  shades  of  character, — as  make  us 
not  only  deeply  feel  regret  at  what  we  have  lost,  but  ought  also 
to  make  us  pause  and  consider  whether  the  ancients  are  hot  our 
meters  in  wit  as  well  as  in  e¥Cry  thing  else.  Men  of  taste,  and 
among  them  the  late  Mr.  Fos,  have  been  heard  to  lament  the 
loss  of  Menander  as  the  severest  blow  which  time  hath  given  to 
ancient  learning,  and  there  are  some  who  would  not  think  the 
redemption  of  this  great  comic  writer  from  oblivion  too  dearly, 
purchased  even  with  the  works  of  Henry  fielding.     I  confess  1 

do 


•  Inriiriikins  "t  tht  cuniic  writrri  at  anttquhy,  I  confine  mjsf  If  rhirflv 
(o  Greece,  because  tbtrt  it  tcitrely  aay  Ibtoi  {tia^t  the  Sdlim  of  Honre) 
in  the  Lalin  liioeue  ttblcb  can  be  coniiilered  tu  eicliuivifly  Rodud.  Tta 
]i1a}s  n;  PInutus  nnd  Terence  are  irumlaliana,  evrn  lu  Ihe  exieiit  uf  retliB> 
iv£  ilie.Greek  iccnei  and  oamt%  at  iirttoar,  ni  itelJ  at  (be  icarj'. 
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■ia  not  cany  my  admiration  of  his  imptited  excellences. to  such  an 
«stent,  as  to  barter  a  certain  for  a  contingent  good,  yet  such 
confidence  do  I  place  in  the  disccrnroeot  of  ancient  critics,  that, 
vitfa  the  exception  of  ]%eridan,  I  would  renture  to  gire  all  the  pla^ 
that  hare  been  written  within  tlie  lost  fifty  years  for  one  half  of 
Menander.  But  not  intending  at  present  to  institute  a  comparison 
between  Aristophanes  and  Mr.  Dibdin,  or  Menander  and  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds, I  shall  proceed  to  introduce  to  the  reader's  notice  an  author^ 
oa  whom  atone  I  would  tte  content  to  s(a.ke  the  claims  of  the  an- 
cifnts  to  the  highest  praise  of  wit.  Tfieophrastus,  *  of  whom  I 
am  spe^ii^, — after  having  studied  philosophy  under  Plato  and 
Aristotle,' — after  delivering  lectures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  to 
-two  thousand  disciples  in  the  Lyceum, — after  acquiring  the  ap- 
plause of  his  discerning  fellaw.citizens,  and  the  friend^ip  of 
philosophers  and  princes,— 4ut  above  all,  after  having,  as  he 
himself  expresses  it  in  his  preface,  conversed  with  alt  the  varie. 
ties  of  humaq  nature,  and  surveyed  them  with  accuracy, — sat 
^own,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety.nine,  to  give  to  Hie  worid 
the  results  of  his  observation  and  experience.  The  remarks  of 
such  a  man  may  easily  be  expected  to  be  important  and  interest- 
ing, Bor  will  the  ntader's  expectations  be  disappointed.  He 
catties,  with  the  success  of  a  veteran  sportsman,  ail  the  peco. 
liarities  of  human  manners,  and  defines  and  describes  them  wi(b 
a  nicety  of  distinction  wortliy  of  the  disciple  of  Aristotle.  To 
thia  he  adds  what  the  S^girite  hod  not,  a.  shrewdness  and  force 
of  humour  which  would  bear  comparison  with,  the  best  parts  of 
Swift  and  Fielding,  Yet  this  accurate  and  witty  describer  of 
men  and  manners  b  not  only  unknown  to  the  generality  of  Eng. 
lish  readers,  but  many  even  of  pretended  scholars  have  never 
perused  a  page  of  his  entert^ning  volume,  I  have  before  men. 
tioned  the  paucity  of  editions  of  his  original  text,  aad  I  am  not 
aware  that  there  is  one  respectable  translation  of  him,  though 
there  ore  trfo  (lately)  of  Lycophron. — ^The  French  have  treated 
him  bettei'.  La  Bruyere,  who  may  be  considered  as  one.  of  their 
best  writers,  has  given  a  very  elegant  translation  of  the  Charae- 
ters  of  Thtojihrasiui ;  and  has  jnstly  appreciated  and  eutagised 
ihe  talents  of  his  original.  Among  other  remarks  equally  sensi- 
ble and  lively  he  says,  "  The  men  whose  moauers  Tfaeophrastus 
has  described  were  Athenians  and  we  are  Frenchmeo  :  and-  if  ,we 
'add  to  the  ditference  of  place  and  climate  the  long  interval  of 
.time,  and  consider  that  this  book  was  written  in  the  last  year  of 
Ee  3  the 


■  Tbii  name,  nhlch  was  gifea  him  for  his  brilliBDCy  of  Ihaoshl  and  et«- 
^ace  of  eii>resiion,  lipiifici  "  ditloe  epeaktr,"  ' 
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lbe'104A  Qlym^aA,  340  yean  before  the  Ch^ttiBo  era,  *nt-that, 
therefore,  there  ire  now  completvd  two  tbouiand  y«nrs  eince  the 
existence  of  the  people  sf  Atbeni  whose  portrfut  ihe  haa  dntmi, 
ire  riiall  be  filled  with  vonder  to  r«cog^se  iupong  then  oac 
kItm,  our  friends,  oat  eaeoAe^,  all  thoK,  in  shsrt,  with  whom 
ire  feaT«  SI17  intencaane ;  aod  we  shall  be  stiU  siore  As^puhed 
to  obaerre,  that  thia,  o«r  reseniblwiice  to  cmb  sepqrried  i)¥  so 
jOMBj  ages,  b  full  and  cwB^to."  But,  in  fact,  adds  Ihe  acute 
4TaTMlatar,  ^  the  heart  *  and  the  patiioag  of  pien  »r^  not  chatted-: 
men  are  still  as  tfaeythea  were,  and  bs  tbeyare  described  hyTl^nOr 
fihnstns,  Tain,  diuemblers,  flatterers,  aelfJoter^stcd,  shameless, 
jmpartanate,  tnistraBtfttl^  calumniators,  wraogjers,  superstitious.'-' 
This  testimoBy  to  the  merit  of  the  Grecian  is  Tabtabte,  as  caiauig 
from  a  writer  wliose  elegance  of  style,  si^tilty  of  thinking,  and 
intimate  acqnatalanc^  witb  the  baoian  hevt,  h»Te  obtained  for 
Jiiio,  among  his  coimtiyneB,  &te  character  of  the  Freach  Tbea. 
jArHtos.  -The  FrencbmRD  and  the  AtfaeniaR  do,  indeed,  'm  toauy 
'paints,  bearacloie  iML-aiblaBce  to  e%cit  oihibt  i  we  see  in  t^t^ 
the  aame  penetrating  sagacity  into  the  insioat  repesses  of  the 
nind,  the  same  skill  in  iuipati|iiing  the  mott  atifnlly  dressed 
fcatnees,  mi  in  catching  and  diaplaying  the  half-cpaeealed  tralu 
of  folly  and  rice,  the  saaie  lively,  pfctoregque,  4nd  energetic  exr 
pression :  bnt  in  simplicity  and  natnr^ncss  of  description,  the 
Greek  is  far  superior  to  the  Fre*chman,  vihose  tntnnest  ^dnureis 
nivsl  allow,  that  hefreqoaitly  sacrifice  accuracy  of  delineation 
to  height  of  celouHOg,  and  that  the  features,  even  in  his  best 
portraits,  are  frequently  eipuuied  or  deforqied  with  all  Xhc  jtc- 
tificlal  estraragance  of  oaricalure.  These  two  agre^ablp  writen 
are  linrilar^o  in  tb^B  defects.  Witb  all  theif  discnmioation 
and  s^ci^,  thty  an:  serer  profound.  Their,  aoqaten  conHsts 
In  a  most  shrewd  and  correct  obwcvation  of  huiQM  oddUi^t  and 
foHiei,  and.in  a  powerfulliy  hmaeitrons  Aesciiption  of  them;- in 
inrestigadiig  and  esplaining  the  cuises  and  springs  of  iia>9W  'U. 
tioiu,  th^  both  fail.  Indeed  Iht^  make  bnt  sswJj  pretension^  to 
pbiloBophy  :  tho  first,  in  particular,  though  a  teacher  of  pbilow. 
phy  and  a  diwiple  of  Aristotle,  ia  perpetually  osjiqg  thi^t  most  no* 
philosophical  of  all'  expressions,  *'  Kwoiider,"  and-  this,  t<to, 
!rery.fr«iuenfly  when  the  snhject  ^dffilB  of  an  easy  effplftnatioa. 
**  Wonder,?  says  Dr.  Johnson,-"  is  the  effeoi'of  novelty  apos 
■  "    '  ignorane^" 


•  "  EneSccI,  In  homoiet  n'onl  point  chaogi  lelnn  lea  c<eor  et  s^Iaatn 
■aESlani ;  lli  lonl  encure  trii  qu'ili  etoieot  alors,  et  qu'Eh  sunt  msrqaei  dm 
^hmiibrale,  rpipi,  diuinules,  aatlturs,  jnlrrrtx^  tViaaxet,  imt«rUu% 
d^ans,  mffriaoi,  qaerellrai,  iHpersIitieui." 
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■j;norfttie»."  Tklt  definitWtij  tlw«|^  t>'^f7  8<:<»>i%te,  oftnoot  well 
be  BpplW  to  the  veKittB  teacher  of  the  Lyceum,  to  whtue  expe. 
ri«nce  few  tUttgl  cvnld  b«  Bovel,  and  of  whose  raluged  obsec 
valion  end  various  bftnuBg,  it  wovld  not  be  fair  to  predicate 
■gn&rancp.  His  allowing  himclf  to  wonder,  therefore,  iaslead  of 
Snvcstifktiiig  hiB  sabject,  innst  ()e  aitiibirted  partly  to  the  iado- 
lente  of  ngo,  to  wbkh  the  nunute  exMunation  of  eaus»  and  eU 
fertff  is  a  toiltoee  emterpiue,—- ami  partly  to  a  hiUiit,  which  he 
-certainty  did  Bbt  lean  of  Aristotle,  of  deicribing^  b  tlie  moat 
besntifal,  as  Wet)  as  the  mwt  ^proprUt^,*  langaage,  the  pro* 
-minenciei  aadpeciriiarities  of  character,  rather  than  of  Nftiog, 
profatng,  Md  explaining  their  otigiiH  with  the  philosophical  pro- 
-Ilxity  of  his  master.  Ia  Bruyere  is  still  less  profound :  for,  not 
-to  mention  his  style  of  thinkrnf,  erea  hii  descriptibn^  have  not 
the  general  air  and  nature  ot  TheophrSBtust  unlike  his  .prototype, 
he  pain^  indivldwl^  not  the  specieE,  whieh  induced  one  of  htf 
ronntrynten,  M.  Suard,  +  to  say  of  him :— Montaigne  and  I^ 
-Hochttancaald  have  described  man  as  ^e  is  in  all  tiihes  and  all 
places ;  La  Bruyere  has  described  the  courtier,  .the  lawy^r^  the 
financier,  the  citif  en,  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV 

-  The  polfit  in  which  the  two  cbaiacterisls  differ,  is  in  the  style  of 
theh-  narration.  Theopbrastvs  inrariably  sets  Out  by  d^niag  sotu 
foily;  tli«i  ginsashort  and  general  descriptioo  of  the  iliaalabottr>. 
ingundorit;  and,  lastly,  proceeds  to  an  ekccediagly  simple,  tboQ^ 
-fiighly  humourous,  enumention  of  the  ri^lioatous  habits  and  manoeES 
which  may  be  called  tkesdjnncts  of  the  oharaetef .— T^  firuy er£,  on 
the  contrary,  has  adapted  every  possible  fbrnandshape  of  nartatifiB. 
'Sometimes  abrupt  and  eathnsiastk ;  sometimes  E^Histropbteingj 
Sometimes  fiiU  of  reflectioqs,  s<demil  md  inoral ;  at  onfj  time  em^ 
ploying  dialogue,  at  another}  romance.  In  short,  hb  vaxiety  i$ 
-inexhaustibie  ;  and  in  this,  and  this  only,  he  has  an  ^dvanta^ 
-over  the  Oveek^  eseept  that  what  he  gains  in  variety  he  loses  in 
■fBlthfohieBS  and  truth  of  delineation.  A  tpecimen  of  the  manner 
-ef  each  will  illagtrate  tlus  tomorkv^r-They  have  both  giren.a  do. 
tcription  of  an-  Absent  Man.  Thcophrastus  f^yes  the  following 
-Moiple  Gollectien  of  ludiordiu  cireiaast^nces  which  climcterise 
such  a  person  :— 

E  e  4  "  Stupidity 


•  Approprialeuds  of  eziiiesiiiHi  he  misbt.lffirn  of  AriBtotlf,  but  err- 
taini;  nii(  beiuily.  I  bave  opiiaMd  then  lerms,  because,  IhaDgb  fiioeu  ke 
an  CMcnliiil  pan  of  beauly,  il  ii  onl  the  nhnle  )  ai  anjr  one  tibo  is  not  a 
plilloiinpher  (ii  (ajlur  for  imtance)  dbj'  DnderslaDiI  b]>  coroiiaring  two  coals 
equally  well  Diadr,  one  of  fusilan,  the  other  of  guperfine  cloib. 

f  Montaigne  ct  ta  Roeberaucanld  ant  peiot  rhomaie  de  loai  leitemi  et 
-de  toai.lei  lleui.  La  Broyere  a  peinl  1;  enuiiisan,  I'hmnKC  de  robe,  le  i- 
Boiicier,  le  bourgeoU,  da  slide  de~IiOiiU  X|Yt    , 
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"  StspMitf  *.  TMy  be  defiaed  to  be  a  slowsew  <rf  mind  in 
epeaking  OTKction:  the  stupid  msB  is  one  who,  wb^i  he  is  utst- 
ivg  up  accOHnti  and  bath  collected  the  ifnt,  will  uk  a  byBtander^ 
what  the  amount  is :  when  he  is  engaged  in  a  lawsuit,  uul  the 
'day  of  trial  is  come,  be  forgets  it  and  goes  into  the  country:  be 
'Visits  the  theatre,  to  see  the  play,  and  is  left  behind  asleep  on  the 
benches.  He  takes  any  article  aid  pott  it  away  hiDKeU*,  then 
begins  to  look  for  it,  and  is  never  ^le  to  find  it  If  any  one 
tell  him  of  the  death  of  a  dear  frkofl,  and  ult  Um  to  the  fa. 
neral,  with  a  sorrowful  countenance  and  teMs  in  his  eyes,  be 
,excla)ms,  Good  luck,  good  lack  !  It  is  tui  custom,  when  he  re- 
ceives, uot  when  he  pays,  a  debt,  to  call  for  witnesses.  In  win- 
ter, he  quarrels  with  his  servant  for  not  purchasing  encumbers : 
he  compels  his  children  to  wrestle  and  ran  till  they  faint  with  fa. 
tigue.  In  the  country,  when  be  is  dressing  his  dinner  of  herbs, 
-be  throws  in  soJt  to  season  them  till  they  are  unfit  to  eat.  If  any 
one  inquire  of  him,  bow  many  dead  have  bew  carried  out  tbrongb 
the  sacred  gate  to  burial  ?  Would  to  God,  he  replies,  you  aad 
I  had  so  many  I" 

In  this  traaslfttion,  I  have  not  pr^erved  the  degance  of  tbe 
original,  for  that  I  fonud  nnattaioable  ;  bot  the .  lense  remains, 
and  enough  of  the  simplicity  to  give  the  Eaglish.  reader  an  idea 
of  that  unambitioui  style  of  bare  enumeration  which  Theophras. 
tos  adopted.  I  have  omitted  two  passages,  one  of  which  is  in. 
delicate,  and  the-other  exceedingly  obscure,  but  ndtber  of  which, 
.very  luckily,  contributed  at  all,  in  my  opinion,  to  increase  the 
.humour  of  the -description.  ZiSt  us  now  observe  the  very  dissi. 
milar  style  of  colouring,  and,  indeed,  the  Ktceeding  difference  in 
all  tliat  cbnstitufes  manner,  which  La.  Bruyere  manifests  in  his 
portrait  of  a  very  similar  character.  It  Ja  the  account  of  Me. 
nalcas,  a  long  extract  from  which  may  be  seen  in  the  77Qi 
number  of  the  Spectator,  to~  which,  being  a  book  of  easy  ac 
cess,  I  would  be  content  with  referring  the  reader,  were  not 
,a  great  many  very  ludicrous  and  characteristic  traits  omitted  in 
that  sketch.  I  shall  repeat  very  few  of  the  sentences  there 
translated  :— 

"  Meulcas," 


•  Whal  ve  call  anabwDlmap,  nnd  the  Pmich  rtttur  or  rffitriif,  tfce 
Grceki  called  itupid  or  iracDsiblr.  The  Enfliab  and  Greek  termi  seem  rg 
be  (be  niDsl  cnrtcci  ]  Tor  (ht  mnD  on  wiiom  pieseDl  loplcg  or  abjecti  nuke 
^  impreutaa,  rid)  wilb  equal  proprlely  be  called  iOMTBibie  with  mpcci  to 
their  cSecli,  oi  abhenl  wilh  reipecl  la  taii  awn  conic iouuien  of  beias  p>«> 
Hcnt.)  whereas  (he  French  phrate  daef  ao(  lo  much  describe  (be  liluWloD 
pud  bebaiionr  of  the  man,  hi  the  cauie  of  li.  1 1  la  curioiu  Ibal  the  Fraich 
fi<Hi  gboiild  bp  (be  mcni  philogpiihicBt  of  Ibelbiee. 
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'  **  Menalcas,"  mys  La  Bruyi?re|  "  comes  Aowa  in  a  tnbrning, 
op«ns  his  doer  to  j;o  out,  but  stnits  tt  again,  because  he  perceiveg 
tiiat  he  bos  his  nightcap  on ;  and  examining  himself  further,  finda 
that  h^  is  but  half. shaved,  that  he  has  stuck  hi^  sword  on  hia 
right  side,  that  his  stockings  are  ftboat  his  heels,  and  that  his 
shirt  is  over  his  breeclies.  As  he  watlra  the  street,  he  receives  s 
violent  blow  in  the  stomach  or  face,  he  cannot  conceive  whence 
'it  proceeds,  til}  opening  his  eyes  he  Aiids  himself  opposite  ths 
shaft  of  a  cart  or  a  porter's  load.  He  looks  about,  he  grows 
warm,  he  raves,  cal!s  all  his  servants  together  with  cries  of,  All's 
rained,  oil's  loM, — then  asks  for  the  gloves  which  are  on  his 
hands.  He  walks  ont ;  after  traversing  one  street,  he  loses  his 
way,  he  is  terrified,  he'  inquires  of  the  passengers  where  he  is ; 
they  tell  him  precisely :  at  length  he  enters  his  own  house,  whence 
be  immediately  mshes  oxit  with  the  greatest  precipitation,  ima- 
gining that  he  has  been  deceived.  He  goes  to  visit  a  lady,  and 
being  perfectly  convinced  that  he  is  in  his  own  house,  he  ptanll 
himself  in  his  armchair  witboat  a  thought  of  leaving  it :  he  be. 
gins  t*  think  that  the  tady  makes  long  visits,  he  expects  eveiy 
moment  that  she  will  rise  and  leave  him  to  himself;  but  oa  the 
time  grows  late  and  he  finds  liimself  hangry,  he  asks  her  to  sup. 
per ;  she  barsts  out  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  and  loud  enough  to 
wake  him.  He  marries  in  the  momiug,  in  the  evening  he  forgets 
it,  and  sleeps  abroad  on  his  wcdding.nigbt :  some  years  after, 
wards,  his  wife  dies  in  his  arms,  he  goes  to  her  funeral,  and  the 
next  da^,  when  his  servants  anoamice  dinner,  he  demands  if  bis 
wife  is  ready  aid  apprized  of  it.  He  asks  yon  a  question,  and 
when  you  think  to  answer  him,  he  is  gone :  he  asks  you  how 
your  father  is,  you  tell  him  that  he  is  exceedingly  ill,  he  exclaims 
Ihat  he  is  very  glad  to  bear  it.  Another  time  he  meets  you,  he' 
4s  deligbted  at  the  rencontre,  he  has  something  of  the  utmost 
'moment  to  communicate  ;  he  looks  at  your  hand,  asks  yon  where 
yov  got  that  beautifd  ruby,  he  then  leaves  you  and  walks  on  : 
such  is  the  important  business  which  he  had  to  treat  of.  In  con. 
versation  with  a  young  widow,  he  talks  to  her  of  her  deceased 
husband,  eoqnires  the  manner  of  bra  death :  the  lady,  whose 
anguish  is  renewed  by  such  discourse,  weeps,  sobs,  but  is  forced 
to  repeat  all  the  miuutia!  of  her  husboJid's  illness,  from  the  day 
preceding  his  indisposition  till  the  last  agony,  '  Madam,'  asks 
Meualcas,  who  has  apparently  been  listening  with  the  utmost  a^ 
tention,  *  Is  that  all  ?'  He  never  knows  hii  company  :,  be  calls 
his  lacquey  '■  Sir*  and  his  friend  *  Krrah;'  he  says,*  *  Friend' 


•  In  the  origiiiBl  il  is : — "  Me  nji  jour  rcTCTCDCc  to  a  priacr,  and  jour 
"lilghnen  to  a  Jesuit  :"  I  Ihuughl  the  bumiiar  would  b«  plci^rvcit  aud  tw 
■lore'tDtKlUjIble  by  the  lubetilu  lion  .which  I  hate  Bade. 
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to  %  prince  Ht  tbe  blood,  ud  your  Rigfraess  to  a  qualcn.  '  A, 
magiltmta,  T«Knb1e  for  hli  sgc  and  dlgaity,  questions  him  re. 
specting  u  crent,  and  uki  him  if  it  is  so  and  so :  Ym,  Hiss,  re;, 
{dies  MaulCBs." 

'  Entertaining  as  the  above  description  is,  all  mast  allow  H  to 
b«  extnragant :  it  is  a  caricature  rather  than  a  character ;  it  ii 
tte  exaggeratioB  of  an  injodidons  comedian,  raising  lan^t^T 
aiore  by  broad  grimxee  than  by  jnatexprFSsifln;  it  is,  therefore,  verf 
dearly  distingniibable  from  TheaphniGtm.  Hnieophrastas,  viA 
tqaai  «kill  and  E>>irit,  dashes  out  a  b<dd  and  imiiresBlve  sketch ; 
content  wiQi  this,  he  leaves  to  the  imagination  of  his  reader  to 
fill  up,  adjust  and  finish  the  portrait;  La  Bruyere,  with  greater 
fire  but  less  correctness,  strikes  out  an  animated  ontliBc ;  bnt  he, 
like  Cesar,  thinks  noting  done  while,  any 'thing  remains  to  be 
done :  he  touches  and  retoncbeE,  he  enlarges  and  colours,  tili 
the  features  wMch  in  tlieir  firat  state  might  have  Msett  a  smilft, 
excite  only  the  painful  stare  of  astonishment.  Sometimes  he  em>  . 
(rioys  his  whole  strengtb  and  ornament  to  display  some  particular 
faTonrit«  feature  while  the  rest  tic  withdrawn  from  observation. 
Tliii  is  about  as  jndicions  as  if  a  jminter  shotdd  make  a  dom  or 
an  ear  the  oalj  prominent  and  remarkable  object  ia  a  portrtit, 
ft  species  of  tasteful  ingenuity  which  was  adopted  some  years 
patt  by  a  most  fact-tiouR  caricaturist  named  Woodward,  who  en. 
tertalned  the  town  with  representations  6f  men  wiUi  mountunou& 
beads  attached  to  pigmy  bodi«.  Bat  the  most  striking  adnu. 
tige  wliich  the  Athi-nian  hat  over  the  Frencbman,  is  in  tlte  ge. 
Berat  nature  of  bis  characters;  whence  it  happens,  as  was  before 
mentioned,  that  with  a  total  igyiorance  of  the  private  scandalous 
history  of  Greece,  a  knowledge  of  which  would  no  doubt  have 
given  spirit  to  some  passagei,  the  characters  of  Theopbrastns  are 
still  understood  and,  llierefore,  still  continue  to  please.  On  the 
contrary,  more  than  two.thirds  of  La  Bruyere's  portraits  are 
|MV  unintelligible,  Impertioent,  a»d  uninteresting ;  and,  indeed, 
Witliin  twenty  years  of  his  decease,  his  book  could  not  Ik  read 
without  a  key.  Tiie  praise  of  truth  and  nature,  therefore,  tbt 
highest  of  all  praise,  La  Brnyere  must  not  share  with  his  proto* 
type,  who,  ih  thii  respect,  may  be  placed  in  the  same  rank  with 
Oe  greatest  of  human  geniuses,  with  Homer  and  with  Shaksp«^sre, 
Sat  La  Brnyere  cannot  be  dismissed  without  honour ;  Cor  ori- 
ginality, for  boldness,  for  ingenuity,  for  variety,  for  brilliancy, 
jEu  elegance,  France  has  never  produced  Lis  eqoat ;  nor  is  this  ts 
be  thought  small  praise,  whou  it  is  considered  that  La  Footaiue, 
Detpreauz^  Moliere,  and  Voltaire,  were  Frenchmen. 

As  r  proof  of  the  applicability  of  the  Greek's  deliaeatioos  to 
piodcra  times,  I  will  give  a  traaslation  of  his  accouat  of  Uw  Vn- 
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fiBBSQMble  or  Inpottunate  Man,  u  wUcb,  with  tbe  exeqrilM  6t 
aaallusioii  U>  the  EactiGciallc-iits  or  Greece,  iffaipli  ouyts  veil  be 
wnittod,  there  is  nata  liue  wliicli  taigbt  a«t«  witU,  tbe  gnfttest 
propriety,  haw  been  written  in  the  ytax  1811  *-—   , 

"  UnBeatonableiiess  *  is,  a  taethoi  ot  lucosting  whicb  h  txot^ 
bleEomc  to  the  persons  accosted.  Tlte  uBseksowble  loM  is,  OM 
who  goes  to  communiciUe  wiUi  his  frieod  whea  lie  is  iqimerwd  ti 
business :  he  goca  to  reyul  vf'nii  his  mistress  when  sjie  u  Ijiag  ill 
with  a  fever  :  he  tiiDs  to  a  man  who  has  just  beeu  cast  as  bail  iQt 
lutolhiT,  and  entreats  him  to  become  his  surety :,  as  Boon.as  a 
cause  is  decided,  }ie  is  on  the  spot  tm  give  his  testimony.  Jf  he 
.is  invited  to  a  wedding,  he  ([irtighs  against  the  whole  female  ses: 
he  ask$  a  man  who  is  just  returned  from  a  loDg  joiiruey  to  take  a 
walk,  with  him.  Whan  an  article  is  sold,  Jte  brings  a  pvrcbuer 
who  woulil  ^ve  double  the  price.  In  a  company  lie  will  give  a 
detailed  account  from  the  very  beginning  of  some  subject  wbidi 
they  have  all  heard  and  arc  thoroughly  acquainted  with :  he  is 
.cstremuly  aniious  to  do  that  foi  any  person  which  they  are  uiw 
willing  should  be  done,  but  are  ashamed  to  refuse.  If  be  t&  pre.- 
sent  al  the  chastisement  of  a  lad,  he  relates  tliat  a  boy  of  liis 
when  so  beaten  went  and  hanged  himself.  If  be  is  present  ataa 
arbitration,  though  both  parties  wish  an  accommodation,  he  seU 
Ihem  together  by  the  ears :  and  lastly,  wtutn  about  to  dance* 
be  seizes  a  partner  whose  senses  are  aot  yet  ioAamed  by  io. 
toxication." 

I  was  rather  hasty  in  saying  that  the  character  here  gircn  wu 
completely  i^iplicnhle  to  the  present  times  ;  for  ihe  last  sentence 
.t>f  this  descrJption,—rwhich  I  havi!  no.  doubt  the  Greek  thought 
.the  most  palpable  hit,  the  master-stroke,  and  very  clBBcher  of 
bis  climax, — will  most  probably  appear  issipid  to  some,  readers, 
and  will  make  otheis  stare.  But  it  must  ba  recollected,  that 
Cicero  says  of  dancing, — that  no  sober  i  man  dances  unless  he 
l^ppen  to  be  mad;  that  be  repelled  the  charge  of  dancing^  which 
.Jiad  been  brought  against  Mureoa,  with  a&  much  isdignaut  stdem. 
Dity  as  if  he  had  been  accused  of  treason — Nay,  that  eren  in  tlw 
profligate  da^ s  of  Domitian,  a  man  of  questortau  rank  was  es. 
pelled  from  the  senate  for  his  love  of  dancing.  The  Greeks,  iiu 
jdeed,  were .  not  quite  so  unfashionable  as  those  sturdy  clowns  th* 

Ronuat; 


"This,  lam  aware,  it  s  verj  nnknard  word,  bnl  i(  ii  the  anlj  mo 

*hich  nccurrcdlDineBsFipmsmgibe  Greek  "Bnaifia."  III-tiBins,  aiid 

heilMimrr,  would  Esuiid  slitl  more  duniily,  - 

t  -Vtmo  mIUI  eobriui  uiii  forte  toianial. 

D,q,-Z.-dbvGOOg[C 


4tt>  me  aEFLficT(m. 

SOBiasi ;  yet,  thoDgh  titej  were  fond  of  <kncing  on  public  and 
featal  occasiooB,  tbeir  best*  citizeng  coiuidcred  it  disgnceful, 
and  to  be  s  dancer  and  a  debaucbce  were  STnonymous  terms. 
The  [Muuge,  tlierefore,  must  not  be  ciHisidered  as  the  splenetic 
expression  of  a  surly  old  philosopher  condemning  an  elegant 
unniement  in  which  be  could  |iot  participate,  (for  Theophrastus 

'was  efidently  a  very  welUnatured  and  polished  inaa))  bat  as  a 
bunt  of  contempt,  which  all  his  countrymen  would  echo,  at  a 
nai)  who  could  unseaionably  begin  to  dance  when  all  about  him 
were  sober.  If,  however,  any  beaux,  in  reading  this  character, 
— bnt  pshaw  I  beaux  never  read, — should,  however,  any  of  my 
fair  coontrywomen,  who  I  an  informed  are  great  readers,  honour 
these  pagas  with  their  perusal,  tliey  may,  if  they  please,  com- 
pletely modernize  the  character,  by  substituting  in  the  place  of  this 

"the  following  sentence : — "  And  lastly,  when  about  to  dance,  he 
adzes  a  partner  who  is  devoured  with  vapours  and  is  dying  with 

'  fatigue." 

That  reader  is  happy,  who,  in  looking  about  among  hie  ac 
quaintance,  does  not  recognize  a  perfect  counterpart  to  the  fol. 
lowing  picture  of  a  Surly  Grumbler : — 

*f  Grumbling  is  complaint  without  fit  cause :  the  grumbler  is 
one  who,  if  bis  friend  send  him  some  delicacy  from  a  feast,  says 
to  the  bearer,  '  Ay,  you  envied  me  your  black  broth  and  your 
-paltry  'wine,  and  so  1  was  not  asked  to  dinner,'  If  his  mistress 
kiss  him,  he  says,  '  You  do  not  lure  me  in  your  heart.'  He  is 
angry  at  a  shower,  not  because  it  rains,  but  because  it  is  too  late 
for  him.  If  he  finds  a  purse,  I  never,  he  exclaims,  tind  a  trea- 
sure +  in  it.  When  be  has  purchased,  after  a  long  bargaining 
with  the  seller,  a  slave  at  his  proper  price,  it.will  be  very  won. 
derful,  he  says,  if  I  have  bought  any  thing  good  at  such  a  rate. 
To  the  bearer  of  the  good  neMs  that  a  son  is  tiom  to  him,  '  If  you 
added,'  he  replies,  '  that  half  my  substance  is  gone,  yon  would 
bave  told  the  truth.'  Though  he  fjain  his  cause  triumphantly,  he 
is  angry  with  hie  counsel  for  omitting  many  strong  points  in  liis 
favour.  His  friends  contribute  a  sum  of  money  b  loan  to  re- 
lieve his  necessities,  and  one  of  them  bids  liim  now  to  be  of  good 
cbeei :  '  How  can  I,'  be  cries,  '  when  I  must  pay  back  the  money 


*  Cimon  Bod  Alcibiadn  wrre  grral  danccri  at  well  nj  f;real  men  :  but 
OiM>M>>  i>  hii  yoDth,  had  hpcn  iioii>rloDs)y  profligate,  and  Atciblada  wii 
fhe  DiHt  KbaaduiKd  llberline  in  Alhcas, 

+  Partridge,  in  Ttm  Jauit,  nbo  ia  iiisa  one  dF  Ihe  grumbling  nice. 
mitkM  a  aimilar  camplainl  i  when  the  be|;(ar  hu  fuund  a  bonk-natr,  te 
cunei  hii  atari  thai  he  ivat  Dcver  lucky  enough  to  elumble  an  such  a  nrlK, 
— Vel.lU.  .'         " 
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THE  HEFLECrOR.  «kt 

to  each  of  tfaetn,  and  besides  that^  ow«  lliem  a  debt  of  gntitnda- 
for  (he  obligation.*  " 

Tliere  are  materials  in  this  pictnre  of  a  gmmbler  for  a  Holiere 
to  build  a  noble  farce  upon,  and  which  no  donbt  Henanderj  the 
pupil  of  Theophrastus,  made  ample  use  of  in  his  comedies. 

I  will  conclude  these  extracts  from  Theophrastus  by  presenting 
the  reader  with  a  pair  of  portraits,  which  appear  to  me  to  be  fi- 
nished in  his  very  best  manner.  I  give  them,  also,  as  an  example 
of  that  singular  accuracy^  and  that  discriminating  nicety  of  touch,  ■ 
with  which  this  disciple  of  Aristotle,  in  a  style  fully  worthy  . 
of  his  master,  has  separated  and  distinctly  marked  characters, 
which,  (o  common  obserTers,  would  appear  similar,  or  even  tho 

The  first  is  (he  sketch  of  a  Flatterer : — 

*<  Flattery  may  be  considered  to  be  a  dtsgracefal  style  of  in- 
tercourse, but  beneficial  to  the  person  nsiog  it.  The  flatterer  ia 
one  who,  walking  with  another,  cries  out,  *  Do  you  obserrehow 
the  eyes  of  all  men  are  opon  you  ?  this  is  an  honour  which  falls ' 
to  the  lot  of  no  man  In  the  city  except  yourself.  Yon  were  no.- 
biy  spoken  of  yesterday  in  the  portico.  *  In  a  company  of  Ukirty< 
men,  the  discourse  falling  upon  who  was  the  best  man,  they  all 
began  and  euded  with  you.' — He  takes  olF  the  flea  from  th^  gar- 
ment of  his  friend,  and  carefully  picks  from  his  hair  any  feathef' 
which  may  hare  Mown  into  it,  and-says,  with  a  smile,  '  Do  ydH 
see?  because  1  iiaTe  not  been  with  you  these  two  days,  your  beard 
begins  to  get  whito;  and  yet  If  any  man's,  your  halt  is  remarkably 
black  for  your  years.'  When  this  man  speaks,  he  bids  the  rest, 
be  quiet;  he  praises  bitn  in  bis  hearhig;  and,  when  he-has  ceased 
speaking,  hH  cries  ont,  '  Excellent;  seHslble  1'  When  his  pa.' 
tron  has  nttered  a  frigid  joke,  not  contrat  with  smiling,  he  thrusts 
his  ganUent  into  his  month,  as  quite  unable  to  restrain  hb  laughter. 
When  they  walk  out  togetjiM,  he  bids  the  passengers  stop  unlil- 
the  gentleman  has  gone  by.  He  bnys  apples  and  pears  for  hii' 
patron's  children  ;  and  presents  them  in  A»  par«it's  sight,  kiss.' 
itig  the  children,  and  saying,  '  BetutlM  o^pring  of  a  worthy- 
father  !'  Tf  he  is  with  his  patron  when  he  is  purchasing  shoes,' 
he  says,  '  This  foot  is  far  better  made  thaa  the  shoe,'  When  hia 
patron  is  going  to  Tisit  a  friend,  he  rans  before,  and  says,  '  He 
is  coming/     He  then  rons  back,  and  saj's^  '  I  have  announced 

yo"-' 


•  The  puriicoei  of  Atbriu  were  iilncn  of  public  reaorl,  ihe  nasi  ceir* 
brated  of  whicb  wni  Bdnrned  with  the  pnlnlirp  of  Patygoatnii  ^nd  it- 
SMiadnt  wltb  the  Hlidam  of  ZeoB. 
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yaa.'  He'iB  tiMifirst  of  the  gnestr  to  praUe  the  wine,  "and"  says,* - 
*  How  tasteftill]r  j^on  dine!'  Then,  taking  fip  Bomettiii%  ftom 
tte  table,  he  Mys,  'God!  this  is  oxceDent!*  He  asks 'his  pa. 
1VM  wbellrar  he  iw  not  coldf  Wltether  he  would  not  irish  to 
iBVfe  iDnie  mflK  riotbing  ?  and  whethi^r  he  shall  assHt  in  corering' 
him  ?  -He  ia  foad  of  inclining  to  his  ear,  and  whispering ;  and 
wMI*  ke  hinwcU'  is  addrcssinf;  others,  fisw  his  eyesoii  his  pa- 
trdD.  He  takes  away  ffae  cushions  from  the  serrant  in  the  thea- 
tre and  ipnadi  them  himself.  He  coiDmends  the  archifecture 
•  of  his  patron's  home,  and  tite  coltWation  of  his  grounds ;  and- 
ayt  that  bis  pietnK  ii  Ukeliim." 

•  The  next  is  the  eharsct«r  of  a  man  who  is  eafen  up  with  the' 
Eealons  deaire  of  pleasing :  he,  like  the  other,  is  full  of  flattery 
and  compliment,  but  it-  is  nvt'  done  with  the  artful  iatentioo  of 
Iticre  which  actuates  the  parasite,  but  merely  with  the  innocent, 
thodgh  unmanly  md  silly,  design  of  beiog,  at  all  erents,  vasfly 
agreeable  to  all  persons,  far  want  of  a  better  word  to  express 
tke  GrMb  (Affmn*),  t  shall  itso  the  term  "  complaisance,"  which 
nnaC  be  onderetood  Ib  mi  uafaTOnrab1«  sense.  Feritaps  '*  vanity"' 
wwild  bff  Ae  TDOi«  pi«|Rr  e^i^resrftm ;  but  that  I  leare  to  the 
ttadm  to  3i)btlitut»  M  not  as  they  may  choose ;—  - 

-  **  CotnplaiMfioe  mSy  be  d^ned,  an  address  which'  alms  at' 
pleaidng  by  dlnepotable  means.  Tlw  complaisant  is,  one  who' 
sKhites'-a  nan  at  s  distsnoe,  calls  him  the  best  of  creatnres,  srizes 
bMk  his  kaods  witii  ejqnKssloHs.  of  adnlration,  and  will  notlet- 
tfhu^oi  IR' iaiistt  upon  acBMnptMying  him  a  littte  way,  tcfzes' 
Ahn  w4fb  inquiries  of  '  Whew  he  sball  havi  Aie  facmoor  of  seeing* 
Ub^*  and  ftt  loM  Imres'  him  witb  exclamations  of  praise; '  If  htf* 
is  ctlM  tW  ao  arbltratloa  between  two  parties,  ho  is  not  more' 
flUxtont  to  iflease'tbe  person  for  whom  he  appears' thwl  his  a^>po«' 
nmt,-  tbM  benny  be  chtM'lcapaitial' and  a  comKon  frlendi  He'' 
tIdllfoVoigavM  that'tlKirpromiholttian*  is  superior  to  that  t^ 
th*  dKlTM;  WlKta  fitvltbd  to  dinner,  he  entreats  Hie  hwf  1o  call' 
iirhis  oMUNien,  Md  Wlwn4h«y  come,  he  obserres,  tihatene  %  ir 
nM-f(m«lib  another  t&an>  they  to  their  father:  be-  tiUtes  and: 
Ubsh  tlttm,  and  makM  them  sit  by  him  :  with  some  of  them  he 
onclBfhildish' jokes,  Kid  others  be  dandles  to  sleep^  on  his  knee. 


*  It  Is  nni  improtwtile  rbat  Thrnphraius,  whn  wsa  ooi  a  utin  sT 
Affitai,  nlKhl  hav«  hni  Iltia  ci>ni|iUiaMi)  paid  to  htiHirlf,  II  1(  Mlllllnr 
llii'pr<NMiar>MiMiaad.iliccit)p  mere  ao  foiiidiuuily  elegant  iui|l  accurnte,  ilni 
V  wn»iinanetii  M,bea  rarei(aer  fremiti* /ejection  of  tbe  ungranmalical- 
nrclcanm  of  idioouuic  pliraici. 
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ISE  RfJUDCTCK:  «» 

«t  ttesaiDetiDMfeeliiigtiwgrwleitdisaMtrorttwitiMDBTe&lciiMt,' 
He  is  shared  *  with  the  iinoathest  nicetjr,  «nd  wUtesi  hi»  teeth-irith* 
dentrifice ;  be  changes  his  garments  befora  they  hate  the  least 
soil,  and  alirays  smeUs  of  perfumea.  On  the  forum  you  a)wa)v 
see  him  amoiif  the  men  of  mi>fit  Bote  and  substance,  and^t  the 
theatre  lie  is  always  close  (•  tb»  people  of  nnik  and  fashion.  He 
buys  nothing  for  himself,  but  purchases  little  presents  for  hU 
friends  a]}road,  which  he  takes  care  to  make  known  through  all 
{he  city.  He  keeps  monkeys,  -doves,  rases,  and  every  sort  oIL 
knkk-kntck  and  curiosity,  for  the  amBs«nait  of  his  friends :  m 
fits  up  in  his  mansion. a  little  wre9tling.j!sam  and  a  tennu-comt ; 
he  goes  about  to  the  philosophers,  the  sophists,  the  teachers  of 
fencing  and  dancing,  aad  oSuts  them  the  use-  ot  bis  rooms  for  the 
exercise  of  tbc-ir  respective  arts ;  and  takes  care  himaeK  to  be 
present  at  their  exhibitions,  to  give  any  spectator  the  opportmiity 
of  saying  to  another,—'  That  is  the  gentlemaa  to  whom  thiy 
place  belongs.'  " 

.  Such  are  a  few  of  Ae  characters  of  Tbeophrasto^  froa  wWeb^ 
allowiig  very  coosiderable  deducthiM  for  my  iBadeqnate  Mnsla^ 
tion,  a  very  toler^lo  idea  maf  be.  formed  ^  all.  TlKra  an  bttC 
twsBty^ight,  and  will  well  repay  the  trouble  of  pemsal  to  ai^ 
one  who  is  only  a  medtocro  connoissear  in  the  Greek  tongue. 
Bendes,  they  do  not-consist  of  dry. monl  uiioma  and  mosty-  s}4_ 
logisma,  which  a  young  .gontlcrmaD  would  of  toana  blnsh  to  b9 
thought  acquainted  with^  bat  are  light^  aity,  and  entertahxing' 
enough  to  divert  a  mere  novel  readei^  Md-mtglit,  with  great  ad., 
vantage,  be  prescribed  finr  the  snni«ement  of  yoong  ladies,  if  it^ 
were  not  for  tJiat  cramp,  u^ly,  u^uhtonable  Gcuk  character  w, 
which  they  are  written.  At  any  rate,  I  think  that  some  of  thw 
readers  will,  at  least,  be  indiaed  toftllow,  that  the  ancients  were 
not  merely  iail  stthigers  togetiKt  of  drwrsyajiothcgms,  tbut 
it  is  abaost  as  possible  to  laugh  over  a  Greek  rolmne  as  it  is  at) 
a.  modem  Bnglirii  comedy,— Hiay,  that  little  matters  and  misses' 
vrill  be  Indiieed  to  say,  that  U  Theophrastas  had  writtes  in' 
frenoh,  he  might  be  permitted  n«w  smdtlHaito  on  aUwnat*  read- 


■  Tbr  original  aaja  mcrcljr,  (hal  be  shavet  often  aod  hai  white  tc^ 
No*,  ihoBgh  Ibis  might  a|ipear  Tspperj  in  a  Mlion  'if  diiiy  phlla>o||lieM,  it 
vnuld,  verj  iirci[)Frl^,aDinng  ut,  be  cmuidticd  ai  iscrclv  xctuatj  ckuliiMU. 
I  have,  therefore,  (lightly  nltered  (he  panagp,  allhcrly  I  hare  taken  in  one  or 
■wo  oiliM'  plHM  Hliere  the  ailarian  vru  Iscsl  or  lesiyorarv  i  bdt  (hire  It- 
DD  trait  »Mch  ii  nut,  mutatli-  otvtandh,  perfectly  npplieahle  at  the  prt-- 
MM  daf.  The  qieciei,  and  not  the  Individu.-il,  li  aluayt  rcprneued,  and 
Ihcbe  few  nllusioni  tn  local  Biannen  and  cuitomi  foriq  Qo  einptlwi  In  Ih* 
feiKral  oBIare'ef  tlie  character. 
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•«»»  TSE  BCFLECTOB.' 

iwg  wHk  tV  n«4^  of  F%Mlt  Le-  fbnn,  or  tlie  rnleresting  tomM 
of  Farisiui  Jna. 

T.  B. 


Art.  XV.— On  ike  Danger  of  eonfottndmg  Moral  tcUh  .Persoitul 
Deformili/  ;  with  a  Hint  to  those  who  have  the  framing  of  Ad. 
vertbements  for  apprehending  Offenden. 

Mb.  RxFtKCTOR, 
Tmnt  is  BO  scirace  in  tbeir  pretemiom  to  which  tnuikind  are 
more  apt  to  cotsmit  (^rievom  mi-italEtis,  thiui  in  tb«  sapposed  very 
•bviouB  one  af  phytit^pioniy,  L  qnaTrel  not  with  tha  piinciple* 
of  tills  science,  as  they  are  laid  down  by  learned  professonr 
much  less  am  I  disposed,  with  some  people,  to  deny  its  existence 
kitogethcr  as  soy  inlet  of  knowledge  thiit  can  Ik  d^oded  apijo. 
I  belivve  that  there  is,  or  may  be,  an  art  to  ''  read  tlie  mind's 
eODstniction  in  tbe  face."  But,  thai,  in  erery  species  of  readmg^ 
W  much  depends  upon  the  eyes  of  the  reader  ;  if  they  are  blear,- 
or  apt  to  dai2Je,  or  inatteotire,  or  strained  with  too  nwch  ai. 
tention,  the  optic  power  will  tnfdlibly  bring  home  false  reports 
of  wliat  it  reads.  How  often  do  we  say,  upon  a  cursory  glance' 
at  a  stranger,  what  a  fine  open  coontenance  he  has,  who,  upon 
EiBCoad  inspection,  proT«s  to  have  the  e]»ct  features  of  a.  knave. 
Kay,  in  much  ntore  intimate  acqaaivtauces,  how  a  delusion  of 
tkli  kind  shall  continue  for  mtmths,  years,  aad  then  break  up  ^\ 
St  once. 

Ask  tbe  married  man,  who  has  been  so  btit  for  a  short  space  of 
timer  'f  those  blue  eyes  where,  during  so  many  years  of  anxious 
courtship,  truth,  sweetness,  serenity,  seemed  to  be  written  in 
characters  wfaicit  could  not  be  misunderstood — ask  him.  if  tb». 
diaracters  which  they  now  convey  be  exactly  the  samo  i-r~iS  fat 
froth  he  does  not  read  a  dull  virtne  (the  mimic  of  ooDstancy). 
wMch  changes  not,  only  because  it  wanti  the  judgment  to  make  a 
I>refcrence? — if  for  sweetness  he  do«s  not  read  ^  stupid  habit 
of  looking  pleased  at  every  thing  I — if  for  serenity  he  does  not 
read  animal  tranquillity,  the  dead.pool  of  the  heart,  which  no 
breeze  of  passion  can  stir  into  health  ?  Alas  I  what  b  this  book 
of  the  countenance  good  for,  which  when  wc  have  read  so  long, 
.  tatd  thought  that  we  understood  its  contents,  diere  comes  a  coonb 
less  list  of  hear Ubrea king  errata  at  the  end  1 

But  these  are  the  pitiable  mistakes  to  which  love  alone  is  sub- 
ject.    I  have  inadvertently  wacdrrcd  from  my  purpose,  which 
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'tnitot)i^^»tiilvi^Ka«:^/p<iAUKiiaeMyinta  Miitft  m  An  Yts 
l«s  apt  to  fttll,  through  htite.  HAW  Ugly  a  ptHMt  Ittbtii  «^M 
Whose  ftiMtatiDD  wwttc  ftwkitftni  kS^rsfoA  hangs,  Ulfl  htt#  HtlU 
denly  his  countenance  clean  np  with  h'n  rhMdcter.  t  t-efbedtW 
being  pennaded  of  a  man  whom  I  had  conceived  an  ill  apiaion 
of,  that  he  had  a  verjr  bad  «et  of  teeth ;  Which,  since  I  have  had 
better  op{MttHt)lti«s  of  being  aiiqmintefl  toitil  bia  tat*  atid  fitU. 
I  find  to  hare  been  the  ter;r  reverse  ot  tkb  trfltki  That  ^obkek 
dd  mmoti,  I  onc«  aaid,  speltking  of  ».%  thditi^  g»Ml«Wbfeati^ 
VhaSe  acti»n»  did  not  square  altogether  trilh-  th^  tMiitm  ot  the 
tide  of  right.  The  ananitnons  RurpHse  »f.th«'  cotUtnoy  BCfttK 
Whom  I  uttered  A«se  Wotds,  soOH  tonvltieed  me  that  I  bad  COHn 
founded  metttal  ititb  bodily  obti^iNty,  ttnd  that  tbtiM  w&l  liDtblBg 
tortuous  about  the  old  Uij  btt  her  d^ds. 

This  humour  of  mankind  to  d«ny  fierGonal  (omeliAess  to  tboj* 
vith  irhote  moral  attributes  they  are  disSalhfiedj  is  tefry  titroligt/ 
sbewD  in  those  adrertiBemOnts  -wbkh  iU.'k  lis  ib  the  fitce  fitini  fhO 
walls  of  every  street,  and,  with  the  tempting  bait  which  they  hang 
forth,  stimulate  st  oitce  copidity  And  an  abstract  lB«e  Of  justice 
In  th«  breast  of  oVery  passiof  perttseT ;  I  mefttij  flie  adf  ertiseii 
mehtsbiferlngTeWaitia  for  the  ftpprehensiotl  of  absconded  cot. 
prtts,  sttayed  apprentices,  bankrupts  wini  have  ,GdiiVeyed  aifay 
their  effects,  debtors  thit  have  rtrtl  away  front  thoir  bail.  - 1  ob.i 
ierre,  that  in  exact  proportion  to  th«  trtdignlty  ^ith  ^rhlcb  the 
prosecutor^  who  ra  commonly  the  framec  of  tbe  adrertlleMent, 
teOnMives  h«  has  been  treated,  -the  peRorial  pfete&sloos  of  fbe  ^ 
glttve  are  denied,  and  Ms  defects  OiiaggeTated. 

A  fellow  whose  misdffids  hare  been  d>t««ted  iCgainst  the  publte 
in  general,  and  In  irbose  delinquency  no  ittditidual  shall  fed  him. 
self  particulafty  ibterested,  generally  meets  with  fair  nsagoi  A 
coiner  Or  a  ttnuggler  shall  ^et  olFfoletAbly  well.  Hli  teaitty,  if 
lie  has  stiy,  is  not  moch  underrated,  his  defOnAides  ane  not  itit^ 
Wagnlfled.  A  nmavay  apptentiue,  who  eitcitet  |)erUf(p»  the  nelt 
least  degree  of  spleen  in  his  prosecntor,  generdly  escapA  itith  & 
pair  of  bandy  legs ;  if  he  has  taken  any  thing  with  him  in  his 
flight,  a  hitch  ih  his  gait  is  gener&lly  snpet^ded.'  A  btulkmpt 
Who  has  bdm  gnlltr  of  Witbdratflng  his  effects,  if  bis  ciae  be  bOt 
very  atrOdoUt,  conmonly  meets  with  ntild  usage,  fiat  A  debtM 
Who  has  left  his  bail  in  jeopardy^  is  sure  to  be  described  itt  chfc* 
racters  of  unmingted  defDrliriiy.  Here  the  personal  fselii^S  b( 
'  the  bail,  trhtch  may  be  Slh>wed  to  be  somewhat  ptR^tiant,  aW 
admitted  to  interfere  ;  and,  as  wrath  and  revenge  commonly  strike 
in  the  dark,  the  colours  are  lard  on  wfth  a  grossness  Ivliidt  t  am 
convinced  must  often  defeat  il^e  own  purpose.  The  fish  that 
Casts  an  inky  c load  abont  him  that  his  enemies  may  not  Snd  hita^ 
Cannot  more  obscure  himself  by  that  device  than  the  blacltenlflg 
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repmeBlAtions  of  tltese  ttagry  adTertiMrs  most  incTilaUy  ten^ 

to  cloak  and  screen  the  pereoiu  of  tliO»e  who  hxre  injured  then 
from  detection.  I  have  before  me  at  this  moment  one  of  thisa 
bills,  which  rtinB  thus : — 

"  Fif^  Ponnds  Reward. 
"  Run  away  from  his  boil,  John  Tomkiiu,  fomwrly  reudeut 
In  Princekstreet,  Soho,  but  lately  of  Clerkenwell.  WhocTer 
•hall  apprehend,  or  came  to  lie  ^ipreheoded  aod  lodged  in  oue  of 
his  M«iM^>  J*>'B}  the  said  John  TomkiuB,  shall  raceiie  the 
above  reward.  He  is  a  thickset  sturdy  ma%  about  five  f(Ml  sii 
iochei  high,  halts  in  his  left  leg,  with  a  stoop  in  his  gait,  vilh 
coarse  red  hair,  nose  short  snd  cocked  up,  with.little  grey  eyes, 
one  of  them  bears  the  efiect  of  a  blow  which  he  has  lately  re- 
ceived, with  a  pot  belly,  speak*  with  a  thick  and  disagreeable 
voice,  goes  shabbily  drest,  had  on  when  he  went  away,  a  greasy 
shag  great  coat  with  rusty  yellow  buttons." 

Now,  although  it  is  not  out  of  the  compass  of  possibility  dai 
John  Tomkins  aforesaid,  may  comprehend  in  his  agreeable  p«rsau 
all  the  above  mentioned  aggregate  o£  charms ;  yet,  from  my  ob- 
servation of  the  manner  in  which  these  advertisements  are  usiudly 
drawn  up,  though  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  the  gen- 
tleman, yet  would  I  lay  a  wager,  that  an  adTertisemeut  to  the 
following  effect  would  have  a  much  better  chance  of  apprehend, 
ing  and  laying  by  the  heels  thu  John  Tomkins  than  the  sbare 
description,  although  penned  by  one  who,  from  the  good  serrices 
which  he  appears  to  have  done  for  him,  has  not  impfobably  be«t 
blessed  with  some  yean  of  {nvvioos  intercourse  with  the  uid 
John-  Taking,  then,  the  abore  advertisement  to  be  true,  ot 
nearly  so,  down  to  the  words  *'  left  leg"  inclusive,  (though  1 
have  some  doubt  if  the  blemish  there  implied  amount  to  a  positire 
lameness,  or  be  perceivable  by  any  but  the  nearest  friends  of 
John),  I  would  proceed  thus  :— 

— "  Leans  a  little  forward  in  his  walk,  his  hair  thick  and  Id- 
clining  to  auburn,  hb  nose  of  the  middle  size,  a  little  turned  up 
at  the  end,  lively  hazel  eyes,  (the  contusion,  as  its  effects  are 
probably  gone  off  by  this  time,  I  judge  better  pmltted),  incliiKS 
to  be  corpulent,  his  voice  thick  but  pleasing,  especially  when  he 
sings,  bad  on  a  decent  shag  gr^t  coat  with  yellow  buttons.'' 

Now,  I  would  stake  a  considerable  wager  ((hough  by  no  niGaai 
a  positive  man)  that  some  such  mitigated  desciiptiou  would  lesd 
the  beagles  of  the  law  into  a  much  surer  track  for  finding  tbii 
nngradoua  varlet,  than  to  set  them  upon  a  false  scent  after  &^^ 
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tituinglhieis  and  ftctittoas  sbabbiness ;  tiiough,  to  do  those  gen. 
timiai  jasdcp,  I  h&Te  no'  doabt  their  experience'  has  taught  them 
ID  all  iwii  cases  to  abate  a  great  deal  of  the  defonnity  whicfa 
Ikey  are  imtnicted  to  expect;  and  has  discovered  to  them,  that 
the  Devil's  agents  npon  thii  earth,  like  their  master,  are  far 
l«n  Dgly  in  reality  than  they  are  painted. 

I  ara  afraid,  Mr.  Reflector,  that  I  shall  be  Ihoaght  to  hsTO 
gone  wide  of  my  subject,  vhich  was  to  detect  the  practical  errors 
of  physiognomy,  properly  so  called ;  whereas  I  ha?e  introdnced 
physical  defects,  sach  as  lameness,  the  eS^ts  of  accidents  upon 
a  man's  perMm,  his  irearing  apparel,  See.  as  circumstances,  on 
which  the  eye  of  dislike  looking  ascance,.  may  report  erroneous 
conclosioiu  to  the  noderstanding.  But  if  we  are  liable,  through 
a  kind,  or  an  unkind  passion,  to  mistake  so  grossly  cuncemiug 
fhbgs  io  exterior  and  palpable,  how  much  more  are  we  likely  to 
err  respecting  those  nicer  and  less  perceptible  hints  of  character 
■D  a  face,  whose  detection  constttata  the  triamph  of  the  phy- 
siognomist. 

To  revert  to  those  bestowers  of  unmerited  deformity,  the 
framers  of  advertisements  for  the  apprehensions  of  delinqnents,  a. 
sinceic  desire  of  promoting  the  ends  of  public  justice  induces 
ne  to  address  a  word  to  them  on  the  best  means  of  attaining 
those  ends.  I  will  endesTonr  to  lay  down  a  few  practical,  or  ra- 
ther negative,  rules  for  their  nse,  for  my  ambition  extends  no 
further  than  to  arm  them  with  cautions  against  the  self-defeating 
of  &eir  own  purposes : — 

1.  Imprimis,  then,  Mr.  Advertiser!  If  the  culprit  whom  you 
are  willing  to  recover  be  one  to  whom  in  times  past  you  have 
shewn  kindness,  and  been  disposed  to  think  kindly  of  him  yonr- 
self,  but  he  has  deceived  your  trust,  and  has  rnn  away,  and  left 
yon  with  a  load  of  debt  to  answer  for  him, — sit  down  calmly,  and 
endeavour  to  behold  him  through  the  spectacles  of  memory  rather 
than  of  present  conceiL  Image  to  yourself,  before  yon  pen  a. 
tittle  of  has  description,  the  same  plausible,  good-looking  man 
who  took  you  in ;  and  try  to  put  away  from  your  mind  every 
intmsion  of  that  deceitful  spectre  which  perpetually  obtrudes  it. 
self  hi  the  room  of  your  former  friend's  known  visage.  It  will 
do  yon  more  credit  to  have  been  deceived  by  such  a  one  ;  and 
depnid  npon  it,  the  traitor  will  convey  to  the  eyes  of  the  worid 
in  general  much  more  of  that  first  idea  which  yoa  formed  (per- 
haps in  part  erroneous)  of  his  physiognomy,  than  of  that  fright* 
ful  substitute  which  yon  have  suffered  to  creep  in  upon  your  mind 
and  usurp  upon  it ;  a  creature  which  has  no  archetype  except  in 
your  own  brain. 

S.  If  f  on  be  a  master  that  have  to  advertise  a  nmawty  appren. 
F  ^  2  tice, 
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tice,  tkttugb  the  young  dof^s  iUilb  are  knawn  onlir  to  7011,  uA 
tif  doubt  his  conduct  has  been  aggravatiag  enough,  do  aot  pre* 
■Mitl)'  Kt  him  doim  as  harlng  crooked  aactes.     He  may  hue  > 

S;9ad  pxir  of  lege,  and  run  amy  natwitfaitanding.  Indeed,  the 
otter  does  nther  seem  to  imply  the  former. 

3.  If  the  unhappy  person  sgainit  whom  yosr  luiddie  Ten. 
goance  is  directed  be  a  tiiief,  think  that  a  thief  may  hare  a  goad 
nose,  good  eyei,  good  ears.  It  is  indiipcnstble  to  his  proftssioa 
tliat  he  be  possessed  of  sagacity,  foresight,  vigiiance ;  it  ii  more 
than  prohabla,  th^i,  that  he  is  endncd  with  the  bodily  types  or 
iaslniwtents  of  these  qualities  to  some  tolerable  degrae  of  per. 
fsetneu. 

4.  If  petty  larceny  be  his  oflence,  I  exhort  you,  do  not  con. 
found  ncann«ss  of  crime  with  dimlnntiTeBegs  of  stature.  These 
things  hare  no  cenaoctian.  I  hare  known  a  tail  mm  stoop  to 
the  basest  action,  a  short  man  aspire  to  the  height  of  crime,  a 
fur  mna  be  guUty  of  the  foulest  actions,  &c. 

5.  Pi^rhaps  the  offender  has  be«i  guilty  of  some  atrocious  and 
aggravated  toorder.  Here  is  the  most  difficult  esse  of  al).  It  a 
a£oro  all  requisite,  that  such  a  daring  riolator  of  the  peace  snd 
naft^ty  of  society  should  neet  with  hia  reward,  a  violmt  and  ig- 
nproinious  death.  But  how  shall  we  got  at  him  ?  Who  is  Uiere 
vnong  Ui,  that  has  known  him  before  he  comnuttcd  ttie  oAeooet 
that  sluli  take  upon  htm  to  say  he  can  sit  down  coolly  mid  pen  a 
dispusionats  description  of  a  munlerer  ?  The  tales  of  our  nar> 
sery,— -the  reading  of  our  youth, — the  ill-looking  man  that  vss 
hired  by  the  Uncle  to  dispatch  the  Children  in  the  Wood, — the 
grin  raGbtns  who  smothered  the  Babes  in  the  Tower, — the  bisck 

_and  beetle-browed  assassin  of  Mrs.  Katclitfi-, — the  shag-haired  f  U- 
liun  of  MV.  Monk  Lewls,-~-tbe  Tarquin  tread,  and  mill-steiie 
dropping  eyes,  of  Murder  in  Shakspearef-^-the  exaggeratiens  of 
picture  and  of  poetry, — what  we  have  read  and  what  we  km 
dreamed  of, — rise  up  and  crowd  in  upon  as  audi  eyv^acarii^  pv' 
traits  of  the  man  of  blood,  that  our  pan  is  absolutely  forestalled ; 
we  commence  poets  when  we  should  play  the  put  of  strictest 
historians,  and  the  very  blackness  of  horror  whidi  the  deed  calls 
Dp,  serves  a»  a  cloud  (o  screen  the  doer.  The  fiction  is  blane. 
less,  it  is'accordant  with  those  wise  prrjodices  with  which  nature 
has  guarded  onr  innocence,  as  with  impassable  barriris,  against 
the  commission  of  such  appslMiig  crimes  ;  bat  laeantime,  the  cri- 
minal  escapes ;  or  if, — <owing  to  that  wise  abatement  in  their  ex>, 
pectation  of  deformity,  which,  as  1  hinted  at  before,  the  officeti 
of  purantt  tterer  ful  to  make,  and  no  doubt  in  cases  of  this  sort 
they  make  a  more  than  ordinary  allowanca,-7~ifr  ovring  to  di'> 
or  any  accident,  the  offender  is  caught  and  bron^t  to  bis  trial, 
who  that  has  been  led  out  ef  eorioeity  la  v^si  such  a  sctse, 
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ims  Hot  With  utonlshnmt  ita^ted  on  ike  dhbreiice  between  s 
real  cvmmltter  of  a  marder,  »aA  the  idea  of  one  wMob  he  b&B 
b«en  «alle«tiDg  and  heigbteftiog  ElH  his  life  obt  of^  books,  dreamSf 
bt.  The  fplloff,  pevfalpg,  h  a  deek,  smug.lookjng  man,  vith 
light  hair  and  eye-broWa^-- -the  letter  bj  ilo  meanit  jutting  out  o^ 
like  a  cng,--^iiad  with  neee  of  those  mafks  Irhlch  our  fanC}'  had 
pre-bcEfowed  upon  Uta. 

■  I  find  I  am  getting  nitawAi^  too  sertoas;  tfa^  best  n/ayon  such 
oecaHdns  iri,  to  Leave  olf,  winch  I  shall  do  by  geatiailj  rbcOm.^ 
m^oding  to  all  {nvsecating  WlTertieen  not  to  cbufsund  crimel 
*ith  ^lin^M  t  orrather,  to  distiltguisll  between  that  physioghd« 
tnical  deC'ormity,  which  I  aiH  willing  to  grant  always  accotnpa' 
nies  crhnp,  and  mere  phjpkal  N^fftuwr,-^ which  AigniBea  notfaidg, 
Itt  the  exponent  of  nothi^f  aitd  may  exist  id  a  good  or  bad  peM 
GOB  indifferestly. 

Cbito. 


Ant.  XVI.— ftt  tite  probable  Effect*  of  the  Gunpoader  Trtat 
son  in  lhi»  country  if  Ihe  CortipiratoTf  kad  atcOmplhbeS  tkelt 

'Mr.  Reflkctok, 
Tm  Gimpdwder  Treason  was  the  subjeet  whicU  called  forth  tll« 
carilest  specimea  which  is  left  us  of  the  piUpH  e^nedc^  of 
Jeremy  Taylor.  When  he  preached  the  Sermon  on  that  amiifei^ 
sary,  which  is  printed  at  the  epd  of  the  folio  editios  of  his  Ser- 
mons, he  wu  a  yoang  inaii  just  poguseHciog  his  ministry,  under 
the  auspices  of  Archbishop  Laud,  From  the  amazing  research  of 
learaingj  and  powers  pf  taaturest  oratory,  which  it  majiifests,  on^ 
Bbotdd  '  rather  hate  coojflctured  it  to  have  proceeded  from  the 
eame  person  after  h6  was  ripened  by  time  into  a  Bishop  aiid  F^ 
ther  of  the  Church.  The  cooclosion  of  his  discourse  it  io  per. 
tinent  to  my  subject,  that  I  must  beg  your  patieiice  wtiile  I  fr^'- 
GcHbe  it.  Be  has  beefl  dAWing  i  parallel  betweed  the  fire'  4hlcll 
VanX  and  his  accomplices  meditated,  an^  that  which  JatfiM  and 
John  were  willing  to  hive  called  down  from  heaveii  upon  tlie 
Iteads  of  the  Samari talis  Who  would  not  receive  OUr  Saviour  into 
tJieir  h'ORset.  "  LasHy,"  he  says,  "  it  (tBe  powder  treason) 
«as  a  flr6  so  strange  that  it  had  no  example.  Tbe  apostles^  iii. 
deed,  pleaded  a  mbtak^A  precedent  for  the  reasonableness  of 
their  demand^  they  defied  leave  to  do  but  ewn  as  EUas  did, 
'the  Gfteks  otdy  TAain.t&is  cbLnse,  it  is  aOt  in  Hk  tSbUa  of  tfao 
If  3  Charci 
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Qiiircli  of  Rome.  And,  Teall^,  tfawe  RomanoJiarbari  could  nenr 
pretend  any  precedent  for  aa  act  so  barbarons  as  theirs.  AiTt~ 
meleck,  indeed,  killed  a  king,  but  he  spared  the  peaple.  Hiiniaii 
would  hare  kilted  the  people,  but  spared  the  king.  But  tfiat 
both  king  and  people,  princes  and.  judges,  branch  and  rmb  wd 
root,  shonld  die  at  once  (as  if  Caligola^'s  wisfa  were  actuated,  and 
all  England  npon  one  head)  was  nerer  kn9wn  t>U  now,  that  all 
tiie  malice  ot  the  world  'o^^  ^  *^^  as  in  a  center.  The  Sicilian 
eren-song,  the  mating  of  St,  Bartholomew,  known  for  the  pitiless 
and  damned  masucres,  were  but  xavitt  e-xJai  om^,  the  dream  of 
the  shadow  of  imoke,  if  compared  with  this  great  fire.  In  tarn, 
pccupato  ii^ulo  fabuiai  Tutlgarit  nequilia  npn  in^^enii.  This  wa^ 
a  busy  age ;  lierostratus  must  have  inrented  a  more  sublimed 
malice  thui  the  burning  c^f  one  teqipje  or  not  have  been  so  much 
as  spoke  of  since  the  discovery  of  the  powder  treason.  Bat  \ 
mnst  inake  more  haste,  I  shall  not  else  climb  the  sublimity  of 
this  impiety.  Nero  was  sometimes  the  populare  odium,  was  po. 
pnlarly  hated,  and  deserved  it  too,  for  he  slew  his  master,  and 
bis  wife,  and  all  his  fomily,  once  or  twice  over, — opened  his 
mother's  womb, — fired  the  city, — laughed  at  it, — slandered  the 
Christians  for  it ;  but  yet  all  these  were  hut  principia  matoruin, 
the  Tery  first  rudiments  of  evil.  Add,  then,  to  these,  Herod'^ 
^a^ler.piece  at  Ramab,  t^i  it  waf  decyphered  by  the  tears  wd 
md  threues  of  the  matrons  in  an  universal  mourning  for  the  loss 
of  their  pretty  infants  ;  yet  this  of  Herod  will  prove  but  an  in- 
fant wickedness,  and  that  of  Nero  the  e»il  but  of  one  city.  I 
wonfd  willingly  hay^  found  out  an  example,  but  see  I  cannot ; 
-^bonld  I  pat  into  the  scale  tbe  extract  p(  ^1  (he  old  tyr^^its  i^ 
antique  stones, — 


ahould  I  lake  for  Irae  story  the  highest  crnelty  as  it  was  fancied 
by  the  most  hieroglyphical  Egyptian,  this  alone  would  weigh 
them  down,  as  if  the  Alps  were  put  iu  scale  against  the  dost  of  a 
iwlauce.  For  bad  this  accursed  treason  prospered,  we  should 
\are  had  the  whole  kingdom  mourn  for  the  inestimahle  loss  of  its 
duefest  glory,'  its  life,  its  present  joy,  and  all  its  very  hopes  for 
the  future.  For  si^ch  was  tlierr  destined  malice,  that  they  would 
not  only  liave  infiicteS  so  cruelahlow,  but  Wve  made  it  incur- 
able, 1^  cutting  off  oiir  supplies  of  joy,  the  whole  succession  of 
the  Line  Royal,  Not  only  the  Vine  itself,  but  ^1  the  gemniHte, 
and  the  tender  olive  branches,  should  either  have  been  bent 
to  their  intentions,  and  inade  to  grow  crooked,  or  else  heea 
broken- 
ly And  now,  after  such  nibliinlty  at  malice,  I  vtll  not  instuice 
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iA  the  sacrilegious  Tuin  of  the  neighbouring  tempks,  which  needs 
mast  Itave  perishrd  in  the  flame, — nor  in  the  disturbing  the 
asbea  of  our  infombed  Itings,  devouring  their  dead  ruins  lilte 
sepulchral  dogs, — these  are  but  minutes,  id  respect  of  the  min 
prepared  for  the  liring  temples: — 

Strageit  "d  Utam  ii«il  tttUt 

CArltlai  cadcniam  Prlnclptot 

Jmpiinf,  uefattaniai 

Patrit  ptHrtt  fabrica. 
Hrga  {KC  pettrit  U»giui  reteiert 
liBuif,  Chriitt,  (Hal,  qui  damifum  ilraii 
I^fidum  pcpalum  cu»  DiKt  ptYjido  1" 

-  In  sack  ttrubs  of  eloquent  indignation  did  Jeren^jr  Taylor's 
^ung  oratory  inveigh  against  that  stupendous  attempt,  which  he 
truly  says  had  no  parallel  in  ancient  or  modem  times.  A  century 
and  a  half  of  European  crimes  has  elapsed  since  be  made  the  as. 
sertion,  and  his  position  remains  in  its  strength.  He  wrote  near 
the  time  in  which  the  nefarious  project  had  like  to  have  been 
completed.  Men's  minds  still  were  shuddering  from  the  recent. 
nesi  of  tiie  escape.  It  must  hare  been  within  his  memory,  or 
have  been  sounded  in  his  ears  so  young  by  bis  parents,  that  h* 
would  seem,  in  his  maturer  yearsj  to  have  remembered  it,  Vio 
wonder  then  that  he  describes  it  in  words  that  bom.  But  to  us, 
Mr.  Reflector,  to  whom  the  tradition  has  come  slowly  down,  aii^ 
has  had  time  to  cool,  the  story  of  Gnido  Vanx  sounds  rather 
like  a  tale,  a  fable,  and  an  inrention,  than  true  history.  It  sup. 
poses  such  gigantic  audacity  pf  dariog,  combined  with  such  more  - 
than  infantile  stupidity  in  the  motive^ — such  a  combination  of  the 
£end  and  the  monkey, — that  credulity  is  almost  swallowed  up  in 
contemplating  the  singularity  of  the  attempt.  It  has  accordingly, 
in  some  degree,  shared  the  fate  of  fiction.  It  is  familiarized  to  u<i 
in  a  kind  of  serio.ludicroni  way,  like  the  story  of  Gug  of  War. 
wick,  or  VaUmine  and  Orson.  The  way  which  we  ta^e  to  per. 
petuate  the  memory  of  this  detiTerance  (out  of  church)  is  well 
adapted  to  keep  up  this  fabular  notion.  Boys  go  about  the 
streets  annually  with  a  beggarly  scarecrow  drest  up,  ifhich  is  to 
be  burnt,  indeed,  at  night,  with  holy  leal ;  but,  meantime,  they 
beg  a  penny  for  poor  Guy :  this  periodical  petition,  which  we 
hare  heard  from  our  infancy,— -combined  with  the  dress  and  api 
peaiancc  of  the  effigy,  so  well  calculated  to  move  compassion, 
-T-have  the  effect  of  quite  removing  from  our  fancy  the  horrid 
circumstances  of  the  story  which  is  thus  commemorated  ;  utd  in 
poor  Guj/  vainly  should  we  try  to  recognise  any  of  ^te  featurea 
of  that  tremendous  madman  in  iniquity,  Guido  Vaux,  with  his 
horrid  crew  of  accomplices,  that  sought  to  emulate  earthquakes 
fLod  bursting  vf^canoes  ia  their  more  than  mortol  nifchief,  ' 

ft  4  -■■-■■■   j„jj(^^ 
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]ndc«fd^  tihe  w)i«Ie  sQTpfkea;  of  bivqUig  Quy  F>u)x,  «r  fA< 
Pt^W,  W^ttfi  "  indift^r^ntly,  called,  is  a  ^art.flf  Treason  Trpoej/fe, 
asd  «d«ir9ti1^  adapted  to  towvr  o»r  feelings  «p<w  ihh  tmniaiubVc 
B^ject.  Xhe  ptwtern  at  the  Utt|«  4ii<nl«iiBo  Pr^e^  ftwft, 
vhich  I  dare  say  you  hare  seen,  Jdr,  IU.4e<;tor)  priiyt^  by 
T.  Ba^kett*  in  1749,  which  has  the  effigj'  of  his  sacred  Majesty 
George  II.  piously  prefiieil ;  haye  illustrated  the  gerTice  (a  very 
£ne  one  in  i(self)  which  is  appointed  fw  tlie  Aun'Tcrsary  of  this 
Day,  ii;ith  a  print,  which  it  is  n«t  very  64«y  to  (te^crihe,  but  the 
contents  appear  tO|  be  theses— The  sc«ne  is  a  i>ooa>,  I  ConjecturCj 
in  the  king's  palace.  TVo  persons, — one  of  whom  I  take  to  be 
James  himself,  from  his  wearing  his  hat  wliile  the  pther  stands 
b«Kbe«de4;-rrare  ifileQtty  (arrejtfaig  » soft  oi  sp«ot^wn,  of  w- 
etc  mirror,  which  itamia  upon  %  pe4eiW  in  t)ie  midf  t  ttf  the  roon^.- 
in  which  » littk  figure  of  G19  f xw  witb  U>i  dark  Iqnteni  a:p- 
proachkig  iim  iaor  «f  the  l^ftrlkiawt  Houm,  i;  mads  discerwble 
l>y  tfce  light  proceediiig  fron.  a  great  ^/a  wbidi  fi^toes  in  from  IJK 
iopmosl  corner  ot  iitQ  upaj^foefii,  hy  «hi(^  *ye  th«  piou&  attJst 
np  doabt  afuri  to  designate  ProiideiMW.  On  tl^  other  side  of 
tks  ipiim,  is  a  figure  doing  something^  w^ich  piualed  nv  when* 
cWlf^  U14  contiHiiw  to.  pujile  ipe.  now.  The  best  I  cm  n>alte  of 
it  ts,  that  it  if.  a  con3[»rator  buiy  iayiflg  t^e  ti^V,— but  then^ 
why  it  he  represented  in  the  king's  GbnmJbci'  i— Conjecture  Vpo\ 
4P  bqlfutioal  ^  desiga  ia  laia,  and  t  only  notice  th&  priojl  as  be>' 
i))S  one  of  the  earliest  graj^c  representatioRS  whic^  w«ke  ray 
childbood  ixto  woiuW,  and  donhtiesB  cotftbin^d  witb  the.  nDun- 
iB^iy  liefoio  meutiooed,  to  toJu  off  tfie  «dg«,.of  (h^t  lMN'r«rwfaiclt 
t^4  Mkad  hitloriait  mentioi^  of  Guide's  coii«pira(:]i  ceuld  Mt 
lwX*'Iajl«d.oT-exciting.  '        ■ 

' ,  K«n  that  so  nany  yeajs  are  past  ainco  tlMi  Sh^on^aable  ma. 
t^oatiAD  Svst  hijipatji  frustratod,  Uvillaot,  1  https,  be  consi.. 
deied  a  profafle  porting  with  the  sukjc«t,  if  we  take  no  vory  so^ 
qoits  aarcey  of  the  CMiaequences  that;  ytoeJA  k4i«  Aa»«d  Cnr 
fj|^pl0t,if  it-bad)iadas^cceflsfiiI.issHe..  'fhe  first  thing  tiwtatrikM 
iHf.iBi*  selfish  point  of  viaw,  is  tha  «aberiAi  change  itdiicttit. 
ifta^  ts5e ,  p;'»4uced  in  tW  coarse  of  the  Bbbiliit)^..  AXl  the  Uo 
oient  Qoeni^  baiqg'  astjngvtshed,  *a  it  was  iiit«adttdi  at^  ooft  hhtWy 
tibft  S^HrBoab  mnst  haiw  bee«  cloied  far  erei,.  ox  a  new  rat^oA 
P«^rs  BWJt  liare  hoeu  cfeated  to  Bupj^jithe  deficiency;  as  the  firsfi 

parti 


*  Tbp  iRBf , ;  I  fffttwK,  fgon,  «|tK)iiL  ibe  cler^eiM  ia  <lw  ) 

FiciiT  <uid  ifa«^  iiol  wUboui  judiineni,  paises,  Ibi:  liieinQrable  ci 

Ua^  Hf™™,  Uw  Riiig,-- 

,      .      'tis  H  6caii(l»Ioqs  thing. 

Tliu  (bU  Boeketl  jbould^prinl  fur  the  Crowa. 
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p^t  ot  this  (lileiBina  is  a  deal  too  sliocUDg  to  tLiiik  og^  vhxt  a 
fund  oC  moutb-wAteriiiij  reflections  does  this  give  ritu  t«  ia  tt)a, 
breast  of  us  plebeians  of  A.  D.  1811 — Why  jou  or  I,  Mr.  R««, 
flectur,  might  have  bcea  Duke  of  —  •—  or  Earl  «f  —— ;  I 
particularise  ira  titles,  to  avoid  the-  le«at  suspicion  of  iotvuLioa  t« 
tjsurp  the  dignities  of  tbe  two  qubieiuca  nrUom  1  kare  in  my  eje  s 
-r^butafe«Uii§  more  diguilicd  tjian  envy  sometimes  excites  a  sigli, 
vhen  I  think,  bow  the  postentf  qf  Guido's  Lp({ioD  9f  Hoqaur 
(amons  whoni  you  or  I  tntght  have  beea^  misht  have  roUsd  dow^ 
*'  dulcified,"  as  Burke  axprcsses  it,  "  hj  aa  exposata  to  tho  ion 
fiuence  of  hearen  in  a  looj;  flow  of  s«iiLTatioas,  fiom  the  baEd^ 
^idulaus,  metallic  liQctnre  of  the  ^ring,"  *  What  new  ocdera 
of  merit,  think  yo8,  this  Et^lish  Napoleon  would  hare  chaseo  S 
tonights  of  tho  Uaraet,'  or  Lords  of  the  Tub,  Grand  AlmonarB  ■( 
the  Cellar,  or  Uifusters  of  Esplosioii  2 — We  should  have  given  the 
Train  cottchtmt.^  ^d  tiie  Fire  rampant,  in.  anr  arms,;  we  sbooli) 
hav«  quartered  thfi  1)0^ ca  white  matches  m  oar  coata ;— 4he  SiiaU 
lows  would  have  ^en  nptliing  to  us.-^ ' 

Turning  away  from  tlie^e  mortifying  reflections,  let  us  cootCBtn 
plate  its  eflectg  upon  (he  other  housey  for  tliej  were  all  to  tun 
(jone  together, — King,  Lords,  ComrawiS'-- 

To  a£sibt  OUT  imagination,,  let  us  tak^  Imitg,  Mr.  ReQ«ctor,  to 
mppose, — and  we  do  it  it  in  the  btnnUss  wantonnest  of  fancy,— 
to'  suppose  that  the  tremendous  exploaitm  had  taken  place  in  ouc 
day&; — we  better  know  what  a  House  of  Commons  iS  in  our  days^ 
'  and  can  better  estimate  our  l;o»s ; — let  us  image,  tben,  to  our. 
lel.TCs,  the  United  Parliament  silting  in  full  coincUive  above~-> 
Faux  just  ready  with  lus  train  and  matches  below  ;  Lit  bis  hand  s 
*'  reed  tipt  with  fire" — he  applies  the  fati  e^iue 

To  afftst  our  notions  still  further,  let  us  supposa  tlufr  som* 
lucky  dog  of  a  reporter,  who  had  escaped  by  miracle  ^en  swvf 
plank  of  St.  Stephen's  benches,  and  came  plump  upon  tho  Eoof 
q£  the  a^jacenjt  iibbey,  from  whence  descending,  at  swne  neigh, 
bowing  coffeeJiouae,  first  wiping  his  clothes  and.  calln^  foe  • 
glass,  of  lemoOaile,  he  sits  down  aoA  reports  what  ke  had  hear4 
and  seen  (quorum  pars  magna  fuit)  for  the  Morning  Pott  w  th« 
Courier,— we  ean  scitrcely  imagine  faim  describiag  the  mmt  iif 
Aay  otkee  words^  but  some  such  as  these  :— 

'' A  itfa^un. was  p^t  and  carried.  Thai  this  HkuiM  do- O^fwmf 
.That  .the  Speaker  do  quit  the  Chair..  Th»  Howe  koss  amid 
clamours  for  Order." 

In 


•  LcKer.  lo  a  NoUe  Lord, 
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In  sftme  tarh  way  Uie  erent  might  most  techntcallf  have  bera 
conTcyed  to  th«  public.  Bat  a  po«tical  mind,  Mr.  Reflector,  not 
content  witji  this  dry  method  of  narration,  cannot  help  pursuing 
die  efltcti  of  tbts  tremendoDs  blowing  up,  this  adjournment  in 
the  air  liite  die.  It  leea  the  benches  moont,— the  Chur  first,  and 
then  the  benches,— .and  fint  the  Treasury  Bench,  hurried  up  in 
this  nttroui  explosion;  the  Members,  as  it  were,  pairing  off; 
Whigs  and  Tories  talung  their  friendly  apotheosis  together,  (as 
they  did  their  tandwicbe*  below  in  Bnllaihy's  room).  Fancy,  in 
her  flight,  keeps  pace  with  the  aspiring  legislators,  she  sees  the 
awful  seat  of  order  mounting  till  It  becomes  finally  fised  a  con. 
■tellalion,  next  to  Cassiopeia's  chdr,-«tbe  wig  of  him  that  sat  in 
it  taking  its  place  near  Berenice's  curls  ;— .all)  in  their  degrees, 
(littering  somewhere.  Sussex  misses  her  member  *  on  earth,  but 
Is  consoled  to  Tiew  him,  ou  a  starry  night,  siding  the  Great  Bear. 
Cambridge  beholds  hers  +  next  Scorpio.  The  gentle  Castlereagh 
curdles  in  the  Milky  Way.  St.  Peter,  at  Heaven's  wicltef,—, 
no,  not  St,  Peter,— 'St,  Stephen,  with  open  arms,  receives  his 

While  Fancy  beholds  these  celestial  appropriations,  Reason, 
no  leas  pleased,  discerns  the  mighly  benefit  which  so  complete  a 
renovation  must  produce  below.  Ijii  the  most  determined  foe  to 
corruption,  the  most  thorough-paced  redresser  of  abuses,  try  to 
conceive  a  more  absolute  purification  of  the  House  than  this  was 
calculated  to  produce; — why,  Pride's Pnrge was  nothing  to  it; — 
the  whole  borougb.mongering  system  would  hare  been  got  rid  of, 
fairly  0^/o(fed;_with  it,  the  senseless  distinctions  of  party  must 
bare  disappeared  ;  faction  must  have  ranished  j  corruptiQn  bavo 
expired  in  air.  From  JIundred,  Tylbing,  ^i^  Wapentake,  some 
new  Alfred  would  haye  convened,  in  all  Us  purity,  the  primitive 
Wittenai,gemot,_fizeid  upon  a  basis  of  property  of  population, 
permanent  a*  the  pole>. 

From  this  dream  of  universa)  restitution,  Reason  and  Fancy 
with  difficulty  awake  to  view  the  real  state  or  things.  But, 
blessed  be  Heaven,  Mr.  Reflector,  St.  Stephen's  walls  arc  yet 
•tnnding,  all  her  seats  firmly  secured ;  nay,  some  have  doubted 
(since  the  Septennial  Act)  whether  gunpowder  itself,  or  any  tiling 
sliort  of  a  Committee  above  Hairt,  would  be  able  to  shake  any 
one  member  from  his  seat;,-. that  great  and  final  improvement  to 
the  Abbey,  which  is  all  that  seems  wanting,  by  removing  West. 
ndnster-hall  and  its  appendages,  and  letting  in  the  view  of  the 

Thames, 
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Thames,  raiut  not  be  expected  iD'Onrilftfs.  DumiEMtg,  iliercfore, 
ull  such  speculations  til  mere  tales  of  &  tub,  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
honest  Eugtisbmap,  (o  endenTour^  hf  means  less  wholesale  tbait 
(roido's,  (oameliorate,  without exttBguishing,  Parliaments;  tohoM 
the  lantern  to  the  dark  places  of  corruption ;  to  apply  the  match  to 
the  rotten  parts  of  the  system  only  ;  and  to  wrap  himself  np,  not 
in  the  muffling  mantle  of  conspiracy,  but  in  the  warm,  hoiiest 
cloak  of  integnt)-  and  patriotic  intention. 
I  sm,  Sir,  Yours, 

Sphcui^tob, 


Aet.  XVII.— Poe^s  al  CoUtge. 

TuE  ingenuity  of  Mr,  Walter  Scolt  has  heou  exercised  with  its 
Tisual  bouk-making  diffuseness,  in  patching  up  some  account  of 
the  life  of  Dryden,  which  he  has  prefixed  to  his  late  copious 
edition  of  the  works  of  that  illustrious  poet.  The  masterly  bio. 
graphical  statement  of  Johnson  was  not  sufficient,  it  seems,  to 
satisfy  the  admirers  of  the  poet ;  and  accordingly  Mr,  Scott,  with 
an  industry  by  no  means  equalled  by  his  success,  has  manufactured 
another  life  to  supply  the  '  deficiencies  of  his  predecessor.  We 
are  still  left  in  the  dark  with  respect  to  some  circumstances^ 
which  torment  us  by  exciting  our  curiosity  without  gratifying  it. 
Thus,  we  find,  (hat  the  great  poet  received  an  education  as  ft 
king's  scholar  at  Westminster,  and  subsequenlly  removed  to 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Of  his  studies  at  the  former  w. 
ininary,  we  have  frequent  mention  in  his  writings ;  on  tlie  latter 
he  is  almost  entirely  silent :  Dr,  Busby,  his  schoolmaster,  is'ad> 
dressed  with  the  warmest  a£feclion  and  gratitude,  which  were  nol 
extinguished  to  the  latest  period  of  his  life  ;  bat  of  his  college, 
tutors,  his  college  studies,  and  college.habits,  we  are  almost  w 
ignorant  as  if  he  had  never  entered  the  walls  of  such  a  society. 
The  little  notice  we  do  meet  with  in  his  writings  of  the  Univer. 
Bity  of  Cambridge,  b  of  such  a  nature,  as  not  only  involves  ui 
in  a  mysterious  darkness,  but  excites  painful  feelings  of  regret 
and  indignation.  In  a  Prologue  written  "  in  his  riper  age"  he 
f  xpresses  s  contemptuous  indifference  towards  it : — 

"  Oifbrd  lo  bin  a  dearrr  nane  ibatl  ba 
Than  his  owd  maiher-universiij  : — 
Thebes  did  his  rude,  unkDDwing  youlb  ergsgri 
He  chuari  Alhem  in  his  riper  age," 

With 
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VfHh  ft  Tt«ir  i»  nplaining  Oi«  groundi  of  fhh  disBSti«fttctian 
«f  Dryden  witb  his  'motber.vfiiversUj','  Mr.  Walter  Scott  entor* 
tains  ni  with  a  droll  story  of  his  bang  *^  put  out  of  commons'' 
for  rcfractorineaa  to  the  viM-master  of  his  collie;  a  story, 
trhich  nayK'rve,  perhaps,  to  console  by  Us  eiaiii|rieo^er  gowns.' 
men  suffering  under  the  same  affliction,  tint  surely  omnot  be  >e. 
rlonsly  atldnecd  as  a  reason  for  being  offeoitod  ^th  tbe  iAo)e 
nniTersity. 

An  attempt  to  clear  np  this  part  of  Dryden's  history,  and  to 
vindicate  iilm  from  (he  obvious  charge  of  ingratitude  and  injus. 
tice,  ia  more  interesting  than  easy.  Yet  it  is  certain,  that  if 
Dryden  has  treated  his  mother.university  with  uovarrantable  ne- 
glect, or  a  pointed  contempt  more  bitter  thpa  neglect,  he  has,  at 
least,  been  deprived,  in  return,  of  that  deforence  which  was  un. 
quf'stionably  due  to  him,  as  one  of  the  greatest  poets  that  erer 
exalted  our  nation.  Who  iroaid  not  bare  expected,  that  the 
name  of  Dryden  would  be  joined  with  those  of  Newton,  Bentley, 
ftai  Porsou,  ani]  handed  down  with  tbera  from  age  to  age  as  lb« 
tjoast  of,  at  least,  his  college,  if  not  his  university  ?  But  the 
Cam  bridge-traveller  is  conducted  tlirough  all  the  departments  of 
curiosUy,  and  taught  to  admire  the  various  monnments  of  science : 
lie  gazes  with  delight  on  the  statue  of  N«wfon,  but  looks  in  vain 
for  that  of  Dryden ;  and  is  left  to  conclude,  either  that  Drj^cji 
was  not  a  member  of  Tfjnity  College,  pr  that  he  conferred  no  ho. 
nonr  on  his  college,  and  is  consequently  eiitm,ed  to  no  posthumous 
distinction  at  its  hands. 

Surely,  such  a  treatment  of  such  a  man  is  every  way  disgrace- 
ful and  unaccountable.  But  when  it  is  considered,  that  Cowley^ 
who  adorned  the  same  college,  has  experience^  the  same  scanty 
distinction,  the  circumstaDce  can  hp  attributed  solely  to  that  rigid 
austerity  of  taste,^to  that  jealons  exclusioi)  of  every  thing  poeti. 
cal,  which  seems  to  be  the  necessary  Fcsnlt  of  fbe  confined  system 
of  a  college.  We  need  not  wonder  to  be  told  by  Or.  Johnson, 
that  "  at  lh<  university  Dryden  duos  not  appear  to  have  been 
eager  of  poetical  ifistiaction,"  because  we  are  convinced,  that 
the  manifestation  of  such  a  dispositiou  would  have  been  of  itself 
alinost  sufficient,  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  to  exclude  him  from 
aJl  fntnre  favour  and  encoutagranent  in  that  university,  whitA 
was  tf  that  time  certainly  not  very  poetical.  But  the  following 
sentence  of  the  gseat  biographer  Is  almost  circulated  to  jfrovokf 
us  to  laughter : — 

"  He  obtained,  wfraferer  Wi5>the'  retMm,  no  MlbWship  in  th« 
college.  Why  he  was  exclnd^' cannot  now  be  kncTwn,  and  it  is 
vain  to  gneas ;  had  he  thought  himself  injued^  he  knew  how  ta 
com; lain," — la/e  of  Dryden. 

PiTfleq 
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Dr^den  a  fellow  of  a  collide  t  W^o  do«i  not  know  Aai  fei. 
lowsbips  w«re  bellowed  on  mat)ieiiuitics  i  Now,  it  does  not  ip^ 
peer  (ram  the  writings  of  Dryden,  th^t  he  had  paid  matik  attan> 
UoB  to  this  study  ;  nor  ia  it  in  the  leait  probable,  that  so  loote^ 
BO  gigantic,  and  so  irregular  a  genias,  as  his,  could  have  been  at 
all  chained  down  to  the  dry  lucubratiom  of  mathematical  icienoe. 
It  is  not  among  the  fellows  of  a  college,  therefore,  that  we  ar« 
to  search  for  the  name  of  Dryden ;  a  fellow  "  should  be  made  of 
sterner  stuffv  thaa  poetry, — of  intense  itndj  and  unwearied  tp^ 
plication,  of  a  patient  forbeorance  from  forbidde*  purraiti,  and 
a.  humble  attachment  to  those  which  are  pr«scribed.   . 

Such  being  the  neeessury  qualifications  on  which  collie  lio- 
^  Bonrs  are  nsnally  bestowed,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Dryden  waj  ex- 
cluded from  them ;  and  yet,  sudi  was  the  capriciousneis  of  hlS 
temper,  sach  wis  bis  inclination  to  complain  of,  rather  than 
to  guard  ngalnst  hia  itecessitita^  that  it  is  not  {raprobahlc  he  migjit 
subsequently  feel  indignant  at  the  pritatioa  of  that  resource  from 
his  college,  for  the  attainment  of  wbieh  he  had  declined  previoasly 
to  qualify  himself.  If  snch  were  the  case,  we  can  only  pity  the 
great  man  for  his  ftetfutness,  wilboot  having  much  to  say  for  the 
jastice  of  k.       , 

And  yet,  after  all,  who  ttia.II  Tentnre  to  uj,  that  the  abave. 
qooted  rejecli(m  of  all  ties  to  hii  "  nother-muTersity"  was  not  a 
Vere  momentary  ebullition  of  il[>4atured  spleen  and  caprice,,  un- 
founded on  any  deep-roofed,  feeling^  and  gnided  by  no  ieriou» 
wish,  except  to  pay  a  complimait  to  a  rival  Roiveni^^  which  b«  '. 
Vhanced  tiien  to  be  address!^  I  This  ii  Tendered  more  ^wobablo 
fi»ni  Ok  considerailtait,.  that  '*  in  the  life  of  Plutarch  he  nentlotui 
hia  e<iacstion  in  the  college  with  gratitode."  Why  this  gratitkde 
was  not  of  a  more  doiable  nalarc  than  to  be  shaken  by  the  paltry 
prospect  of  a  temporary  interest,  or  whether  lui  coltege  had  any 
(trong  claims  ob  his  gratitude,  we  cannot  now  detennine :  w« 
can  only  regret,  that  so  tittle  ia  known  of  >o  constden^le  a  poT> 
tion  of  the  life  of  such  a  man,  and  must  rest  contented  with  the 
dull  memorial,  that  he  went  to  Cambri.dge  in  IC50,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  a  bachelor's  degree  in  ISM. 

"Whether  it  be,  that  by  the  frigid  atmosphere  of  a  college  the 
facnlties  of  a  poet  are  frozen  into  inactirity^  or  that  a  c«Al^e  Ufe 
is  too  retked  to  attract  the  notice  of  biographers,  we  are  mar- 
Tellously  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  what  have  been  the  oecq^tiou 
of  some  of  our  most  illustrioui  countrymen,  who  have  idept 
ftway,  as  it  were,  three  dull  years  within  the  walls  of  a  ctriUgc, 
and  never  favoured  the  world  with  aay  account  of  their  stndie* 
or  amusements,  of  their  thinking  or  playful  boors,  during  that 
time.  Our  universities  appear  to  be  destitute  of  that  .ambition, 
which  would  delight  in  tracing  the  movements  of  their  most  ce'^- 
•  btated 
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bntcd  sow,— in  nolieia^  tbeir  local  hftblts  and  ciiiploytnenli,— 
uri  in  contributing  some  portion  of  information  towards  ilinsi 
tnting  tfae  lives  of  some  of  the  omaments  of  their  couotiy.  ~  In' 
tke  abwDce  of  this  laudable  ambition,  we  may  visit  Cambricige' 
vHhont  being  able  to  collect  any  traditionary  inforiaation  of  Dry. 
dea  or  of  Bacon  ;  and  as  to  Oxford,  thn  wit§  tliere  are  so  igno. 
nnt  of  any  thing  relative  to  the  college  habits  of  their  j^reat 
men,  that  they  will  talk  to  yon,  with  a  very  entertaining  sir  of 
importance,  of  the  manacrs  and  genius  of  Warton  1  All  this  is' 
T«7  potty,  and  one  would  rather  hear  of  something  new  and  in- 
tereiting  of  Johnson,  of  Addison,  and  of  Locke. 

Of  Cowley,  thoDgh  go  far  removed  from  ns,  more  appears  to 
be  known  than  of  later  stndenls.  lie  ventured  to  follow  hii' 
poetical  itadics  at  Cambridge,  and  he  even  did  it  with  iiiipunily  r 
but  he  was  afterwards,  by  political  influence,  ejected  from  his' 
"  mother  nniversity,"  and  obliged  to  shelter  himself  in  Oxford  ; 
■n  indignity  which  he  bore  with  mere  manliness  than  Dryden' 
would  have  evinced,  who  was  the  greater  poet,  but  not  the 
graater  man,  of  the  two. 

Milton,  says  Johnson,  was  admitted  a  siiar  al  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge.  This  is  disputed  by  an  annotator  [R-},  who  main- 
tdni  that  Milton  was  a  pensioner  ;  for  proof  of  which  he  appeals 
to  tiie  College  Register ; — "  Johannes  Miltonus,  &c.  &c.  admis> 
■ui  est  peosionarius  minor."  Now,  If  be  was  a  pensioner,  what 
is  the  signification  of  this  minor  ?  Au  appeal  shonld  be  made  to 
lome  one  better  acquainted  than  myself  with  college  terms ;  but 
it  does  appear  to  me,  that  the  phrase  '*  pensionarius  minor"  can 
■igntf}'  nothing  else  but  a  sizar.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  seems  cer- 
tMin,  that  he  "  inflered  the  pnblic  indignity  of  corporal  correc. 
tion"  at  collt^e,  and  that  he  was  either  expelled  or  rusticated.  *^- 
It  if,  besides,  reported,  that  while  a  college  student,  he  was'- 
dbcovered  asleep  by  a  lady^  who  left  by  his  side  a  paper  inscribed 
wiA  &a  foUowing  verses  of  Guarini  :— 

"  Oechi,  ilelle  mortate, 

MioiMrl  de  >iei  nalt. 

Se  chlail  ucctdeir, 

Apent  che  fartle )" 

The  troth  of  this  story  does  not  rest  on  indispatable  authority: 
but  if  it  be  tnie,  it  was  fortunate  for  the  lady  that  she  did  not 
■ce  him  awake ;  for  his  eyes  were  by  no  means  so  brilliant  as  to 
COrrespMid  with  the  beauty  of  his  features. 

Gray,  I  betiere,  did  not  distinguish  himself  in  any  honourable 
my,  while  be  wu  an  nnder-graduate :  it  is  said,  that  he  reo- 

dered 
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dered  bimsflf  otiiiosions  to  his  fellov  collegiass  by  fbe  prim  ef- 
femiiucy  of  his  manners,  which  presented  lo  itniige  a  contrut 
ta  the  maaly  fire  of  his  writings.  He  was  afterwards,  in  1768* 
presented  by  the  late  Duke  of  Grafton  with  the  Professonhip 
of  Modem  History  at  Cambridge, — a  lacrative  office,  whicb 
he  had  previously  solicited  in  Tain  of  the  Earl  of  Bote,  But 
*'  apud  Scoti  istius  meatein  ingeninm  Grayii,  et  doctrina,  et 
probi  mores  minus  Taluerunt,  quam  artes  adnlatorie  competi- 
toris."  * 

There  [s  no  donbt,  that  if  the  college  anecdotes  of  onr  great 
men  were  presetted  with  better  accuracy  than  they  are,  they 
would  add  no  small  portion  of  entertainment  and  Instniction  to 
the  details  of  literary  history.  But  tlus  part  of  biography  is  In 
general  too  moch  neglected:  a  minute  attention  is  bestowed  on 
less  interestiog  days  of  boyhood,  and  even  the  infancy  of  a  great 
man  is  made  the  object  of  scrapulons  research  :  but  at  the  time 
of  his  entering  upon  »  college  life, — at  that  time,  when  his  mind 
begins  to  develope  itself,  his  views  to  be  expMided,  and  the  blos- 
soms of  his  future  greatness  to  put  forth  their  promise, — he  is  ne- 
glected as  a  wild  fiower,  noworthy  of  cultivation.  His  biographer 
disdaini  to  follow  bim  into  the  recesses  of  a  college, — shudder, 
ing,  perhaps,  at  the  dissipated  scenes  his  eye  mnst  encounter,  and 
Goutrouled  by  atremblingdelicacyfor  hisbero's  reputation.  But, 
since  the  mind,  in  all  the  Tarioas  stages  of  its  progress  towards 
excellence,  is  a  subject  worthy  the  contemplation  of  a  [diiloio. 
pher,  we  would  rather  encounter  the  hazard  of  beholding  the 
most  frightful  alteiBotions  of  magnanimity  and  profligacy,  thaa 
suffer  any  part  of  the  life  of  snch  men  as  Dryden  or  Savage  to 
be  ^iveloped  in  a  blank  of  darkness.  To  sympathize  in  their  in. 
firmities,  demands  but  an  exertion  of  our  compassion :  but  ta 
conceive  that  they  have  been  lost,  as  it  were,  in  a  ten^onutj 
non-existence,  calls  for  too  great  an  extension  of  credulity,  and 
leaves  the  mind  bewildered  and  unsatisfied. 

S. 
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A»T.,  'SY.'-Reirospect  of  Puhlk  4ffiiirs, 

Tas  great  pahl!c  bVBiiwsS  with  whkh  ihe.  present  year  commenced 
ia  this  country,  «ta  the  eatabluhment  of  that  Ri-gcncy  wkich  the 
pOHtimied  iDental  indiapotitron  of  hia  Mijrsty  had  uafottnnah'lj 
rendered  neceisvy  ;  and  we  lament  to  say  that  the  parliamtntacj 
debate*  en  this  iBOmentous  Subject  appmr  fo  hare  partaken  more 
«f  ft  party  spirit  ntodiAeil  by  prirate  interests,  tbaa  of  tkat  m 
gird  to  the  general  good  4hich  nnight  hare  been  expec)<!d  frvn 
tie  great  assembly  of  the  nfttiou.  The  ministers,  who  h^  proi 
tracted  to  the  atmoat  a  nwaaure  whence  tliey  anticipated  die  ex. 
tinctiog  of  their  own  power,  no  longer  able  to  resist  the  exigence 
wisiog  from  «  dtfrct  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  goTenunent, 
teaoWed  to  try  their  strength  in  impDiing  sach  restrictions  on  tbt 
Regent  as  should  limit  his  capacity  of  rorming  a  party  attached 
to  his  person,  and  in  rendering  l)is  Majesty's  rowioptiDn  of  the 
royaJ  authority  a.  matter  Within  their  own  decision.'  This  prtgect 
vould  natarally  be  o^>oied  by  all  those  who  expected  to  parti- 
cipate in  tbe  honoora  and  einolnmeilts  of  the  regcmy ;  and  many 
oUifers. objected,  on  a  fiotdtitutional  greand,  to  th»  Idea  of  emu 
ferriog'ttw  regal  olfiCe  dirested  of  port  of  the  influence  and  pie^ 
rogotive  bdonging  to  it,  and  Betdng  up  a  lund  of  fourth  estate 
«l  a  cootrOuI  upon  its  ctcrtioni. 

The  ^t  contest,  then,  was  between  an  unlimited  or  liisiteil 
ttgency ;  or  to  other  words,  whether  the  Regent  sbeold  be  im 
Vited  to  attdertake  his  oERce  by  a  Tote  of  parliament,  or  a  biti 
Aould  if  framed  specifying  the  Gonditioni  on  whic^  he  woi  to 
reeeire  iti  Tbe  foro>er  propotal  was  itrcnoouity  Supported  by  all 
the  Pri&oe^s  paity ;  4nd  the  whole  band  of  royal  brothers  was 
Induced  to  take  the  cstraordiaary  step  of  signing  a  conjunct  pro* 
test  against  limitation  of  the  regency,  and  transmitting  it  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Ministers,  howerer,  carried  their 
,  notion  for  a  regency  bill ;  and  after  long  debates  in  both  houses, 
attended  with  singntar  fluctuations  of  majciritles  ind  nritibrities, 
it  was  framed  nearly  according  to  their  first  draught,  of  which 
Mr.  Pitt's  bill  Oil  a  fprmer  occasion  was  the  model. 

The  principal  provisions  of  the  regency  bill  are  the  follow, 
ing  ; — The  Regent  is  restrained  during  a  certain  period  (viz.  till 
February  1812)  from  granting  peerages,  or  summoning  heira^ap- 
pareot,  or  appointing  to  titles  in  abeyance ;  from  granting  of- 
fices ia  reTersion,  or  ol&ccs  or  pensions  for  a  longer  term  than 
daring  the  royal  pleasure,  excepting  those  which  are  by  law 
granted  for  life  or  during  good  b«baTioUT.    The  carc  of  his  Ma. 
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jnty's  persM,  and  the  appotntaient  of  a  s«Hd>ie  homebold,  is 
Vested  ia  tb«  Queen,  astbted  by  a,  coancil.  The  council  ia  eTery 
tbree  mMiths  to  declare  the  stele  of  the  King's  bealth,  of  vKidt 
fi  co^  is  to  be  sent  to  the  priry  council  oud  published  in  ffis 
Gasette,  and  ihey  have  power  tu  examine  die  physiciaus  upon 
oath.  The  King's  recovery  Is  to  be  notified  to  the  privy  council, 
which  ii  to  assemble  and  enter  the  said  notification.  Hie  King 
may  then,  by  his  sign-nanuBl,  require  the  priry  council  to  assem~ 
1)16,  to  whom  he  sh«)l  signify  his  pleasure  to  resume  the  royat 
Knthority,  and  a  proclamation  shall  issue  accordingly ;  after  which 
the  present  r^ency  shall  tenninace. 

On  the  restrictions  upon  the  Regent  by  this  bill,  there  is  not 
tnucfa  to  be  remarked.  Their  purpose  is  manifest :  th,ey  were  iin> 
posed  by  persons  who  knew  that  they  did  not  possess  the  Prince's 
favour,  and  by  a  reservation  of  patronage  in  anoUier  hand,  pco. 
Tided  an  accessioa  of  strength  to  that  opposition  of  which  they 
expected  to  malie  a  part.  But  the  clauses  relative  to  the  King's 
return  to  power  deserve  a  very  serious  consideration.  The  spirit 
of  them  was  clearly  declared  in  a  speech  (as  reported)  by  Mr. 
Perceral : — *'  What,"  says  he,  "  ai«  we  providing  fori  Is  it 
not  to  fadlitate  to  his  Majesty  his  resumption  of  the  throne  f 
Xlie  King  is  entitled  to  cone  forwu^  at  once  and  resume  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  authority  ;  and  by  this  measure  (the  notUcation  t9 
the  privy  council)  he  merely  announces  to  the  pnbiic  the  circuDk 
stance  of  his  capacity."  In  perfect  consistency  witii  this  idea, 
neither  the  privy  council  nor  the  parliament  ia  Hitrasted  with  the 
least  cognicancc  of  the  fact  of  the  King's  capacity  {  bat  his  own 
volition,  of  which  the  Queen  and  her  council  are  constittited.  the 
organs,  is  to  be  the  efficient  cause  of  his  resttratioa  to  power. 
If  a  siraHar  case  be  transferred  to  private  life,  the  preposteroag> 
fiess  of  this  mode  of  decision  will  at  once  be  a^^nrent.  A'  Itmatic 
is  deprived  by  legal  interi'ereBce  of  the  right  of  managing  Uft 
own  concerns ;  he  thinks  himself  aggrieved,  and  emj^oys  all  hi* 
remaining  reasiHi  in  plaaning  the  means  of  resasiing  hiB  privi^ 
leges.  It  i>  well  Jtnown  that  with  tkis  view  luoaties  Ofe  irfiten 
capable  of  great  aelf.commaitd  in  concealing  their  iafinnity,  m 
as  to  deceive  those  who  are  not  very  conversant  with  cases  of  in- 
vanity  ;  but  wonid  any  maa  of  common  sense  think  a  lanaHc'a 
own  declaration  of  being  restored  to  a  soond  mind,  though  backet 
by  the  opinion  of  persons  interested  in  his  retnm  to  the  offices  of 
life,  a  sufficient  warrant  for  annulliag  the  restraint  in  which  k« 
lias  been  held  !  uid  are  the  functions  of  a  king  of  so  much  ten 
importance  than  those  of  a  private  man,  that  they  shoald  be  re. 
stored  with  a  kss  degree  of  ceremony  and  o««tion  ?  It  will  b« 
said,  that  the  opinions  of  physicians  given  upoft  ^ath  will  doiibt- 
lessfae  taktm  by  the  Quect's  council  before  tiiay  nastiOB  Ms  Ma. 
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jesty's  remmptioti  of  his  hi;;h  office.  This^  U  is  tobe  remark^ 
is  not  made  a  necessary  preliminary  ;  but  supposing  it  complied 
witli ;  what  security  haa  the  nation  for  the  ideas  these  pbysicUw 
may  rntertain  as  to  the  degree  of  intellect  required  in  tlie  posses- 
sor  of  regal  authority  J  Should  that  state  of  mental  imbccillily 
which  is  a  common  termination  of  repeated  fits  of  insanity  gn. 
dually  take  place  in  the  prwent  instance,  who  can  alErm  tl»t  the 
subsidence  of  those  symptoms  which  denote  aclise  deraugement 
might  not  be  taken  as  an  cTidencc  that  the  disorder  was  so  far 
subdued,  that  the  part  of  a  pageant  monarch  might  be  safely 
committed  to  the  sufferer  ?  aud  thus  tlie  British  throne,  like  %9 
many  on  the  Continent,  might  be  occupied  by  one  who  hbs  the 
.mere  passive  organ  of  a  minister's  will.  In  (lie  pnrliatnenlary 
raquiricB  respictiDg  former  instances  of  his  Majesty's  attacks  of 
♦his  lamentable  malady,  it  was  proved  that  he  bad  been  allowed 
to  perform  acts  of  royalty  at  the  very  time  when  ho  was  uuJcr 
medical  coercion  ;  and  ^  motion  was  made  and  supported  in  the 
House  of  Lords  for  a  strong  censure  upon  the  Lord  Chancellor  at 
that  time  (who  was  the  same  with  the  present)  on  account  of  hij 
permitting  such  a  proceeding.  That  parliament  should  hare  been 
resorted  to  for  tlie  purpose  of  declaring  the  King's  incapadtf, 
and  that  it  should  exert  no  power  of  enquiring  into  bis  returning 
capacily,  seems  a  strange  incongruity.  On  the  whole,  the  ground 
of  these  proviiioiis,  as  stated  by  Mr.  PercoTal,  namely,  the  fa. 
cilitating  of  his  Majesty's  resumption  of  authority,  will  proba. 
hiy  appear  to  those  who  consider  without  prejudice  the  nature 
and  purpose  of  the  regal  oEEce,  to  be  entirely  erroneous ;  and 
they  will  be  disposed  to  concur  in  (he  sentiment  expressed,  wili 
his  usual  mauly  frwiknesa,  by  one  member  of  the  House  of  Com. 
mons — that  were  the  public  good  the  sole  object  of  their  deli. 
beralimis,  they  would  rather  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a 
hasty  resumption,  by  previously  requiring  the  fullest  proof  of  a 
complete  restoration  to  mental  sanity  in  the  personage  to  whom 
so  momentous  a  charge  is  committed  by  the  Constitution. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  accepted  the  regency  on  the  termi  en. 
joined,  at  the  same  time  expressing,  in'a  dignified  tnwiDeT,  hti 
sense  of  th«  difliculties  to  which  its  Conditions  subjected  bin. 
He  was  installed,  with  due  solemnity,  on  February  6,  when  bis 
feelings  of  these  dilflculties  were  manifested  in  a  manner. tlic  peb. 
lie  had  not  been  at  all  prepared  to  expect— the  existing  ministen 
were  aii  continued  in  office.  Though  they  were  professedly  dn. 
titute  of  his  contidence  and  approbation,  he  thought  proper  to 
iMTe  the  reins  of  goTemment  in  their  hands,  and  content  himself 
with  occupying  the  place  of  the  ceremonial  head  of  the  state, 
wlilst  he  took  no  part  in  the  CAercise  of  real  authority.  For 
Ibis  determinaUoa  no  other  reason  can  be  assigned,   than  tis 
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aEsnmnce  that  his  father's  dUabilUy  would  be  so  soon  ondcd, 
that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  attempt  any  change  of  system, 
or  to  perrorm  the  Invidious  task  of  making  a  nomination 
among  his  friends  to  posts  which  they  would  be  cbtiged  to 
resign  almost  as  soon  as  they  were  settled  in  tbem  :  and  It  is  pro- 
bable the  same  consideration  operated  upon  the  persons  theraselres 
who  were  to  haye,  composed  a  new  ministry.  In  fact,  the  King's 
rcsforation  to  complete  mental  sanity  has  been  anticipated  with  a 
CDuiidence  which  cannot  but  appear  extraordinary',  on  taking  into 
account  his  repeated  aJfacks,  combined  with  his  adranced  years  :' 
and  it  has  nOw  appeared  tJiat  the  recoyery  of  his  usual  state  of 
bodily  health  has  not  been  accompanied  with  the  removal  of  that 
infirmity  of  mind  which  has  unfitted  him  for  the  functions  of 
royalty.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  regency,  ministers  have 
carried  every  question  in  parliament  by  their  usual  majorities, 
and  seem  to  have  experienced  no  obstruction  to  their  measures 
from  the  want  of  the  Regent's  personal  support.  They  have  ac- 
cordingly pursued  their  usual  course  of  resisting  all  enquiries, 
defending  alt  abuses,  and  opposing  all  reforms ;  nor  perhaps  do 
the  annals  of  the  reign  exhibit  a  set  of  men  in  power  more  callous 
to  reprehension,  or  more  indifferent  to  public  opinion. 
■  On  February  12,  the  Regent's  Speech  was  delivered  by  com. 
misfion,  his  Royal  Highness  not  chusing  to  go  in  person  to  (he 
House  of  Lords.  This  circomstance  was  regarded  as  a  further 
i&dication  of  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  situation  in  which  be  is 
placed,  and  his  resolution  rather  to  consider  himself  as  acting 
the  part  of  a  temporary  representative  of  royalty,  than  of  one 
really  invested  with  the  supreme  authority.  The  speech,  there- 
fore, in  its  topics  and  sentiments  did  not  at  all  differ  from  that 
Which  the  ministers  would  have  composed  in  the  name  of  the 
King  himself.  The  only  interesting  information  it  contained  re- 
lated to  the  flourishing  state  of  the  revenue  of  Great  Britain, 
which  was  represented  as  exceeding  that  of  any  former  year,  A 
confession  was,  however,  made  of  a  deficiency  in  that  of  Ireland  j 
which  has  since  been  shewn  to  be  enormous  and  alarming. 

The  multiplicity  of  informations  ex  officio  against  alledged  11. 
bels,  to  which  we  adverted  in  our  last  Retrospect,  has  produced 
a  motion  on  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  .and  although 
the  motion  was  quashed  by  a  majority,  and  the  conduct  if  the 
Attorney-General  was  vindicated,  yet  the  indignant  feelings  ex. 
pressed  by  several  members  concerning  thb  abuse  of  power  will 
probably  operate  as  a  check  upon  such  proceedings  in  future. 
One  instance  of  the  good  consequence  of  the  free  animadverstODS 
of  writers,  though  made  at  the  hazard  of  the  individuals,  has  ap- 
peared in  a  clause  introduced  into  the  mutiny  act,  permitting  the 
CDmntutaliua  by  courts  martial  of  the  cruel  and  disgraceful  pu. 
o  g  3  niahineiit 
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nisVnieat  of  iogspng,  for  the  more  Ipniest  one  of  impiisonraent. 
It  is  ft  remarkable  circumstance,  th^  wbile  this  clause  was  pass. 
mg,  the'  proprietor  of  the  Stamford  newspaper  vaa  under  prose. 
cntien  for  publishing  an  article  exposing  the  inhumanity  of  nt. 
litaiy  flogging ;  and  also,  that  h«  was  found  guilty  by  a  Lincoln 
ynTji  after  cfrtain  publishers  in  Loadon  had  been  acquitted  on  t 
trial  for  copying  all  the  material  parts  of  the  utme  sTticle, — 
a.  decicire  proof  of  what  we  formerly  asserttHl,  that  on  lite 
spirit  of  jnriea  the  freedom  of  the  Ikiglish  press  must  entirely 
depend. 

The  Tcmarkabte  indiffiTFOce  shewn  by  the  coanfry  at  large  to 
tbe  qoestien  of  the  regency  was  doubtless  in  part  owing  to  tbose 
mercantile  distresses,  which  haTe  gone  ou  augmenting  till  their 
eoBieqnencet  hare  extended  in  some  degree  to  the  persons  or  ceo- 
nectioDS  of  almost  cxery  one  concerned  in  trade  Tlie  abetlois 
of  war  haye  tusked  their  invention  to  suggest  any  other  cause  of 
this  calamity  tlian  the  war  itself,  wliich  is  undoubtedly  the  only 
true  one.  Tbe  exclusion  of  all  our  manufactures  and  colonial 
CMnmoditiei  from  the  continent  of  Europa,  now,  by  tbe  rigurova 
measura  of  our  toTeterate  foe,  completely  effected,  except  to 
the  few  places  possessed  by  our  troops,  has  closed  the  usual  aud 
regular  channels  of  foreign  commerce,  and  has  driven  the  odren- 
tuous  into  speculotionij  many  of  wlilcb  hats  been  wholly  unsuc 
eetiftili  and.  have  only  added  loss  to  stagnation.  GrL>at  Britain 
hu  now  becoHe  a  vast  magazine  of  goods  f»r  which  there  is  no 
Ttttt,  and  which  hare  depreciated  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  are 
scarcely  adequate  secnrity  for  the  expcnces  of  their  import,  llie 
opulent  mai^actnrers  of  articles  of  foreign  consumption  hsTe 
found  it  necessary  to  diachaige'  a  great  proportion  of  their  woili- 
men  ;  while  those  of  slender  ca^utats,  who  depended  upon  speedy 
retmnis  to  enable  them  to  go  on,  have  been  obliged  to  suspend 
tlteir  payments ;  maay  with  no  hope  of  resnmiog  them.  Goveni- 
ment  hu  tfaoaght  proper  to  interfere  for  the  support  of  commer* 
ciol  credit,  by  appropriating  a  large  sum  for  temporary  loans  to 
those  who  can  give  adeqaate  security,  as  upon  some  former  occa- 
.  sions ;  but  it  may  be  qnestitmed,  while  the  cause  subsrsts,  whether 
anch  good  can  be  effected  in  this  way.  What  manufacturer  mil 
accept  of  aid  to  make  article;  for  whic!i  there  is  no  demand ;  or 
what  verdutnt  can  be  lastingly  benefited  by  loans  opun  comma* 
dities  still  doomed  to  lie  perishing  in  his  warehonses  2  The  sane 
general  evil  has  occasioned  the  disappearance  of  almost  all  specie 
in  the  common  transactions  of  buying  uid  selling,  and  the  com- 
parative depreciation  of  paper  currency.  Of  the  latter  effect,  s 
proof  bos  been  given  by  the  measure  wddunly  adopted  by  the 
Buk,  of  raising  the  nominal  value  of  its  dollar  tokens  from  5i. 
to  5t.  6i£ ;  and  though  guin^'as  bare  oot  as  jet  bcreaeed  in  their 
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ratio  to  bajilC.not€B,  yet  sach  a  consequence  h  ekjKcted,  since  a 
^igh  premlnm  is  gWen  for  them  by  thou  who  have  means  of  ex- 
porting then).  The  cause  of  all  this  is  perfecHy  obiious  to  thoM 
who  do  not  wish  to  be  deoeired.  Va^t  sums  are  continaally 
wauted  for  the  pay  and  sabsictence  of  onr  armies  in  foreign  coot). 
tries  where  our  bank  paper  baa  no  rarrency ;  and  as  we  bar* 
scarcely  any  export  of  commodities  to  create  a  credit  npon  tb« 
merctiantfi  of  the  continent,  which  might  serve  as  a  median  ti 
fwyment,  it  ts  necessary  to  sera)  orer  gold  and  silver,  ^e  relative 
value  of  whieh  is  angmented  in  prc^rtlon  t9  tte  increased 
demand. 

The  commercial  dtstretses  have,  in  the  mean  time,  been  aggra- 
vated by  the  complete  failure  of  the  negoclation  with  the  Ame. 
rican  minister,  Mr.  I^inkn^,  who  was  sent  hither  for  the  purpose 
of  accommodating  all  the  differences  subsisting  between  this 
country  and  the  United  States.  As  In  the  Regent's  qieeek  aa 
jeamest  wish  was  expressed  of  an  amicable  tenalnation  of  these 
diffcrenceE,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  some  very  important  point 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  desired  agreement.  Tlie  refusal  by  our 
ministers  to  annul  our  orders  in  cooncil,  on  the  plea  that  the 
French  Eniperor  had  not  in  effect  revoited  his  Milan  and  BetUn 
decrees,  is  suppQsed  to  haye  b«en  the  principal  caae^f  Mr.  Pink,. 
oey*9  df?parlure.  We  shall  sot  enter  into  the  intricate  qnestion 
of  right  on  this  occasion ;  bnt  only  lament  that  the  most  vihuble 
remaining  branch  of  our  foreign  commerce  has  thns  been  cot  off, 
at  a  time  when  such  a  defalcation  mutt  be  most  eeoiibly  felt  by 
our  manufacturers.  The  American  noti-interconrse  act  haf'  bwD 
renewed  againit  us  In  its  utmost  rigour,  and  a  littto  unadvised 
beat  on  either  side  of  the  water  might  readily  bnrit  ont  Into  a%ta 
of  hostility. 

The  gloom  created  by  the  state  of  domestic  alTiurs  has  j^eB  in 
some  measure  lightened  by  successes  abroad,  which  have  gmttly 
added  to  the  military  repatation  of  the  country,  and  which  we 
should  record  with  unmixed  pleasure,  did  we  clearly  percdm  •  ' 
tendency  in  them  to  that  return  of  peace  which  alone  can  ha  the 
'  parent  of  true  national  prosperity. 

The  disastrous  and  unexpected  loss  of  some  of  Our  frigatn  ni 
an  attempt  to  destroy  some  French  frigates  lying  at  the  Isle  of 
France  bad  not  long  been  made  known,  trefore  intelligence  was  re- 
ceived of  the  capture  of  that  bland  with  all  «i*  ihipptag  in  Its 
port,  and  the  consequent  recovery  of  our  vessels  and  Utelr  crews. 
A  landing  was  effected,  without  loss,  on  November  28,  by  aa 
armament  sent  against  it,  under  the  command  of  Vice.Admlral 
Bertie  and  Major.Gcneral  Abercrombie,  and  after  a  single  action, 
proposals  of  capitulation  were  made  by  the  French  commandant, 
-^hicb,  thoi^h  favouable  to  the  enem^j  wb»se  ganittm  was  sot 
og  3  P 
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t»  be  considered  as  priMmers  of  Tvar,  were  readily  acceded  to,  as 
tbe  posaeuion,  withont  fnrUier  hai&rd  or  delay,  of  so  valuable  an 
iilaml  was  justly  thought  too  important  to  be  put  ia  bakncs 
with  roncesiioDB  of  little  moment.  Thus  a  eettleinent  which  eo 
long  had  been  a  cruel  annoyance  to  our  Bast  India  ^rkilic,  and 
was  replraiAed  witii  the  spoiU  of  our  commerce,,  was  reduced 
with  a  facility  that  occasioned  surprise  and  regret  that  the  enter- 
prise was  not  sooner  nadertaken.  Indeed,  after  the  accounts  ve 
hare  had  of  the  formidable  defences,  natnral  and  artificial,  of  the 
place,  it  is  impossible  not  to  suspect  that  so  easy  a  conquest  was 
not  gained  by  force  alone. 

The  isle  of  Banda,  one  of  the  Moluccas,  noted  for  the  pro. 
dnction  of  nutmegs,  was  taken  frMn  the  Dutch  in  Aiigust  last, 
sfter  a  very  slight  resistance. 

Portugal,  the  principal  seat  of  the  European  warfare  in  whidi 
we  are  engaged,  and  in  which  great  erents  were  continually  ei, 
pefeted  to  Utke  place,  for  many  weeks  aflTorded  no  other  spectacle 
thut  that  of  two  powerful  armies  posted  in  sight  of  each  other, 
one,  not  Tentilring  to  attack,  the  other,  only  occupied  in  defence. 
Lord  Wellington's  strong  position,  judicious  combinations,  and 
incessant  vigilance,  aflbided  no  opportimity  to  his  antagonist  to 
gain  any  advantage  over  him  ;  and  as  he-had  a-  sea  port  and  fleet 
at  bis  iftt^,  be  was  in  no  pain  for  a.  regular  supply  of  prorisions 
and  Mher  necea^aties,  and  was  likewiee  frequently  receifiog  rc> 
biforcerooits.  Maasena,  on  t)>e  other  hand,  was  lying  in  a  comu 
try  ai^ady  devastated ;  and  though  a  french  army  is  always  fer. 
tile  ia  resources,  yet  his  remoteness  ftom  adequate  supplies  mud 
«iidnitly  in  bo  long  period  reduce  him  to  diificulties,  if  he  should 
fail  in  the  object  of  forcing  the  Engtifh  position,  and  gainuig 
possession  of  the  Portuguese  capital.  This  period  at  l^gth  ar^ 
rired ;  and  about  the  beginning  of  Mitrch,  Ma£sei)a  relinquished 
bis  fortified  post  and  commenced  a  retreat.  His  route  was  north- 
wards, approaching  the  frontier  of  Spain,  and  he  was  closely 
f<rilo^d  by  tike  allied  army  of  English  and  Portuguese.  The  mi. 
Mtary  skill  of  the  leader  has  preserved  the  French  army  from  any 
other  losses  than  those  necessfirily  incident  to  a  hasty  retreat  bb 
fare  an  actWe  and  enterprising  foe ;  but  it  has  eternally  disgrac^ 
itself  by  the  cruelties  with  ivhich  it  has  taken  leave  of  a  countiy 
it  was  unable  to  conquer.  Smokiog  towns  aiid  villages,  slai^. 
tered  peasants,  and  all  the  horrors  of  violation  and  barbarity,  ara  , 
said  to  have  marked  its  track,  T''^  sufferings  of  the  wretched  peo- 
ple have  called  forth  tbe  generosity  of  this  nation,  and  a  sum  has 
beoi  noBDimously  loted  for  the  present  relief  of  the  sufii^rers — a 
ineaaure  of  justice'towavds  those  whose  distress  has  been  prinoi- 
pally  occa»oBed  by  the  policy  we  have  adapted  of  making  their 
CQoatry  tbe  seat  of  war]  but  which  is  an .additioa  to  tbe  burdeqs 
.       ,  -  incuned 
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incnrred  from  that  war.  A  much  heayier  is,  however,  imposed 
by  a.  grpat  augineiitation  of  the  subsidy  paid  (o  the  Portuguese  for 
tlie  maintenance  of  their  own  troops,  which  has  been  justified  on 
the  ground  of  the  adrantagE^s  experienced  from  sttch  auxiliaries, 
who,  under  the  command  and  traiaing  of  British  officers,  hare 
acquitted  themselves  with  credit  in  all  the  actions  In  which  they 
kaTe  been  engag^. 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  our  other  peninsntar  allips  had  equally 
sustained  fhefr  military  reputation  ;  but  the  Spring  campaign- in 
Spain  has  hitherto  been  little  more  than  a  series  of  losses  and  dig. 
graces.  Lord  Wellington,  in  a  letter  to  the  Portugnese  Regency, 
thus  expresses  himself  concerning  the  events  in  Spain : — "  The 
Spanish  nation  has  lost  in  the  course  of  two  months  the  fortresses 
of  TArtosa,  OUven^a,  and  jBadajos,  without  any  sufficient  cause ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  Marsh;^  Sonit,  with  a  corps  of  troops 
which  never  was  supposed  to  exceed  30,000  men,  besides  th« 
capture  of  the  two  last  placed,  has  made  prisoners  and  destroyed 
above  22,000  Spanish  troops."  Certainly  they  could  not  liave 
desifed  a  better  opporttmity  of  TtgoroDs  exertion  than  whilst  tiw 
attention  of  the'  enemy  was  so  much  occupied  with  Portugal,  and 
their  failure  can  only  be  ascribed  to  some  radical  defect  in  their 
raiKlary  constitution.  ' 

'  An  e\pedilton  was  planned  in  February  for  a  combined  body 
of  English  and  Spaniards  to  be  conveyed  by  sea  and  make  an  at. 
tack  upon  the  rear  of  the  Fr|pich  army  besieging  Cadiz.  The 
troops  were  landed  at  the  destined  spot,  and  the  Spaniards  moved 
forward  to  take  possession  of  the  heights  of  Barrosa.  These, 
however,  they  deserted  cm  the  approach  of  a  French  division  ; 
and  the  British  force  under  General  Graham,  amounting  to  about' 
5000  inen,  found  itself,  oh  March  5,  in  the  face  of  a  much 
enperior  force  of  the  eiKray  advancing  npon  it.  The  general, 
with  the  promptitude  of  a  masterly  mind,  decided  upon  antici- 
pating the  attack  ;  and  a  very  severe  action  ensued,  the  event  of 
wiiich  was  highly  honourable  to  the  British  troops.  The  French 
were  defeated  ih  every  quarter,  with  the  loss  of  two  generals 
made  prisoners,  and  orie  killed,  and  a  great  number  of  men  left 
on  the  field ;  and  an  imperial  eagle,  with  some  pieces  of  cannon, 
were  among  the  trophies  of  the  victors.  Their  own  loss  was, 
however,  severe,  and  their  excessive  fatigue  prevented  them  from' 
pursuing'their  success  ;  ani  unforlutittlely  there  were  no  Spurish' 
troops  Tiear  enough  to  partake  in  the  glory  and  service  of  the 
day.  The  Spanish  commander  in  chief,  indeed,  incurred  so  much 
blame  for  his  conduct  that  he  has  been  superseded.  Onrtnen  af- 
t«r  the  action  withdrew  to  the  Isia  de  Leon,  and  the  French  re- 
sumed the  bombardment  of  Cadiz,  though  more  id  bravado  than 
for  any  effective  pnrposiB.  On  the  iriiole,  this  afltur  eeems  to 
o  g  4  iaap 
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have  dam  littk  more  tt«a  afford  w  additioiMtl  pro«f  of,  ^at 
did  not  require  to  be  proied,  tbv  *a]oiir  of  Brttisli  aoldieis; 
while  it  certajnly  baa  not  added  ta  the  fioztfideoce  repoiaed  in  the 
ca<«p<>ration  oJt  our  all;.  Ouv  nMteritl  adTqntage  obbuo^d, 
bowerer,  i&  that  of  Uie  coatptcnous  light  in  which  Genend 
praham  has  been  enabled  to  placs  his  atlitary  talents^  i^hicii  apii 
pear  to  be  of  the  fint  order,  and  may  hereaEtec  be  esaontiftH; 
b«nelic)al  to  his  country, 

,  No  fomidable  addition  has  been  made  t^  oar  list  of  enenueq 
^y  a  declaration  of  war  itom  Sweden.  Such  a  mtiasive  was  to 
be  expected  as  a  TeinU  of  the  tndueace  of  France  over  tiiat  couiu 
4rj,  but  it  will  probably  be  attended  with  little  real  hostility  oa 
either  tide.  The  King,  wbq  succeeded  to  iuB  deposed  nephew, 
ha^  mado  a  temporary  reii^atiaa  oi  the  |orereq;nty  on  the 
pretext  of  iil  health,  and  the  legeacy  has,  of  course,  de- 
Tolved  on  the  Frenchinan  who  wa4  elected  cro*nuprinca.  The 
ex-king  of  Sweden  pas  retuned  to  th«  north  on  board  of  ai^ 
tfaglish  frigate;  but  with  if  hat  view  or  expectatioD  does  not  yet 
appear.  When  did  a  deposed  stonarch  lubaiit  tranqiuily  tg  hi^ 
?ate! 

.  No  (me  wbo  impartially  ctHisidnv  the  origin  of  oar  quairet 
with  the  Danes,  will  heartily  rejoice  (n  a  success  over  that  iqjifted 
Itet^le;  yet  the.  siagulw  gallantry  with  which  a  late  attack  ob 
tiieir  part  has  b^n  repelled,  cannot  bnt  be  flattering  to  a  patriotic 
spirit.  The  little  iste  of  Aoholt,  in  the  Categat,  h:iTii\g  been  oc. 
«upied  by  a  Briti^  garrifim  of  a  few  more  tbtm  3Q0  men,  as  a 
comiDodiotu  nuuitine  itadon,  an  expedition  of  sea  aod  land 
{ones  to  the  anonnt,  it  is  «^  -  vi  nearly  4{>00  men,  wag  sent 
«ut  from  Denm^k  for  its  recoTery.  A  laqding-  was  e&cted  oq 
i^  island,  on  March  27^  and  a  *igo>cous  attack  ifaa  contmraced 
opon  the  dances. .  The  Danes  were,  h^warer,  repulsed  at  all 
points  with  great  loiis ;  and  a  body  of  more  than  fiOO,  which  was 
unable  to  get  back  to  their  boat^  surrendered  prisoners  of  var> 
Two  of  the  king's  Teisela  gare  t^i^  asustaaca  on  the  occasion 
^d  captured  two  Danish  gin-boals.  Sn^U  a^  this  action  was  in 
K^ct  to  the  number  of  m^  engaged,  nothing  could  more  de. 
cbively  prove  the  ralour  and  skill  of  British  troops;  wd  the  re* 
euU  may  bo  regarded  as  aa  angary  of  witat  might  be  expected 
from  them  if  the  defence  of  their  native  land  from  tntasi^n  should 
«Ter  become  their  task,  fodeed,.  the  Taiious  instances  of  supe. 
riority  on  the  part  of  our  eoldien,  as  wall  as  of  oar  sailois, 
<if  hich  hare  lately  occurred,  oi^ht  to  operate  as  a  care  of  that 
panic  with  which  the  nation  in  genery  has  been  strnck,  mi  coik 
templatiug  the  bare  possibility  of  a  future  loss  of  oaTal  do- 
minion, sjid  which  seems  to  have  reconciled  it  to  tlie  pco^Mct  of 
eternal  war, 
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'  Tlift  birtli  (Marcli  9Q)  of  a  bob  and  bdr  to  Ae  FtvBcIi  Enpe. 
for  may  be  considerod  as  an  ereut  pf  lome  congequence  in  poo* 
Rental  politics,  as  it  may  tend  to  draw  closf  r  tbe  bands  of  aU 
}u4fce  betwaen  the  French  and  the  Auitiiaa  conrtg,  aiid  to  rivet 
the  chains  of  that  despotism,  of  which  France  is  at  the  tame  tiow 
^K  paesive  vicUm  aud  the  acttva  instrument ;  bnt  this  tendeocj 
|uay  possibly  bare  the  effect  of  conaferictiiig  itself,  bj  tbe  dee, 
pair  it  may  excite  of  tha  natural  tennination  of  iisiirped  and  itOr 
modaiate  power ;  and  tl^  chance  that  the  infant  King  of  Romf 
may  conte  to  he  tbe  second  of  tbe  Qoaaparte  dynasty  will  pns 
|}ably  not  be  fstimated  at  a  high  rate  by  political  calculators.  The 
prospect  is  »t  present  far  from  unclouded  before  NapoleiMi,  vbose 
failure  in  bis  promised  fubjugation  of  the  peaiosnla  cannot  bnt 
dintinUh  that  r«pata(iou  for  invariabLe  success  by  wbicb  alone  he 
}iBB  hitherto  maintained  )iis  exteuded  sway,  and  whose  iron  ml* 
fn-jst  bare  made  as  many  malcontents  as  subjects.  There  seema 
^ood  namm  to  beliere  thq.t  Russia  views  with  much  dissatisfactiOA 
the  haughty  prtdoaunaace  of  France  in  tlie  a&irs  of  tbe  north  j 
though  the  weakncwof  Her  court  will  not  jastify  any  firm  i&, 
iiukce  on  her  efibrti  to  a^rt  her  natural  induence  ;  at  leatt,  sho 
niiut  free  herself  from  hpr  unadvised  war  with  tbe  Porte  before 
(he  can  apply  her  rewnrce*  to  any  other  effectual  porpoie.  That 
power,  iti  tbe  inidst  of  difficukies  external  and  internal,  does  not 
feem  disposed  to  submit  tf>  the  terms  demanded  by  Russia,  of  thf 
cession  of  all  its  provinpes  on  the  left  bank  ef  the  Danube ;  and 
&Iusiiulinan  enthu^aim  has  often  maintained  a  hard  contlict  with 
Christian  discipliae.  The  powerful  English  fleet  to  tte  sent  into 
the  Baltic  will  doi)btl«$s  considerably  alfect  the  state  of  aorthem 

While  Europe  is  in  this  precarions  and  wuettled  condition,  tbe 
Samei  of  a  reToluiionary  war  are  unhappily  ravaging  some  of  tbe 
finest  parts  of  America.  The  great  question,  whether  tbe  Spanish 
colonies  should  taks  this  opportunity  of  asserting  their  iodepeiu 
deuce,  or  should  retsnn  tbeir  allegiance  to  the  mother  country 
undM  the  nominal  sovereignty  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  has  already 
divided  some  of  tbe  principal  govMiments,  and  occasioned  con. 
iUcts  marked  with  the  san^aary  violence  belonging  to  the  Oeole 
character.  In  Mexico,  it  seems  as  if  the  old  interest  was  predu., 
^iuoat;  in  Oraccsj  and  Buenos  Ayres,  the  new  pnerails;  aud 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  much  hlood  will  be  shed  bafere  a  con- 
curr^kce  in  one  system  cau  be  effected.  The  English  government 
^aa  praduitly  declared  that  it  means  to  take  no  part  in  these  Ao. 
uestic  qnan«ls,  bat  only  to  protect  all  from  the  designs  of  the 


To  revert  to  matters  more  nearly  concemtng  oarselves — an 
alarm  was  for  some  timo  excited  respecting  the  inteiul  state  of  Ir«^ 
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land,  in  coRSequence  of  a  circular  letter  issued  by  the;  secretary, 
Mr.  Welksley  fole,  requiring  from  all  magistrates  the  immediate 
ftpprehensioQ  of  all  persons  in  any  n'ay  concerned  in  tbe  election 
«r  appointment  of  represcnlatiTPS  or  dolrgates  to  a  Cafliolic 
Committee  meant  to  be  assembled  in  Dublin.  This  exertion  of 
power  was  authorised  by  a  clatiM  in  the  contention  act,  but  it 
iiad  not  been  pnt  in  force  for  some  years  past ;  it  was  therefore 
concladed  that  a  discovery  had  been  made  of  some  very  dan. 
geroiu  designs  ou  the  part  of  tUat  numerous  body  of  Irish  sobjetts. 
The  ministry  od  this  side  the  water  affirmed  that  tliey  knew  no- 
thing of  thte  measure  till  it  was  adopted;  bnt  when  Mr.  Pole 
came  orer  to  justify  his  condnct,  he  received  the  usual  support  of 
(he  govenunent.  Notliing,  however,  but  a  very  obvious  ncces. 
.  lily  conld  apologize  for  the  renewal  of  an  arbitrary  proceeding, 
devised  in  a  time  of  actna)  rebellion,  and  ccmveying  a  severe  re. 
Uection  on  the  great  body  of  the  nation.  The  Irish  ministry 
teem  to  have  been  conscious  that  they  bad  been  precipitate ;  for 
when  they  sent  two  magistrates  to  disperse  the  meeting  of  a  very 
respectable  Catholic  committee  in  Dublin,  of  which  Lord  Ffiench 
was  president,  the  firmness  shown  by  the  president  and  members 
disconcerted  the  satellites  of  authority  ;  and  the  declaration  that 
the  meeting  was  only  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a  peti. 
tton,  was  accepted  as  a  reason  for  giving  it  na  further  inter. 
raptioD. 

It  would  be  scarcely  worth  while  to  notice  among  domestic 
occnrrenceg  the  election  of  a  new  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  did  not  it»  cireamstances  afford  some  insight  into  tbe 
Btalo  of  parties,  Tbe  Dnke  of  Rnlland  first  declared  himself  a 
candidate,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  viccchancellor,  in  which, 
alter  very  humbly  disclaiming  any  merit  of  his  own,  he  lagged 
leave  to  mention  the  supposed  good  wishes  of  his  Majesty  for  his 
success,  and  the  avowed  patronage  of  Mr.  Perceval.  This  letlerj 
one  of  the  meanest  pi'rhaps  tiiat  ever  fell  from  a  noble  pen,  gave 
deep  disgust  to  all  who  were  capable  of  feeling  for  the  honour  of 
the  university ;  and  proved  very  serviceable  to  his  competitor, 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  carried  the  election  by  a  conaidert. 
i)!e  majority,  notwithstanding  the  two  archbishops  and  several 
bishops,  with  various  persons  about  tbe  court,  thought  IhemselTea 
bo«nd  to  vote  for  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  in  oppoeitioa  to  tbe 
King's  own  nephew,  and  the  known  wish  of  the  K«gcnt. 

Thus  terminates  tbe  first  quarter  of  the  year  1811,  leaving 
abondant  matter  for  the  eipectatitHi  of  important  events  in  its 
altetior  conrse ;  but  we  dare  not  predict  thai  event  whi<^  is 
the  object  of  our  warmest  wishes — its  close  with  the  restoration 
of  peace  and  prosperity  to  this  and  so  many  other  comitries, 
wblch  have  so. long  been  snSerers  under  the  reign  of  lawless 
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flolence  and  unprinciplod  amblUon.  Alt  rictory  which  does 
Bot  teod  (o  this  point  is  6oiy  so  much  aggravation  of  hnmaa 
misery. 


Am.  XIX.— On  Ike  Pabtk  SpirU  of  the  Times,  and  the  Stata 
of  Parlies. 

It  is  not  intend«l,  in  the  following  remarki,  to  send  forth  a  de- 
'  clamation  against  the  age  in  general ;  much  Icbs  to  anathematize 
every  body  who  differs  from  them  in  opinion.  There  are,  it  is 
Irne,  and  ever  will  be,  a  certain  quantity  of  com  moo-place  old  , 
gentlemen,  and  respectable  but  wnjikk'd  ladies,  to  treat  us  wiHt 
lectures  on  the  degeneracy  of  the  timt^s,  and  to  shew  us  how 
wrong  we  are  in  admiring  the  ynnlh  and  beauty  around  us.  The 
old  epicure  in  Gil  Bias  thought  that  the  peaches  had  degenerated 
since  his  time;  and  were  we  to  lake  for  granted,  in  a  progressive 
ratio,  all  that  has  been  said  on  tbiij  subject,  we  should  find  that 
we  had  sunk  beneath  all  standard  of  comparison ;  that  every 
thing  about  us.  was  wretched  and  unreasonable  ;' that  we  could 
scarcely  read  or  write;  had  no  morals,  manutrs,  or  commoo 
seBse  ;  and  were  not  above  sis  inches  high. 

But  one  of  the  greatest  proofs  of  the  advancement  of  reason 
in  the  present  age,  is  the  general  disappearance  of  this  kind  of 
stiperstition.  The  most  desponding  of  us  are  too  much  alive  to 
the  many  improvements  around  them,  to  waste  all  their  praisa 
upon  their  ancestors ;  people  b^in  to  see  the  folly  of  lamenting 
the  want  of  uther  Bacons  to  make  revolutions  in  science,  and 
other  JN'ewtons  to  discover  a  fresh  centre  of  gravity  ;  and  though 
we  may  now  and  then  find,  in  a  corner  uf  a  magazine,  a  letter 
from  some  young  geatleina.n,  fresh  from  Galdsmith  or  Dr.  John, 
son,  complaining ' that  ''we  have  no  such  men  no w-a- days,"  it 
is  pretty  well  understood  that  we  have  poets  aud  philosophers 
superior  to  both;  and  that  in  no  age,  among  the  possessors  of 
real  knowledge,  has  knowledge  been  so  real  aud  so  unadulterated 
vrith  prejudice. 

But  while  we  da  justice  to  the  improvements  of  the  age,  we 
mast  not  be  blind  to  it's  deteriorations ;  and  we  caooot  be  so, 
if  we  do  that  justice  in  the  proper  spirit,  since  it  b  by  knowing 
the  defects  as  well  as  merits  of  the  times,  that  we  set  both  in  their 
proper  contrast,  ascertain  their  causes,  observe  their  progress, 
and  prolong  or  provide  against  their  efiecle.  The  same  impcrti^ 
{Observer,  for  instance,  who  sees  our  rise  in  punting,  will  ac- 
knowledge 
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knowledge  our  decline  hi  mniic ;— ke  will  p^rcPiTe  tliaf  K  tb« 
whole  driinia  hu  become  piirilied, .  it  hu  also,  though  cerlaiiiljr 
not  froni  the  same  caiue,  become  stultified ;  and  he  will  confesi, 
that  if  our  foreign  power  lias  never  before  betn  so  extensire,  it 
has  never  been  less  strong  or  efiectual  at  the  point  where  its  in. 
flacoce  would  lie  most  advantageons. 

It  is  for  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  with  disinter 
restedness,  gelf-respect,  or  hope  eooogb  to  come  forward  and 
recomntetid  this  kind  of  impartiality,  that  public  errors  acquirt 
■0  much  negative  strength  ;  for  it  is  not  in  the  removal  of  the  er, 
rori  themselves  that  the  difficulty  lies,  as  their  secret  friends 
would  have  m  believe,  but  in  the  obtainment  of  a  few  shoalden 
that  would  ^)pty  themaelves  heartily  to  the  task.  That  persons 
both  willing  and  able  (o  set  about  it,  are  not  to  be  found,  can 
liardty  be  supposed  by  any  one  acquainted  with  IIk  state  of  na. 
ttonai  intellect;  but  that  such  persons  do  not  take  a  sufficient  in, 
terest  in  the  thing,  is  very  eyident,  and  so  is  die  cause  of  their 
lakewarmnesB  c — tbey  think  that  experience  is  against  thpm  ;  tliat 
flo  much  blood  and  treasure  wasted  for  such  a  succession  of  years 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  crown  and  it's  lervante  argue  a  completa 
enbjugation  of  the  public  sense  ;  and  that  as  men  of  independence 
have  already  exerted  themselves  to  little  purpose,  it  becomes  them 
to  sit  down  quietly  wit)]  their  boo^s  and  their  families,  and  enjoy 
themselves  as  much  as  possible  while  quietness  is  to  last.  It  is 
very  difficult,  however,  to  say  »i  what  time,  and  nnder  what 
circamstances,  an  independent  man  has  3  right  to  argue  to  him. 
self  in  this  manner.  If  the  circuimtances  be  desperate,  he  mly 
be  of  use  in  preparing  people  for  thfl  shock,  and  in  diminishing 
its  farce  by  his  own  firmness  ; — if  tliey  are  not  so,  his  retreat  is 
confessedly  prenuture,  and  it  is  well  if  he  can  shew  that  it  is  not 
indolent  or  even  timorous.  One  thing  it  becomes  him  will  to 
consider,  nnder  any  possible  view  of  the  case;  and  that  is,  tlmt 
it  is  the  want  of  such  piea  as  himself  that  peculiarly  helps  (0 
make  it  desperate.  If  two,  or  twelve,  or  thirty  inilGpendent  men 
In  public  life  have  been  able  to  effect  Ilttie  against  qorroptiM, 
twelve  or  thirty  more,  adding  both  positive  strength  to  the  cause 
•  and  the  infiuence  of  conscientious  eiample,  may  be  able  to  eSett 
8  great  deal  >— and,  in  fine,  if  nothing  at  all  can  be  atchieved, 
yet  it  is  something  to  shew  to  posterity  bow  freedom  retains  her 
voice  to  the  last,  and  how  difficult  it  is  to  wTCst  from  her  In  her 
dying  moments  the  vigorons  principle  of  life. 

But  th(f  assumption^  that  much  has  already  been  tried  without 
nccesB,  seems  to  be  unjustifiable.  The  want  of  success  is  ini- 
liifeEt,  to  a  certain  degree  j  but  where  is  the  nmch  that  has  beea 
tried  ! — These  assertions  are  made  in  moments  of  irritation,  wbt* 
fome  fSTttuirite  scheme  has  been  thwarted,  «r  some  long-cxpected 
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jtood  fortune  been  faithleis.  It  was  In  avch  a  mora«nl:  thBt  Mr. 
Fox  took  hii  well-known  Icare  of  the  House  of  Commons,  de- 
claring that  it  was  uselest  to  sit  there  any  longer-  and  it  wag  a 
similar  feeling  which  lately  |»oroked  bis  friends  to  ctj  out,  that 
tiie  nation  was  absoluteljr  divided  into  two  huge  parties  of  bigoted 
courtiers  and  vengeful  democrats,  who  were  bent  upon  each 
other's  destruction.  The  fact  is,  howerer,— and  these  Tcr/  per. 
sons  hare  giuce  tacitly  acknowledged  it, — that  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  nation,  as  is  the  case  witii  all  nations,  think  little  or 
nothing  about  politics,  except  when  the  tax-gatherer  annoys 
them,  or  when  people  meet  in  the  street  or  at  dinner,  and  hare 
exhausted  the  social  sympathies  of  the  weather.  There  is  that  in 
politics,  which  persons  of  all  descriptions,  except  such  as  have 
an  immediate  interest  in  the  matter,  are  inclined  to  avoid, — the 
idle  and  luxarions  for  it's  troubksomeness,  the  men  of  taste  for 
it'sdryness,  and  the  foolish  froin  not  disceruing  it's  effects.  Were 
the  great  body  of  the  nation  to  take  an  interest  in  it,  as  has  been 
rfpreiented,  things  wonid  be  in  a  fairer  likelihood  of  amendment, 
for  it  is  seldcHn,  when  it's  own  welfare  is  concerned,  that  sucb  a 
body  thinks  wrongly,  if  it  thinks  at  all ;  and  therefore,  instead 
of  going  about  to  settle  imaginary  dirisions  which  absord  tho 
nation,  and  to  lament  that  these  divisions  are  given  up  to  s 
dreadful  stubbornness  that  beats  back  all  interference,  it  becomes 
T4^sonable  observers  to  route  the  attention  of  their  countrymen' 
to  the  Deal  state  of  things, — to  create  an  interest  in  politics  in. 
stead  of  repressing  it, — ind  to  shew  them  how  InaigniScuit  we 
these  very  parlies,  so  fearfully  exaggerated,  when  compared  irith 
that  aggregate  power  of  mind,  which  is  at  present  inactive  and 
useless,  but  might  be  irresistible  and  all -reforming. — Aud  first, 

Of  the  PiUitet. — How  will  posterity  believe  ftat  power  in  this 
country  was  not  oidy  enjoyed  for  twenty  years,  but  bequeathed 
in  a  flourishing  state  to  hii  disciples,  by  a  man,  whose  good 
Works  were  at  the  belt  a  great  question,  who  confessedly  heaped 
bnrdeo  on  burden  over  the  peo^de's  shoulders,  whose  foreign  po- 
licy was  invariably  nnfortimate,  who  entered  into  power  whea 
!Ekigland  gare  the  tone  to  Enrc^,  was  at  peace,  was  respectable, 
and  onlg  400  inillioiis  in  debt,  and  who  left  her  at  his  destb  shut 
out  from  the  Continrat,  at  war  with  the  whole  civilised  world,  ' 
loaded  with  the  ignominy  of  unfortunate  coalitions,  and  groaii> 
ing  under  a  debt  of  SOO  millions,  with  financial  prospects,  that 
roused  tbe  alarm  ot  the  most  confideut  and  tho  enquiries  of  tk* 
most  slavish  t  If  they  loc^  for  explanation  to  certain  bi(^nphi> 
cal  and  historical  compilation>;,  which  however  are  not  al  all 
likely  to  reach  them,  their  astonishment  will  mount  to  a  pitch  of 
agony  on  finding  that  the  great  m;^ority  of  the  nation  wai  ooift* 
terruptcdly  fond  of  this  man  and  his  disciples ;  ^ut  the  cstirtien 
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■mfn  the  most  dtglntemti>d  people  thtt  conld  be  ;  and  klioTe  rit, 
iiMt  the  prWe,  who  then  tate  on  the  throne,  wns  decidt^dly  and 
in  one  werd,  *'  the  best  of  kings."  Thvy  wHI  as  little  discoTPr 
the  main  point  of  the  troth,  though  they  will  sec  more  of  it'9 
cofltihgeucif-i,  by  reading  the  statements  that  attribute  all  our 
BJniiteml  'fSIt  to  an  ovci^rown  aristocracy,  "What!"  they 
will  say :  "  did  this  '  best  of  kings'  then,  who  mnst  doubtless  ■ 
have  been  the  wiiegt,  snflir  all  his  excellent  plans  to  l»c  defeated 
by  hii  own  ministers?  Did  he  patiently  allow  the  people  to  be' 
finamoRred  of  their  own  misrortnnes,  wifbont  telling  them  how 
much  they  were  injnring  him  ss  well  a»  themselves  ?  Did  he  calmly 
Bee  his  power  wr(  sted  out  n!  bis  hands  by  an  usurping  aristocracy, 
I  who  mu^t  infallibly  have  rendered  him  undignified  as  far  as  re- 
gardi^  his  own  person,  and  impolent  in  all  that  militated  against 
their  interest  1"  Unable  to  endure  the  mystery  of  go  many  con> 
tndictions,  they  will  have  recourse  to  works  that  give  a  more 
parlicniar  account  of  this  prince's  character ;  and  mystery  and 
contndiction  will  vanish  at  once  before  a,  plain  fact  or  two  re- 
specting the  royal  intellect,  tit  has  been  the  fashion  of  late 
years,  even  among  the  boldest  advocates  of  reform,  to  omit  all 
mention  of  the  reigning  prince  as  intluencing  the  tone  of  aflbirs. 
There  nsed  to  be  considerable  talk  of  an  influence  that  *'  was  en. 
creasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished  ;"  bnt  this  has  given  way 
to  party  jealonsy.  The  Foxites,  unwilling  to  confess  to  the  pnb> 
lie  that  they  are  as  obnoxious  to  the  king  as  to  the  ministers^ 
Itave  chosen  to  represent  the  latter  as  usurpers  of  his  service; 
■Dd  my  brother  Reformists,  occupied  in  inveighing  against  the' 
most  manifest  canse  of  our  evils, — the  corruptions  of  Parliament, 
have  afii^ed  to  regard  his  Majesty  as  a  party  equally  aggrieved 
as  themselves  by  tbe  boroughmongers ; — at  least,  they  have  not 
■rade  the  proper  distinction  between  an  aggrieremeiit,  unwilling- 
'  ly  sustained,  and  a  voluntarily  allowed  and  even-  cherislted  in. 
dignity,  from  want  of  a  right  sense  of  the  interests  of  the  throne. 
But  tiiil  want  of  distinction  is  very  impolitic,  and  the  silence  re. 
apeciing_  royal  influence  altogether  unnatural.  Ilistoty,  which 
always  says  more  of  kings  than  their  own  age  chnses  to  say  of 
them,  and  which  justly  regards,  their  influence  as  a  component 
part  of  tbe  character  of  the  times,  will  make  np  for  sucb  a  re. 
flerre  as  it  ought.  Not  such  was  the  reserve,  when  Chatham  de- 
nounced the  folly,  the  fatuity  of  persisting  in  endeavouring  to  en- 
slave the  Ameiicans; — not  such  was  tbe  reserve,  when  Juuins  wrote, 
a  man  who,  whatever  be  may  have  been  in  private,  bad  evidently 
seen  much  of  wtiat  he  spoke,  and  spoke  it  with  a  memorable  elo- 
qnence ; — not  sDch  wis  the  reserve,  when  Wilkes,  a  profligate 
man  indeed,  bnt  one  whom  more  profligate  politicians  enabled  to 
Aiiw  a*  a  patriot,  naintaiaed  tiie  cause  of  prrsonal  liberty  in  the 
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fece  of  an  ingrjc  coart,  and  fame  victorious  froiD  that  unequal 
qturrel.  ProfitiDg  by  a  silence,  so  asefol  to  thmoBelves  and  so 
embarraasiag  to  their  opponents,  the  Pittites  have  ever  been  iiu 
dastrioua  to  represent  tliemsRlves  as  possessing  power  solely  oa 
the  strength  of  their  merits  and  superior  wisdoni ;  and  the  pre- 
sent ministers,  conscious  that  with  the  hold  they  have  upon  the 
throne  and  tbe  aristocracy,  they  may  moclc  with  impunity  a  people 
who  have  DO  voice,  boast  of  eojoying  the  exclusive  confiJ;.'nce 
of  the  nation  ;  as  if  milliuns  of  people  were  Hkc  an  .infatuated 
woman,  whose  fondness  increases  with  ^er  cause  for  contempt, 
afld  who  manifests  the  strength  of  her  passion  by  administer- 
ing to  the  profusion,  anil  crouching  under  the  ill-usage,  of  a 
worthless  favourite.  The  fact  is,  tiiat  taking  into  the  account  ■ 
that  floating  m^s  of  courtliness  «nd  monied  interest  which  is  ai- 
ways  at  the  service  of  an  administration,  particularly  of  one  de- 
lighting in  war,  the  Pitt  schoi>l  hag  maintained  it's  stand,  from 
first  to  last;  from  master  to  menial,  from  two  great  causes, — Srst, 
the  weakness  of  the  royal  judgmHif, — and  second,  the  support' 
of  tbe  borooghmongers,  who,  in  their  interehBD^e  of  good  of.' 
fices,  principally  depend  upon  such  weakness  for  tbe  condauation 
of  their  Influence.  By  this  defect  is  not  uieant  a  common  wimt 
of  discernment' in  the  choice  of  ministers, — though  indeed  a  con- 
siderable deficiency  in  this  respect  has  been  common  enough  of 
late  to  the  raonarchs  of  Europe, — but  a  very  uncommon  want  of 
dbcenimeat,  for  an  F.nglish  prince,  in  all  matters  of  entailed 
policy, — a  wayward  imbecility  of  judgment,  which  Bute  did. 
what  he  could  to  render  prejudiced, — which  the  subsequent  alarm- 
ing events  iu  Europe  contributed  to  increase, — and  which  some., 
thing  more  than  a  conslilutional  tendency  to  insanity  has  ever 
prevented  from  amendment.  The  late  report  of  the  physicians, 
though  disclosing  circumstances  that  ought  to  keep  up  an  universal' 
indignatioa  against  iIk  persona  whu  have  held  the  public  in  ig. 
nonmce  of  the  King's  state  of  mind,  has  never  met  with  suffi- 
cient comment  or  attention  in  it's  bearings  on  this  matter.  la 
that  report.  Illustrated  by  the  remembrance  of  Bute  and  tlte 
events  of  the  present  reign,  n:ay  be  discerned  the  feelings  that 
persisted  in  the  American  war ;  those  which  condescended  into  a 
personal  quarrel  with  a  subject  on  a  question  of  popular  free- 
dom ;  those  which  have  smitten  and  turned  away  tbe  hearts  of. 
thelri^h ;  those  which,  long  afler  the  people  had  given  up  their 
Aiiti-Gallican  infatuations,  persisted  in  a  disastrous  war  on  be- 
half of  corrupt  monarchies  ;..-and  in  fine,  those  that  in  despite 
of  continual  ill-success,  profusion,  and  bloodshed,  served  to  ren- 
der the  Pitt  school  omnipotent  by  a  mutual  guarantee  of  preju- 
dices, of  religious  and  regal  weakness  on  the  one  band,  and  an 
uiOimited  commwd-of  the  boroughnHuigers  on  the  other.  With- 
out 
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Mt  dwelling  stijr  lon^r  on  tire  cause*  that  har?  gtvm  cxchisfft 
IMmr'to  the  I^ttitcs,  for  the  boroughmDngrriag  alone  does  net 
at  ill  accnnnt  for  that  exclusireiiFst,  (t  is  thns  that  history  will 
UCplain  a  secret,  which  it  has  equally  concerned  thHr  pride  and 
their  policy  (o  keep  in  darknes!).  Mr.  Pitt's  adinirc'ra  will  tell 
tt,  that  he  was  too  high-spirited  a  man  to  enjoy  power  nndT 
any  condition  of  srrvilily  ;  but  there  is  no  roason  whatever  for 
ghing  BO  much  cn'dit  to  the  haughtiness  of  his  character.  Ktrad 
of  power  oaly,  regardless  of  meaner  honours,  and  contera'ptunns 
of  wealth,  he  looked  down  upon  his 'titlchunting  and  maney< 
getting  creatures  with  a  dignity,  which  they  justly  felt  themsclTe* 
Hnable  to  reach  ;  and  this  js  the  whole  secret  of  all  that  has  been 
said  about  Mr.  Pitt's  high.minded  independence  :  It  vra^  a.  shei-t 
piece  of  coiifrost  between  him  and  hts  servants.  Other  men 
know  how  to  value  the  Bupcriority  as  far  as  it  went ;  and  Mr, 
I^tt,  the  dcspi^iT  of  petty  accumutatious,  who  conid  refuse  of- 
fices to  his  own  brother,  ts  a  rery  different  man,  in  their  minds,  fron 
Mr.  Perceval,  who  heaps  places  on  himself,  and  gives  40,000/. 
a>ycar  to  a  brother  who  docs  nothing.  The  same  supteriotity 
might  have  been  visible  in  Mr,  Pitt's  manners  at  conrt,  and  no 
doubt,  was  so  ;  but  all  this  does  not  prove  him  to  have  been 
above  the  compliances  necessary  to  his  long  retehtion  of  office. 
What  wu  it  that  Catharine  of  Ruseia  said  on  hearing  of  the  Dnke 
of  York's  foreign  appointments  ?~-"  Mr.  Pitt,  I  see,  after  all, 
loves  his  pivx  better  flian  his  country."  To  the  same  cause  b  to 
be  traced  his  gross  tergiversation  about  Reform, — and  the  dnpli. 
eity  with  which  he  pretended  to  resign  his  post  from  inability  lo 
keep  his  promiies  with  the  Irish  Catholics.  What  he  must  tuve 
promised,  in  another  quarter,  respecting  tho«c  very  Catholics, 
has  been  rendered  sufficiently  apparent  by  the  well.known  pledge 
whl^  his  disciples  acknowledged  they  had  given  on  titeir  oin 
entrance  into  power.  The  character  of  these  men,  who  are  now 
at  the  head  of  affairs,  is  precisely  that  of  Mr.  Pitt  emasculated. 
What  appeCrs  to  have  been  unwilling  sacrifice  on  his  part,  be. 
comes  on  theirs  an  eager  acquiescence,— the  officious  and  smiik. 
iag  readiness  of  a  slave.  In  him,  the  love  of  power  was  sin^e 
and  disinterested ;  in  them  it  is  mixed  with  the  baser  love  of 
woridly  possession  ;  he,  in  short,  stood  superior  to  his  creatures 
on  the  strength  of  being  above  their  meannesses,  while  tliey  come 
down  to  the  level  of  their**  by  sharing  with  them  whatever  is 
eringing  at  court  and  gresping  iit  the  city.  Considered,  then,  as 
men  at  the  bead  of  a  party,  and  influencing  it  by  their  talents, 
they  lave  been  prodlgiousiy  over.rated  even  by  the  most  con. 
temptnous  of  their  opponents  : — in  such  a  light,  Indeed,  they  c^ 
hardly  be  catted  a  party  ;  and  the  Pittites,  between  whom  and 
Asir  ltt»  dtief  there  was  no  aaaner  of  proportion,  have  no  vIn. 
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U*  betd  remainiDg.  Strong;  how«Ver,  b^  the  -w^aesr  of  otiwrsy-* 
Htisfyin^  both  court  and  city  by  their  prosecution  of  tfar^— uid  eo- 
joying,  ia  consequeace  of  their  escluure  ftfiectation  of  orthodoiy 
uid  loyalty,the&ttkcbmeDt  of  sll  that  ii  old-womanish  in  tbenatioiij 
»  well  at  most  of  what  is  corrupt;  ander  these  foatureg,  they  may  b« 
justly  regarded  as  a  party  of  considerable  magnitude.  His  M(k- 
jesty,  not  being  like  the  m^ority  of  hii  contemporary  pripces,  dis* 
■olule,  haDg]ity,.or  fond  of  shew,  but  on  the  contTHiy,  a  1  oyer 
of  plainoeH,  familiar,  and  of  excellent,  domestic  habits,  begets 
a  great  deal  of  personal  admiration  in  the  bosoms  of  his  nnpolla 
tical  subjects,-— of  all  those,  who  with  little  ai  no  thought  upon 
national  matters,  or  indeed  npon  any  other  matters,  have  nerer- 
thelesi  sense  enough  to  value  the. novelty  of  this  character  in  a  mo. 
dern  prince,  and  who  gum  np  all  that  ia  royal  as  consisting  in  be- 
ing a  good  husband,  going  to  church  on  Sundays,  and  nodding 
merrily  to  tlieir  enamoured  homage.  Tiieie  good .  souls  are  pre> 
pared  to  pnt  their  trust  in  at)  who  shall  regard  loyajty  in 
the  same  light  as  themselves:  the  I^ttites,  knowing  how  to  talis 
advaatage  of  snch  a  feeling,  and  willing  to  take  such  advantage 
of  it  as  their  leader  disdained,  are  careful  on  ail  occasions  to 
manifest  a  Uk«  sensibility  of  admiration ;  and,  as  times  go,  no 
in«an  addition  to  tbeir  party  strength  accrues  from  the  maltitud* 
of  small  minded  but  well-meaning  persons,  who  judge  of  every 
■  thing  as  it  accords  with  the  supposed  liking  or  dislike  of  the 
t«yal  feeling,-^wbD  take  every  thing  fur  good  and  flourishing  aa 
l»ng  as  the  French  are  not  liere  and  the  royal  family  ue,— am) 
who,  in  a  word,  are  among  the  foremost,  at  parades  and  at.paiu 
tomimes,  at  feasts,  levees,  and  jubilees,  to  doat  Ob  the  loolit 
«nd  merits  of  the  "  best  of  kings."  Take  away  bat  the  tW9 
master  pins, — the  escluslve  pretension  to  loyalty  and  the  support 
-of  the  money.getlers,->^from  the  composition  of  ministerial  Strtngtlh 
and  the  whole  fabric  tumbles  to  pieces.  This,  it  will  be  eatd,  It 
is  not  easy  to  do : — but  things  that  depend  on  such  cDntingqnciee 
as  the  life  pt  an  individual  and  the  immediate  support  of  the 
(elflsh,  may  vanish  in  an  instant.  A  new  reign  might  alter  the 
whole  fac«  of  things,  and  most  probably  would.  The  Inter- 
nal as  well  as  estfrmat  alteration, — the  change  of  mind  as  well 
«s  of  face, — is  another  matter;  and  looks  to  someUiing  more 
than  to  the  alternate  use  of  the  boroughmoogefs  by  another 
party. 

Of  the  Foxifet,  or  fVhigs, — Wonid  this  be  the  case  then,  with 
the  Koxites  I  This  is  an  important  question ;  and  here  the  ^inc^ 
Regent  comes  into  play,  as  the  King  has  just  done  with  regard 
to  the  Pittites. — I  believe  it  is  now  too  late  to  be  denied, — in- 
deed tlieir  present  decided  unpopularity  sufficiently  proves,  that 
the  conduct  of  the  Whigs  during  their  brief  possession  of  offioe 
v.oi_  I.-MO.  II.  H  Ir  was 
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mu  regarded  ■■  i  UmenUble  derelictiaii  of  ihe  'priiioi|»teB  tb^ 
had  profewed.  .Mr.  PoX)  an  accomplished  man,  whoM  ea^  ha-- 
bits  wen  the  bane  of  hii  greatoegg,  wu  ruiiwd  by  a  few  Toriea 
who,  under  the  giUM  of  Whigg,  had  crept  into  his  confidence  and 
tamed  the  current  of  his  pvblic  feeling.  A  long  tioie  prerioos 
to  his  entrance  npon  office,  he  had  began  to  sacrifice  the  noble 
•impliciljr  of  hia  politicg  to  these  people  ;  and  his  ultimate  con- 
nection wtUi  Lord  Grenville  totally  destroyed  it.  When  he  t^. 
tired  for  a  while  whh  a  (H-ofession  of  hopelessness  from  the 
Honae  of  ConnnonE,  he  flattered  himself  that  his  want  of  suc- 
cess ag^Dst  Mr.  Pitt,  when  he  combated  for  place,  was  the  peo- 
ple's want  of  snccess  against  corruptions  which  he  had  ceased  to 
combat.  He  confounded  the  mere  attainment  of  place  on  his 
part  with  the  ultimate  restoration  of  a  proper  state  uf  things ;. 
and  fbrgot,  in  the  mean  while,  that  by  Inkiitg  wrong  methods  to 
obtain  It,,  he  contributed  himself  to  make  the  restwalion  des. 
^rate.  lie  should  hare  exclianged.  the  mode  of  combat, — he 
should  have  persevered  in  the  plui  more  congenial  to  bis  philo. 
eophy,  the  nndevialinft  and  UDylelding  pursuit  of  Reform,  and 
at  latt,  he  might  hare  created  a  proper  spirit  in  the  pe<q)le ;  but, 
having  given  this  up  in  despair,  and  suffered  corruption  to  taVe 
It's  way,  he  certainly  returned  to  the  Bouse  with  legs  excuse  for 
bis  retirement,  and  lets  promise  in  his  re.appearance.  In  fact, 
though  he  succeeded  to  office,  he  effected  nothing  after  all.  Com- 
posed of  the  elements  most  fitted  to  form  a.  philosophic  statesman, 
and  snch  an  one  therefore  as  was  best  adapted  to  the  timt.^,  these 
dements  nevertheless  did  not  fit  him  for  the  court,  such  as  it  was, 
and  such  as  he  had  suffered  it  to  continue.  They  were  the  very 
veverse  of  what  it  desired  and  what  it  insisted  upon  having.  Mr. 
Fox  bad  no  pledges  to  give  about  Catholics  :  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  contract  bis  views  of  things  to  the  requisile  short-sighted- 
ness :  he  was  even  a  professed  enemy  of  war ;  and  he  was  des.. 
tined  to  find  too  Ute,  that  to  obtain  office  by  spu-iog  corruption 
was  Impossible  under  most  circumstances  wad  useless  under  any  ; 
— Aat  court- pr^ndice  was  to  be  roused  into  a  sense  of  it's  folly 
by  unflinching  opposition,  not  strengthened  into  a  new  stubborn. 
Bess  by  compliances  that  flattered  it's  weakness ;— in  a  word,  that 
the  people  were  to  be  made  too  strong  for  corruption,  or  corrnp- 
tiM  vronU  for  ever  remain  too  strong  for  the  people.  Thus  tfar 
very  man  that  ought  to  have  died  at  the  head  of  the  people,  with 
whom  he  might  have  done  something  for  the  state,  died  only  at 
the  head  of  the  state,  with  which  he  could  do  nothing  for  the 
people.  But  why  could  he  do  nothing  ?  it  may  again  be  ashed. 
Because,  as  has  just  been  s^ted,  he  came  in  contact  with  preju. 
dices  which  his  half-acquiescence  had  assisted  to  strei^then,  but. 
to  which  his  nature  forbade  him  finally  to  yield  :-r-he  bad  coia-  ' 
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pIM  too  mncli  to  pTeserre  tbe  people's  Goafi<I«ieej  and  too  lUile  to 
preserre  tbe  princv'B  ;  and  between  bath,  his  policy  wu.iendered 
aliortiTe. — His  gnrviving  frienda,  conRciooa  of  these  bets,  yet 
ngt  snfficiently  fnDk,  of  humble,  or  wise,  to  confess  then  to 
each  other  aad  redeem  the  miatake,  gave  Tent  to  their  feetiii£t 
in  s  manner  as  impolitic  a*  it  was  incontiBteHt,  and  while  the 
Pittites  secared  the  reTcrsion  of  office  by  doing  what  Mr.  Fox 
refused  to  do,  began  railing  againit  the  people  whose  expectations , 
they  had  deceired.  This  feeling  became  stronger  as  the  public 
retorted ;  they  saw  the  majority  of  their  adherents  siding  very 
properly  with  the  adTOCAtffi  of  that  constitutional  policy  whidi 
they  had  abandoned  ;  and  from  abasing  their  old  friends  tbe  peo— 
^e,  th(!y  began,  in  their  rage,  to  abuse  their  former  passi<Mi,  re* 
form.  The  Fittite  ministers  had  cunning  enough  not  to  lose  so 
excellent  an  opportunity  of  strengthening  themselves  at  tbe  ex> 
pense  of  their  rivals,  and  in  such  a- manner,  that  the  Fositet 
should  absolutely  side  with  them  in  the  mesisures  most  obnoxious, 
to  the  public.  On  all  occasions,  therefore,  which  enabled  theia 
to  lift  up  their  hands  in  deprecation  of  "  popular  clamour,"  they 
appealed  to  what  they  termed  "  the  candoor  of  the  gentlemen 
opposite,"  and  these  unfortunate  gentlemen,  simple  enough  to 
lake  the  compliment  and  eager  to  revenge  themselves  far  the  lots 
of  popularity,  always  rose  with  alacrity  to  join  in  the  requisite, 
horror,  and  "  to  rally,**  as  they  termed  it,  round  the  govern- 
ment,— round  that  very  sdmiuistration,  which  they  had  laboured  to 
undermine,  and  which  they  hatf  represented  as  an  obstacle  to  all 
that  was  patriotic.  This  conduct  (hey  called  a  dignified  impar. 
ttality  ;  and  under  the  same  denomination  we  were  to  receive  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Sheridan  and  others  in  keeping  silence  daring  the- 
York  investigation ;  of  Lord  Grey,  after  that  business,  in  has- 
tening tu  mingle  tears  and  turtl<^-sonp  with  his  Royal  Highness  ; 
of  Mr.  Ponsonby,  m  his  logical  attempt  to  establish  the  omnipo> 
tence  of  each  House  of  Parliament,  respectively ;  and  of  Mr.- 
Windham,  that  preux  chevalier  of  corruption — Mr.  Windham, 
the  all- accompli  shed  Mid  the  bull-baiting, — Mr.  Windham,  the 
all-virtuoas  and  ill.principled,  in  maintaining  thai  profligacy  waa 
necessary  to  the  Constitution,  and  in  denouncing  every  thing 
that,  to  use  his  own  words,  looked  like  a  step  towards  what  waa 
called  Reforni.  These  manifestations  however  of  a  spirit  so  dCi 
ternined  to  shut  it's  eyes  to  popular  right,  and  therefore  so  de. 
cidedty  Anti-Whiggish,  began  to  disgust  some  of  the  more  liberal 
of  the  party ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  Tory  leaven  that  had 
crt'pt  among  them  began  to  grarifate  towards  the  Corruptionists, 
the  real  Whiggism  began  to  incline  towards  tbe  Reformists.  Snch 
was  the  state  of  tbe  Foxite  party  some  time  tiefore  the  King'a 
■Huess.  Earl  Grey  and  Lord  Urenville  retained  nothing  of  it  but 
ah  ?  the 
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thenaUe;  Mr.  ^ontonby  and  otlrerg,  vho  composed  it's  ni^Xt 
portion  or  mediocrity,  constituted  nothing  but  the  merest  of  op- 
positions ;  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  One  or  two  more,  who  are  callrf 
the  Prince  of  Wales's  friends,  shewed  themselrea  popular  or 
conrtly,  jnst  as  it  appeared  to  snit  their  connection  ;  while  tit. 
Whithread,  Lord  Holland,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  Mr.  Brand, 
Mr,  Coke,  and  in  short,  all  fhose  who  particularly  prided  them, 
selveg  on  the  character  of  old  Whigs,  and  whose  repotation  ia 
every  respect  waa  the  most  solid  and  old  English,  openly  en. 
coumged  the  progress  of  Reform,  though  they  did  not  go  iill  those 
lengths  which  an  nnfettered  and  unconnected  independence  al- 
lowed to  it's  more  ardent  adrocates.  This,  also,  may  be  the  ge. 
neral  fepect  of  the  party  at  present ;  hot  the  distance  between 
tlie  extremities  seems  to  be  growing  wider  cTery  day  ;  and  some 
-  rif  the  latter  gentlemen  are  inferior  to  none  of  the  Reformists  in 
BtaunchYiess,  except  In  the  estimation  of  those  of  my  grosser  brethren 
who  SCO  lib  independence  but  in  impHcilly  following  Sir  Fraaci* 
ftnrdett.  It  was  thonght  (hat  (he  entrance  of  the  Prince  tf 
Wales  upon  the  office  of  Rrgeht  would  at  once  determine  the  re. 
spcctire  merits  of  his  friends,  and  enable  the  people  to  dis(ia> 
gulsh  who  were  their  friends  or  not,  Tlie  arrafigeroent'  with  his 
Majesty's  ministn^  disappointed  this  expectation  ;  bnt,  perhaps, 
tlie  various  and  discordant  feelings  manifested  on  that  and  subse- 
quent occasiom  by  the  public  condoct  of  tho  Foxttes,  enables  lis 
to  form  a  tolerable  judgment  of  their  condition  ;  and  die  more  it 
is  considered  with  reference  to  this  point,  the  more  it  appeus  to 
Justify  the  conrliiaions  above  drawn.  Two  reasons  have  been  as. 
signed  for  the  Prince's  retention  of  the  Pittite  ministers,  or  rather 
one  assign^d  and  the  other  conjectured ;— first,  that  expectiog  his 
Majesty's  speedy  recovery,  he  regarded  a  ministerial  change  as  of 
BO  consequence,— ^nd  second,  that  the  persons  whom  he  wished 
to  select  for  administration,  could  not  agree  among  themselves. 
Peiftap*  both  reasons  have  had  their  influence.  The  Prince, 
strange  as  it  may  appear  to  ns,  may  really  have  looted  forwaid 
lo  such  recovery ;  and  any  hesitation  which  he  might  otherwise 
have  had  on  the  subject,  may  have  twen  settled  at  once  by  the 
divisions  among  his  friends.  Certain  it  is,  that  no  two  parties 
could  pursae  a  line  of  conduct  more  distinct  from  each  olker, 
than  (he  aristocrat icat  and  time-serving  part  of  the  Forites,  the 
Greys  and  Ponsonfays,  and  the  philoEopliical  and  public.spirited 
part  of  them,  the  Hollands  and  Whitbreads.  As  the  fonder 
violate  all  their  ancient  professions,  and  shrink  frotn  the  diseas. 
sion  of  every  popular  and  constitutional  measure,  so  the  latter 
seem  eager  to  do  away  the  Suspicions  attached  to  their  old  con> 
nectinns,  by  encouraging  and  even  bringing  forward  measures  of 
decided  Reform.     Kvery  lover  of  independence  kumrs  aod  ad- 
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mires  (he  uiuKerable  coauHenc;  exhibited  by  M'>  ^VHitbreod  iif 
apposing  the  Regent's  raioistera,  an4  the  noble  effort  made  by 
Lord  HulIaDd  in  favaor  o£  the  itruggliug  liberty  of  the  presi. 
If  these  proceedings,  however,  gite  a  new  popularly  to  the  bet- 
ter portion  ot  the  Foutes,  that  better  portion,  It  must  be  re<v>U 
lected,  is  by  far  the  smalleBt  pprtiov;  and  the  w)i«l«  bcdy,  so  fan 
from  retuniog  any  corporate  iafloeiice,  mi^  almost  be  co««i(l«fed 
as  dispened,  Tbe  more  the  narraw-tpinded  part  of  them  shrink 
from  tb«  people,  aad  the  liberal-minded  part  «zpaad  towards 
the  pMpIe,  the  moi«  the  two  classes  exhibft  thdt  coBscionsaess  of 
thit  fact,  aftei  their  respective  iropitlses  :  and  they  must  both  b4 
struck  with  the  siagular  example  they  afiord  of  tli«  ruinous  eSect 
pf  jarring  liewi  aad  inconsistent  actions,  when  tliey  reflect,  that 
even  when  their  old  wid  oat^sible  patron  it  on  the  eye  of  obtaining 
the  regal  authority,  they  are  incapable  'of  making  oot  what  may 
be  called  a  party.  Such  is  the  present  condUion  of  the  Fosite% 
and  tuck  it  appears  likely  to  coutinue,  unless  the  better  part  «f 
'them,  at  they  appear  inclined  to  do,  take  up  tincerely  the  public 
virtue  they  .have  laid  aside,  and  become  the  hearty  champioas  of 
^  cause,  fonnerty  their  gMatest  boast,  lately  their  nbnpxiont  aop 
cuser,  but  always  opeii  to  their  repentance  and  anxious  for  the 
^sistaoce  of  their  taienl.  It  u  true,  the  Prince  of  W^ea,  on  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  may  revive,  p^rbapa  re-iDcm^orate,  tb«)7 
scattered  faculties ;  but  peo[rie  hope  tlut  he  will  do  better  by,  rft- 
.TiTing  and  re.incorpo rating  the  scattered  energies  of  hi^  people, 
and  then  the  Foxitcs  may  make  themselves  the  bea^  of  the  ^ata.t 
party  ever  beheld  in  Europe, — a  people,  gr^t  and  small,  va]uH> 
tuUy  rctunung  to  the  pure  inttttutious  of  their  ancestors.  If 
this  is  not  to  be  the  case,  there  is  one  question  to  be  askedj-r^ 
xery,  necessary  qoestioo,  though  sotnewhat  difficult  to  be  put  in 
tjie  present  state  of  things,  beo^use  liable  to  be  misconBtrued  into 
the  T.ery  reverie  of  what  it  feelsyr-jnto  a  malicivas  -anticipatic^ 
instead  of  a  melancholy  vajrning  i-^'m  a  word,— that  I  may  P9t 
appear  to  say  either  too  much  or  too  little  on  so  itnportfiit  (t  sub- 
ject,—what  real,  efficient,  or  truly  safe  party  can  the  Prince 
fomt  to  his  service,  unless  it  contiet  of  th?  party  above^man- 
tioned,— the  people  at  large  J  These  axe  timta  when,  although 
iionest  people  may  not  speak  out  al)  they  Ufmlt  for  few  of  being 
misconstrued,  there  is  a  voiev,  like  that  quicb;  perspicuity  of 
things  that  speaks  to  the  dumb,  eioquent  in.evei?  took  and  ges- 
ture of  lociely,-'^  voice  that  cannot  but  be  understood  t>y  tho^ 
who  have  the  least  perception,  and  that  will  make  it's  impression 
in  spito  of  disregard  or  distaste,  till  the  gr»t  troth  it  speaks  ^ 
Alt,  acknowledged,  and  acted  upon.  All  gOYernmepts  .arrive, 
in  their  turn,  to  that  point  at  frhich  the  political  syst^tu  must  al- 
fer  (or  better  or  wiHse.  -Where  the  state  u  vt  «w«  oppmtsive 
.        .  Hh  3  aad 
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deiptcable,  as  wu  the  cmse  in  France  and  in  ^in,  (he  change  b 
general ty  for  the  better,  but  the  act  of  changing  horrible: — where 
the  state  is  eppretrive  bat  not  so  despicable,  and  the  people  ot 
coarse  not  so  worked  up  to  reglitaoce,  aS'  was  fonnert;^  the  case 
hi  Swedei,  the  chmge  is  likely  to  be  for  die  iforse,  bat  the  act 
»f  ohaBgiBg  not  so  bad  >— but  where  the  state  is  only  corrupt  for 
mat  of  entire  recurrence  to  certain  laws  that  still  exist  and  hate 
infiuence,  where  this  truth  is  felt  and  acknowledged,  and  thei^ 
is  a  general  gonndaess  of  |||Nnoiple  in  the  popular  mind  owing  to 
ihls  remalnilig  inflnenoe  and  this  acknowledged  troth,  then  a 
clwnge  is  as  practioabte  as  desirable :  it  only  becomes  dilficolt 
and  dang«Y>us  in  proportion  as  corruption  is  allowed  to  grow 
Worse  uid  the  people  gnbtnit  to  grow  slavish  : — in  the  one  case, 
indeed,  it  can  hardly  be  c&lled  chutge ;  at  least,  it  is  only  a  change 
of  what  it  cormpt  and  indefinite,  and  alters  neither  the  stamina  nor 
the  form  of  foremnent ;— in  the  other,  the  disease  becomes  too 
deep  and  general  I*  be  enuiticated  withpnt  loss  of  blood  «id  al. 
tendon  of  feature;  nnd  ona  disease,  after  all,  as  has  been  the 
tue  with  France,  may  only  be  substituted  for  another.  If  change 
ikerttoK,  or  rather  amendment,  Is  fees  gnd  felt  to  be  necessary, 
it  is  ifetirable,  on  dl  accounts,  that'  it  shbu)^'  be  speedy,  decisif^, 
«nd  entire.  To  let  the  people  efiect  it,  we  Bre'told,' 'isd^Lngerons: 
be  tt  io>^— it  is  certainly,  if  they  are  obstructed  ;' bat  lit  then 
-lure  a  proper  leader,  and  all  will  be  well.  "  A  leftdel- !"  it  t'iU 
be  cried  :'"  Good  God  I  A  leader  for  the  people .'  What  leader, 
Mr.  Reflector  i  We  shndder  to  heu  you  talk  thus." — "  Si  d« 
we,"  cry  the  Pittites. 

"  Not  at  all,"  say  the  Foxite«  i — *f  it  is  erideot  he  meins 
Lord  Hdtand  or  Mr.  Whitlnead."— No,  I  do  notJ  They  are 
excellent  men  at  their  posts,  bnt  I  do  not  mean  them.  « 

"  No,  no ;"  say  the  Refonnlits ;— <'  he  can  mean  nobody  bnt 
Sir  Francis  Bnrdett ;  tbafs  quite  clear.'! — No,  T  do  not.  Sit 
Fnncis  is  a  noble  fellow  at  his  post,  bnt  I  do  not  mean  him. 

No,  Mr.  Reflector  F    Then  whom  do  you  mean  } 

J'meon  (he  Prince,— Oh,  if  the  Prince  had  but  nerre  enoD^b 
'  lo  "Ao'  wbat  be  must  hare  sense  enough  to  feet,  whit  a  throw 
nilf^'t  he  Dot  occupy,  irttat  a  people  govern,  what  an  era  dignity 
«nd  immortalize  T->~Bnt  a  poor,  periodical  politician  has  little 
right  to  be  enthusiastic— Let  ns  return  to  our  surrey. 

Of  the  JRefortaMr.4— The  Reformists,  thongh  comprising  an  in- 
porturt  part  of  those  who  think  abont  politics,  and  possesaiog  sa 
ostensible  leader  in  Sfr  Francis  Burdett,  cannot  well  be  called  I 
party,  in  the  sense  in  which  (hat  appellation  is  commoiily  under- 
■lood.  "Hiey  profess,  in  the  first  place,  no  particular  tiews  in 
~  opposition  to  any  other  particular  views :  they  desire  nothi^  bat 
'  to  tee  .t)iegr«atiiutitDtoa  that  fti«  the  chief  iagredteotS  of  what  li 
"  '       tailed 
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calied  the  Gonstihit*Mn,  nstored  to  their  Grat  purity  and  singleness. 
In  the  second  place,  though  tbeir  ostensible  leader  is  Sir  Francis 
Bordett,  he  is  only  so  frsm  being  the  most  prominent  sjtd  entire 
Reformist  Id  the  House  of  .Commons.  They  da  not  cansidep 
tiiemselrei  as  bound  to  any  one  of  his  opinions,  if  he  should  dif- 
fer from  tham,  or  as  interested  in  supporting  him,  in  any  way, 
ait  the  expense  of  the  first  principles  of  their  cause ;  and  they  k.  \ 
pose  the  greatt^t  confidence  in  him,  oaly  becaow  they  knov  be 
is  unconDected  in  the  remotest  degree  vith  any  state  party,  and 
because  they  regard  him  as  too  wise  and  too  lionest  a  mau-to  de- 
mand from  them  the  least  shnffiihg,— the  smallest  compromise 
with  their  constitutional  feelings.  Wbatefer  more  personal  foU  . 
lowers,  therefore.  Sir  Francis  may  hare, — and  it  is  ua,tural  th^t 
he  should  have  many,— the  Reformists,  as  a  body,  are  falsely 
called  party.m^n,  and  siill  mere  foolishly,  Burdettites.  If  ao. 
^ing  else  could  prove  the  nonentity  of  these  appellations,  the 
reforming  part  of  the  press  is  alone  sufficient,  Mr.  Cobhett,  a 
man  of  strong  but  not  enlarged  powers,  and  little  capable  of  en- 
tertaining great  and  general  ideas  of  good  policy,  may  identify 
himself  with  this  or  that  knot  of  men,  and  think  he  is  adraoctng 
ft  c^iue  by  rendering  himself  and  his  companl<His  dependent'  on 
each  other^s  peculiarities  and  good  word ;  but  other  writers  on 
the  same  side  of  the  question,  who  still  value  the  aasisttace  of  his 
pen,  hare  little  respect  for  tbis  kind  of  personal  assistnnce ;  aAd 
jastly  regard  themselves  as  af&krding  more  real  service  to  the 
cause,  by  keeping  it  free  from  all  personal  contingencies,  habu 
tuatiog  it  to  a  sense  of  its  diguity  and  integrity,  and  giving  it  al;. 
together  »■  singlepesB  of  character,  independent  even  of  appearances. 
Party.spirit  is  good  oqly  for  wrong  or  desperate  purposes,— ^w 
common  party  conspiracies,  or  for  those  awful  aiid  lamentable 
occasions,  when  liothing  but.bodily  compact  can  prevail  against 
abuse.  In  times  when  the  voice  of  reasoo  is  not  entirely  disre. 
garded,  it  rather  injures  than  assists  a  good  cause,  by  giving  it 
-the  appearance  of  a  bad  one ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  absence 
of  it  is  sne  to  conciliate  the  general  respect,  because  it  frees  the 
cause  at  once  from  all  those  pettinesses  and  deformities,  wluch  ma 
inferior  one-in  vain  endeavours  to  ctmceaJ.  So  pnrified  and  welL. 
tempered,  the  accidents  that  would  shiver  a  weak  cause  tq  pieces, 
only  serve  to  prove  the  strength  of  a  sound  one  ;  and  it  is  Co. 
rious  to  observe,  that  what  has  removed  tho  Foxites  at  greater 
distance  from  each  other,  has  dispersed  the  whole  spirit  and  re- 
putation of  the  party ;  while  the  same  riiyness  of  intercourse,  or 
rather  social  self.deniol,  among  the  Reformists,  absolutely  tends 
tO'ConsoHdate  their  force  aad  to  recommend  their  cause  to  uni. 
versal  confidence..  Such  men  justly  claim,  the  title  of  RrfonabtSt 
biit  aot  in  §ny  canting  or  puritanic  sense  (^  tbejwordj  ali  thair 
uh  4  Tiews 
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Tiem  being  as  tralj  fotanded  on  the  progress  of  soci»I  knovtedge 
u  on  the  resmcifation  of  old  institutions.  They  might  also  jnitty 
dispute  with  the  Fvxites  the  appellation  of  Whigs ;  but  it  it  Ugh 
time  to  get  rid  of  all  denqmiBatioili,  (hat  have  been  degrad^  hy 
party  purposes ;  and  in  truth,  party  names  haTe  latterly  Imt  a 
good  deal  of  Hidr  application,  on  all  sides.  Whiggism  and  To. 
ryism,  which  in  the  moderate  sense  meant  a  leaning  t«  the  po- 
pular and  a  leanfaig  to  the  regal  part  of  the  Constitution,  and  in 
their  extreme  sense,  Repnblicaniim  and  Despotism,  hare  long 
been  applicable  to  none  but  indiTidoal  theories.  It  is  a  sngDlar 
instance  of  what  the  personal  weakness  of  oor  latter  princes  h«a 
•fleeted  in  spite  c^f  the  incraase  of  the  crown's  influence,  that  the 
decided  Tory  has  utterly  vanished,  (uid  the  name  itself  been  di»- 
coatlnned  by  oniveTsal  consent,  eten  by  those  who  chose  to  re. 
tain  the  appellation  of  Whigs.  Whig  itself  has  long  ceased  ta 
.  menu  any  particular  contrast  of  opinion,  as  opposed  to  that  of  the 
Pittites;  for  Mr.  Pitt  in  theory,  ^aa(>  perhaps  in  general  feeing 
towards  (he  powers  epowe  him,  was  as  great  a  Whig  as  any  of  hia 
opponents,  and  was  no  more  tp  be  redoned  a  Tory  than  the 
preys  and  Grenvillei  are  to  be  accounted  Whigs.  In  short,  ai 
Whig  and  Tory  formerly  swallowed  up  the  pettier  divisions  ia  our 
political  world,  so  they  themselves  are  now  swallowed  up  in  Reformist 
iBdCormptionist,aIlwhaposBeuthemoreliberal  spirit  of  Whiggbm 
lii.*ing  mingled  with  the  former,  and  all  who  bare  retained,  the 
courtliness  or  bigotry  of  Toryism  being  identified  with  the  latter. 
Whiggism,  in  it's  first  principle,  has  always  had  the  greaf  advan. 
^age  over  it'-s  rival  of  caring  for  the  many  instead  of  the  few ;  and 
Hum  principle,  freed  from  the  contradiction  of  party  feelings,  is 
BOW  the  vital  soul  of  Hefonn. 

The  coartiers  and  contractors,  who  see  nothing  respectable  but 
in  court  influence,  call  the  Reformists  a  mob ;'  but  wiser  poli. 
ticians,  who  witness  the  daily  prepress  of  their  opinions,  and  the 
^cts  which-didly  bear  them  out,  juitty  regard  them  as  a  most  ira. 
portant  part  of  the  seeing  aud  thinkiag  community.  It  may  pw- 
(laps  he  said,  generally  speaJting,  that  all  thinking  persons,  who 
i^iB  uot  immediately  or  remotely  connected  with  existing  cormp. 
tions,  u«  on  the  side  of  Reform,  or  lean  to  it,  whatever  may  be 
.their  opinion  of  particular  persons,  or  of  the  eventu^  fate  of  the 
-cause.  It  is  difficult  indeed  to  conceive  how  they  could  be  otber- 
'Wise,  when  the  more  popular  forms  of  the  constitution  are  ne> 
torioQsly  disfigured,  when  the  reins  of  government  are  held  by  k 
succession  of  feeble  men  strong  only  from  opposing  weakness, 
and  when  the  House  of  Commons  Itself  ia  reduced  to  that  last  antl 
vilest  excuse  of  profligacy, — that  It's  vices  have  become  too  com. 
.{QUI  for  animadversion.  Accordingly,  take  nioe  persons  out  of 
tni  in  general  society,  who  interest  themselres  in  public  ^Surs, 
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■ltd  j-on  will  find  that  in  proportion  to  tbe  coolness  of  their  . 
jndgnieat,  to  their  knowledge  of  history,  auA  to  the  soundufsi 
of  their  moral  principle,  they  are  more  or  less  earnest  about  Re. 
fonn,  or  at  Icut,  more  or  less  disgusted  with  corruptioo.  It  is 
tf>e  same  with  those  who  are  not  fond  of  politics  in  general ;  and 
while  the  weak  and  the  bigoted  in  this  class  are  inclined  towards 
the  existing  government  whatever  it  may.  be,  as  long  as  the  per- 
sons whom  they  have  been  habituated  (o  regard  with  fondness  are 
cooucctcd  with  it,  so  the  stronger  minded  and  the  liberal,  who 
kaow  how  to  prefer  the  interests  of  the  many  to  those  of  the  few, 
are  moved  towards  the  spirit  of  Reform  by  a  feeling  of  moral 
tasle.  Coosidei«d  Bs.mcu,  therefore,  without  a  jot  of  what  is 
(railed  interest,  the  Reformists  may  well  be  regarded  as  no  party 
la  the  stale ; — considered  as  men  with  a  considerable  and  increase 
tug  inHuence  over  the  inferior  orders,  they  might  become  formida- 
Lie  out  of  it  J — but  considered  as  they  wish  to  be,  as  honest  Eng- 
lishmen demanding  their  coniititutional  rights  and  daily  gaining 
ground  with  tlie  middle  and  even  the  upper  orders  a^  well  a^  the 
lower,  they  are  a  most  important  body,  a  body,  against  whoin 
cuulenpt  becomes  an  idle  and  an  ignorant  affectation,  and  who^ 
with  manifest  and  acknowledged  justice  oa  their  side,  c^i  only 
be  opposed  by  having  their  motives  doubted,  not  by  having  their 
claims  denied. 

What  measures  are  most  worthy,  of  adoption  for  the  attainment 
of  a  rational  but  entire  Reform,  may  form  another  question  ;  but 
we  should  always  bear  in  mind,  that  in  the  present  state  of  things, 
Reform  must  be  entire  in  order  to  be  rational.  The  upper  orders 
tell  us,  that  before  they  set  about  it,  they  wibh  to  see  iudicatioiu 
of  a  general  concurrence  among  the  lower  ;  and  ihey  ask  us,  why 
tbe  electors  themselves  do  not  commence  the  business  throughout 
the  kingdom ;  but  t^ege  are  not  fair  preliminaries.  The  aristo. 
cratic  power  ha«  at  present  euormoualy  outgrown  the  democracy, 
.aiid  it  is  fit  that  the  higher  orders  should  begin,  as  they  easily 
may  if  they  please,  and  very  likely  would,  if  the  Prince  en* 
couraged  the  better  part  of  them.  This,  we  are  told,  is  not  like- 
Jy.  Very  well ;  then  corruption  mu^t  take  it's  way,  and,  as  it 
infallibly  will  sooner  or  later,  must  outgrow  and  destroy  itself. 
If  headlong  vice  will  not  help  to  amend  iuelf,  not  all  the  tem> 
porary  medicaments,  the  pallerings,  the  defiances,  or  the  intosi- 
cations,  will  hinder  it  from  coming  to  a  miserable  end.  The  day 
of  retribution  is  a  dreadful  day  to  all  parties,  to  the  corrupt  be- 
cause of  punishment,  to  the  timid  because  of  it's  vague  horrors, 
to  the  reforming  .because' it  may  bring  a  change  for  the  worse. 
It  is*  to.  guard  against  such  a  change,  that  the  Reformists  would 
'  effect  an  amendment  betimes,  when  alteration  can  be  made  with 
safety,  with  glory,  with  the  re.unioa  and  re-invigoratlon  of  all 
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the  country's  energies.  Bnt  if  the  insensibility  a(  tbe  tughft 
powers  to  their  own  interesrs — if  the  film  thus  growing  over  the 
eyes  of  wealth  and  power  be  the  forerunner  of  the  same  fatal 
blindness  that  has  preceded  the  death  of  the  continental  states, 
then  the  Reformists  will  have  the  melancholy  duty — but  still  the 
flatii, — of  endeavoaring  to  softeu  the  general  blow  ;  of  stn^gling 
to  make  the  change,  even  then,  what  it  oug^t  to  have  been  be. 
fore  ;  or  in  failure  of  these  attempts,  to  oppose  with  their  lires 
any  new  extremes  that  may  be  begotten  by  tiie  obsfinale  and  irri. 
tatin'g  profligacy  of  the  old.  Are  these  reTOlvtionary  sentiments  ? 
People  accuse  others  of  wishing  for  rebellion  aod  anarchy,  as  if 
a  revolution  was  nothing  but  a  fair.day  for  those  who  chose  to 
make  a  noise  in  it ;  or  as  if  any  body  of  the  people  woald  not 
And  do  not  endure  a  (honsand  miseries  before  they  can  be  pro- 
roked  into  a  state  of  things  in  which  every  chance  u  desperate, 
'and  the  most  violent  and  most  coosctentious  men  arc  equally . 

"  And  pray,  Messrs.  Reformists,"  cries  a  knot  of  smiriiing, 
well-conditioned,  parliamentary  jobbers,  "what  is  to  produce  a 
change  among  us,  if  you  cannot." 

Ref.  The  paper  system. 

Jobb.  The  paper  system !  Oh,  we  did  not  tbiok  it's  advantages 
were  to  go  so  far  as  that.  What  then  ;  you  think  es  well  ts 
others,  we  suppose,  that  paper  does  not  represent  money  ? 

Ref.  Yes  it  does,  just  as  you  and  your  frieads  represent  'be 
people,  unlike  in  every  possible  respect,  and  as  ^imsy,  as'easy  to 
'be  seen  through,  and  as  snperabundaat,  as  the  popular  strengtl) 
hag  beea  sterling,  solid,  and  wasted  away  in  forngn  wan. 
Like  you  also,  it  is  of  no  real  value  but  to  the  minister  ;  like 
you,  it  makes  the  foolish  conSdent,  and  the  rational  despot^ing; 
and  like  you,  it  may  «erT«  to  overthrow  corruption,  when  all 
other  comfortable  and  willing  means  have  been  tried  without  ef- 
fect. Of  what  use  has  alt  the  French  paper-money  been  to  tbe 
Bourbons?  Of  as  little,  as  pertinacity  in  error  to  the  JEm^  of 
SiMtkn.  Our  gold  bos  gone  out  of  the  country,  and  these  are 
ithe  gnests  that  hare  come  into  it !     What  if  lessen  ! 

JobberM,  Poh,  nonsenie  ;  we  do  not  see  the  lesson. 

Ref.  So  much  the  worse  for  you ;  but  your  betters  may. 
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Aux.  XX..—Relrdspec(  of  (he  Theatre. 

Those  only,  who  knov  what  i(  is  to  be  compelled  to  go  regularlj' 
to  the  theatres  for  the  purpose  of  recoriliiig  ihe  fugitiTe  monstror 
fiilies  of  the  modem  dMma,  can  enter  with  just  sympathy  inio 
the  horrors  of  a  retrospect  like  the  present.  Nothing  cau  reudtr 
it  bearable,  but  the  contrast  of  some  worse  and  previous  task; 
And  I  am  not  disposed  to  deny  that  there  u  eome  kiud  uf  refresh. . 
ment  in  turning  from  political  criticism  to  theatrical,  from  th^ 
murderous  tragedies  pf  the  great  world  to  the  bloodless  spectacles 
<>f  the  mimic,  from  the  comeiiie  litrmuyante — the  distressing 
^rces — of  Mr.  PerceFal,  to  the  humbler  aiid  less  overpowering 
jokes  of  Messrs.  Aniold  and  Pocock.  Slill,  however,  the  recoJ. 
lections  are  terrible  ;  a  hundred  authors,  damned  to  do  purpose, 
rise  in  grinning  array  before  one  ;  and  the  memory  becomes  one 
Eutfocating  chaos  of  heat,  weariaess,  noise  of  doors  and  beuchea. 
cries  of  the  taproom  and  the  wheelbarrow,  quarrellings,  menaces, 
ontcrieE,  whistlings,  shouts,  groau«,  calls  for  apology,  clattering 
of  sticks,  scraping  of  fiddle^,  prologaes  in  forma  puaperiij  hor- 
rible dialogue  on  the  stage  ai|d  t^orse  criticism  in  ttie  boxes,  puns, 
ffpetitions,  roees  and  lilies,  Inshmeu,  old  England, — the  mu^ 
jfho, — and  the  trial  byjuryl— - 

Non  sum  qualia  crHm  bonm 
Sub  rcgoo  CjnaiK. 

S|HirO  me,  ah  s|inre  r   t'm  not  Ihe  crilic  merrv, 
As  ID  liicOrsl,  fresh  seasaa  uf  my  Cherry  I 

To  say  that  the  spring  has  produced  nothing  new  on  the  stage, 
ia  a  rery  dlfferettt  thing  frtfm  saying  that  no  new  play  has  bee^ 
brought  forward ;  but  the  word  "  new,"  on  these  occasions,  ii 
.  to  be  fakea  in. the  same  sense  as  some  of  our  names  of  places, — 
such,  fur  Instance,  as  the  various  thoroughfares  called  New  Streets, 
— things  that  once  were  new,  and  that  may  have  been  patched  up 
at  different  times  wilb  an  alteration  or  two,  bu:  old  enough  ne. 
vertheless  fur  all  of  us  to  be  acquainted  -with  their  turns  and 
windings,  and  to  know  where  we  shall  hnd  ourselves  at  the  end. 
Fi'Mn  the  commencement  of  the  year  up  to  the  time  at  which  this 
article  was  written,  theCovent.GaTden  aod  Lyceum  theatres  have 
given  us  no  less  than  nine  "  novelties,"  in  only  one  of  which 
perhaps  has  there  been  any  thiag  with  a  shadow  of  originality, — 
jUid  this  is  the  character  of  a  young  nobiemani  who  luu  altered 
)ii«  t«mpei  since  he  Was  a  lad,  amd  retuioing  £roiu  the  wars,  . 
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galm  under  the  name  of  aaother  persoa  the  heart  of  a  young  Udy, 
fail  cousin,  who  had  coaceiTod  a  rooted  dislike  to  him  when  they 
were  playmates.  Thpre  is  a  pleasing  moral  too  in  such  a  charac 
ter,  And  upon  a  subject,  which  appears  never  to  have  met  with 
that  attention  either  in  ethical  or  dramatic  writing,  which  it's 
great  capabilities  of  the  ridicutons,  and  it's  nniversal  iofiuence  in 
society,  forcibly  demand.  For  this  little  toach  of  refreshment, 
the  town  is  indebted  to  the  Geuetle  Extraordinary  of  Mr,  HoK 
'nan;  and  the  importance  which  it  agsami^s  in  a  TL-view  like  the' 
present,  aiiSiciently  shews  the  reader  what  the  general  run  of  a 
dfunatic  season  must  be.  Who  wonld  snppoae,  nevertheless, 
that  the  past  months  have  been  bett«r  than  usnal  f  Yet  if  is  rery 
true,  no  I  withstanding  Mr.  Arnold  and  Mr.  Reynolds  have  been 
contributors.  The  cotnedy  just  aiMitioned,  another  by  Mr,  Leigh 
rallied  Whereto  find  a  Friend,  and  one  by  a  Mr.  Master?  entitled 
Jjoil  and  Found,  hare  been  decidedly  in  ai^yance  of  the  common 
'  herd,  simply  because  they  have  been  free  from  their  lamest  defects. 
Mr.  Dimood,  in  his  opera  of  the  Peatant  Boy,  has  gone  beyond 
himself,  in  the  same  manner,  by  getting  rid  of  some  of  his  over- 
loading tinsel  and  flowers;  and  what  is  an  equally  good  siga  of 
improvement,  has  presented  us  with  a  modest  preface  to  his  pro- 
duction. The  comedy  of  OurtetBet,  from  the  pen  of  Miss  Cham- 
bers,  may  easily  be  supposed  to  have  aflorded  a  still  better  pro. 
nise  than  alt  these ;  and  so  it  did  in  point  of  language.  The 
least  el^ance  of  composition,  the  least  politeness  of  phraseology, 
will  instantly  lift  a  dramatist  now.a-days  over  the  heads  of  his 
contempor^es,  and  make  as  decided  a  separation  between  them 
u  the  parlour  does  between  the  drawing-room  and  the  kitchen  \ 
and  they  who  saw  the  eflect  of  the  polished  playfulness  of  dia- 
logue between  Jtfwf  ^ai^ort  and  her  ia\et  Ftlz-Aubj/n  in  (he 
comedy  of  Miss  Chambers,  will  bear  witness,  how  little  is  requi- 
site to  render  the  modem  drama  twenty  times  better  than  it  is, 
U)d  how  able  as  well  as  willing  the  public  are,  In  spite  uf  what 
those  who  pellote  their  taste  chnse  to  say  againstjt,  to  relish  a 
eoperior  enjoyroent  whenever  it  is  afforded  them,  yfb^t  should 
a  critic  say  then  to  Miss  Chambers  herself,  wlio  having  before  as- 
certained this  truth  and  affording  new  opportunities  for  it's  ma- 
nilestation  in  the  play  before  us,  nevertheless  condescended  in 
other  parts  of  this  very  play  to  adopt  the  vilest  tricks,— the  puns 
and  the  Irish  blunders, — of  our  five-act  farces,  and  after  reaching 
the  elevation  of  Sheridan,  to  sick,  plumb  down  at  once,  to  the 
level  of  Arnold  1  These  distasteful  mixtures,  not  to  mention  cer- 
t^n  dashes  of  another  sort,  not  especled  from  female  authors  of 
'  the  present  day,  greatly  annoyed  the  critics,  whose  remarks,  in 
their  torn,  seem  to  have  annoyed  the  fair  dramatist  quite  as  much; 
and  ihe  Will  probxhly  dunk  fit^  by  her  next  time  ot  appearance, 
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to  return  to  her  former  andiitarbed  ^od  lense,  mitn  Bbe  csn- 
linaes  uigiy  enough  la  go  <uid  "  lie  oil  night  upon  the  bridge," 
and  catch  her  death,  as  the  phrase  b,  by  new  exposures  to  the 
rude  breath  of  crittetsu).  If  Ibe  pieces  before  mentioned  partook 
of  the  better  parts  of  this  lady's  comedy,  the  remaining  ones  are 
lamentable  instances  of  the  vorse.  A  farce  railed  the  Bee-hive^. 
attributed  to  a  gentleman  in  the  army,  afforded  a  singular  instance 
of  the  deforming  hand  of  stage  translation.  It  was,  upon  the 
whole,  better  than  usual ;  bat  some  parts  .of  it,  as  those  of  a  mi. 
lilaiy  officer  who  talked  in  the  dialect  of  his  profeaiion,  and  of 
an  innkeeppr  whose  humour  consisted  in  the  word  "  lots," — lota 
of  pease,  lots  of  kisses,  Ac, — afforded  a  striking  contrast  o% 
common-place  wretch<-dness  to  the  apparent  originalily  of  tha 
plot ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  this  contrast  bad  been  marked  out, 
th^t  the  critic  was  informed  by  a  correspondent,  that  all  that  was 
good  In  the  pipce  wns  borrowed  from  the  Freoch,  and  ail  that  iud 
met  with  rrprobalioii  was  due  to  (he  traiijlator.  That  a  piece  of  * 
unmixed  nonsense  might  not  be  wanting  to  contradict  the  general 
promise  of  the  season,  Mr.  Arnold  presented  ns  with  his  comedy 
of  the  Amerkntis,  which  was  ortginaliy  a  tibcl  on  the  Qnakers^ 
the  most  consistent  body  of  Qiristians  existing,  and  at  least  too 
respectable  now-B>(tays  to  be  confounded  as  formerly  wilb  bypo» 
critical  Puritans.  Witat  made  the  thing  worse  was,  that  the  an. 
thoT  tied  placed  his  character  in  PcnnsylTania,  aprovbce  founded 
by  the  Quakera  and  blessed  by  their  rational  legislation.  Th« 
audience  did  tfaemselres  great  credit  by  resenting  this  folly  in  snch 
ft  manner  as  compelled  Mr.  Arnold  to  alter  his  drama  and  to  omit 
the  character  entirely.  But  what  before  woj  iusuflerablj  wrong, 
now  became  insuffprably  stupid;  the  American  Indians,  liking 
ebouf  lo*e  and  ladief  complextom,  diflered  from  otJier  people  ia 
nothing  but  their  head-dresses  and  tomahawks  ;  and  perhaps  the 
modem  stage  has  neter  produced  a  piece  so  thoroughly  contempti- 
ble, hardly  excepting  the  TntotUert  ot  Mr.  Cherry,  the  Bimi~ 
facio  and  Bridgetina  of  Mr.  IXbdin,  or  the  fVw  Knighti  of  Hr, 
Reynolds.  Now  these  personages  are  mentioned, — these  names 
90  often  repeated  to  the  eqaal  weaciness  of  writer  and  reader, — 
these  triple  bob.najors  of  modem  criticism,-— it  may  be  aa  welt 
to  congratnlate  the  town  on  bariiig  got  rid  of  the  t\ro  former, 
Mr.  Cherry  baying  become  a  mana^r  in  Wales,  and  Hr.  Dibdin 
moved  off  to  his  proper  sphere  the  Circns.  As  to  Mr.  Reynolds, 
he  has  for  some  time  past  assmned  a  grarity  proportionate  to  Iqs 
former  enormities  of  mirth,  and  has  altered  so  much  for  the  bet. 
ter  doriug  this  last  season  as  to  produce  nothing.  He  seems  to 
have  been  relieved  by  Mr.  Morton,  who  growing  worse,  like 
Miss  Chambers,  as  worse  audion  grvw  better,  has  .degawratod 
lulo  Ji  piece  of  inane  shew  called  the  J^tiight  ^  ^nomdoua.     It 
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Is  a  miRcrable  copy  from  Mr.  Walter  ScotCs  Ladg  if  tKe  Lake, 
a  poem,  irbich  no  writer  of  a  just  taste  or  ambition  would  imi^ 
tat(^  at  all. 

So  much  for  thp.  new  dmrnas.  But  the  greatest  novelty  lias 
been  of  a  Tery  i^iAerent  kind, — the  appearance  of  a  new  Kt  of 
artors,  who  if  they  are  belqw  the  dramatists  in  point  of  reading, 
and  their  brotbef  performers  with  regard  to  delivery,  areallowed  to 
defy  ail  competition  in  point  of  originality  and  want  of  preleu. 
lion.  These  are  (he  horses,  who  now  adorn  "  the  most  splen. 
did,"  not  to  aay  '*  classical,  theatre  in  Europe."  So  Mr.  Kem- 
ble  styles  bis  Corent.Garden  edifice ;  and  it  is  on  Mr.  Kemble's 
gtHf;e  these  very  classical  personages  have  been  introduced  lo  the 
pabtic.  .  The  spectacle  of  Slue  Beard  was  revived  for  them  in 
th>>  first  instance ;  and  another  called  Timour  the  Tarlar,  m 
which  the  Astatic  chieftain  is  represented  as  surrounded  with  vnU 
gar  relations  and  about  to  marry  a  princess  who  despises  Mm,—. 
*  in  short,  a  desperate  hit  at  that  low  fellow  Bonaparte,— Jiat  been 
lately  brought  ont  for  the  express  pnrpose  of  varying  their  field 
of  action.  Military  prowess  is  of  course  tbeir  forte;-  and  if  they 
are  worthy  of  particular  admiration  in  any  one  respect,  it  is  in 
that  union  of  ardour  in  preparation,  and  of  gentleness  in  the 
fight,— of  the  fortiter  in  modo  and  soaiiter  in  re,_which  is  se  ex- 
clusively their  own.  At  first  they  come  prancing  over  the  back 
scenes,  champing  their  bits  and  thumping  the  resonnding  boards, 
as  if  nothing  should  withstand  their  fury ; — ag  their  sphere  be. 
comes  more  confined,  they  shew  a  just  conscioouiess  of  their  si. 
tnation  by  diminishing  their  ardour,  and  jumping  about  with  a  kind 
of  short  and  jerking  timidity  like  rabbits ; — and  when  the  battle 
grows  warm,  it  is  wonderful  to  see  how  they  soften  the  sho^  of 
arms,  with  what  forbearance  they  encounter,  and  with  what  {Ai. 
losophy  endure  wounds  of  all  kinds  and  even  death  itself.  Tkeir 
mode  of  expiring  would  indeed  do  honour  to  the  moM  sttMcal  of 
heroes : — they  literally  die  by  inches,  first  bending  one  leg,  then 
-another,  then  the  head,  and  lastly  composing  the  body  witk  all 
ti)e  decency  utd  resignation  of  a  Cesar.  Never  was  tb^re  a  more 
accomplisht'd  specimen  of  what  the  little  boys  at  play  call  mak- 
ing at  if;  and  accordingly  all  the  little  boys  are  in  ecstacy. 
The  great  ones,  however,  lUready  begin  to  be  tired,  and  to  think 
that  Mr.  Asfley's  theatre  is  quite  sufficient  for  the  exertions  of 
their  ingenious  friends,  particularly  as  the  riders  there  are  much 
more  scientific  in  tlieir  display,  and  the  men  cut  almost  as  gntt 
«  figure  as  the  horses.  Better  minds  also  are  not  satisfied  that 
the  poor  animals  are  not  in  a  j:reat  deal  of  pain  while  undergo. 
iug  these  extnordinary  tasks,  whatever  may  be  tbe  treatment  in 
the  first  ins*ance,  whether  mild  or  harsh,  which  leads  them  to 
mi^  the  attempt.     la  a.  word,  the  introduction  of  such  spect^ 
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fim  on  a  fivUiud  stage,  is  a  bubtrism,  vhicli  nti .  reasoning  ui4 
no  pecestity  on  the  part  of  the  mana^rs  aa.joitify.  If  the 
fhing  could  be  done  with  perfect  safe^  to  the  public  (atte  ai  well 
as  perfect  comfort  to  the  animals,  it  wonld  be  laudable  enough ; 
for  under  such  circumstances,  there  wovld  be.no  reason  why  evejy 
representation  should  not  be  as  complete  as  possible,  why  hones 
slnntd  not  be  as  well  personated  as  men,  or  even  why  a  favourite 
palCry  should  not  take  lodgings  in  the  Mews  and  drive  bis  ba- 
rouche of  Yahoos  np  St,  James's-^treet.  ^nt  it  must  be  in  a  dif- 
ferent sphere  that  all  these  things  shall  be  managed.  The  horses, 
scampering  about  over  "  nine-inch  bridges,"  lumbering  throngl) 
deal-board  allies,  and  forcing  themselves  into  all  sorts  of  anna, 
tural  attitudes,  must  be  in  a  slate  of  absolute  torture ;  and  with 
regard  to  public  taste,  it  is  equally  a  maxim  In  criticism  as  in 
nioiats,  that  what  tends  to  occupy  the  senses  tends  to  vitiate  the 
understanding.  Mr.  Kemble,  I  understood,  professes  to  dislike 
the  horsts  ;  bat. after  the  late  trausactions  about  the  prices  of  ad-  ' 
jmission,  people  put  little  faith  in  Mr.  Kemble's  professions.  He 
may  dislike  them  iaasmuch  as  he  sees  tbem  partaking  of  his  his- 
trionic glories ;  but  why  are  they  on  his  stage  ?  Not  to  mention 
the  desire  of  gain,  are  there  no  after  tricks  which  actors  practise 
Jo  order  to  procure  fnll  houses  for  their  own  peKormance  ?  It  il 
.in  vain  thtt  he  would  represent  the  taste  of  the  public  as  incapa- 
ble of  further  vitiation,  till  he  atn  prore  that  his  own  mauage- 
ineut  has  not  helped  to  corrapt  it.  In  fact,  witbont  meaning  to 
undervalue  the  powerful  genius  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  his  own.per- 
formBSce  of  rigid  character,  or  the  very  useful  talents  of  Mr. 
Young  and  Mr.  Charles  Kemble,  the  Covent-Garden  company  is 
not.  in  a  condition,  particnSaily-Hifh  regard  to  actresses,  to  pro- 
nounce whether  it's  good  or  ill.snccess  is  a  mark  of  the  good  or 
ill  taste  of  the  public.  It  cannot  even  perform  a  comedy  in  which 
.a  true  comic  actress  is  required;  and  this  maybe  one  reason, 
why  Mr.  Kemble  revives  so  few  of  our  best  old  plays;  fornotwith- 
standing  bis  laudable  maintenance  of  Shakspeare,  it  cannot  bnt 
be  observed  by  .the  commonest  reader  of  the  draipa^  wbat  a  nnm- 
ber  of  mastei^eoM  there  are,  of  the  existence  of  which  this  let- 
tered manager  appears  to  be  unconscious.  The  spirit,  of. die 
.stage,  in  this  respect,  is  nothing  like  what  it  was  in  the  time  of 
Garrick,  who  knew  bow  to  fill  iiia  houses  without  resorting  to 
tbe  boardiug^chool  or  the  stable.  Wh^t  then  are  we  to  coo. 
flude?  .  Arc  we  to  siippuse,  with  Mr., Kemble,  that  the  people 
.are  «5 sen ^ ally  less  intelligent  than  in  Garrick's  time?  or. that 
-  their  taste  has  been  Titiated  wilhoot  any  cause  to  be  shewn  for 
it?  Certainly. not.  The  poisoning  of  the  food,  depends  upon 
those  who  serve  it  out  (o  us ;  and  what  the  people  want,  is  not 
the  power  or  the  desire  of  relishing  what  if  good,-~iK>t  tha  want 
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•f  iiteeTxAng  ndh  theafricsl  tnerih  m  Miited  in  Mr.  GtrriAV 
time,— but  the  want  of  the  merits  tbeiDMlree,  the  want  of  mint- 
gen  like  faim,  of  Bcfora  and  actresaea  such  as  he  bred,  of  reri- 
valt  socli  ai  he  made  and  such  na  he  and  hit  company  were  opi- 
We  of  perfonning ; — in  s  wol^,  of  theatres  in  lictter  order  sod 
«  public  somewhat  less  indulgent. 

What  makes  the  excuses  on  this  subject  pecaliarly  gron,  h, 
tbftt  Mr.  Rheridan  has  repeated  them  in  the  House  of  ConiBioni. 
He  tells  that  faonoarable  and  accommodating  House  tliat  the  pah' 
lie  tute  is  not  only  depraved,  bnt  has  lost  all  sense  of  RhBrnc; 
and  brings  by  way  of  proof  the  failure,  some  time  ago,  of  His) 
fiaillie's  tragMly  of  De  Monffort.  Was  it  his  modesty  or  hi) 
policy  tliat  made  htm  conceal  at  the  same  time  the  liviiig  suecen 
of  his  own  dramas,  the  success  of  the  late  Mr,  Tobin'R,  and  tlw 
mysterious  cause  that  induced  our  public-spirtted  manager  to 
keep  from  the  public  eye  a  comedy  called  the  Fara  Table,  wUch 
was  leTt  -unpublished  by  that  gentleman,  and  is  utd  to  contain  I 
■pirited  satire  against  the  vke  of  gaming?  Without  stopping  to 
consider  whether  it  has  been  well  objected  or  not  by  the  critics 
that  Mill  Btdltif's  dramas  are  not  the  best  adapted  to  repre. 
tentalion,  we  should  recollect  that  a  number  of  year*  haie  gone 
by  since  the  fwltire  of  the.  one  he  mentions ;  and  if  the  public 
t»te  wu  depiUTed  at  that  time,  what  have  he  and  his  brother 
managers  done  to  reclaim  it  I  Hare  they  given  It  a  fair  chintz, 
or  any  chance,  of  amendment  ?  And  yet  is  it  not  a  fact,  that  to 
-anflimce  at  tlds  present  time  nerer  suffers  a  sheer  piece  of  wit,  t 
JDst  sentiment,  or  one  good  line,  to  past  it  without  a  deisglitMl 
■cknowledgment  ? 

Mr.  ^ridan,  bowerer,  accustomed  ef  all  times,  by  his  daily 
habits,  to  lophisticate  as  much  as  he  can,  has  been  particidariy 
compelled  to  do  so  on  the  present  occasion,  in  order  to  succeed  io 
prerentbig  the  erection  of  a  third  theatre,  which  would  haie 
been  materially  assisted  by  die  proof  of  bad  conduct  on  the  part 
of  the  others.  Ai  he  has  gained  his  point,  the  time  is  gOne  paat 
for  entering  into  that  questioa  in  the  Reflectok  :  bnt  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  be  overshot  hii  own  cause  in  telling  the  HasK 
that  Mr.  Kemble  was  compelled  to  seduce  people  to  bis  theatre 
by  spectacles,  for  where  then  can  be  the  necwsity  of  the  theatre 
wiiich  Mr.  Sheridan  himself  would  build  ?  But  lie  knows  lery 
well,  it  is  not  so;  be  knows  very  well,  that  if  he  can  prevail 
with  the  Dnny.JLane  creditors  to  trust  him  once  more  by  way  of 
foflom  hope,  Hme  is  nothing  by  which  he  could  stand  so  good  a 
dianceef  retrieving  his  fortuuei,  (bottle  and  Brooks's  permit- 
ting),  as  a  new  tiieatre  eronlous  of  laccess  and  superiorly,  and 
properly  nitricted  to  $he ;  for  though  too  much  stress  p«^|» 
has  b«ni  laid  on  Um  fauseacsi  oC  oar  royal  theatres,  as  a  ^^ 
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Canto  of  Ihe  deterioration  of  the  drama,  jei  U  is  certain  that 
where  there  are  other  predisposing  cau»es  of  false  taste,  this  huge- 
ness first  tends  to  reconcile  the  public  to  the  substitution  of  shew 
for  delicate  acting,  and  then  helps  the  managers  to  iin  excuse  for 
the  subatitntion, — an  excuse,  which  they  might  bring  with  some 
shew  of  decency  a  little  time  back,  but  which  they  cannot  mus- 
ter sufficient  insolence  to  venture  upon  after  raising  such  s  struc* 
ture  Bs  that  in  Bow-street.  "  What!"  Mr.  Kemble  may  cry, 
*'  would  you  have  deprived  the  metropolis  of  so  glorious  an  or- 
nament— of  BO  noble  an  edifice — of  the  most  splendid  theatre  in 
Europe  ?"  Doubtless,  I  would ;  if  this  glorious  ornament  is  to 
hinder  a  more  glorious  good  sense,..Hif  this  most  aplendid  theatre 
in  Europe  is  to  become  a  bye.word  in  Eurt^e  for  it's  horses  and 
it's  asses.  But  the  important  aspect  of  the  structure  might  have 
been  preserved  without  injuring  what  was  to  be  done  inside,  if  it 
liad  cantoned  two  theatres  instead  of  one,  each  adapted  to  it's 
distinct  kind  of  representation  like  the  theatres  In  France.  The 
Prench  drama,  notwithstanding  the  inferior  spirit  of  the  people, 
has  never  degenerated  so  grossly  as  ours,  solely  because  their 
'Stages  have  been  numerous,  and  their  theatres  well-sized.  '  The 
.Covent-Gurden  theatre,  whatever  grave  nonsense  Mr.  Kemble  may 
.utter  about  it's  splendour  and  classicality,  was.boilt  not  for 
taste's  sake  but  for  lacre's ;  and  if  it  is  necessary  that  somebody 
should  snffer,  cert^nly  it  ought  to  be,  not  the  public  taste,  but 
those  who  would  enrich  tbemselves  at  the  eipenie  of  the  public 
isste. 
■    -■  9^ 


Akt.  XXl.~Short  MitceUameaua  Pieces. 

A    LIBEZ  n/JCOfEBEO. 
SiK, 

I  have  observed  with  much  satisfaction  the  testimony  given  in  a 
great  assembly  to  the  singular  mildness  and  forbearance  with 
which  the  present  Attorney  .General  has  exercised  bis  invidious 
office,—- a  teslimoay  which,  1  doubt  not,  will  have  its  due  weight 
with  all  who  may  have  entertiuned  suspicions  on  this  head.  But 
lest  it  should  fail  to  produce  perfect  cooviction,  give  me  leave  to 
.mention  a  circumstance  which,  1  think,  must  be  regarded  as  a 
strong  confirmation  of  the  same  favourable  opinion.  There  is  at 
this  time,  Mr.  Editor,  and  indeed  has  been  for  a  coB!idera,ble  pe- 
voi.,  t.  NO.  11.  I  i  riod. 
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riod,  ■  work  in  circulution,  the  principles  of  which  are  in  rioknl 
Opposition  to  the  aystFins  adoptid  by  our-  eiceilent  goveninient, 
and  h^Tc  a  manifest  tendency  to  excite  dissatisfaction  vith  its 
iaeasures,  and  defeat  t Is  plans.  This  work  is  not  circoUted  in 
secret ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  numerous  societies  are  formed  tot 
its  dispersion,  whose  proceedings  are  even  ostentatiously  laidbe. 
fore  the  public,  so  that  no  one  who  is  able  to  read  can  possibly 
remain  ignorant  of  them.  Yet  such  is  the  lenity,  1  had  almost 
Raid  the  remissness,  of  Sir  Vicary,  and  so  tender  is  he  of  touching 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  that  he  has  hitherto' given  no  indications 
bf  an  intention  to  employ  the  formidable  powers  with  which  he 
is  invested,  for  the  suppression  of  the  work,  and  the  condign 
pimishmcnt  of  its  promoters.  In  order  to  justify  the  character  I 
have  given  of  it,  I  shall  lay  before  your  readers  some  of  its  most 
prominent  doctrines  and  precepts. 

It  is  at  present  generally  admitted  that  nothing  can  be  a  more 
decisive  proof  of  disaffection  to  the  government  than  expressing 
a  wish  for  peace  ;  but  the  work  iu  question  pronounces  an  abso- 
lute benediction  on  peace-makers,  and  frefiuenliy  represents  peaci 
as  the  most  desirable  object  in  human  life.  It  even  goes  so  &i 
In  securing  this  point,  as  to  enjoin,  in  the  most  positive  language, 
the  forgiveness  of  injuries,  and  a  patient  endurance  of  the  grossest 
insults  and  affronts,  without  any  attempt  to  retaliate  them.  How 
opposite  this  doctrine  is  to  all  the  rules  of  honour,  and  what 
consequences  it  would  produce  were  such  a  disposition  to  prevail 
among  our  soldiers  and  sailors,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to 
remark.  Only  conceive  the  feelings  of  a  captain  of  a  man  of  war 
if  his  crew  were  to  refuse  to  return  an  enemy's  broadside  on  the 
pretext  of  a  command  not  to  resist  evil,  and  when  smitten  on  one 
cheek,  to  turn  the  other.  And  yet  it  is  among  this  class  of  men 
that  the  societies  above  alluded  to  serm  particularly  solicitous  to 
distribute  this  dangerous  1ionk,  nofnithstanding  the  jealousy  the 
govt^rnment  is  known  to  entertain  of  every  attempt  to  make  thBm 
judge  of  right  or  wrong  otherw'ise  than  as  they  are  ordered  iif 
their  superiors.  1  must,  indeed,  acknowledge,  that  together  with 
these  precepts  of  non-resistance  '.here  is  joined  one,  of  which  (he 
minister  of  linance  may  bo  glad  to  avail  himself;  "  if  any  one 
take  away  thy  coal,  let  him  have  thy  cloak  also  ;"  but  were  all 
wars  brought  to  a  conclusion,  his  operations  wunld  be  so  little 
burtliensome  that  he  would  not  need  such  an  auxiliary. 

Anorher  fundamental  maxim  to  be  met  with  in  this  book,  is 
fhat  of  "  doin^  in  nil  cases  as  we  would  be  done  unto,"  ThiJ 
may  smm  a  harmless  rule  enough  in  piivate  life,  but  every  oat 
lunst  Itr  sensible  how  it  would  cramp  ihe  schemes  of  enlightened 
poliflciaiis.  What  s^'.op-,  for  example,  would  it  give  to  snch 
laudable  exploits  as  bombarding  a  friendly  capital,  uid  catryhig 
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«ff  its  whole  taivy ;  as  well  aa  many  other  strokes  of  refined  po- 
IJcy  which  hare  been  found  so  useful  in  all  the  just  and  necessar;- 
WUs  in  wliiph  we  have  been  engaged  J  ludeed,  it  U  manifest 
ttat  the  principal  bwiefits  of  superiority  in  power  would  be  lostj 
if  the  pos^ssors'of  it  thought  thenitelTeB  bound  to  act  towards 
the  weak  upon  the  same  principles  that  they  would  expecit 
the  weak  to  be  governed  by  in  their  conduct  towards  them. 

Another  kindred  precept  in  the  same  production,  is  that  of 
**  loving  our  neighbour  as  onrsaWes  ;"  which,  applied  to  states, 
would  obviously  subvert  the  noble  principle  of  patriotism  ;  sincft 
this,  as  we  all  know,  requires  a  preference  of  the  smallest  inte^ 
iwst  of  our  own  country,  to  the  welfare  of  all  the  world  besideil. 
I  do  not  think  it  improbable  that  the  notion  of  general  pkilaiu 
throp^y  which  has  bebn  so  justly  decried  and  ridiculed  by  somir 
eicellent  moralists,  hai  in  great  measure  originated  from  the 
work  in  question. 

Further,  whereas  the  extraordinary  prosperity  of  this  countij' 
bos  been  greatly  owing  to  the  enterprising  spirit  of  our  merchants, 
whose  projects  no  space  of  land  or  sea  can  liiOit,  and  whose  es- 
ftl  ted  da  si  res  no  measure  of  fortune  can  satiate;  can  it  be  en- 
dured that  the  minds  of  our  youth  shall  be  narrowed,  and  (heir 
emidation  repressed,  by  being  famillariied  with  a  writing  which 
^rpetaally  enjoins  the  utmost  moderation  in  the  pursuit  at 
worldly  emolument,  ajid  even  pursues  this  idea  so  far,  as  to  pro. 
-nounce  it  scarcely  possible  for  a  rich  man  to  go  to  heaven  7 
What  will  become  of  that  passion  for  commercial  speculatioif, 
the  effects  of  which  we  are  at  this  time  particularly  enjoying,  if 
tile  rising  genention  Is  to  be  imbued  with  maxims  inspiring  a 
contempt,  or  even  a  terror,  of  wealth  1 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  point  out  all  the  instances  in  which 
'this  dangerous  book  iuculcfttes  principles  absolutely  iucompatible 
witb  I  hose  which  are  the  rules  of  conduct  witb  as  both  in  pnb^ 
lie  and  in  pri?ate  life  ;  whence  it  may  be  Justly  regarded  as  form., 
-nig,  t^  inueiido,  a  perpetual  libel  on  our  manners  and  institu. 
tions.  it  may,  indeed,  be  pleaded,  that  it  could  not  have  beeia 
Writfeil  with  (hat  intention,  since  its  composition  was  considera. 
biy  anterior  to  the  present  times  ;  but  the  law  of  libels  will  not 
alloir  such  a  justification  of  those  who  republish  a  work  with  aa 
evident  purpose  of  producing  effects  on  (he  existing  generation. 
The  learned  and  conscientious  person  who  now  fills  the  hi^est 
legal  station  in  this  kingdom,  when  attorney. general,  thought 
himself  called  upon  by  imperious  motives  of  duty  (as  be  took 
care,  wiUi  due  solemnity,  to  Inform  the  court)  to  prosecute  a 
distiDgnished  scholar  for  his  application  of  a  fable  of  one  JS^ofi^ 
SD  ancient  philos<)phcT, — which  scholar,  it  is  also  to  be  remarked, 
I  i  i  was 
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was  Imottn  to  be  an  assiduoat  student  of  the  b«ok  nOW  poiBf 
plained  of,  and  had  derived  from  it  a  most  unpatriotic  detesta- 
tion of  wat.  This  example  will,  I  tnut,  exert  a  proper  inflnence 
OB  his  irorthy  gnccessor  ;  and  we  may  hope  sooa  to  be  gr^ified 
with  an  Information  ex.offiao  against  the  printers,  publishers, 
diipeners,  &c.  of  a  cert^  libellous  and  seditious  book  entitled 
the  Nev  Teilament, 

T  can  anticipate  only  one  objection  that  can  be  urged  against  ■ 
legal  interference  in  this  case  ;  which  is,  that  it  being  notoriooi 
that  the  said  book,  after  a  long  nncliecked  circulation,  has  in 
fact  produced  no  clutnge  whatever  in  the  popular  notions  of  rigbt 
and  justice,  there  exists  no  present  necessity  of  resortin;;  to  a 
measure  which  might  perhaps  give  oBence  to  some  weak  and  pre. 
jndiced  members  of  the  community.  But  it  should  be  considered, 
that  a  thing  in  its  nature  mischievous  ought  to  be  supposed  aL 
ways  capable  of  doing  mischief,  though  circumstances  may  hare 
fluspended  its  operation.  Moreover,  examples  may  be  produced 
in  which  the  work  in  question  has  actually  given  rise  to  some  of 
the  consequences  that  might  have  been  expected  from  it,  flieTe 
is  a  well.knowD  sect  among  us  which,  interpreting  its  precepU 
rigoTOusly,  absolutely  rejects  the  use  of  arms,  even  in  defmsiv* 
war ;  and  though  these  people  in  some  measure  compensate  for 
this  deduction  from  the  national  force  by  tiie  exactness  witk 
which  they  perform  other  social  duties,  yet  it  is  obvious  that  if 
the  doctrine  were  to  be  received  by  a  majority  of  our  countfy- 
.men,  we  should  tie  rendered  unable  to  carry  on  those  martial 
Operations  from  which  wc  are  at  present  deriving  bo  much  hoooor 
and  advantage.  The  blow  given  to  commercial  enterprize  by  tk 
abolition  of  that  gainful,  and  therefore  laudable,  traffic,  tht 
llave  trade)  may  also  be  in  great  measure  ascribed  to  the  in- 
.fluence  of  the  same  book  ;  on  which  account,  I  doubt  not  ihst  It 
Jias  been  heartily  execrated  by  many  of  the  most  active  and  ennw 
getic  of  our  fcUow-subjects. 

To  revert  to  the  topic  with  which  I  began,— the  lenify  and  ii- 
dulgence  displayed  by  the  Attorney  .General  in  the  discharge  sf 
bis  official  duties, — 1  flatter  myself  that  the  case  1  have  pointed 
out  aliords  an  undeniable  proof  of  the  fact ;  for  had  it  be-n  Ui 
desire  to  n;ulUply  prosecutions,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  be 
would  have  overlooked  the  open  dispersion  of  innumerable  co- 
pies of  so  objectionable  a  work,  while  be  was  pursuing  such 
petty  game  as  newspaper  essayists  on  the  military  disdpUae  <rf 
flogging. 

1  shall  just  hint  that  the  dangerous  tendency  of  the  book  !b 
qnestion  was  clearly  discerned  in  a  former  retgn,  Hb«D  ail  tbe 
copies  that  could  be  found  of  it  Here  burnt  in  tbc  same  fire  that 

consuoted 
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eonsnmed  its  votaries ;  and  ^though  that  mode  of  dealing  vitli 

obnaxious  pertons  h  t>ecoine  obsolete,  yet  tliere  ftre  recaat:  i^^. 

stances  of  the  same  treatment  bestowed  on  an  obnoxious  book.    ■' 

Your's,  &c. 

Imqasatob. 


PSESS  ASa  CBARACTER  : A  SLtOBt  SKpiCB, 

Mr.  Reflector, 
f  A  suit  of  mounting,"  says  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  speaking  of 
his  daughters,  "  would  convert  my  coqupt  into  a  prude,  and  a 
new  set  of  ribbands  has  <jiren  her  youngest  sister  more  than  na- 
tural viTasity."-T— This  remark,  which  is  carelessly  thrown  out  by 
the  Vicar,  evinces  considerable  acuteness  and  knowledge  of  life  ; 
what  is  commonly  called  character  being  frequ(>ntly  more  in. 
^ueaced  by  external  circumstances,  and  particularly  by  that  seenv 
jngly  trifling  one .  of  dress,  than  by  meditation  or  reflection  on 
ourselTes  or  others.  Some  satirical  observers  have  indeed  gone 
so  far  as  to  insinuate,  that  the  dress  constitutes  the  whole  of  the 
character :  from  such  men,  no  doubt,  originated  that  biting  wit- 
ticism of  antiquity — "  yfhyf  is  this  man  a  philosopher?  Be- 
cause he  wears  a  threadrbare  cloak  aqd  a  beard."  Ill-natured 
joea  may,  perhaps,  even  now,  look  abroad  among  mankind,  uid 
tell  us,  that  they  see  lome  diyines  whose  whole  theology  consists 
in  their  wig, — some  lawyers  whose  legal  lore  resides  solely  ia 
.their  long  gown, — and  some  great  generals  who  put  on  their  roili. 
tary  qualities  only  with  their  cockaded  hat.  Not  being  myself 
rery  ponversant  with  men  and  manners,  1  will  not  venture  to  say 
that  such  things  do  not  exist,  but  shall  leave  such  ill-natured  s^ 
tirists  to  their  own  speculations,  which,  however,  I  ^ill  not  deny 
.may  be  reoflered  very  agreeable  to  persons  who  feel  a  maligaaut 
pleas,ure  in  observing  the  dark  side  of.  human  nature.  Your 
readers  and  myself  are,  of  poufse,  of  a  very  different  temper  of 
mind  :  t  shall,  therefore,  present  yon,  not  with  the  picture  of  ao 
impostor  (if  indeed  there  be  any  such  maji)  who  derives  his  whole 
iconsefinence  in  society  from  his  external  garb  aqil  appearance^ 
but  with  a  slight  delioealjon  of  a  very  harmless  character,  who 
.neither  deceives,  nor  intends  to  deceive,  by  4  hypocritical  este- 
jioif  but  whose  opinions  and  manners  nudergp  as  various  change^ 
from  his  dress,  as  the  cameleon  b  s^d  to  take  hn^  from  the  air 
which  it  inhales. 

lis  Pumilif> 


>  O^ro;  ^iXMvftf  Smti  I  rgifivta  fut  ij^  ui  xefmt. 
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Pumitio  is  an  eny^  ipritely,  yonng  gentleman,  and  I  have  09 
itmbt,  that  should  he  appear  even  in  purts  naturalibus,  be  would 
be  by  no  means  deficient  in  viTacity.  But  not  to  enter  iuto  so 
abstrnse  a  discuesion,  let  us  describe  the  mui  a.s  he  he  is.  Some 
(ummerR  ago,  either  from  the  influence  of  caprice,  or  of  that  (les> 
tiny  which  rules  us  in  spite  of  purselves,  he  abandoDed  bis  Ipgs  to 
a  pair  of  military  boots  trtth  brass  spnrs.  Those  who  tmve  seen 
Lewis  on  the  stage,  in  his  most  extravagant  parts,  can  aione  (om 
an  idea  of  his  Tivacity  and  dash  Qn  this  occasion  :  no  room,  na 
bed,  could  confine  his  restlessness :  he  dashed  about  from  place 
to  place :  talked  of  expeditions  to  Tuubridge,  Brjghtoo,  Bath, 
Cheltenham, — nay,  I  Am  inclined  to  think,  that  had  Dot  the  ocean 
jnterTencd,  and  the  naf  loh  been  most  unluckily  engaged  in  a  war 
■with  France,  eyen  Paris  would  scarce  ha^e  bounded  his  ani. 
l>itioas  eagerness  of  travel.  But,  as  serial  wise  men,  both  o( 
old  and  present  times,  hare  observed,  all  things  have  aa  end;  Iht 
-spurs  were  broken,  (he  boots  grew  old  and  sTiabby,  and  were 
sacceedcd  by  sober  black  gaiters,  when  the  restless  traveller  smik 
into  a  quiet,  doniestic  student,  who  scarce- crer  left  his  room  ei> 
cept  on  pressing  bpsiness,  or  fu  make  an  occasional  call.  Last 
snmmer  he  disturbed  the  quiet  and  shocked  the  prejudices  of  a 
Very  rational  party,  by  an  animated  iind  elaborate  defence  of 
adultery :  as  we  knew  our  friend  to  be  as  moral  aj  mOst  men  of 
his  age  and  situation,  and  yery  little  inclined  to  ruin  the  peace 
of  families,  we  were  considerably  astonished  and  puzzled  to  ac; 
count  for  the  strangeness  of  his  opinions,  when  one  of  us  filing 
his  eyes  upon  htm,  discovered  a  new  pair  of  flesh-coloured  pan. 
taloous,  with  which  he  bad  Invested  the  lower  half  of  tils  person. 
This  immediately  solved  the  difficulty  ;  the  change  had  not  takea 
place  in  his  mind,  but  was  an  adjunct  of  his  person  put  OQ  witK 
iis  dress.  Another  time,  one  very  hot  day, — for  the  weather  li»8 
iome  share  in  governing  his  opinions, — he  discoursed  very  fluently 
and  valouronsly  on  duelling,  honour,  battles,  death,  and  all  that 
As  PumiKo  is  a  pacific  man,  this  sudden  and  ferocious  revolutiot 
in  his  sentiments  surprised  and  startled  us.  We  devised  sereral 
reasons  for  the  explication  of  the  phenomenon.  One  suggesteil 
deliriutn  induced  by  the  beat  of  the  dog-days ;  another  the  prfc 
lence  of  ladies,  to  wholn  such  subjects  are  said  to  be  particularly 
grateful ;  and  a  third,  the  most  plausible,  mentioned  his  recent 
intercourse  with  a  young  ensign  who  had  Heshed  his  maideil-swonil 
it  'ftilavera :  but  none  of  these  causes  being  entirely  satisfactory, 
ve  had-  recourse  once  more  to  his  dress,  when  we  observed! 
fiaming' buff-waistcoat  which  glittered  in  the  sun.betims,  no  mean 
tival  of  his  meridian  splendour.  Since  that  time,  we  have  a  per- 
fect clue  for  all  the  difficulties  and  mysteries  of  his  character,— 4 
barometer  by  which  we  can  measure  all  the  rariafions  in  his  man- 
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men  uid  lioBveiKttJon.  If  we  sco  him  in  a  light  dress,  we  kno;w  , 
we  shall  be  atnnnpd  to  death  with  his  guy  loquacity,  while  a  playi 
dark  coat  pats  us  all  in  spirits.  The  other  day  he  Tery  gravely 
haraDgaed  on  moral  duties,  and  the  importance  of  religious  obser. 
Tanccs  and  doctrines,  which,  as  I  was  sine  be  had  met  with  no 
new  lights  on  the  subject,  I  without  hesitation  ascribed  to  a  suit 
of  solemn  black  which  he  then  wore.  Indeed,  t  haye  -consider^ 
able  hope,  that  the  late  winter,  daring  which  he  has  worn  very 
Eober  appat«l,  may  hare  reduced  him  to  an  endurable  standard 
of  briskness  ;  yet,  I  must  confess,  that  I  am  not  entirely  without 
apptehensions  that  the  ensuing  summer  will  bring  tQ  him  a  whitq 
coat  and  boisterous  Tixdcity,  and  to  his  friends  iineasiness,  T't 
pours,  and  melancholy; 

T.  B, 

N.  B. — Querjf.  He  has  lately  appeared  !n  a  green  frock  coat, 
white  waistcoat,  nankeen  breeches,  and  black  silk  stockings. 
What  can  he  meaa  ?  He  has  most  maliciously  puzzled  us  all.  We 
&re,  however,  in  daily  expectation  of  hearing  him  pronounced 
Non  compos. 


fTBAI   COSSTITUTEH  A   MAOSdSf 


Flliiu  X^pi  drlraclam  f>  imrr  Melprlie, 
(Srlliccl  HI  ieciKi  ■nlldflm  riS'irbprcl)  ncelo 
Diluil  ioiigneni  bacrami  qut  aaniiir,  uv  si 
Iltud  idcn  in  mpldum  flumen  jacereive  cloacam  ? 
Quiili  progenies  li.ti\,  par  nol^ilr  frnlrum, 

Liirinlns  Bolili  ioiperun  pruidere  cnemlas, 
QaaraDm  abeani  laoi  ?" 

I?OB.  Lib.  II.  Sol.  3. 

Mb.  Reilectob, 
The  Romans  had  a.  law  for  the  suppression  of  prodigality,  which 
I  could  wish  to  see  enforced  in  our  own  country.  With  them, 
he  who  was  guilty  of  notorious  profusion  and  waste,  was  looked 
upon  as  non  compos  mentis^  and  was  by  the  praetors  committed 
to  the  custody  of  coratqrs  or  tutors-  "  Solent  prtetores,"  say  the 
KLndeGls,  *  ''  si  talem  homioem  inTCuirint,  qui  neque  tempus  neque 
1  ■  4  fiuem 
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flnem  expennmm  habet,  sed  bona  ma  ^Ucertndo  et  di^paidv 
profnndit,  carsforem  ei  dare,  exemplo  furiosi ;  et  tamdiu  enmt 
ombo  in  curatione,  quamdia  vel  furiosus  sanitateiD,  ret  ilte  bonoj 
mores,  receperit."  It  is  a  great  pity  that  our  laws  interfere  with 
the  managemmt  of  an  individual's  property  only  when  an  ioquest 
finds  him  either  an  idiot  or  a  Innatic.  It  has  been  decided,  in- 
deed, *  that  a  commission  of  lunacy  must  not  be  specially  re> 
tamed,  the  tobject  of  it  most  be  found  mad,  or  not  mad;  and  in 
Vrown't  Abridgmeni\  there  is  a  case  mentioned,  where  a  mail, 
CHI  an  inquest  of  idiotcy,  was  returned  an  untkrift  and  not  an 
idioty  and  where,  in  consequence,  no  farther  proceedings  were  had. 
But  why  did  Uiey  not  try  to  make  him  a  lumUic?  Half  the  un. 
thrifts  in  this  great  town  might  readily  be  found  so.  Let  u$  turq 
to  ffarriton's  Practice  of  the  Court  of  Chancerj/,i  and  see 
what  is  necessary  in  order  to  procnre  a  commission  of  lunacy. 

"  The  method  of  procuring  the  commission  of  lunacy,"  says 
file  book,  §  "  is  first  by  two  or  more  persons  making  an  affidari^ 
setting  forth  the  state  aod  condition  of  the  lunatick,  with  some 
few  instances  of  his  dectaraticHU  and  aptionj,  to  shew  their  belief 
of  his  bebg  a  Innatickj  and  incapable  of  goremiDg  himself  0[ 
his  estate," 

Well ;  I  know  a  man  now  driving  about  this  town,  whom  I 
firmly  believe  to  be  "  a  lunatic,  and  incapable  of  goTerniug  him. 
■etf  or  his  estate ;''  and  though  I  am  led  to  conclude  him  "  a  lu. 
natic"  because  I  see  him  so  decidedly  "  incapable  of  governing 
himself  and  his  estate,"  rather  than  *'  incapable  of  goreming 
himself  and  his  estate,"  Ijecanse  he  )s  *f  a  junatic,"  yet  I  find  that 
this  same  affidavit  will  require  ipe  to  specify  "  some  few  instances 
of  his  declarations  wid  actions;"  and  when  I  have  done  so,  Ewill 
appeal  to  yon,  Mr.  REFbEcros,  an  I  would  to  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
were  the  man  to  whom  I  allude  my  relation,  whether  he  be  not 
really  and  bonajide  a  lunatic.  I  qould  readily  procnre  another 
person  to  j  oin  me  in  tlje  affidavit.  The  Book  ofPracfice  proceeds  :— 

"  The  ailidavit  may  be  in  this  manner : 

**  E.  F.  of,  &c.,  and  G.  H.  of,  &'c.,  severally  make  oath  aod 
say,  that  they,  these  deponents,  for  the  space  of  one  year  last 
past,  have  known  and  been  well  acquainted,  and  frequently  dis- 
coursed, with  C.  D.  of,  &c.  And  these  deponents  further  aem'. 
ally  say,  that  within  the  space  of  last  put,  (hey  have,  by 

frequently  observing  the  behaviour,  words,  and  actions,  of  the 
siud  C.  D.,  looked  npon  him  to  be  a  person  deprived  of  his  rea. 
son  and  understanding  in  a  very  great  degree." 

This  we  can  very  safely  say. 

«An4 

«  S,  C,  CbaD.  47.  i  Til,  Idiot,  4. 

i  Bj  NewUMl,  1808.-  ^  c.  T0,  p.  129. 
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**  And  this  deponent  E.  F.  aaifh,  that,  &c.  {Set  forth  some 
tif  the  moi'l  notorious   actSy   incaherencesj    and  irrational  dis- 

I  can  easily  comply  with  this  request. 

"  And  this  deponent  E.  F.  s^(h"  then,  "  that  although  the  s^d  ' 
C.  D.  is  possessed  of  properly  to  the  amount  of  only  three  bon* 
dred  ponnds  per  annum,  he  hath  for  one  whole  year  kept  a  tan. 
d«ni  and  two  grAoma,  and  that  his  whole  stud  consistelh  of  four 
iiorses ;  and  that  he,  the  said  C.  D.,  reiiteth  chambors  in  Albany 
Bnlldings,  Piccadilly,  in  the  city  of  Westminster,  in  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  and  is  in  the  habit  of  faring  sumptuously  every 
day  at  a  cerlainjtavem  called  Stevens's  Hotel,  in  Bond-strrat,  in 
the  said  city  of  Westmhister  and  county  of  Middlesex ;  that 
when  he,  the  said  C.  D.,  was  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  lie 
used  (o  spend  all  his  time  with  the  drivers  of  the  slagp-coaches  of 
that  town,  whom  he  so  accurately  imitated  in  all  their  vulgar 
habits,  that  he  actually  took  lessons  of  one  of  them  in  the  art  of 
squirting  his  spittle  through  his  teeth, — but  the  teeth  of  (he  said 
C.  D.  not  readily  accommodating  themselves  to  the  maaceuvre^ 
be  had  them  filed  till  they  did, — and  that  at  last,  the  said  C.  D. 
so  far  bettered  the  instructions  oF  the  said  stage-coach  men,  that 
one  of  them  was  heard  to  declare,  that  he  must  cut  Squire  D.,  for 
that  he  was  such  a  falarkguard;  that  when  he,  the  said  C.  D.,  waj 
at  one  time  conGned  for  debt  within  the  Rules  of  the  King's  Bench 
Prison,  he  hired  the  most  expensive  lodgings  he  could  procure,  and 
never  gave  such  large  and  extravagant  dinner-parties  as  he  did  at 
those  lodgings,  and  that  he  did  not  upon  that  occasion  think  pro. 
per  (o  put  down  his  tandem  or  discharge  his  grooms,  but  used  to 
drive  about  within  the  said  Rules  in  his  usual  equipage ;  that  one 
day,  after  dining  sumptuously  la  the  said  Rules,  he,  the  said 
C,  D.,  spent  his  last  half.guinea  in  the  purchase  of  a  pine-apple 
to  flavour  his  punch  with  it's  juice  ;  and  that  he,  the  said  C.  D., 
once  said  to  this  deponent  E.  F.,  who  was  remonstrating  with 
him  upon  his  extravagance,  and  whraing  him  how  short  a  time  it 
could  last,  since  nearly  tha  whole  of  his  property  was  mortgaged 
or  pledged  as  security, — '  If  I  am  to  burn,  I'll  make  s  blaze; 
if  I  am  to  be  buried.  Til  kick  up  a  dust.'  " 

If  this  be  not  enough,  you,  Mr.  RrFLECTOB,  or  the  Lord  Chan, 
cellor,  should  have  more.  But  I  think  this  would  be  amply  suf. 
licient  to  enable  either  liis  Lordship  or  yourself  to  travel  with  us, 
in  the  conclusion  of  our  affidavit ; — 

"  And  these  deponents  further  severally  say,  that  they  beliere 
■  the  said  C.  D.  is  in  no  wa^s  capable  of  governing  himself  or  hii 
pstaie. 

"  E.  F.  "  Sworn  the        day  of  at  tlie 

f*  G,  H  Public  Oifice,  before  .'■ 

Dpott 
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Upon  aii  alfidnTit  like  this,  is  a  potKTon  for  the  '<'  Ci 
in  nature  of  a  writ  de  lunaiico  inqnircmlu"  presi'nt'^d  to  Uie  Lard 
Chancptlor,  ^ho  uinally  grants  it  as  a  matter  of  course, 

Saeio!;,  thpn,  how  easy  it  ii  to  procure  a  commission  of  luna- 
cy, lately,  Mr.  REFtccroR,  it  becomes  our  spendthrifts  t»  be 
«  little  more  upon  thi-ir  guard ;  and,  if  they  are  not  afraid  of  be. 
ing  thought  mad  by  the  whole  world,  to  have  some  dread  of  be. 
ing  tried  for  lunatics  by  *'  tweUe  honest  and  lawful  men  of  flw 
city  and  liberty  of  Westminster." 

I  aia.  Sir,  &c 


ErfECTS  OF   WEALTH 

"  Et  redil  is  ane,  ft  itit  erquilDrque,  fugilqne,^' 
OriD. 
Mb.  Reflecior, 
In  a  cominercial  country,  like  this,  tiierc  will  of  course  be  mora 
Bndden  ele?ationi  in  life  by  good  ibrtune  than  by  talents;  and, 
althoBgh  with  the  majority  of  miinkind  one  person's  money  is  at 
good  as  anothefSy  yet,  when  1  have  s(>en  ignorant  ilUbred  wealth 
draw  its  purs^-strings  with  an  air  of  wishing  to  attract  the  atteo. 
tion  and  admiration  of  less  opulent  spectators,  I  jiave  often 
thought  that  there  was  an  intrinsic  difference  between  trade-gotten 
mon^y,  and  that  which  has  l)een  acquired  either  hereditarily  or 
by  the  exercise  of  talents  and  education.  I  have  pursued  tills 
idea  till  I  have  fancied  I  could  sec  the  guineas  of  a  purse.prond 
citizen  and  his  extravagant  sons  and  daughters  return  to  the  rom. 
modifies  from  whence  they  sprang,  just  as  the  splendid  equipage 
of  Cinderella  in  the  fairy  tale  dwiiidled  into  its  parent  pompkin, 
lizards,  and  mice,  the  instant  ilie  gift  of  fortune  was  misused. 
How  would  maay  a  line  lady  in  this  town  be  mortified,  I  bate 
thought,  to  see  the  contents  of  h'ir  glittering  card-purse  traus- 
formed  into  Russia  talluw  or  Riga  hemp,  just  as  she  was  about  to 
discharge  out  of  it  a  considerable  debt  of  honour  1  Do  yOD  see 
that  beau,  'making  Urge  purchases  at  a  jeweller's  i  he  has  opened 
big  purse  to  pay  for  his  trinkets,  and  his  money  is  converted  isto 
Dutch  cheeses  and  Westphalia  hams.  There  sits  a  city  fop  drink. 
ing  Champagne  at  a  tavern ;  he  has  laid  down  the  amount  of  iui 
reckonkig ;  bnt  the  waiters  are  laughing  to  see  nothing  on  the  ta. 
ble  bnt  a  fashionable  peruke  !  Yonder  roils  to  his  mansion  is 
Fitsrc^'-square,  one  of  the  most  opulent  men  in  the  city ;  bat 
that  man  was  once  a  pedlar  \  Observe  the  pride  of  his  state  now! 
His  equipage,  whatever  respect  it  may  command  from  other!}  >* 
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to  Tvy  oye  very  mnch  like  a  one.horse  cart. — 'The  metamDrpbosea 
of  a  pantomime  are  not  more  wonderful,  and  scarcely  more  rapit^ 
than  the  revolutions  of  the  wheel  of  fortune, — than  (he  alternok 
tions  of  the  ups  and  downi  of  life.  The  poor  of  to-day  are  the 
f-ich  of  to-morrow ;  and  it  is  not  only  by  the  lottery  at  Cooper'b. 
hall  that  sudden  wealth  is  acquired.  This  man  bought  hops  at  a 
cheap  time  in  large  quantities,  and  doled  them  out  at  a  deaf  one 
in  small.  An  uuluclcy  speculation  in  broad-cloth  was  the  ruin  of 
that  man.  The  estate  of  a  third  is  quadrupled  in  value  'by  it| 
propinquity  to  the  new  docks.  The  houses  of  a  fourth  will  not 
let  on  account  of  the  new  turn  which  has  been  giyen  to  a  thorough, 
fare  by  certain  improvements  in  the  city;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
Ihb  diversion  has  been  tlie  making  of  the  owners  of  ail  the  honset 
in  the  new  thoroughfare,  who  bought  them  a  few  years  before,  at 
drug),  for  a  mere  song.  London,  in  short,  of  all  other  places^ 
is  one  great  lottery. wheel,  the  revolutions  of  which  are  zs  coq. 
ptant  as  those  of  Uie  earth  round  ilj  axis,  and  tlie  bustle  of  which, 
like  Vani(y  Fair,  iBsts  all  the  year  round;  and  tlie  inhahitanCt 
of  the  great  metropolis  are  every  one  of  them  adventurers,  whoM 
faecs  are  all  either  elongated  by  bad  fortune,  dilated  by  good,  or 
CQntracted  by  doubtful.  In  tlie  country,  every  aspect  is  cheerfid 
and  healthy,  and  every  man  is  contented  with  his  lot:  there^  iw 
.one  dresses  or  lives  above  his  station,  for  since  each  inkabilaat 
is  known  to  his  whole  neighbourhood,  such  vuiity  cotild  deceive 
nobody  into  greater  respect  for  him  than  his  real  r^nk  in  life  de* 
tnonds.  In  Ijondon,  every  man  is  leaking  his  forlane, — is  looking 
forward  to  promotion  in  life, — and  generally  dresses,  if  hs  cannot 
^fford  to  live,  as  if  he  had  already  attained  the  object  of  his  am- 
bition. And,  ill  London,  this  may  be  done  not  only  with  impak 
nity,  but  successfully ;  for,  there,  nobody  is  known  but,  as  Clo* 
ten  says,  "  by  bis  clothes ;"  and,  as  the  mock  duke  in  tlib  //#t 
1Kj/-moo>i  asks,  with  Bflme  truth,  "  what  more  does  it  r^qniro  (^ 
bo  a  great  mau,  than  boldly  to  put  on  the  appearance  of  one?" 
But  here  thp  comparison  beiiyeen  the  lottery  of  life  and  the  lot, 
tery  of  Cooper's.hall  fails  roe,  and  1  Will  call  the  Utter  Mie  «f 
those  round  games  of  cards  where  every  thing  depends  upo* 
chance,  while  I  liken  the  former  to  the  game  of  whisl^  where 
fikill  and  chance  hokl  the  palm  of  success  between  thent.  JA  the 
game  of  life  too,  as  in  the  game  of  whist,  every  nail  aims  at  hil 
own  and  his  partner's  success,  uid  endeavours  io  destroy  that  wf 
liis  neighbour  and  his  partner :  the  one  is  jast  as  nvash  a  tystoR 
ef  self  and .  adversary  as  the  other,  of  attack  and  defmie,  of 
ward  uid  strike,  of  finesse  and  of  rough,-  of  iriisijt  and  of  Cricks 
The  similitnde  of  life  to  a  game  of  cards  is,  indeed,  w>  obtion^ 
that  we  have  almost  naturalized  into  our  langu^e  soch  tuetapbors 
^  plying  one's  cards  aeil, — flawing  -itio  one's  pfMtiWs  Ann^ 
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^-aad  tuhting  the  iabks  ;  uid,  to  conclnde  wbere  we  set  wA,  as 
'"  the  race  is  not  alwap  ta  the  swift,  nor  the  ba.tt1e  to  the 
ptrong,"  so  the  game  is  not  Always  to  the  skilful  and  deserving. 


Off    rax  AXBIOVITIES  ARISING    FSOM    PBOPEB   KJXE3. 

Mb.  Reflector, 
Bow  oddly  it  happens  that  the  same  sound  shall  suggest  to  the 
inindi  of  two  persons  hi>aring  it  Ideas  the  most  opposite  !  I  was 
«mver9ing  a  few  years  since  with  a  young  friend  upon  the  sub. 
ject  of  poetry,  and  particularly  that  species  of  it  which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Bpithalamium.  1  yentared  to  assert,  that  the 
most  pirfect  specimen  of  it  in  our  language  was  the  Epithalamium 
at  Spenser  upon  his  own  marriage. 

My  young  gentleman,  who  has  a  smattering  of  taste,  and  would 
not  willingly  be  thought  ignorant  of  any  thing  remotely  connected 
with  the  belles  letlres,  expressed  a  degree  qt  surprise,  mixed  with 
mortification,  that  he  should  never  ha>e  heard  of  this  poem, 
SpencT  being  an  author  with  whose  writings  he  thought  himself 
peculiarly  conrersant. 

I  offered  to  shew  him  the  poem  in  the  fine  folio  copy  of  the 
poet's  works,  which  I  have  at  home.  lie  seemed  pleased  with 
the  offer,  thongh  the  mention  of  the  folio  seemed  again  to  puzzio 
liim.  But  presently  after,  assuming  a  grave  look,  he  compas. 
eionately  muttered  to  himself  ('  pour  Spencer." 

There  was  sbmefhing  in  the  tone  with  whioh  he  spoke  these 
words  that  struck  me  not  a  little.  It  was  more  like  the  accent 
with  which  a  man  bemoans  some  recent  calamity  that  has  hap, 
pen'd  to  a  friend,  than  that  (one  of  sober  grief  with  which  we 
luneat  the  sorrows  of  a  person,  however  excellent,  and  however 
j[rievOBS  bis  afflictions  may  have  been,  who  has  been  deed  more 
t&an  two  centuries.  1  had  the  curiosity  to  enquire  into  the  rca. 
MDS  of  BO  uscommoQ  an  ejaculation.  My  young  g«n<leman,  with 
m  more  solemn  tone  of  pathos  than  before,  repeated  ''poor  Spen- 
cer," and  added,  f!  he  has  lost  his  wife." 

My  astonishment  at  this  assertion  ruse  to  such  a  height,  that  I 
began  to  think  the  brain  of  my  young  friend  mast  be  cracked, 
or  some  unacconntable  reverie  had  gotten  possession  of  it.  Put 
■qHJD  fortiier  explanation  it  appeared,  that  the  word  "  Spenser," — r 
which  to  you  or  me,  Reader,  in  a.  conversation  upon  poetry  too, 
would  naturally  have  called  up  the  idea  of  an  old  poet  in  a  raff, 
one  Edmund  Spenser,  that  flourished  in  the  days  of  Queen  Eliza> 
betfa,  and  wrote  a  poem  called  the  Fatrjf  Queen^  with  the  Shep- 
^n^M  Cufewfai;,  and  many  more  verses  besides,-— did  in  the  raind 
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vt  tay  ^oiili^  frieod  excite  a  t«ry  diflerent  and  quite  modem  ide«, 
namely,  that  of  the  Honourable  William  Spencer,  one  of  the  lit. 
ing  ornaments,  if  I  am  not  misinformed,  of  this  present  poetical 
ets,  A.  D.  1811 

X.  Y.  Z, 


TO  THE   XDITOa  OF  THE  BEFLECTOS, 

Eurip,  P/ianisaix,  i.  616. 

'  **  Hr.  Bitrcci's  ohjrclinii  lo  an  anapait  in  a  irocliiac  lerte  19  well  foandedf 
and  il  CRii  nnlf  be  u'tdbiilp^  l»  an  nTtrgixhl  Ihal  Parian  BuO'ered  v.  617 
(616,   Ed.  Pars.)  lo  remain  in  iu  piKient  aluie." 

Quarlirh,  RevItK,  No.  V.  p.  132. 

-  Here,  we  see,  Mr.  Reflector,  the  Reliever  has  hastily  given  hit 
assent  to  a  metrical  rule,  promulgated  by  that  par  nobile  of  bro- 
therly editors,  Mesirs.  Blomlield  and  Burgee ;  but  which,  I  will 
be  bold  to  say,  originates  in  on  unlucky  misunderstanding  of 
Person's  meaning.  The  received  rules  for  the  contractiun  of  a 
trochaic  rerse  are,  of  course,  those  laid  down  by  the  late  Pro> 
fessor  in  his  Supplement  lo  kis  Preface  lo  the  Hecuba;  and,  in 
violation  of  these  rules,  we  are  told,  that  he  has  been  guilty  of 
an  oversight  in  printing  the  line  above..qnoted.  Bnt  those  who 
are  thus  hasty  in  attributing  oversights  to  Porson,  should  first 
consider  well  tjie  grounds  upon  which  their  assertions  are  built, 
lest  in  the  end  they  themselves  be  convicted  of  temerity. — Ijct  na 
examine  the  Professor's  rules  for  a  trochaic  verse,  and  by.thew 
rules  let  the  present  line  be  judged'. 
-  If  from  the' beginning  of  a  catalectic  trochaic  tetrametar  wfl 
remove  the  cretic  \_->'-^,  we  have  remaining  a  pure  iambic  tri> 
meter ;  and  the  readers  of  Porson  well  know,  that  having  laid 
down  with  the  ntmost  precision  and  accuracy  the  rules  for  the 
iambic  verse,  he  has  only  applied  those  rules  to  the  trochaic,  and 
delined  their  variations  and  exceptions  : — 

"  ^d  in  hoc  trochaico  senario  (liceat  ita  loqui)  duo  obser. 
vanda  soBt ;  nusquam  anapxstutn,  ne  in  priiro  quidem  loco, 
admitti,"  &c.  &n. — Supplcmeninm  ad  PraJ.  p.  69. 

Now,  what  has  this  rule  to  do  with  an  anapasst,  as  it  bears 
tipon  the  zcAo/e  trochaic  verse  P  It  is  evidently  applie4  to  the 
trimeter,  or  senarius,  only,  boffa  from  the  position  of  the  words, 
and  because,  if  the  Professor  had  been  speaking  of  the  trochaic, 
lie  would  not  so  strongly  have  particularized  the  exclusion  of  an 
an^xst  from  the  first  place,  sinceBOonee»<Ei)4«ver  have  dreamed 
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•f  aslng  one  tber«.    Taking  awaj,  therefore^  the  incipEeat  enfo 
i{iXBt»,  the  remainder,— 

'   makes  as  pure  an  iambic  ae  one  could  readily  desire,  and  the  le^ 
cond  foot,  which  is  a  tribrach,  is  not  at  all  objectionable. 

Thus,  th<!n,  I  conceive,  the  great  critic  is  vindicated  from  the 
charge  of  an  oversight,  which  is  rather  to  be  laid  to  the  account 
of  his  accusers,  -  It  may,  perhaps,  still  be  thought  doubtful^ . 
whether  the  present  explanation  be  correct,  though,  for  my  own 
poor  part,  I  have  no  doubt  on  the  subject ;  but,  at  any  rate,  let 
US  pause  a  little,  and  reflect,  before  we  aUow  the  stability  of 
Forson's  reputation  to  be  shaken  by  young  Editors  and  perhaps 
younger  Reviewers, 

I  am,  &c.  &c. 

Metriculds 


ENp  OF  THE  FIRST  VOLUME- 
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